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N New Yeart 'Day, 1917, as a result 
M. ■ of Monastir regained by the Allies 
and Bukarest held by the Central 
Powers with a promise of Avion a 
and a permanent linking up with King Tino, 
Hie Bulgarians were promised peace in a fort- 
night, Germany had proclaimed her willing- 
ness to enter on peace negotiations. That the 
Allies were equally ready to come to tenns was 
aijumed as a matter of course. The, undue 
prolongation of the war, the disconcerting loss 
of Monai^ir (Nov. 20, 1916), and the chronic 
inactivity of the stormy season provoked 
among the parties and pressmen of Bulgaria 
a severe epidemic of lym^ and false prophecy. 
In fact, during the four winter months 1916-17 
following the Serbian victory at Monastir, 
positions lay^ virtually imohang^ Lack of 
referye 8[iq>port kept the Serbs from 
ttgtiiig to Prilep (en roMte for Uskub). 
sreet part of this Une trom the Vardar to near 


Avlona (Vodena-Monastir-Koritza) was held 
against the Bulgarian First Army by the 
Italian, Russian, French and Serbian forces,^ 
and about Christmas, 1916, a small but in- 
creasing Greek contingeifc was added.* The 
British Salonika force, commanded since* No- 
vember 26, 1916, by Lieut. -General G. F. Milne, 
C.B., D.8.O., faced the Bulgarian Second Army, 
from the mouth of the Struma along the 
T ihinos-Butkova- Doiran lakes to the River 
Vardar, a distance of approximately 90 miles. 
The necessity of holding this long line placed 
a strain oil the endurance of the troops during 
the winter months when, owing to the un- 
precedented rainfall, the mountain roads be- 
OMne almost impassable. The chief operation, 
must be remembered, was the containing of 

*Th 9 gsp between Avlona and Koritza, 6^ way of 
Lisekoviet wse finally linked up by the cloee of Febniary, 
19ltl^ThiA gap represented tho last loophole for (lerman 
intrigue and for the percolation of oorrespohdenoe 
^through the ^Died Balkan line. 
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an enemy superior in numbers along the whole 
line of front during the operations which 
culminated in the capture of Monostir. After 
that the lack of metalled roads and the heavy 
rain an<l snow storms precluded extensive or 
continuous activities. During this winter a 
Decauville light railway from Sarigeul to 
^Gramatna (Dump), laid by French engineers, 
was strengthened and extended by the British 
to Sncvct*, and a rofi|} was run up to the lino. 

In the Stnuna valley, on the extreme right 
of our operating area, our front line was 
gradually and persistently sent forward and 
across to left bank of the river. The 
mounted troops, Middlesex and other Yeo- 
manry in a Yeomanry Cavalrj^ Brigade, pushed 
their reconnaissances between Seres and I^ake 
Tcddi^> and in places crossed the Demirhissar- 
Sbfes-Drama railway. On the last day of 
October, IQIO, a new Bulgarian defensive 
position in the large village of Bara|(li-.Djuma, 
on the low ground near But ko va Lake, was siQs- 
cossfullv carried and 350 prisoners were taken, 
special credit being earned by the bridge-work 
of the Royal Engineers, wftibout whis||ilt the 
operation would have been impossible. The 
whole country was w^U^riogged an^he streams^ 


inordinately swollen. On the Struma front 
during the same period successful raif^ 'were 
carried through by the Welsh and 12th Cheshire ■ 
Regiments; Kumli and Barakli villages were 
taken ; the Dublin Fusiliers captured the 
whole garrison at Proeenik. On the left bank 
of the Vardar and south of Doiran successful 
raids wore made by Suffolk and Dev^shiro 
Battalions, also the Welsh and. X^nca- 
shire Fusiliers (all Kitchener Army battalions 
of 22nd and 20th Divisions), which also in- 
cluded S.W. Borderers, Soots Rifles aiid BodMifi 
Fusiliers. The Devons, whose battidii^ 
seemed eyor in the fiercest fighti^, in iui 
on the Petit Couronn^ Hill (Febv * 

inflicted severe loss on the enemy imd ca^ltl|od 
27 prisoners. . This hill remained pur uhaebt^ved 
objective down to June 14, 1917-^t^ afi<^ of 
the spring campaigning spaaon. 

In tho mec^wMe^lk^hat < 

bn the Allied left, the western front , the y 
combined force based upon Balohica^ All ; 
through v 

jtot so seyerelj^ as to^]^ 
l^goiarly enough to prevent its 
bdspi The Serbs,, who hkd lever^ili|"(^ri^^ 
hiad BulgeLrians out of thp 
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1916, their constant pre9sui*e among the 
moiHittftns from Lake Ostrovo and Fiorina, 
were now exhausted, their troops having had 
to figj|t for weeks, day and night, in the front 
li^e without being relieved. 

The one exploit of importance after Mon 
astir^s capture on that front had been the 
ca^ure by the Zouaves on November 27 of the 
hill marked 1050 between Makovo and Tchema. 
This was a valuable post which, in the hands 
of Prussian riflemen, would have been a very 
serious obstacle to the safe tenure of Monastir. 
Wheil the Italians took over the position they 
establiilhed an important observation post. 
Early in March, 1917, the Gennans launched 
an attack with flame throwers and so drove 
the Italians from the crest and some way 
down the soutlSwestern sijie. By dint of 
repeated counter-attacks the Italians regained 
most of the captured trenches, but the Germans 
retained the crest and the observatory for 
artillery fire. The ridge, now thoroughly 
undermined, remained a disputed territory 
between the two lines. 

» • A little later, in mid-March, the Fit^nch, in 
two days’ fighting, captured over 1,000 Bulgars 
and took a mile of trenches north-east of 
Monastir and also the village of Snegovo 
(:ij miles north o^ the town); next day the 


^French, following up thpir advantage, captured 
Hill 1248, due north of Monastir, greatly 
increasing their bag of prj^oners. * 

The main offensive was postponed by Sarjjail 
— suspected a^^ays of being haunted J>y i^li- 
tical considerations — ^from the firsts to th^last 
week in April, 1917. The dPlay was^dtic in 
part to the weather, which was appalling jimtil 
the very end of March, and in part no doubt 
to the great natural and artificial strength of 
the objective — the town of Doiran and the 
western flanks of ^he lake. The enemy’s 
nests of machine guns were cleverly contrived 
and shifted from time to time in a most per* 
plexing manner. But the nature f>f the ground 
ma^lo the terrible deep and narrow Jumoaux 
ravine and the Petit OouronncS the two most 
formidable allies the Bulgars ever had. Tho 
precise object of this particular offensive is 
so obscure as to suggest a ^‘political ” motive, 
but at any rate it materialized five days before 
tho end of the month. 

At 5.tl0 on the morning of April 25, more 
than 1,.*100 yards of the enemy’s first system of 
trenches were occupied by our troops (22nd 
Division mainly), who, along the western part 
of the captured position, advanced Ixjyond it 
and dug themselves in on a new lino on tho 
other side of a ravine 300 yards long. The 
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Rpiendid efEorts made along this sector by our 
infantry, composed of representative battalions 
of English county rogiments, among whom the 
Devonshire and Berkshire regiments were 
especially conspicuous — ^were by no means 
wasted. Their determined advance through a 
barrage of trench mortars and 8 in. howitzers 
put the enemy’s strength to a test. 

In order to understand the arduous condi- 
tions under which this move was made, it is 
necessary to realize that the Doiran sector of 
the Bulgarian front was one which the nature 
of the ground had made particularly strong. 
At that point the enemy’s trenches consisted 
of three distinct systems about a thousand 
yards apart, each position higher up the steep 
slopes than those in front of it, and consequently 
commanding them. 

If you look at a good large scale contour map 
of this comer by Lake Doiran your eye will be 
confused by a tangle of abrupt slopes divided 
by deep precipitoo^ ravines, which twist in 
and out among a bewildering number of hillocks, 
spurs and underfeatures. As you look at this 
position from the front you are strongly re- 
minded of . an old medieval citadel. In one 
confer of ^ whole enceinte you usually find ik 
coHjoent^^d group of towers and bastions that 
were' th0 main stronghold of defence. Over- 
toppi^ everything is the keep, but all around 
arQvl^er towers and turi^ts, each supporting 
' but at the same time dominating the other. 
The configuration of the ground in this comer 
by Lake Doiran is an exact parallel^ to a 
medieval fortress. Hfil 535 is like the keep of 
the edlbty’s citadel, towering over the other 
hills he holds. For eight m^ths af|er we 
took over this sector from tiie French the 


“ Dub,” as it was called, hefimted the British 
army. Wherever they went, that blunt, bald- 
browed hill looked down upon them. The 
Dub was the strongest point of the enemy’s 
third and main line of defence. The twin 
height in the same trench system was the Grand 
Couronn6, a mile nearer the lake, only less 
conspicuous — steep barren, conical hill, ringed ^ 
round with trenches. From the Dub ran down 
in the direction of our line a long rampart-like 
ridge known as “The Pips,” so called (for 
ranging purposes) from its five humps.^ “ Pip ” 

3 was the bastion of the second line of defence ; 

“ Pip ” 4J, which we captured on the night of 
the 24th, and which was still in our pofsession, 
was the most westerly point of our attack, and' 
a strong feature on the Bulgarian first linor ' 
We now come to the foremost line of. all. 
It had been captured entirely by the English 
on the 24th, but they had been thrust back 
from the right-hand sector by a series of despe- 
rate counter-attacks. This system of trenches 
also had its principal bastion, a b^e iround* 


topped hill known as the Petit 
But a more formidable feature stiU 
and forbidding nullah, like a me^evieil inbat, 
running along its wholb ' front, 


Jumeaux ravine, “ 

When the infantry attackiitg this ; 
larly difficult sector went over 
at 9.45 p.m., they had first to 
into Jumeaux ravine^^^er a 
gun bullets, to ford the cascade at 
in pla^ waH deep, and then W 
steep slope on thb 

waiting for them ti<e|j|i4^ tlie 


U , Mi^tioa to ikU tbb, m 
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wave jpf tto British went ever, the Bulgarian the Argyll and Sutherland^ Oxford and Bucks 9 

treacll mortars and medium artillery started L.I. and Berkshire Regiment to hold some 

dropping a barrage into the ravine with deadly slopes beyond the Bulgar trenohea aS nlght^ 

accofaoy. It wds like pitching pebbles into a and untU i^ut midday on tt^ 9 ^. ftwee 

trough, or to use the simile of an officer present, of numbers In the counter-attacks Mien drove 

*<like standing in a well and having bricks them back after Imd-to-band fighting/ 

pitched at you.” To this trench mortar barrage successes were won on Hors^oe HillXQoldie's 
added a b<rabardm^t by 8 in. howitzers Hill)» south of Oevedjili, and eai^ar d s 

upon our front line trenches and the ground in on the Struma front, the village of Bgupri 

front of them. was seized and held ( 100 prisoners but on 

Soaring Very lights and two powerful enemy May 24 offensive operations were arrested by 

searchlights kept the bare ground under a Sarrairs order. Sununer was beginning, and 

ghastly illumination. Heavily though we had the advent of malaria and dysentery prescribed 

shelled the Bulgar front line his tnen had the removal of the bulk of the army from the 

found secure shelter in the ravines close low-lying areas to higher and more salubrious 

behind, and they were now rushed up to the positions. The net result was that at the 

trenches, where they fought with true Bulgar expense of heavy casualties we. held a con- 

aang froid. siderable part of the first Bulgarian line, our 

On the left all objectives were gained and the front running along the ridge from the south of 

enemy’s front trenches occupied on a front of Krastali (just below the €)ub and three miles 

nearly a mile from Hill ” 380 ”, five hundred south west of Doiran) to the village of Sedjelly. 

yards north of the ruins of Doldjeli village Nothing very substantial or tangible had been 

(60th Division front), to the enemy’s work achieved : nothing to put by the side of the 

of Hill Pip 4J. During the next four days capture of Monastir. The country was too 

these gains were consolidated in spite of difficult, the enemy too numerous, too well 

repeated counter-attacks, during wliich the equipped, too alert. But the Bulgarian tension 

Manchester Regiment and the Shropshire had been maintained. Disaffection was spread- 

L.I. distinguished themselves. But now a ing from one country townlet to another. The 

long wait was fo^d indispensable both left Venizelists had come into the fighting line, 

and right of our lino, and it was not until had done good service on the Allied left, and 

May «8 that the effort on Doiran was followed had won the special comiuendation of Groneral 

up. (fn this occasion the attack was restricted Sarrail. 

to the section lying between tho Lake and Another result achieved during this spring 
the Petit Couronn<^ Hill. Rush tactics enabled may perhaps be described as significant. It 
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GBNBRAL SARRAIL AND BSSAD PASHA 
AT A REVIEW IN SALONIKA. 

was the starting point of an Albanian restora- 
tion, and the movement radiated from Koritza 
(Goritza). Beforo^Jeceinber 1910 this town 
had been the centre of anti-Venizelist influence, 
German espionage and correspondence. While 
kDinitadjis had ranged over the whole dis- 
trict, one of these banditti was won over 
completely by the French and reproclaimed the 
independence of this section of the country 
with Koritza as cipital. The Royalist, the 
Greek and Austrian irregulars were expelled, 
and a council was formed to raise money by 
taxation, three-quarters of this being devoted 
to defray the expenses of an Albanian gen- 
darmerie which fought side by side witl^ the 
French in their own district. No Albanian 
unit,* it would seem, can be extended with 
success beyond the limits of. a local cl^. The 
Conference of London in 1913 made thehnistake 
of forming one undivided, indepepdent AlbaAft 


under the control of a German prince fWiod). 
He was driven out in May 1914 by a revolution, 
and his supplanter was Essad Pasha, President 
of the Albanian Republic, now a strong £^nte 9 l• 
tophil and directing a brigade of fellow 
Albanians in the French interests from his base 
at Salonika. South of Koritza, the Alban|g>n 
city of Yanina (the capture of which by the 
Greeks caused such intense joy to King George 
just before his murder in 1913) was occupied 
early in June by Italian troops, who advanced 
from Avlona into this south' riy vilayet, tinder 
the suspicious and protesting observation of 
the Greeks, who ^ot unnaturally claimed 
Yanina* as a chief city of Epiru-t. 

The recovery of Albania was a slight thing, 
perhaps, but the transformation in Greece 
during the summer of 1917 was indeed signifi- 
cant, and the coup (Vetat of Constantine's 
dethronement was in a way decisive to the 
history of the vrar. It enabled the Greeks, 
like the Serbs, to develop the virtue of self-help 
and to play a self-respecting part in the deliver- 
ance of Septernbor 1918. Greece by that time 
had gone round full circle since the first retire- 
ment of Venizelos in March, 1915. The country 
was then fairly united and fairly enthusiastic on 
the side of the Entente, Interest, policy, senti- 
ment, left her people no cRbioe, it .seemed, but. 
to join the Allies and to adopt the policy of the 
g"oat Cretan. It would have seemed madness ^ 
for one of the srnall-power factions, such as 
Greece, to fly in the face of the protecting 
Powers. And yot, since 1915, no so-called 
neutral had given the Allies greater anxiety 
than Greece, which is saying a great deal. As 
so often happens in history, the political party 
to initiate a great policy and the political 
party to reap the benefit are not one and 
the same. Venizelos had sown for his coi^ry 
the groat harvest which was reaped by the 
Balkan Alliance in 1912. Constantine, howevw, 
as the ostensible military loader, had rejaped^ 
most of the prestige, and that naturally not 
in the interests of parliamentary bilt of 
arbitrary Government. Yet up to 1915 the 
Greeks in the main had two idols — Constantine 
and Venizelos. Hitherto the same shrine liad 
served for both. But in 1915 the divergence 
became marked. Venizelos stood for tradi- 
tional Liberid pplioy, the old attachments , and 
engagements, aisd Magna Qrs^ia, Constantine 

* Ya .11 na , with .Adrianople and S^atan,|Md formed the 
Turkifth Triangle, oorref«poadent ta ^fha Auatrian 
Quadrilateral of 60 yean «inco. ^ 
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was in« favour of a policy of hedging, of ropu- 
diaftnl old and embarrassing commitments, of 
avoiding the fate of Belgium at all hazards in 
t^e interests of a “sacred,” but intensely 
narrow and selfish, egoism. One of the great 
sayings of Venizelos was that Gr'eeoe was too 
si^Il a nation to commit so big an infamy as 
the desertion of her ally, Serbia. Yet many 
Greeks, deaf to the idea of racial expansion 
and to the interests of the Greeks in Asia 
Minor, rallied to the exclusivist and concen- 


the most vulnerable to s^ea power of any capital 
in the world. But diplomatic considerations 
precluded our playing the decisive card, TRe < 
Greek Government, suborned by Constantine, 
failed us by bfeaking their engagementf at every 
turn, i’he glamour of Gennan p|p>speri^ hod 
h 3 rpnotized them complete]^ Fron^ passive 
acts of ill-faith, such as their failure to ojjfservo 
t^o treaty with Serbia, to assist us in the 
Dardanelles enterprise, or to resist the encroach- 
ments of the Bul^rians, they proceeded in 



trative ideas of Constantine, and their views 
were assisted in^every pos.'^ible way by the 
[^pagandist energy of Berlin. Constantino 
had several excellent cards to play in his duel 
with Vonizelos for the soul of Greece. One 
wag the dynastic tenderness of two of the 
Allied Courts towards his dynasty and its 
pretensions ; another, the relucttuice of the 
Allies to appear in the light of violators of 
national independence ; the third, doubt 
among certain of the ^Allies about the real 
w'orth of Venizelos as a national asset. Our 
diplomacy was thus more or less forced into 
manoeuvres of the common and habitual dupe. 
Plainly, sea^p^er could be decisive here, for 
Athens^ which took the lead in supporting 
Constantine in his refractory attitude, was 


December, 1916, to act%e stops of hostility. 
Greek irregulars and reservists threatened our 
communications in Salonika ; British and 
French naval contingents were attacked in the 
streets of Athens and many lives were lost. 

The limits of endurance on the part of the 
Allies might now', it would seem, have been 
reached, but it is somewhat doubtful if they 
would have found even then a common basis 
of action but for the substitution of America for 
Russia as one of the Associated Powers. This 
substitution gave free scope to the policy 
oP France. M. Ribot had long wished to 
make a clean sweep of Constantine his 
Germanophil entourage. The conference hold at 
Lon<|^n during the spring of 1917, by mutual 
^concessions, arnved at a common course of 
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action. The firitish^repreaentatives consented 
to displace Constantine, but not to upset the 
Sjynasty. In effect we looked to the influence 
of Venizelos to re-establish the ij^ty of the 
Greek peof^le. Full powers as oonuniss^ner of 
the AUies were s^en to the French senator, 
M. Jonnaft, ex-Govemor of Algeria, and Foreign 
Minister in Briand*s Cablret of He 



[H. W, 


task of. reorganizing and mobilizing a re-^^d 
Greece. Hitherto barely 70,000 of his sup* 
porters had joined up with the Salonika fome 
of the Allies. In a little more than a year thescp 
numbers were more than quadrupled. 

The last week of June, 1917, is to be counted 
one of the greatest landmarks in the war, aa|| 
the pivot upon which the destinies of the 
Salonika expedition entirely turned. TJie forces 
of reaction had to be uprooted ; but at the same 
time the odium of coercing a free and inde- 
pendent nation in the name of liberty had 
to bo avoided. The success achieved was 
largely due to the diplomatic judgment of 
M. Jonnart. The greatest merit of his action 
after its firmness was its celerity. The coup 
d^itat was over in 25 days. Venizelos, greatly 
matured and mellowed from the Venizelos of 
the Balkan Alliance, came, saw, conquered. 
“ We can now leave the destiny of Greece in his 
steady hands. In my long career as a parliamen- 
tarian,** said Jonnart before his departure on 
.J uly 7, “ I have met no statesman of more vivid 
foresight or with a surer grqi of the essentials 
bearing upon the progress of his country. One 
of the greatest results of these happenings here 
is that Greece gains her old place in our affec- 
tions and finds her natural leader. But a 


M. VBNIZBLOS. 

Liberstor of Groeoe, 

arrived at Salonika in early June and had long 
conferences with Sarrail and Venizelos. Oif 
June 10 he arrived at Athens supported by a 
strong cruiser squadron, and explained to the 
Greek Government that the course of events 
since 1015 had compelleil the Powers to demand 
fiiller guarantees for the security of the army of 
the Orient (the Salonika force), for the control 
of the food supply iir Greece, and the proper 
working of the Constitution. On the following 
day the abdication of Constantine and of the 
Crown Prince was formally demanded. M. 
Zaimis, the Prime Minister, had to inform the 
King of this decision as his father had in 1863, 
upon the instance of Lord Palmerston, to 
announce a similar decision to King Otho. 
After a despairing appeal to the Gennan 
legions which his wife*s brother had promised 
him, Constantine left the coast of Euboea for 


greater thing still is the fact tbat the Allies find 
available for their general councils the genitis 
of M. Venizelos. None, rest assured, wi)} flelke 
a higher place in those councils.** In one short 
month the Greek regular forces had been piirged 
of disaffection by the immediate removal 
of about sixty of the higher officers. Rela- 
tions were formally broken off with the Central 
Powers (June 30), Greek interests in Germcmy 
being entrusted to Holland. Allied contingents 
keeping guard in Old Greece were released and 
their place was taken by Greek regular batj^l- 
ions. The Greek Fleet was restored to its propef^ 
control, and Greece was admitted as a reg^r 
member of the Balkan Conference in Paris, A 
commission was appointed to investigate 
betrayal of Greek troops at Kavala, Rupel ai% 
Seres, the wrongs done In Thrace, and the atrp- 
cities perpctrate<l upon Greeks in Eastern 
Macedonia. The kmnitiEdjis, the banditti, the 
ro^B dBB nH}nta{fneB vaiiljihed like a Wa^’urgis 
night at sunrise. - To the hew Gieek Chamiber 
Of 800, just 280vyehh;el^^ 


Lugano on Jime 13, and was succeeded, ph the 
throne by his younger son Alexander, a live$^ 
subaltersi^ known hitke^ by his taste for the 
opera and as a conhmseur of motor-cars^ 
Venizelos arrived at the Pirams weak filter^ * . 
formed a Cabinet, and set about the laborious 


No amount of ]4a|S|ip5)i^ukl^^^c 
c(^(^ing effect off thk 
tl^^prospeot. of b^ tfaings waa^^ 
in a i^na^ble wsy; by the Pirad^ dl 
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BXid p^ihe celebrations held in honour of the 
French National F6te a fortnight later. 

The ceremony at which the troops and 
officers in Athens took the oath of fidelity to 
their ** country, the constitutional King of the 
Hellenes, and obedience to the Greek Con- 
Htitiition,’* was the climax of an extraordinary 
three weeks, and marked, as all present ap- 
preciated, the end of the pact between Germany 
and their ex-King. The moment ho came to 
the parade ground M. Venizelos was surroimded 
by cheering crowds, through which a way 
could hardly be made for him 

He took his stand with his Ministers and a 
group of generals, among whom were the com- 
manders from the Peloponnese, the troops 
forming a hollow squai^e. The bishop held up 
a silver Bible in the sun, and word for word 
after him 5,000 soldiers and officers repeated 
the oath. The general commanding the First 
Army Corps then spoke in soldierly fashion to 
the troops, and cheers were raised for the 
King, for M. Venizelos, and for the “ pro- 
tecting Powers,*’ the Allied armies and their 
great leaders. Immediately after, to the strains 
of a march from the military bands, a large 
group of officers marched past M. Venizelos at 


the rigid salute with swords bent low. These 
were officers of the Athens and other garrisoqg 
in Old Greece who had supported the ex -King, 
but they gaift the salute loyally and without 
restraint^f any obvious kind. Then &me the 
Cretans from the front, whoupvere ch5ei4d as 
heroes. The splendid bearing of this Cretan 
regiment was a revelation to the citj^ and 
had a profound effect on the ex-King’s 
officers, whose respect turned naturally to 
M. Venizelos as theefo under and organizer of 
these troops, who had, moi^eovctr, fought for 
their country. 

Later in the morning theve was a service for 
fallen officers and jnen of the National Defence 
Forces, at which the Allied officers were present. 
Extraordinary scenes took place in and outside 
the cathedral, the people shouting with frenzy 

Zito Gallia” as General Regnaxdt passed. 
Inside the cathedral even, l{)ud cries were raised 
for M. Venizelos, the people struggling to get 
merely a glim{)se of him, and when his troops 
defiled through the chief streets they were 
covered with flowers. 

The prognostics of the Allies’ campaign 
against Bulgaria were certainly not specially 
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favourable in the spring* or indeed in the sum- 
yor* of 1918. There was nothing that seemed 
immediately to portend the transformation 
scone that was so rapidly about bo disclosed. 
The ohtmpions of Sarrail and the Salonika 
forcsi^had to content themselves with a most 
frugal Nation. Some held that to deny sub- 
marine bases to Germany might be regarded 
as the limit of the Salonika force’s ambition. 
Since Monastir^ (Novomber, 1916), through 
the whole of 1917, and d§wn to August, 1918, 
the Allies based upon Salonika seemed to the 
Enropean eye to have been storing water 
with a sieve. Our infantry advanced two or 
three himdred yards and dug what the officers 
frankly called “ a political trench ** ; but they 
inade no pretence of holding it. The move- 
ments they made were directed largely to the 
circumvention of dysentery, and in this, during 
1917, they were in ft great measure successful* 
though with the mosquito-pest and consequent 
dissemination of the fell malaria (sand f!^ 
fever) and Vardar fever they found themselves 
beating the air. Raids by land and raids by 
water (on Lake Doiran) filled pages in dis- 
patches, but led to very inconclusive results. 
Despite the details of hand-to-hand encounters, 
it was generally thought that our airmen werc» 
out-matched, Tho Germans had better ma- 


ehincMS and often brought over ** aces ” f!^om the 
Western Front who wrought great damage in 
our hutment areas wdthin g 10 mile area from 
Salonika and Headquarters itself. Enemy 
dispatches flew over the Allied lines to Athens. 
The Germans superintended the machino-gun 
' warfare* the cupolas, the pepper boxes andg^hs 
heavy artillery of the Bulgar forces. The 
^ Bulgars had numerous field batteries and fought 
in familiar surroundings with a desperate 
tenacity. Of all the countries of the Central 
Alliance* Bulgaria* it seemed, had been lecwt 
affected by the war. Not only had her soil 
escaped invasion, but her armies occupied 
and were holding territories which the most 
extreme of Bulgarian Chauvinists and megalo- 
maniacs h8ui never thought of claiming. If 
it were true that participation in tho European 
War had never been popular, it must bo 
admitted that the occupation of tho whole of 
Macedonia had done much to dispel the serious 
misgivings of tho people about King Ferdinand’s 
policy. Their ardour found a further incentive 
in tho war against Rumania, ^ which was ex- 
ceedingly popular, for the Bulgarians had not 
forgotten the attitude of their Rumanian 
neighbours during 1913, 

Tho peasant population of Bulgaria — 80 per 
cent of the total — bad imglergone few jmva- 
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tionRy while, on the other hand, it had profited 
greatly by the increase in tho price of agri- 
cultural produce. Representatives of the Ger- 
man F'ood Burftiu overran the country and 
bj>yght up all foodstuffs at prices unheard of 
befoi% the war, and the thrifty Bulgarian took 
full advantage of these unique opportunities. 
The ensuing prosperity can be gauged from 
the returns of the savings banks during 1910. 
Deposits reached 65 million francs, a figure 
for surpassing all records. Although the 
export of foodstuffs was prohibited, smuggling 
was carried on to such extent that oven the 
cereal stocks became depleted, and the Govern- 
^eift had io order a 'search of all farmsteads 
and the requisition of hidden stocks of grain 
in order to assure the subsistence of the military 
and «ivir population, The Germans had con- 
ciliated the peasant j)opuIation also by helping 
to build light railways in outlying districts, 
constructing roads, furnishing motor ploughs, 
and tilling, free of cost, the forms of those 
peasant families whoe^men were at the front. 
Of course, all these things were not done for 
th4» puiq>oise of piacatjUig the Bulgarians, but 
for miUti^ rem can be readily under* 

stb^. l^evgj^hele^ ;th^^ contributed to allay 
the haitred of the Sbhwaba ** coioxnon to all 
dSay^peoplei th^ Bulgars not exM^ 


Another serious grievance that might have 
brewed trouble for the Government was avoided 
by tho granting of adequate assistance to the 
families of mobilized soldiers. During the 
Balkan wars little help had boon given owing to 
the lack of funds, and this had caused wide- 
spread suffering among the poor and discontent 
among the mobilized men. The Gennans, 
anxious to remove every source of vexation, 
openeif a largo credit to the Bulgarian Go- 
vernment, and the latter could then affor^ 
to be much more gonerou’j than in ordinary 
circumstances. It sho^d not be thought that 
the munificence displayed by the Germans cost 
them much. No money was sent to Bulgaria, 
a credit was simply opened at Berlin, and on 
that guarantee the Bulgarian S{ate Bank issued 
a corresponding amount of bank notes. The 
balance sheet of the Bulgarian National Bank 
published during March, disclosed some edifying 
figures : — Gold* reserves, 70 million frahcs ; 
funds abroad, 746 million francs ; fidpciary 
circulation nearly 1,000 million francs. The 
' peasants had suffered from a shortage of salt, 
jpgar, petroleum, and hides, but complaints 
were althoiig^^^ ^arcity of salt was 
proving^ a great to oaitil raising. 

But^the occupaUoit^||| wb^ some 

of theee oommoditW>;|ri»re.abpndiuitly found, 

. 3848^3 i 
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the resulting increase in the transport 
iMiltties with Austria and Germany* were 
likely to improve the situation gradually. 
So far, then* as the ordi^ intSrieur was concerned 
in the summer of 1918,; when the oldest War 
Ministry in Europe fell at Sofia, there was no 
very ostensible veason, it might seem, for violent 
^or seething diSiMitent. There wets, however, a 
strong irredentist movement in regard, to the 
Dobrudja. This region had been snatched 
from Bulgaria by Rumania in 1913, and now 
instead of a complete restoration— at least so 
far as North Dobrudja was concerned, an 
Aiistro-German condominium had been set up. 
The governmental revolution was interpreted 
by some as a victimization of Radoslavoff as 
a popular scapegoat on this particular account. 
He had come in after Gueshoff's and DanefTs 
resignations in Jime-July, 1913, after the failure 
of Malinoif to rally an adequate party, expressly 
as an AustrophUe. Austria was now unpopular 
— so good bye Radoslavof! ! But was the 
explanation so simple as this 7 It is necessary 
to look on the other side of the picture. It can 
be seen, but in a glass darkly. Nevertheless, it 
liuggosted premonitions of the entire impending 
dib&cU, and it ended in an Armistice which 
strangely prefigured that of November 11, 
1918. ^ 

The Bulgarian Army had been in the field for 
qpgrly three years and had suffered heavily on 
more than one front ; part of it had had to fight 
and die on a front where no direct Bulgarian in- 
terest W 618 involved, and was still so dghting. It 
had occupied more than all the territory it went 
out to win, yet the end of its labours and its 
«€U$rifices did not seem to be in sight. The 
Bulgarians are a shrewd enough people, and 
they recognized that '* National Union was 
as far off from actual achievement as ever, 
^hey held Macedonia, it is true, and more of the 
Dobrudja than they had exp^ted to gain, but 
they knew that, they held these lands only so 
long as their manhood remained in the trenches, 
and they were desperatoly tired of having their 
manhood in the trenches. They had realized 
in short, when it was too late, that their great 
ally was not going to be greatly victorious, that 
a pennanent setUem!6|it» therefore, could only 
be obtained the Consent of their present 
enemies, and thht t^ consent would never be 
jgiven to of Germany. Meanwhile 

voices, being 

heard in prdpdstng a oompmmise in 

the Balkans which would be fatid to the 


Bulgarian interests in Macedonia. These voices s 
may not have been ofhoiatly insplrec^ 
Bulgarians tended to regard it as a most sinister 
ciroumst^ce that^ihey had not been silenced 
by the German censor. Was not this probably 
another instance of the ^rman Government 
using its Socialists to put out* “ feelei-s 7 
And what, moreover, was the mClining of 
Germany’s imcoiicealed efforts to conciliate 
Riunania, combined with her steady refusal to 
permit Bulgaria^ administration of the con- 
quered Dobrudja 7 Was it once more to be 
Bulgaria’s fate to be deprived of the fruits of 
her military sacrifices 7 Radoslavoff visited 
Berlin, and returned with the most explicit 
reassurances as to Germany’s loyalty to her 
faithful ally. Who could say what would have 
happened with a drawn war and that “ peace 
by agreement ” which was then the utmost 
hope of Germany and^Austria-Hungary. But 
the Allies were resolute that they would have 
no “peace by agreement,” nothing but “a 
victory peace.” What were Bulgaria’s pros- 
pects wlien it was won. 

To these profound misgivings and dissatis- 
faction as to the results of the Radoslavoff policy 
there was added the still deeper exasperation 
caused by the notorious corruption of the 
Government. Many persons in Bulgaria believed 
that Radoslavoff and Tont-cheff , his Finance 
Minister, had made very large fortunes out of the 
war. They had,it was suspected, taken their price 
from Germany, and in so doing had reduced 
Bulgaria to the level of an Oriental State 
where policy is determined by “baksheesh.” 
The Bulgarian people were too near the East, 
had too recently escaped from Tiurkish rule £<♦ 
rumours of such relapses into Orientalism not 
to find willing hearers.^ Several of their best- 
known Ministers, such as Ghenadioff, had been 
convicted felons. It was the strongest, perliaps, 
of all the weapons which Radoslavof! had put 
into the hands of the Opposition. It had 
opened the people’s eyes not only to the present 
disadvantages, but to the future dangers of 
association with Germany. For it was apparent 
that such an association meant vassalage for 
Bulgaria ; and having been freed by Russia 
.from Turkish tyranny, and having repudiated 
Russian* tutelage, she had no mind to be the 
HOasBl of Germany. 

The consequences all this wer% evident 
enough. The men id the streets and in the 
trenches were asking the same question. 

^ Bulgaria had fought and won her war ; why 4 
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t ^ould she not then negotiate, come to terms Agrarians, was now united and claimed to l^ve 

— j^emerous terms, possibly — with her enemies, behind it an unanimous Bulgaria apart from 

and call back her men to their homes ? Why the tainted pro-German groups of court and 

should she continue to fight unde|, German capital. A writing oh the wall was perceived 

leaders and tlpend precious lives at Germany’s by many in Gheuadieff’s rupture with the 

behest the sakc^ of German ambitions in party of Radoslavoff. Ghenadieif had become 
Poland or Belgium or Alsace, with the certainty thef chief of the Stambulovist Austrophils, and 

of obtaining worse terms at the end of it all as . such the Premier would have been his^ 

than she might have got then if only she hod natural chief. But Ghenadieff broke away in 

been free to negotiate 1 But she was not 1915, declared himself to have developed pro- 

free. This was the answ#r to all such Entente S3rmpathies, and was in October, 1916, 

questions. She was Germany’s vassal ; and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment, on 

had MUtel’Europa over become more than a trumped-up charge ; his fellow Stambulovists 

a dream, she would have become Germany’s shared his fate and were evicted from the 

vassal for ever. Instead of being a great Sobranje. Another danger-signal was the 

independent State, possessing the hegemony formation of a decidedly critical society of 

of the Balkans, w’hich had been her idea when authors and professors in Sofia for the purpose 

she entered the war, she would have become of carrying on a national propaganda — ^against 

merely a “brilgo ” for German soldiers and which society the Government had to carry on 

German merchant Kter economic and politi- a propaganda of its own. Russophilism seemed 

cal destruction would have been complete. rampant. Radoslavoff made an express visit 

How such a prospect, once realized, was bbimd to Berlin — a compliment returned by the 

to affect the minds of the Bulgarian people, Kaiser in October, 1917. All these things 

those who knew anything of them could guess may be regarded as symptomatic. The fact 

without much difficulty. Anri a good many is that discontent and alarm had been growing 

were clearly beginning to rr a’ z > it, as the in- for some time, while prices of food had become 

creasing restiveness of the Opposition showed. intolerable to the bourgeois, and suspicions as 

This Opposition, composed of Radicals, Conser- to food export w’ere becoming an incentive to 

vatives, Democrats, Socialists, and above all civil war. It was questioni^le how far this 
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^n^laise in the body politic would find oxproa- 
sion in such a very imperfect representative 
organ as the Bulgarian Sobranje. But in 
May» 1918, Ferdinand apparently thought tliat 
a change in the Cabinet might have the effect 
of lotting off some superfluous steam. The 
•state of parties facilitated the manoeuvre. 
Roughly speaking, the 245 seats in the House 
were thus approximately sorted among the 
parties ; Liberals, roughly 90 in number, with 
a few King's men, under two somewhat diver- 
gent sub-leaders, Tontcheff and Ghenadieff. 
The second of these posed as an Ententophil, 
but had lost the conhdonce of the chief, and 
was generality distrusted, and then, as we have 
seen, disgraced. National Liberals niunbered 
only 10 or 12 seats, but gained distinction from 
their leader, Gueshoff, the collaborator of 
Venizelos in 1912, the man behind the Mir 
newspaper and one of the most respected (but 
not for his sti’ength) of Balkan politicians ; 
the Democrats mustered 31 seats, and had been 
led since 1908 by Malinoff, an essential oppor- 
tunist. As a Russophil he had tried without 
success to form a Ministry during the crisis of 
July, 1913. The Radical idealists followed 
Tsanoff with five supporters ; the Agrarians 
rose to 45 under Draghieff (largely anti -war in 
sympathy); Socialists (“Broad” and “ Nar 
row ”) to 21 ; Stambulovists, a flying squadron, 
supporting frequently the insecure majority of 
Radoslavoff, the Liberal chief, to 32 ; and the 
Rassophil Progressives, under Daneff, 4. 
Daneff had represented all the talents of 
Bulgaria in the London Conference, held in 
The Picture Gallery, St. James’s Palace 
<May 30, 1913), 

Liberals” ruling by the cudgel, traditional 
Russophils transfonning themselves, in a 
twinkling, into Germanophils ; Democrats kneel- 
ing before Coburg; Socialists annexationists 
and admirers of Hindenburg — these were 
the Bulgarian parties. Elections which had 
never given a majority except to those who hold 
] lower: the play of personal ambitions and 
cabals: facings round and sudden changes: 
all party activity concentrated in the seeking 
of stratagems apt to for them power, no 
matter how, or to hinder at all costs the rival 
])arty from attaining it — ^that was Bulgarian 
liarliamentarism. The same absence of prin* 
ciple ; a feeble faith in a national idea always 
arbitrary, improvised, and subject to occasional 
fluctuations of policy-— going, at need, as far 
|i8 the disavowal of the character of the race 
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— ^this was the Bulgarian national conscience. 
And this chaos of political purpose and 
finds a faithful poftmit in the Bulgarian Pi*eip, 
noisy, cynical, intriguing, thordighly venal, 
censored by Germans, and often in direct 
pay of Berlin or ViennaT But eferly in 1918 
there was serious division in the Bui gar camp. 
Mir and Narod (organ of the Social Demo- 
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crats) assnilod Radoslavoff and his 
rilla with increasing intensity. Bulgaria, 
it was said, had obtained no guarantees tM 
sea to sea expansion ; Kavala was not stcMire, 
the Dobrudja was not^Iaced unreservedly in 
Bulgarian hands as i^rornised ; above all, new 
enemies wore unrnistakeably on the horizon. 
Nothing was known accurately of our British 
success in Mesopotamia and Syria against the 
Turks, but the rapid growth of the Venizelist 
party and its battalions in the field was umnis- 
takeabte. Bulgaria had a new enemy to reckon 
with, and the reckoning would goon take place on 
the frontier or even within it. These reflections 
and those on prices and food supply brought 
matters to a head. On May 30, 1918, the two 
Sgambulovist Ministers, Petkoff (Public Works) 
and Koznitchky (Ratlways), teiideii|d their 
resi^ation, ostensibly on the ground of their 
disapfproval of the way in wMch Radoslavofl 
had handled the Dobrudja question. Ham- 
^pered at-avery turn by ingratitude and oomip- 
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tion> Radoslavoff had to resign, and the selection 
ot the pliable Malinoif as Prime Minister was 
apparently inevitable. A Bessarabian by birth, 
an astute Sifia lawyer by profession^ Malinoif 
had fnap*ied a well-to-do Jewess who had 
practised d^tistry iX Odessa. He was patentee 
of the courtly phrase, “ For you, with you, and 
always by you,” and his amenability to Court 
influence had gained him the style of ” The 
Lackey.” But he failed in his efforts to form 
a broad Coalition Cabinet. The Agrariems con- 
demned him as Pro-German, the Socialists as 
” bourgeois,” the Nationals as reactionary. 
The more advanced members of the Opposition 
already demanded a peace with the Entente 
based on Nationality and the necessity of 
creating a ” League of Nations ” ! But Malinoif 
was nothing if not a time-server, and the time 
seemed to him hardly foi* the Bread and 
Peace ” propaganda. The Kreuz Zeiiung re- 
fused to conceal the fact that the change in the 
Bulgarian Ministry w^ a regrettable circum- 
stance for Germany, but found comfort in the 
loyalty of King Ferdinand^ ” who holds the 
threads x)f foreign policy in his own- hands.” 
How far this confidence was jiutifiable has now.^ 
to be seen. We are now in a position to sum-, 
manse the prevailizi^ sentiments of the directing 
class of Bulgariami during the 20 months that 


followed the , fall of Monastir in Nov 
1916. 

The success of the Greeks in their movement 
towards reintegration caused a steadily growing * 
apprehension among the instructed classes in 
Bulgaria. Bulgarifm severities in Thessaly and 
Eastern Macedonia had become generally 
known. Their brutalities towards the Serbs - 
lost nothing in the telling. The atrocities of 
Nigrita, Serres, Doxato, and Demir Hissar 
would take a century to efface. Yet now in 
1916-17 fot^y thousand Greeks were asserted to 
have been starved to death owing to Bulgar 
action. The European War, which was to have 
concluded in 1915, seemed interminable, and 
as the winter of 1917 approached, the Bul- 
garians began to yearn to extricate themselves. 

A great deal of pro-Serb Socialist senti- 
ment was being disseminated in Germany and 
Austria. At Stockholm Hungarian Socialists 
proposed a compromise on the Macedonian 
question which would have been fatal to Bul- 
garian hopes. The Serbs were invited to con- 
clude a separate peace with Austria. All this, 
was most distasteful to Bulgarian stalwarts, 
and on the top of it came a dispute concerning 
the Dobrudja question. The Bulgarians felt it 
a serious grievance that they had not been 
allowed to establish their o#n administration 
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ii| ihat province. Their annexationist policy new homogeneous coalition in respect to 


was execrated by all the Slav population in the 
Balkans. Unrest in Bulgaria was undemitning 
the stability of the Radoslavoif Government. 
Hence the Kaiser's visit to Sofia early in October, 
1917, must be ascribed largely to a sense that 
fhe smooth working of the alliance was en* 
dangered, and a desire to soothe this feeling by 
HohenzoUern flattery. The attention of a 
special visit gratified the amour propre of the 
people of Sofia. They saw in it a mark of 
appreciation on the part of their ally, all the 
more since it was the first visit the head of a 
powerful State had ever paid to the Bulgarian 
capital. The Kaiser asserted that the present 
war after a glorious stiniggle had brought Bul- 
garia to the fulfilment of her historical ambition, 
and much to a similar purpose. Such declara- 
tions were not as explicit os the Bulgarians 
would have liked, but they helped to recapture 
recalcitrant opinion and to muzzle the opposi- 
tion. But dissension was not long in raising its 
head. The integrity of the Dobrudja as a 
Bulgarian province wfiuj lost by the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. Bulgaria was, appai’ently, to 
receive no pickings from Rumania. Turkey 
was actually clamouring for some territory 
(along the banks of the Maritsa ) at present held 
by Bulgaria. T^eir country, like God, was 
ii^lerant of partnership. Bulgarian chau- 
vinis/ti and megalomania had received a shrewd 
shock. Were not Rumania, Serbia and Greece 
after all to pay the cost of a Greater Bulgaria ? 
Ferdinand had hitherto been regarded as the 
guarantee of this by his subjects, just as he had 
been regarded as a guarantee of loyalty and 
fidelity by the Kaiser. The situation was thus 
fairly electric when in August*; 1918, just two 
months after the chan^ in the cabinet* the 
meoim of the Allies on the Western Front began 
insensibly to have a cumulative influence. In 
the ineanwhile, the very typical official aperpu 
on the situation was cpinmunicated to a listening 
world through * the of the Echo de 

Buigarie* ^ » 

‘‘ Bri, Radodavdfl is resig^ng because the 
length oil the war, which den& a constant 
and sustained e^% strained 

the goveiiQnient He is retiring 
because the neoensity of oohtitiuii^ this effort, 
Mpeeik%^^h being 

;diplDmatio 
graater ocn^tratioh 
of national deaues aad energies, and that is why 


political programme to be followed at home is 
well as abroad. 

** This programme is simple. lt|is a matt4^ 
of organizing the economic life , of th^ country 
and of assuring the food Supply Of the army 
and of the people, so as to be able to ^age still 
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more vigorously the struggle for national unity, 
and everything will be subordinated to, this 
great aim. If as regards the internal ritfimKi 
changes are inevitable, nothing will be plumged 
as regards Bulgaria's position. The aims of 
.Bulgfuia's policy are too clear and too simple 
to be conceived in a different fashion,, and as 
to the means to achieve them, they , are all 
indicated by the enormous .sucoes^ attained 
since the entry of Bulgaria into wqrlid- war 
OR the side of the Central J^owept.'" 

Perhaps the nmt eloquent qonm 
this , is containudw iu ; thu of 

d cs egri uos irom Armies/ iiurmg 

the first six months of 1918: January, 64 ; 
February, 80 ; March, 89; .«April, 59 ; May, 
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170; June, 210. The nuinber^i would have 
Seen higher hut for the excessively uncom- 
promising attitude of the Allied jjentries on 
outpost, diir motor boats caught spies on 
l^ake them proved intract- 

able. 

“ Tha deserters all agree in stating that the 
conditions of life in Bulgaria are unbearable, 
and hopes of ultimate victory have vanished 
fnun the people. There is ggeat and increasing 
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insubordination in the army, many units having 
lately refused orders to attack. They also 
state that nuu\erous soldiers, unwilling to de.sert 
to the enemy, have ti^en advantage of home 
leave to desert to the mountains, where they 
remain in hiding,” 

In October, 1917, while the Greeks were 
beginning to filter in slowly, the British troops, 
under General Milne, were still mainly re- 
sponsible for the ejxstei’n sector of the Balkan 
front. This sector of the Allied line ran north- 
west from the mouth of the Struma River past 
Lake Tahinos and its marshes up the broad 
valley to the junction of the Butkova and 
Struma Rivers. On this right part of the line, 
in a land of flats, lakes and marshes, trendies 
were fe# and far between. Floods profoundly 
influenced tactics. As soon as the floods came 
down heavy guns had to be moved bfifhk to 
the south side of the river. The virtual lack^ 
o^ cavalry was practically a severo handicap 


in this part of the front. Farther west on the 
Vardar sector, where trenches abounded as 
in F>anco, amidst the ganglion of hills round ^ 
about the beautiful but inhosi)i table Lake Doi- 
ran region, cavalry would have been useless. 
From Butkova the line turned westward, along 
the slopes of the Krusha Balkans, to Lake Do? 
ran, and thtm to near Doiran tow’ii, ami swept 
.south-south-west to the VWdar Valley. The 
wdiole sector was about 100 miles long, and 
distant about 48 to 54 miles north from the 
city of Salonika. It barred the way against 
an attack from Seres and the Rupel Pass 
(N.F.), wdiile it both guarded and threatened 
the Vardar Valley, the enemy’s m lin line of 
communication and his shortest and easiest 
road to Salonika. Salonika itself was rela- 
tiv'cly at least as remote a ba^o as Havre on the 
Western Front. The vertex of the line was 
bounded to the north by a railw ay from Doiran 
to Demir Hissarand Seres (thence to Drama and 
Dedcagatch), but this lira^ w^as too much exposed 
to gun and rifle fire to be used by either belliger- 
ent. Our front roughly made the shape of a bow* « 
from Tahinos l..ake (oast) to just north of 
Karasuli (west). The railway links were all 
on the west. The main line to Vskub w^ent up 
through Dudular and Topchin (dum|)s) (whence 
due east the Bird Cage and^akes prolonged a 
stiff line of rlefence right away to Stavros^^to 
Karasuli (south of our fi’ont), to GeVgheli 
(north of the enemy front). From Karasuli, 
w'here the French constructed a duplicate 
bridge to link up with their a(?rodome at 
Bohemitza, a branch line linked the Salonika- 
Uskub with the Salonika-Doiran line. And this 
branch road, though under shell fire, was 
constantly used by night. A few miles south 
of the junction at Kiliiidir was our 12th Corps 
Headquarters (22nd, 26th, and late^r, OOtjji 
Divisions, mostly of Kitchener’s Army troops) 
at Yanosh (Janes), south of which again was 
our giant dump at Sarigeul (Sarigol), and from 
Sarigol through Kukush (Kilkic) (a jdace with 
a landmark church quartered in numbers since 
1913) we made a V-shaped deviation and event- 
ually a light railroad to Gramatna-Snevee, 
whence stores were tratpmitte<l on mule pack to 
the greater part of our high-pitched front 
(Krusha Balkan). As the rail was inadequate, 
we built a first-class road from Sarigol to Sala- 
manli, and so right into Salonika^ Before this, 
in summer, a good deal of our motor transport 
had to wend its way up the bed of the Oaliko 
River. The whole of this region betweeft 
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L^ngaza Lake and the Struma Valley is a 
tansled mass of troublous and cheerless moun- 
tains of the highest Cmuberland elevation, 

* snow-crested for months in the yeai*. To ser\'e 
our north-eastern front and the lower Struma, 
we had to build another wide causeway through 
tjangaza, Likovan and Lahana, passing on its 
way near by the Headquarters of the IGth 
Corps (28th and 27th Divisions, mostly regular 
troops, and Irish regiments of the lOtli Divi- 
sion). 

A summary of the military happenings 
during the year preceding the collaps(‘ of 
Bulgaria in September, 1918, will not occupy 
much space. Nothing in the way of tactical 
achievement had approached the brilliant 
assault upon Monastir by the veteran Serbs in 
November, 1916. The Bulgarian Jiad j)roved 
a formidable opponent. Ht^ had no routiiu' 
which could be circumvented like that of tlu* 
German. He attacked night and day, and 
was as ready with the bayoiud anti the but t o.s 
with long range artillery and machine-gun lire. 

• His Generalissimo was still Jekoff, who, likt' 
Savoff anti Dimitrieft*, hatl tiistinguishetl him- 
self in t\w war of 1912, but the higher commaiul 
and the technical branches were all untler tht' 
close tutelage of the Germans. In October, 
1917, the troop}? which had been withdrawn 

from the v’’alleys of the Struma and Butk<.>va 

• * 

at tfho beginning t)f the summer were 


replaced on the lovver grountl, and minor 
operations, in wdiich 250 prisoners were take*, 
were successfully carriet I on by the lOth Gorps, 
mainly of^7th and 28th Divisit)ns,iiagain8t the 
villages of the valley. Meanwhile among the 
broken hills of the 12th C-t#ps froni (22nd and 
26th Divisions) between Doiran Lakejand the 
Vardar, our raiding parties incessantly hnri'ied 
the enemy ami returned with prisoners. Near 
Matchukovo in a raid against Boyau Hill, the 
12th Battalion Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers broke through the strong hostile out 
post |)osition .500 yards in front of their main 
objective, (altered the emany trenches, and 
having destroyed three machine - guns and 
inflict4^d h('avy casualties, n^turmal bringing 
all their woundi'd with them. In October also 
(iencral Milne drew anotlua* brigade into 
reserve, this being simj^litied by the extension 
of the French front from Fiorina to the left 
bank of the N'ardar. '^rowards the end of 
D(*c(anber, 1917, the chief command of the 
Allie<l Armies on this front was transferred 
from Gtnu'ral 8arrail to (»eueral Guillauinat. 
The latter set (d)out greatly st lengthening the 
defen(M»s of Salonika, when* the chief H(*ad- 
(juarters weiu* locat(‘d. The need for tins had 
be(*n emphasized by (h'rman air raids. Jm- 
pregnaVih' against infantry, the “ Bird Cagii ” 
was vuln(*rable to aeroplanes, and nearly a 
thousand casualties resulted m'ar Summer- 
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the times history of the WAR; 


•hill Camp as late as March. 1917. The 
St9th (General Hospital also suffered severely. 
Vonizelist troops had already reinforced the 
French oi^ the left. In March, *1918, the 
First Hellenic J^arissa Division was put at 
( Jeneral^ Milne’s diiQJOsal, and was attached to 
the Ifith Ar?iiy Corps on the Struma River 
front, where it took over a sector to the north 
of Lake Tahinos. Unfortunately, this re- 
iiiforcenient was almost inmiediately counter- 
balanced by an extensiofi of front. The 
UiHsian troops de.serted Cejieral Guillauinat 
on the left, and the British had to resume their 
iMvsponsibility for t he whole of the Vardar line. 
In the second week of A|>ril local 0 |>erations 
w'c’re intensified on both Struma and Doiraii 
fronts. ^Pen \'illages were occupied temporarily 
in the Struma V'alley, the Hellenic troops, who 
were being stea<lily reinforced, bearing a con- 
8|»icuous j)tirt. During the same period in April 
Serbs on the left, with some aid from Yugo. 
Slav volunteers, cnpture<l the important ridge 
of Vetrenik and improved their po.ition 
north-east of Monastir. At the end of May the 
Creek troops made a fine advance near the 
Skni <li l^egen, between Vodena and the Vardar, 
and captured over 1,000 Hulgars and Oerinans, 
Hut for impetuously overrunning their own 


barrage they would have^ got farther, (pn 
June 10-11 the PVench, with the aid of 
Albanian contingents, captured the villages 
and over 300 prisoners west of Lake Ochrida. 
All theso gains, culminating in some suc- 
cessful small raids on the British front, were 
neutralized somewhat by the reduction of o»fb 
infantry from 13 to 10 battalions per division, 
the balance being transferred to France. No 
open ci'evices were yet seen on the enemy 
front, but there is no doubt that the internal 
front of Bulgaria was very seriously shaken 
about this time. The Emperor of Austria 
made a flying visit to Sofia, in the course 
of which his train was stoned an»l other 
hostile demonstrations made. Discontent 
was tleveloping rapidly in some of the best 
rt^giments ; desertion increased steadily during 
June, and in the middle of the month the 
resignation of the four-ytar-old Kadoslavoff 
Cabinet came about suddenly, to the serious 
disquietude of the Berlin and Vienna politicians. 
During this month, wrote Sir George Milne, 
our commander-in-chief, the first indications oL^ 
a lowering in tnoral of the Bulgarian Army 
became noticeable. A mutinous spirit was 
gaining ground. Early in this month (Jime 8) 
General Guillaumat, who hod won golden 
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opinfttns from all the Allied forces under his 
command, was succeeded by General Franchet 
d’Esperey, who was destined to bring about 
a cyclonic change in the long stagnant 
Balkan situation. On June 27 Greece cele- 
brated with an elation and an unanimity which 
^uld have seemed impossible three months, 
and fantastic nine months, before the anni- 
versary of her entry into the war. Towards 
the end of July d’Esperey let it be known 
that a general offensive of the Allied Annies 
might bo expecttxi during the first fort- 
night of Sepfomber. In this movement 
the British troops, reinforced by two Greek 
divisions with heavy arlillery and cavalry, 
were to hoM and improve the position 
east and west of Lake Doiran, but at any rate 
to hold up as many Bulgarian troops as possible 
and prevent them diverting reserves to their 
centre, where, unknown to them, the impemling 
blow was to fall. The infantry intended for this 
at tack wore gradually withdrawn from the front 
line and carefully prepared for the rdle they 
were to fulfil. During August attention was 
**ii verted from the front line and the Vardar 
valley. The Austrians, after a short spurt, hail 
to give ground before the efforts of the Italians 
in Albania and the hinterland of Avlona. 
Tn the first week oj August the King of Bulgaria, 
pleading ill-health and war- weariness, sought 
a fefiipe at Bad- Nauheim, where he w^aa visited 
at the nid of the month by the Kaiser. The 
King of Bavaria simultaneously planned a visit 
to Sofia. ’Falaat Pasha, the Turkish Grand 
Vizier, paid a visit to Bulgaria about the same 
time, and made some egregious predictions. 
The war, he said, had exhausted itself. Every- 
thing that could be got out of the war had been 
got out of it. All their enemies were coming to 
agree that there was no sense in continuing it, its 
Atility was proved, and it would give out 
before winter. Bulgaria and Turkey must 
mutually support one another and favouiable 
conditions for peace negotiations would thus be 
created. Artillery operations began before the 
middle of the month. The Germans had a few 
guns of over 20,000 yards range and of great 
accuracy. The British, on the other hand, had 
been provided since •April with additional 
artillery and effective 9*2 howitzers. A feint 
attack to deceive the enemy as to the Allies* 
objective was made by our troops of the 27th 
Division fGloucesters and Hants) on the right 
bank of the Vardar Valley quite ecu^ly in 
Septem^r. The general attack began on the 



GENERAL MILNE (right) AND VOIVODE 
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morning of September 14. The attack was 
made not far froin the centre of the line between 
Monastir and Doiran. Mr. Balfoiu* annoimced 
the brilliant success of the opening offensive on 
September 16. On Sunday moniing, after a 
strong preparation with big guns, Serbian and 
French troops attacked the Bulgar works in th«f 
mountainous zone of the Dobropolye, the whole 
of the first Bulgarian position being carried on 
a front of seven miles, notwithstanding the 
great difficulties of the terrain. The front 
pierced was shortly widenotl to nearly 13 miles. 
All along the 80 mile front, from Doiran to 
Monastir, the artillery bombardment became 
intense. Within 24 hours the Franco -Serbian 
troops under the command of the Voivode 
Mishitch, stormed the Bulgar ti*enchos on the 
mountain heights from Sokol to Vetronik. 
These heights are due north, about 14 miles, of 
Lake Ostrovo. The attacks were aimed west- 
wards in the direction of the Tchema Bend and 
Monastir. The cavalry sought to licut the 
Bulgars off from Prilep, Beyond the Prilep is 
the fiabuna Pass, and that forced, Uskub is 
, exposed, Uskub, the key to any serious ^ 
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• offensive against Bulgaria. Over 4,000 prisoners 
and 30 guns were taken and the Yugo-Slav 
Division carried with nuignifieent dash the 
Kosyak massif, the second enemy position and 
the higlies^. point in the district. From these 
lofty nV»sts the Bi^Jgars for over two years had 
looked down upon the Serbian Army, patiently 



COLONEL GANTCHEFF. 

Euliianan representative at Rrest-Litovsk, and at 
German Headquarters. 


abiding its time. That time had now come. 

The Bulgars in the Teherna Bend mountains 

were threatened with encirclement, ami every 

day seemed to empliasize the importanc<> of th(3 

gap which the xalour of th.e Serbians had cut in 

the Bulgarian front. The condition precedent 

to our attack in the Doiran region was now 

acliieved. 'Phis Anglo-Helleiiic attack sur- 

passetl all the others in hazard, but was of 
c ... 

supreme and primary importance as pmrung 
down the Bulgarian reserve.s attached to this 
fi’ont and so preventing the enemy from sending 
nnnforcements to the aid of the troops beaten 
by the Serbians. The trenches, jiillboxes, and 
em]>lacoments had all been most diligently 
graven in the rock here, and the resistance 
was sure to be most tenacious. 'Phe main 
operations b(‘gan on Wednesday, the 18th, and 
were directed against the formidable “ Pip ” 
ridge and the accompanying heights. Here 
were our 22nd and 2()th Divisions, as already 
described, together with the Sore.s (Hellenic) 
Division and a battery of Greek heavy guns. 
The total mirnbiT of Greeks available at th?s 
time aldfig the whole fighting line was so.ne- 
thing near 130,000, and well by this time did 
they justify the exhilarating forecasts of M. 
A’enizolos. The Greeks are notoriously good «. 


winners. A new national spirit animated them, 
their officers had recovered from the fnaiaise 
of December, 1910, their spirits were inex- 
haustible and iiTepressible. The whole of tins 
composite force, reinforced by a regiment of 
French infantry, was entrusted to the command 
of Lieut.. General Sir H. F. M. Wilson, 

Hand in hand with the main attack, a secondary 
and surprise attack was prepared round tlie 
east and northern sides of the pear-shaped 
Lake Doiran (“> by miles) against the 
Bulgar trenches on the slopes of the Belesh 
range. If successful this action would turn 
the Doiran-Vardar front on its left, and in 
any case would prevent reinforcements moving 
to the west. But the operation was excep- 
tionally difficult, for it involved a large concen- 
tration by night and an advance without 
artillery preparation aci'Os.s the plain between 
the Knisha Balkans and the Belesh. The Cretan 
Division of the Greek Army of National Defence 
sustained the resjionsibility, but wen* assigned 
in .su[)port the troo|)s of the 28th Division, 
commanded by Maj.-Gen. K. li. Croker. Our 
effectives, it must bo remembered, at this time’ 
of year had fallen b(*low one half of the normal 
owing to the fever and the influenza. Fortu- 
nately the same influences wore by no means 
without their effect on the eiv'ii y. The Vardar 
wind ami the Vardar hwer will he remembered 
in execration alike by friend and foe^ ^Phe 
Bulgarian front between the Doiran Lake and 
the Vardai' was one of exceptional strength. 
3’here were steep hillsides and rounded hills. 
There was little soil. Climbing was often 
ombarra.ssed by the lack of handgrip and 
purchase. The hard, rocky ground made 
consolidation of a newly- won position difficult, 
and gave an overwhelming advantage to thc^^ll 
defender, well dng into trenches that had 
the deliberate work of throe years. Deep-effl^' 
ravines diverted progi’oss and aJfforded un# 
limited ojjportunity for enfilading fire. (The 
Jumeaiix Ravine wa.s a paralysing instance of 
this.) In all this complexity of natural 
features the humps of the “ Pip ” Ridge and 
the Grand Couronn6 stood out conspicuous. 
The former from a height of over 2,000 feet 
sloped southwards to^fards our lines, over- 
looking our trenches and the whole 50 miles 
south to Salonika. To its right the country 
.iipped and rose to a less sharp but no less intri- 
cate maze of hills mounting tier upon tier from 
Petit Couronn6, with its steep and rugged sides, 
above Doiran Lake to Grand Couronnd, itself 
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NIGHT ON LAKE DOIRAN DURING THE FIGHTING. 


little lower than the suniinit of the Pip Hidge. 
The enemy had taken full advantage of his 
ground. He was strongly entrenched in three 
sacce.ssive lint\s, with communication trenches 
deeply cut into the rock, and roomy, well- 
timber jd dug-outs with concrete machine-gun 
('in placements, ancJ on the crest between Pip 
Ridge and Grand Oouronne, w'ith gun pits. It 
was the key position of the Vardar-Doiran 
^^lefence.s, and the enemy held it with his be.st 
troops. 

Shortly before dawn on September 18, the 
bombardment of four daj^s was intensified, 
and west of the lake f-he attack was launched. 
Soon after 0 o'^ock the tw'o regiments of 
tho Hellenic Division on th(^ right had stormed 
the ofiemy position up to tlie ruaghboiirhood 
of Doiran Hill, which rose above the ruins 
of the town, and had taken a large number 
of prisoners. On the left tho Ohth Infantry 
Rrigade, which had been detailed to lend 
the attack on the “ P ” Ridge, advaiice<l 
with consummate self-sacrifice and gallantry. 
Here the enemy had established three sinmg 
lines of defence, teeming with concrete machine- 
^in eniplacements from which they couM 
sweep and enfilade the wdiolc front. Aftei* 
sev'ere fighting the 12th Battalion, Chesliiro 
Regiment, and the 9th Battalion, South 
Lancashire Regiment, supported by the 8th 
Battalion, King’s Shroijshire Light infantry, 
succeeiled in reaching the third line of trenches. 
At this point they came under devastating 
machine-gun fire and, finable to make further 
progress, were eventually compelled to fall back 
to their original position. In their heroic 
attempt they had lost about 65 per cent, of 
their strengtii, including Lieutenant -Colonel 
Hon. A. R. Clegg-Hill, D.S.O., and Lieutenant- 
Colonel B. F. Bishop, M.C., who fell at the 


head of their battalions. In the centre, 
Hellenic and Welsh troops together assaulted 
the network of hills and trenches between tho 
“ P ” Ridge and Grand Couronne arul pene- 
trated to a depth of about one mile. Severe 
loss w^as inflicted on the enemy, who offered a 
desperate resistancis su|>ported by a heavy 
machine-gun fire from immensely strong em- 
placements hlaste<l in the solid rock. In spite 
of this the lower slopes of Graml Gouroim^ 
w'ero reairhed. But the lack of success on tho 
“P” Ridge made it impossihh* to retain tho 
ground so hardly won, and tlie battalions 
gradually fell back to their former lines, tho 
last to leave being the Hur\'ivors of tht> 7th 
Battalion South Wah^s Borderers, 19 
uiiw^oundeil men and one wounded officer. 

Meanwhile, on the east of the? lake tho 
(’roti^n Division, supported hy troo])s of the 
28th Division, had advanced across tlie gradu- 
ally narrowing plain to attack the (enemy’s 
po.sitions on the? Blaga Planina, to the north 
of the lake. In difficult country they h»uf 
assembled during the night behind the dis- 
mantled railway embankment below the village 
of Popovo. At daw'll the?y cari-ied tlie enemy’s 
outpost line nrnl pressed forward to his main 
line near Nikoliteh. This they p(*iiet rated in 
two fdaces on a narrow' front, hut a i)erman(?nt 
htild could not be maintained. It was a 
difficult operation, carried out in its early 
stages in darkness and later under a blazing 
sun, across open ciaintry to a line six miles 
from tlie starting point, without artillery 
preparation, against an enemy who knew every 
^ard of tlie ground and had perfect observation 
from tho steep slopes to the south. Our troops 
therefore returned to the line of railway. The 
mai^ aim was that none of tho enemy reserves 
which had been attracted to the Doiran-Vardar 
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f 'front should bo diverted elsewhere. For this 
* * purpose orders were issued that all the ground 
won was to be retained. A Greek regiment 
of the 14th Hellenic Division was sent up as a 
vcservv in support from Naresh (2^inile8 back 
from the front line) where it Imd been training. 

Durifig ,the night of the 18 -19th a heavy 
Tiombardinent was maintained. At 5 a.in. 
(ireek and Scottish troops moved forw'ard 
against the enemy’s positions on the low’er 
.slopes of Grand Couroniie. Again, in spite of 
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(he intense machine-gun fire, they succeeded 
in reaching their objective at many points. 
Several of the intermediate works were captured 
and held again.st determined counter-attacks. 
Unfortunately, on the loft the Allied troops at 
their position of assembly had come under 
heavy barrage, and could make no further 
progress. In spite of this the 65th Infantry 
Jlrigttdo, which had moved up rapidly during 
the night from an influenza observation camp, 
twice gallantly tried alone to capture the “ P ” 
Kidge, but was driven back by overwhelming 
fire from the enemy’s machine guns. The 
effect was that the troops in the centre foimd 
their left flank exposed. Their right was also 
threatened, and they were compelled to fall 
back, stubbornly fighting the whole way. The 
12th Battalion, Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, the 8th Battalion. Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, and the 11th Battalion Scottish 
Rifles, covered the retirement in spite of tlie 
severe cf^uulties, including loss of all their 
commanding oflicers, killed or wounded. 

Petit Couronne, Trdon Hill and Doiran '^own 


were consolidated on the afternoon of the|,19th. 
The “ Pip ” Ridge and Grand Couronn5 Jiad 
not been taken, our losses were very hee^, 
and progress inconsiderable so far ; but the 
enemy had been severely shaken, and had 
lost 1,200 in prisoners alone. The Whole of 
his reserves had been pinned down to this 
front and had suffered so severely that th^ 
were now ineffective. 

In the meantime what was taking place on * 
the main line of attack north of the Tcherna 
Bond ? On Saturday, 21st, the French entered 
Prilep ; the reti‘eating enemy with fresh 
German troops kept up a rearguard battle, 
falling back on U(;l(*s. On the 26th it was known 
that the Serbs had captured the whole of the 
Babuna Pass together with Veles and Ishtip, 
thus severing the Bulgarian forces into tuo 
groups. The So-called Eleventh German Army 
(Bulgarians commanded by a Gemian general 
and staff and stiffened with German battalions) 
was driven west towards Kalkandeien. The 
eastern armies were forced to retire to the north 
and by way of Strumnitza. 'Phe Serbs were 
pressing on with furious zeal to Uskub, aiid»«. 
the Bulgars could not spare a man from the 
Doiran front to stem their onset. M uch booty 
was obtained on the Prilep- Grads ko road. An 
immense dump of supplies fell into the hands 
of the Series at Gradsko Station on the 24th. 
Next day the Serbians enteretl Ishtip wh^le 
their cavalry pushed northwards 20 ‘miles 
north-east to Kotshana. Their cavalry since the 
commencement of the sweep had advanced 
nc^arly 80 tniles in a straight line. 

By this time there was no doubt that the 
Allied advance in the Balkans was developing 
into a victory of great importance. The 
enemy’s retreat had extended to the wings, the 
pocket ci-eated by the deep thrust of the French 
anil Serbian wings had spread into a grea^ 
arc, and the Allies were marching forward on a ' 
front of nearly 100 miles. No fewer than six 
Allied forces were taking part in the movement. 

On the west the Italians and Yugo -Slavs had 
swept forward and redeemed 16 villages from 
the enemy ; in the centre were the French and 
Serbians ; and on the east, on both sides of the 
Vardar, the British an(|^ Hellenic troops were 
now beginning to press on the heels of the 
Bulgarians, w'ho wei'e burning ' stations and 
ammunition dumps. 

The largest aggregate of BulgjStr troops by 
far was that contained in the so-called Eleventh 
Gennan Aitny, 2 Gemian, 1 2 1 Bulgar battalions, ' 
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und a German command. This held the Serbian 
teiyitory in the west from Ochrida Lake to 
Malar iipa, including the sector on our left from 
I’cherna to Malar upa, which the Allies had chosen 
{early in August, 1918) for. their main offensive 
operations in order that thus the main lino of 
communications and re victualling of the greater 
fjtrt of the enemy front toward Demir Ka[>u 
and Krivolak— that is the Uskub -Salonika 
railway — ^might be threatened and, in case of 
success, taken. At the same time it was aimed 
to facilitate the w^ork of the main attack by 
organizing attacks on the whole of the remaining 
front. This w'oukl mislead the enemy auf* 


towards Radovushta. The maim attack, a.s w^e’ 
have seen, was carrie<l out by Serbian and French ^ 
forces between Dzena and the River Tcherna 
the enemy being pursued towards Ishtip, and 
the Uskub-Salonika line cut. Theij left flank 
was guarded by the .3rd Greek Division. The 
Second and Fourth Bulgarian Armi©^ o{lR»rating 
along the Struma down to the yEgean coast, 
and consisting largely of reserve or second linct 
battalions (between 50 and 00 in number), were 
contained mainly by the 1st, 2Tid and 1 .3th Greek 
Divisions. * 

To return now' to the British J<"ront on the 
morning of Saturday, the 24th, on W'hieh the 



BULGARIAN TROOPS MARCHING OUT OF KRUSHEVO. 

fjjevent him from conveying forceps from the 
other sectors for the purpose of reinforcing that 
sector in which the main attack was to proceed. 

The chief rdle here fell upon General Milne and 
the British Army; who with two Greek divisions 
(Seres and Crete) under his command, had to 
take on the First Bulgarian Army, of 77 nominal 
and 62 active strength in battalions, ranged 
between Malarupa and^ Mount Belesh. After 
a violent struggle in which the Greeks bore a 
conspicuous part, they eventually broke tlirough 
the defence on the mountainous line of Belessi, 
and captured the Strumnitza plain. Two other 
Greek Divisions (IV. and Archipelago )cro88©d the 
Vardar from the west, and joined in the pursuit 


Franco -Serbian Army had reached the line 
Gradishta-Boshava-Dragojil, thus turning the 
right flank of the enemy, and cutting his com- 
munications down the Vardar Valley. By 
noon it was plain that a hurried retirement 
on the Doiran front had begun. The dopot>s at 
Hudova.Tcheshtovo, and other places behind the 
lines w'cre observed to be in flames, and numer- 
ous explosions showed that ammunition depots 
were l>eing overywh^^e blown up. Our fliers 
i^w% with such assistatice as w'as po.^sible from 
the Yeomanry, served the infantry su^:)remely. 
For seven months they had attained, after 
raanj struggles, the mastery in the air — now 
quite complete. The observers of the Royal 
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STRUMNITZA. 


Air Foi’oe rt']:)(.)rt<^(l that tha Kosturino Pass 
un thf* Struuinitza road, the only good line of 
retreat now open to the en(?niy, was blocked 
by masses of men and transports moving 
northwards. Tho pilots of the Royal Air 
Force, flying low, took full a4 vantage of 
this opportunity. They bombed the Bulgar 
columns ami shot down men and animals with 
their machine guns, causing heavy casualtiis 
and a confusion that bordered on panic. 

During the evening patrols reported that the 
adv’aiiced trenches of tho enemy were empty. 
Hefon? dawn on the 22nd, tho whole of the 
British force was on tho move. By nightfall 
the foiHMuost troops, greatly hampered by 
broken brifiges and hard tracts of no-man’s 
land, had reached tho lino Kara - Ogular- 
Viamzali-Bogdant zi. Close touch was kept with 
the hostile rear guai’ds, which, well supplied with 
mountain and macliine guns, ditl all they could 
to delay our pursuit. West of the Vardar tho 
27th Division advanced with the Archipelago 
Division of the Fi-anco-Hellenic Corps on their 
immediate left. 

The first of the Allies to enter Bulgaria, at 
Kosturirio, were units of tho 2t)th Division, 
ovorni'^ht, followed by the l^erbyshire Yeo- 
manry. early on the morning of September 25. 
'riiese were the leading troops of the XVI. 
Coi’ps under l.ieutenant-General C. J. Briggs, 
K.C.B.. K.C.M.G., w'ho had been brougl^t 

round fi’oin the right to the left of tht army. 
They wAe follow’ed shortly after by the 14th 
Hellenic, w hich ha\l replaced the Sores Division 
in the Anglo- Hellenic Army 


At tho same time the 22nd Division from the 
west, and tho Cretan Division from the east, of 
Lake Doiran began to climb the steep slopes 
of the Belashitsa Range on the north of the lake. 
In the centre the 28th Division, which haci 
made forced marches across from the extreme 
right reached the heights of Djuma Obasi. On 
September 26, the Ihth Corps descended to the 
Strumnitza Valley and gained the Strumnitza- 
Petritch road During the nighA Frencli, Helleuii: 
and British troops stormed and captured the 
towering summits of the Belashitsa. 'Phiso’ar^e 
is over 4,000 feet above the lake, the ascents 
are severe, there are practically no paths, and 
communication was necessarily most irregular. 
In this operation the 8th Battalion, South 
Wales Borderers, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. C. Dobbs, D.S.O., specially distinguished 
themselves. 

U]) to this date, 30 guns, large quantities of 
ammunition, and three hospitals had betm 
captured, while many of our wounded prisoners 
had been recovered ; considerable quantities 
of guns, motor cars and stores had been found 
abandoned all along the line of retreat and in 
the mountains. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of September 
26, a Bulgarian jKirlementaire, under a white 
flag and bearing a proposal to conclude an 
armistice, approached tlie British lines, and was 
immediately conducted to Sir G. Milne’s Head- 
quarters and thence to the Allied Headquarters 
at Salonika. Two days later ^he Bulgarian 
Plenipotentiaries, including General Lukoff,. 
commander of the Second Bulgarian Army^ 
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passed through the British lines on tht*ir way 
to Salonika. Our 16th Corps now .swung east* 
wards, with two Hellenic Divisions, down the 
Butkova Valley against Rupel and Deiiiir Hissar. 
The Royal Air Force found the Kresiia Pass 
choked by the retreating enemy, wliose Struma 
Aany was now in danger. Our pilots, as sub- 
sequent reports showed, did enormous execution. 
Slowly, but surely, oiu* men were fighting their 
way forward, when at 2 a.m. on September 30 
(15 miles from Rupel Pass), the news came 
that a military conveidion had been signed at 
the Allied Headquarters. 

By September 26-27 the French, Serbs, and 
Italians had completely broken the enemy’s 
resistance on the front between the Varda i* and 
Monastir, and were seriously threatening the 
enemy’s line of retreat along the V’ardar and 
between Prilep and \'eles. The least showy 
part was assigned to our troops, but much of 
the credit for the victory is due to the British, 
whose persistent attacks on tlu* Doiran front, 
the pivot on which we had he\m held up for 
two days, in face of the heavie.st o[)position, 
prevented the enemy from transferring his 
reserves westward to meet the main attack. 

Of all the fighting fronts that of Salonika had 
long been the Cindeivlla. Men asked could any 


good thing come out of Salonika ! Yet from 
this front came the first glimmer of victory. * 
(Germany had be(?n sorely stricken, wounc^ed in 
a vital spot? Austria-Hungary was grumbling, 
and wo were now in a position to assist the 
|)rocess. The most sensitiv# and mortal spot 
of the Central Alliance was in the South-East, 
and the Germans couhl no longer conceal the 
damage by whitewashing. The demand upon 
the Supreme Army Command for re.serves was 
stark, categorical, iiTiperative. Yet it was clear, 
among the tornado of lies, that it could not 
possibly be met. The last fortnight had more 
than justified the so called “long loaf,” the 
interminable mark-time of three yeai's duration, 
the West as “ Salonika.” The long 
n of General Guillaumat, which 
had known so well how^ to interpret, 
was most ))rillia.ntly \ indicated. 'Die French 
and British Armies had maintained the position 
and held the ring wdth a superb toughne.ss and 
.sangfroid, but the s|iear-point had been supplied 
in the last rush by tw’o armies virtually resur- 
rected from the dead — the Serbs and the Greek.s. 
To the Serbs was allocated the agreeable and 
most welcome ta.sk of going for the ball, wliilst 
the Auglo-Uellenic forc<^ on th(? right -cent re 
w'ent for the man. '^Dnw drew upon th(‘mselve.s 


kno\ui to 
pjfl^ratin 
a Esperey 
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the weight of the enemy’s reserves, and gripped 
fast tiis powerful left arm while tlio Franeo- 
8erbs striiek op the other and got round at the 
l>aek. 'Fhft Rolgars kncnv that they were 
beaten, and liasttMietl to follow the course 
dictated Wy eUanonlary self interest. They 
ret;ardfyl tludr kintr's alliaiue as a thret? years* 
eo?n|>act with the Evil Oiie. TIeee things had 
frankly astonished them: the duration of t ho 
sli ugghs oui’ mule t rans|>nrt ; t-he ]>rowi\ss 
of our m(>n as promiscuous raiders. 

'Fla* gist of the whok^ cninpaign is comprised 
in thes(' im[)ressions. It had to be envisaged 
as Wellington envisaged that of Spain, ais a 
problfMii of transport, and the ecaiversion of 
our transport ainl amhukmce from wheel to 
pack was a mira(*le of orgaidzation. Progress 
was !iot straiglit but zig/ag, until sudderdy a 
turn <*ana‘ and the en?»ny could stand no more. 
Th(^ (h'rnuin Army had <levelo|)ed a Spanish 
ulcer. 

'Fhe ({reeks saerificod the idea of fighting in 
a single block ; eight divisions fought in diffe- 
ivnt sectors, and fought well, while anoiht'r 
division, the 14th, came up on the 22nd, and 


joined in the pursuit with our Derbysl^re 
Yeomanry over very hilly country, entering 
Bidgaria at Kostnrino on the 25th. As for 
tlic Bi itish contribution, the grit and ondurarice 
of the Kitchener or Nmv Army man, in a dour, 
lonesome, ill-provided country, with an invisible 
and truculent (?nemy ; his never-ending toll, 
whether as fightc*r or road-builder, with no hope 
of leave and v^ray little of recreation of any kind, 
except a sufprise bombing : his native quality 
— these hav'^e sehlfun been seen in a sfrongtu 
liglit than during the threes years’ sojourn on 
the Salonika front. 

The Armistice, pending the final peace settle- 
ment, was signed by the Bulgarian Envoys, wdio 
passed through (lenoral Milne’s lines on Thurs- 
day, the 2(ith, and Cleneral Franchet d’Esporey, 
the French Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
of the Orient, at Salonika, on Sunday, September 
29, 1918. The Agreement, essentially military, 
dealt cursorily or not at all wdt h political issues, 
and left frontier questions in suspense. For 
the moment the south and w’cvstern bomidari^ 
of Bulgaria were to be those of 1918. Broadly 



GRNERAL PROIOGEKOFF (X)^ BULGARIAN MINISTER OF WAR. 
Photographed in Berlin abortly before the Armiatiee. 
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A BULGARIAN OFFiCKR ANNOUNCING THE ARMISTICE TO HIS MEN IN AN 

OCCUPIED SERBIAN TOWN. 


rtpeaking, the most important effects of the 
armistice were that^the direct (Jerman route 
to Constantinople was cut and placed under 
^Allied control. The lower Danube ceased to 
he available for enemy f raffic, and it became 
impossible for Germany or Austria-Hungary 
to reinforce or supply Tiirkey sa\'e through the 
Hurnanian or Russian Black Sea ports. 'I’he 
following is an outline in summary: (1) lui- 
inerliate demobilization ; Bulgaria henceforth 
ceasing to be a IxOligerent. (2) Immediate 
evacuation of the territories still occuj)ied by 
Hul^rians in (jr(‘ece and Serbia ; no cattle, 
cereals or provisions to be exported from such 
territories, whirdi had to be left undamng<<l. 
(3) Surrender of anns, munitions and vehicles, 
which weiH^ to be stored under control of the 
Allies, and of horses which were to be handed 
over to the Allies. (4) Restitution to Greece 
of the material of the Fourth Amiy Corj)s taken 
when the Bulgarians occii|^ied Eastern Mace, 
donia. (5) The elements of Bulgaiian troops 
to the north and west of Uskub belonging to the 
11th German Army to lay down their arms 
(65,000 became prisoners of war under this 
clause). (6) Bulgarian transport, railways, 
ships, Danube craft, to be placed at disposal 
of Allies. (7) Bulgar territory to be available 


for Allied operations -certain strategic |:)onds 
to be occupi(Ml by British, French or Italian 
troops. (8) Bulgarian prisoners to bo in Alli(^s’ 
employ ; Allied prisoners i»i Bulgaria to be 
forthwith released. 

** Henceforth,” said a Bulgar envoy jauntily 
d’Ksperey, “you may consider us as neutrals.'’ 
“No, genth‘men,” nplicd the Generalissimo, 
‘‘ you are not neut rals, but vanquished enemies 
W'ho have surrench'nHl at discretion.” Tla* word 
capitulat ion was t aboo in S()tia. Cries of dismay 
arose in Berlin and Spa. Fc'rdinand and ilekoff 
were virtuously indignant. But a secret session 
of the Sobraiije unanimously, and at every 
point, a|)pro\(*d the Armistice*. Ferdinand, cai 
the way to Cobmg, r(‘sign(Hl his tsardom in 
favoui* of his son Boris, Avhose first official 
signature was affixed to the decree of demobili- 
zation (October 0). This same week Sofia saw 
the last of her Pro-thuinan t riu!r)virato Kado- 
slavoff, Jekoff, aiid the German Minister. By 
mid -October the Bulgars had been cleare<l 
effectively out of Greece, and the Germans ont 
of Bulgaria, our prisoners had all been relcSsed, 
and British represontativt^s had entered Sofia. 
Malinoff iield on in power for two weeks longer. 
Then on November 1, King Boris resigned, and 
i*etirod to Vienna. A Republic was proclaimed 
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PRINCH BORIS. 

Nominated by Perdinand as his successor. 

wit irroMorol’f (a follower of (lueshoff in 11112) as 
J*reinier, and Oaiief'f as ( 'liaueelloi’. 

'riie t‘olla|)se of linl^^aria, wliirli led to tlu' 
Arinist was a f lintiderelap to Korojx*, and 
the detonatit)!! was loudest where opinion was 
most sensiti\'(‘. A series of abrupt falls to()k 
plae(‘ on the Berlin Stock l^xchan^**- A terrihh' 
mis'ting took place at the (h'rnian Head- 
(piart(‘rs Staff on the last day of September. 
T\v' size of the fissure was not pcaveived in 
Knuhuid by O-tober I. America hailed it as a 
trum])et call to redouble r>lfort for winning the 
war (piickly. “ Th<‘ l)ackboiie ot J\I iflct-huroiuf 
is broken/’ wrote King .Vlbert of l^elgiuin. The 
(hath of Pan (hTinanism was uow assured. 
'^Purkey's capitiilatirm wa.s ainticipatorl, and a 
separate pi^ace with Austria Hungary if the war 
survivt'd the wintcM*. At the lejist a new front 
- a soutlxan fjont was atPhsl to (.ermany’s 
responsibilities. Th(' S(^uthei’n frontinj of 
Aust^^a was menaced directly. Turkey was 
cut off from (h'rman aid. It was in fact hardly 
po.ssible to exaggerate tlie gravity of ^ho hhnv 
to (lermany's war aims. Of late she had rcli**d 
on the East to comi)ensato her for pro.sj^>octfve 


failure in the West. Now th * East was sli^)ping 
away, ami only prosjjective failure remain(?(fin 
the VWst. Many tliought that the d6bdck on 
file Macedonian fiont was seizeil as a pretext 
by the Bulgars for leaving a sinking ship. 
Attem|)ts to prove that nothing was lost, that 
(h(^ situation had been anticipated, am I ti^t 
Oermany was eoming to the rescue with 
numerous legions drawn from I'kraine and the 
Far East were di.seounted by frantic appeals 
to close the I’anks by the German Press and the 
Kaiser. “ lmp(*rialism is bankrupt ” per con- 
tra^ wrote the Vorudrl.t. “ W'hat we ha\'e m^w 
to think about is our own hearths and lioines.” 
The G(‘rman rot had begun, d’he pede.stal of 
one of the Kaiser's many statues was inscribed 
in red ink “ Hon Voyage." The Pillar of Kt*al 
Politik ( Berlin to Ihighdadl had aln'ady crum- 
bled to dust. Tl]eabru|)lnessof the news greatly 
enhanced the emotion experieiwed in Berlin 
and elsewhere in Gcuinany. One or two Outeh 
j)a]>ers alleges! a panic among the Uohenzollerns. 
In poirited refenaice to the Grown Prince and 
Ludendorff, the Kaiser was said to ha\(^ ex- 
clainK‘d. “This is the merited reward (.)f flic 
booby and his advisers." 'Plu' shadow of 
Nicholas s(*em(‘(l to b(‘ |)ointing in his dirt*ction. 
Th(‘ Kai.ser, un.salute(l in the streets of Ik.alin. 
was said to have taken tojiis bearls and to l)e 
consuming long hours in intensixe devotion. 
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for liis dynaT^ty and (ho rrowri. Tliosn 
hiirondf^ Lvidoiitly had a suhstratinji of truth. 

Tho war ailvoiiture of Bulgaria had lasttnl 
aliiiost exactly thrtv years. It was on ()rtob(*r 

1915, that Itussia, repres(*iitiiig the Kn((*nte, 
sent the ultiinatum to Sofia whieh letl to war 
wiltiin thret; days. On Oetoher 5 the Ent«*nfe 
Ministr*rs in Bulgaria asked for th<‘ir passports. 
Two days later Austro-t Jerinau troojis began 
the invasion of Serlaa. On Oetolxa* II t h(‘ 
Bulgars erossed the borders, and in two days 
more wen^ well on their way to Xish. It is 
signifieant that, as at the outset of fhe war, th“ 
beginning was luoalded by bloodslaul and strife 
in tin* Balkans, so tin* beginning of the (aid was 
iinlieat(Ml by the sudden and unhjokeil-h r 
gesture of Bulgaria, to (hiow in her hand. 
'rh(> Bulgars liad fought with a ])ig lu'aded 
obstinaey entiivly liefitting tlieii- repul at iiiu. 
\V(' Jja<l no ostiMisible sueeess(\s to boast of 
against lluan, and tlu\y w<'re wholly iimnowd 
by tlu* pi’estige oi* pottaitial resources of tluir 
European opponents. Like the Boers, they 
justified the ro.V' (»f embattled farnu'is and tin* 
imperturbaliility ascribed to a peasant nation. 
But f h“ Allies ha<l doia* well for tliemsej\ es in 
nursing ii[) against tlc-m the camcd hostility (tf 
fhcir Balkan i»cighhouie. Without tin* local 
intrepidity and t he^ just hate of Serbians and 
(lj’(<‘k.s \i is soniewliat doubtful if wt' should 
^ e\-ci‘ hrt\!* eaived (hat gap in tln' Bulgar flank. 
Mutinous symptoms in tlu> Bulgarian Ane.y 
were aj'parent trj the naked eyi* early in .luno 
19 IS. Six wt* 'ks late’* ihe ( V>nimand(*r-in-( ’hief 
Jekoff, left Bulgai'ia to undergo an operation. 
In Se.ptemlxr tin* (»xploits of th(' fighting Serfs 
had begun to cause a. gemiiiK* consternat i<ui 
among the stalwart veterans of Lule Burgas 
and Kirk Kilisse. 'Fhe idiosynerasies responsible 
to^’ tlio atrocities of Balkan histoiy were alaait 
to dree their weird to the end. riie stem, 
almost miraculous renaissanee (»f (Jreek and 
Serbian militarism convinced tiu' Bulgars, so 
long irre[)re.ssible, that at last the flint was at 
thMr throats. A peoiile of k'ss than six miihtais, 
occupying under 50,009 English srpiare mil* s, 
with a strong anti-foreign disposition, tlaw had 
• as.similated Prussian idjj^s at a gii'at |»ace 
the reality of compuksory service and (he «em- 
blanee of eon.-^titutional government. 

That Bulgaria was ca|mble, at least to some 
extent, of co-o^^eration in a good (/anse and <»£ 
that moderation of national aims whieh is 
the essence of siieh co-o|)eration, was sliown 
iji 1912. 'rh(3 first Balkan W ar was, at least 



hUL(;ARIAN INPANTKYMAN 


ill its heginning, a rtxil wiir of Liheration, fought 
for (he freedom of the ( hristian population of 
th(^ Balkan peninsula from th* misrule* of 
Turkey. 

For ye’ars tla* rixal claims of Serbia and 
Bulgaria, to say nothing of other clashing 
Balkan int(‘resls, had balked effective com- 
biiiation against tlu^ d'urk. 'Da* Balkan 
Leagia* was foniuled on an alliance* b(*tw(*en 
S(*if»ia and Bulgaria, provisionally settling tlu^ 
vex(‘d (jiiestion of tla^ partition of .Ma(M'donin, 
follow(*d })y the e.onc'lnsion of a treaty b(*tw(*eii 
Bulgaria and (irec'ce and by otlier aceessoiy 
arrang(*ments. But the (piiek triumph of (he 
Allied Balkan Stat(*s agaiie^t tla* Turk exposed 
the hollownc-is of th(*ir unity, and it was Bul- 
garia that playexl false* with the Allies. 'Fhe 
blaim*. had by common consent been laid 
at the door of lier king. Whis it really all 
IBVrdinaneF.s fault *: Is it true that hr gambit d 
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SOFIA: THE COMMERCIAL QUARTER 


SO luHirtlossly, not nif rt‘ly with tho blood and 
fortunes, but with th«' vc'ry soul of a people 
worthy of better things V In any case, it was a 
bad day for Bulgaria when Fordii\and was 
i'lcfrted to till the \ acant tlironc that was 
going a-begging. The fate of Alexander of 
Battenberg had daunt(*d most of the would-bt' 
competitors. Ferdinand a implied for it in the 
spirit of an adventurer answering an advertise- 
ment. Ho combined the brains and the vices 
of the worst type of the Italia ti vondo'Ukri of 
the Midillo Ages, without the one redeeming 
feature of personal courage which they usually 
possessed. AfYeetion or respect he was in- 
eapablo of inspiring, but with malign in- 
genuity he s(‘t to work deliberately and sys- 
tematically to delniueh and corrupt the small 
governing class in ortler to secure the bla<‘k- 
mailer’s liol I upon them. During his reign 
Sotia develof)ed from a mere o\x'rgrown \'illage 
of Oriental ty|>e into a tine modern city, with 
spacious boule\ards, lov’cly parks, well-|)aved 
streets, and public buildings of not able graialeur. 
The pretent ious Court of Sofia imitated at once 
tht^ pompous ceremony of the Habsb\irgs and 
the Oriental ostentation of a rajah. Decora- 
tions, sleeve links, scarf pins, gold snutT-boxes 
with the initials of Ferdinand, were scattered 
briiadcast all over Furope. The (^ourt ex- 
tended and rarnifitHl into a vast 
thanks to which it could sprcwl a complicated 
network of influence, intrigue, corruption and 
es|)ionage ov^(>r Sotia and the whole country. 
Ferdinand had a great belief in rnanfeuvring a 


large personal phalanx of press adhertaits, 
largely Jewish, through an extensive politi(*al 
w'ire entanglement. He may not have initiated 
the system, but he certainly exteiuled it. He 
served piildic interests in Bulgaria as they had 
been s(*rved b(>foi*e him by converting all kinds 
of base passions and individual appetites to the 
public good — such as Fertlinand conceived it. 
An ex-lieutenant of Hussais under Franz- 
Jo'^eph, he w^as always a ilevoted and grcfteful 
champion of Austria-Hungary in the ‘Balkans, • 
of Pan-Germanism in the Fast. It must bo 
remembered, however, that the Gennanophil 
current in Bulgarian |)olicy not only preceded 
the election of Coburg, but was a determining 
cause of it. In remaining Aust rophil Ferdinand 
of Cobui'g was faithful to the opinions of his 
electors, who doubtless saw’ in his Austropliil 
sentiments his chief title to become Prince of 
Bulgaria. It w'as Austria, no doubt, that 
prompted him in the crisis of 19111, The very 
failure of his treach(ay to the Balkan League 
at this time enabled him to bait with a specious 
appeal to Bulgarian nationalism, still smarting 
uiuler d(*feat, the fatal bargain he had struck 
with Berlin ; whilst the Bulgarian Army, which 
he had sat urated wdth the spirit of Prussian mili- 
tarism, was only toOH’cady to believe with him 
that in following the German War Lord they 
w'ore treading the path to easy victory and 
assured revenge. 

But Ferdinand’s duplicity* may have been 
overrated. He was probably more stodfast 
to his German ideals and less omnipotent 
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FERDINAND, TSAR OF BULGARIA. 
Photographed in October 1915. 


than has l)een generally supposed. The advent 
of Malinoff in the summer of 1918 indicated, 
we may now be sure, some definite intention 
of making peace in the autiunn, with 
or without Ferdinand’s concurrence ; and 
Ferdinand’s interchange with the Kaiser was 


undertaken with a view of reassuring tiie 
uneasiness of Berlin on this head. For the 
moment solidarity seemed aHsurod. ib the 
selfsame August, however, the Kings of Saxony 
and Brfvaria visited Sofia with the object of 
personally influencing Ferdinand to remain true 
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SOFIA: THE ROYAL PALACE. 


t ) his allies. 'Plu* visit tati.tht (hoin (hat (hci 
r»*al power in Bulgaria no longer resttnl in tlie 
King's liaials, ajal tliat unless sona‘lhing was 
(lone to gi\'<' Hnlgaria material sUf^lKirt and 
r(‘ereate (he fighting spiiit in the army, the 
Tsai’ Ferdinand eonid not |)i’ev(‘nt the thi<.‘at- 
em*:! dc'ff'etion. ^Da' wlioh^ Ooxernment set 
(ml l’r<»m Sofia and visiltsi tfie fr<»nt, using 
every end(*aAniir to encourage the army, hut 
without apjiarent .suee<*ss. As (Jermany and 
Austria were unaLIe to spai’t^ ( roo]^s, the only 
alt(‘rnative was to induce Turkey to send rein- 
foretanents to the Salonika trout. Talaat’s 
])riee wji> high, and la' made an uneonscionahle 
))iirgain. Knver, however. Ihrough whose 
hands tiu' transaction liad to pass, had uidearnt 
(h ‘ Prussian |)recc‘pt of pr(anptitud(', and when 
tlie Allied blow fell it neinl hardly be said that 
not a siuglf' Turk bad eross(‘d tla^ frontier. 

If e\er the policy of a country wois dc'cided 
af(('r cold and (‘alculated balancing of relative 
adx antages, with a coin})l( t(* absence of any 
reilccming motive of altruism, without a tinge 
of genenais ( inotion, it v\’as the intervention of 
Jhilgaria in the wnr. To the \-ery last moment, 
Sofia was playing off one group of b( lligerents 
again.-t the oth(*r. if, as some think, the Uml 
• t 


di‘(!isi(.»n had been takenidong liefore, if th‘ 
moment when Bulgaiia really turned towards 
( h'rmany is mnrk(*d by the advance t^i h?*r of 
£.‘i,tMM>,00(» ])y (lerman banks in January, 11)15, 
it is yet certain that the Knt(*nte Powers were 
deceived for months afterwards, and it is more 
than likely that “ Anglophil ” Bulgarian 
elements were suecessfully involv’ed in that 
deception. 

Xor can it l)e said with any certainty that 
Bulgaria was committed irrevocably to (lermany 
for some months aftt'r the beginning of 11)15. 
Kejiort credits King Ferdinand with having 
said in the spring of 101 5 that he would intervene 
on belialf of the Allies when tliey began to 
hammer at tlie gates of Constantinople. It 
was w’lien the Dardaia'lles Expedition showed 
clear signs of failure, and when the (Jermanie 
con((uest of ( lalicia had avi*rted th(' fear of any 
intennediate intervention by Rumania, that 
Bulgaria threw off the mask and appeared as the 
open ally of (Jermany and Austria-Hungary. 
Even tilt'll the pretence of non-intervention 
would have het'ii kc|;)t up if jiretcnce had he« n 
possible any Icmger. As late as September 24 
M. Kadoslnvoff. the Bulgarian ITiine Minister, 
luwl ofllicially assured the British and Russian 
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Mini|tpis at Sofia tliat the Bulgarian mobiliza- 
tion, which luul begun already, was not directed 
against Serbia. On September 28 Sir Edward 
(Jrey t old the House of Coininons t hat : — 

“My f)fficial information from fh(^ Bulgarian 
(lovernment is that they have taken up a 
posftion of armed neutrality to defend their 
j ights and imlependence, and that they have 
no aggressive intcaitions whatever against 
Bulgaria’s neighbours.” 

He ref('rr(Ht to tlie “warm feeling of sym- 
patli>' for the Bulgarian peo])le ” which was 
current in (heat Bj itain, and added : — 

“ As long as Bulgaria does not side with the 
enemies of (Ireat Ihitain and hei* Allies there 
can 1)0 no que'^tion of Britisli influenct* or forces 
b(‘ing used in a sense hostile^ to Bulgarian 
interests.” 

The time lias not yet come to discuss or 
eritioizo Entente policy towards Bulgaria in 
1914 and 1915. But it should not be forgotten 
t hat that policy had involved demands for con- 
cessions from Seiliia which ran counter to tlie 
dearest traditions of tSerbian national fe(‘ling, 
and that lhes(^ eonec'ssions were (indorsed by 


the Serbian Skupshtina, at the end of August, 
after three sec‘ret sittings as “ indispensable for 
the prote(!tion of the vital interests of our 
people ” and J,s t he price of Serbians 'H emiina- 
tion to continue side by side with Serbia’s 
Allies the struggle for the liberation , of the 
Serbo-Croatian-Slovene people. 

Thus Serbia’s self-sacrifice was set in a bnght 
contrast with Bulgarian rapacity ; but for a 
time it seeint'd that the rewaid of greed was 
to b(‘ success almost unlimited, and the prices 
of .self-abnegation total ruin. Within two 
months of Bulgaria’s intry into the war, the 
whole of iSerbia had lietai overrun, the Serbian 
people wen* sulijeet or fugitive, and the small 
Alli<‘<! force, lliat had conic* too late to thc*ir 
a.ssi.stance by way of Salonika, was for(*ed back 
on to (Jrec*k territory. This was by no na'ans tho 
Sinn of the gains that Bnlga^'ia seemed to have 
aecjuired by joining ( lernuiny. Aggression on 
CJreek soil went nnresented by King and 
Government of ( Jreece. W'hen Kumania joined 
the Ent(*nti‘ Powers at the end of August, 1911), 
Bulgarian troo|)s took part in the invasion of 
that autumn, whicdi crushed Iwr, and Bulgaria 



Fringe gyril of Bulgaria in gonstantinople. 

Left to rijht : (1) Fuad Savset Bey (Firat Secretary to the ^Sultan) ; (2) Bulgarian General Petroff ; 
(3) Prince Gyril ; (4) General Jekoff (Bulgarian Commander-in-Ghief) ; (5) M. Golontacheflf (Bulgarian 

• Ambassador in Gonstantinoplc) ; (6) Turkish General Hilmi Pasha. 
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rtHroivod at tfio Peaco of Hiikarost a larger wliuro 
of tlie Dobrudja than she fuid lost by the Poaeo 
of Ihikarost in 1913. But already there were 
signs tl^it the limits set Bulgarian acquisitions 
by I he rix al desires of Turkey and Germany 
were n'lri’ower t^an Bulgar'ia liked, 'rhe Peace 
of Bukarest placed Constanza and the greater 
f>art of tho Dobrudja under an “ Alliecl ” con- 
fio/tthrlutn. This question of tlio Dobrudja 
grew to be a perpetual source of irritation be- 
twc(‘n (h^nnany and Bulgaria, and the irritation 
was not nnule less by (Jcrinany’s attempts 
to s(*ttle outstanding points of difference 
between Bulgaria and Turkey. 

'Phe Turks joiiusl the Central Alliance in 
XovemlxM*. 1914, eleven months before tho 
Bulgarians ; but they found it all they could do 
to outstay them by a single month. They 
tlirew ill their l^nd at the end of October. 
Ferdinand can hardly be made responsible for 
the final Bulgar treachery. His people pro- 
bably calculatetl more cunningly for themselves 
tlian he could have done for them. The 
iiuiuIkm of Bulgarians who claimed to liave 
been all along, secretly, friends of the Kntente, 
was found to be legion from the Prime 
Minist<‘r di)wnwards. If this bear a .semblance 
to the truth it can only be sai<l that their Press 
singularly belied tlaun. N(‘ithc‘r pc.'isants nor 
town [)rolite(‘rs had sufTered coiufiarably with 
their neighbours, but they had lost faith in the 
invincibility of Prussia ; and they thought 
no doubt that some negotiablo b(?nefit wouhl 
surely accrut* t<i tlu^ first rai.scr of th<* whiti' 
flag, howe\<a‘ stain<>d by atrocities the hainl 
(hat raised it. The licarer the retrilmtion, the 
more inexorable s('emed the Armistice. Hence 
tlie )»itter cry of (he stintetl Serbians, with the 
human nalun' of which it is hard not to 
sympathize. 

‘‘ You will sets" said a Serbian obsiTver, 
“that the Bulgars, if they escape invasion, 
will now and forever <rlaim that they were 
not co(>rced, V»ut that tht*y desisted from 


tl\p war of tlieir own fre^e will. They wj^ say 
that the principles for which the Allies were 
fighting, having undergone rnoditications, were 
acceptable to them, and that they sponta- 
neously detcrinined to trust to the justice of 
the Anti-German Allianco for the realization 
of their war aims. They will hold up their 
heads as proudly as if they W('re guiltless of the 
crim(>s whicdi they have committed against our 
nation. Tli('ir own tribulations in this war 
w'ill soon be forg()tten by them, and they will 
be ready for fresh aggressions in tla^ near future. 
Retaliatoiy inxasion of tlaur country could 
alone havt* taught tliem an abiding lesson. But 
now tilt? ])a(h is being smootheil for them to 
ehi<h> the punishment they (uinld no longer hope 
to avJTt by forei> of arms, and which was mani- 
festly their dm.” 

In the meantime the Bulgarian Ke])ublio fell 
to tho guidance of statesmen of experience. 
TodorofT was t Bulgarian Glerncnccau - The 
Tiger,” familiar as such in the strix^l cartoons. 
An incxhaustil)lo orator with a strong crescendo, 
he was iinrivuiUed as a Budgeteer and Minister 
of Finance at 40 in 1894. Ho was a stout ad- 
mii *‘r of tlie f)easant, but a shi’owd business man, 
with a st rong leaning to (‘Xjiansion in 'Phraco. Dr. 
DanelT, a student of Prague, Heidelberg and 
Pali.-’, was a skilled di|>Vmia(, Ho hail been 
(•very wh(M’( , wa>s a |>nid(‘rit opportunist, a 
Nationalist and bad once been regarded as 
p(.».'sible su(‘eessor to ( hu'shoff. Both Sf‘eiriod to 
b(‘ eon\’ine('(i that the military privstigo of their 
eoimtry could haAc suffered la^ diminution. 
FeoMomieally tla^V had pj'obably suffered 
more on tho balanct^ tlum they calculated. 
But th(^ Bulgarians w(‘i(; tla^ thriftiest and 
cIos(^st of peoples, and might hc^pe for important 
fricndsliips in Home and London, if not in Paris. 
A strong Bulgaria might bi* reckoned a qeces- 
sary makcwv(>igbt in t la^ Peninsula, and there 
wimlil always Iv' a stability about a praisant 
i-cpublic in the bands of a rnc(' so stolid and so 
canny as the mod(‘rn Bulgar. 
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A MEUfOA'S contrihiitioii to tho witHiiiig 
of tht> war \a not to bo moasuiwl 
inoroly tho porfonnanoo of her 
arinio.s on tln' Wostorn front Finely 
MS t^ho.so iirinios bore thoniselv(\s on all occasions 
when tfioy were ongagod, and gi‘v*at though the* 
influence of Ainericun troops vva.s in f)n«l 
battles, the actual share borne by American 
troops ill tho war, judged (*ither by the nuinher 
of those t roops whicdi caino to be engaged or by 
their lo.s.so.s in (comparison to those of the othei- 
eliief belligerents, was comparatively small. 
America’s chief contribution was a moral one. 

chief effort wa.s financial and industrial. 
InWlie course of another y(‘ar the United Stat<^s 
would liav'e had in the field the greatest army of 
any nation, and her power would have been 
preponderant ; but, a.s it stand.s, her military 
effort must be judged as an incomplete but 
splendid fragment. 

It would be idle and out of place here to 
discuss the motives which impelled (tcnnony 
wilfully not only to pre^oke, but to compel, 
the United* States to come into the war against 
her. It may be that tho Cerman leaders really 
w’erc blind and did not believe that all the 
power of the 'United Stato.s could ever be 
mobilized for war. If so, it was far from 
being the only mistake of tho kind which 
Voi XX— Pan 249 37 


(Germany made f.’ertainiy (lerman public ira n 
and theCerman Pivss set themsi'Ivcs from the 
outset r(‘solutcly to belitfle America’.s import- 
ance, ami to fliTidc her eiipa/*i1y as m military 
Power. 

In the early yiiirs of the war all ( Jei iiinny had 
-jrieered at (Ircat Hiitain, Not only v\ms her 
original army conhsnptibK', hul wIkmi Lord 
Kilehener nmd(^ his first demand foi' half a 
million nu.Ti the (lerman Press, as a unit, and 
(lerman public speakeiv unitcil in ridiculing 
the idea, that (ircat Hritain couM cv(:r raise, 
c(|nip, or siaal to F?nne(^ an army of such 
magnitude. I dd Kuglisluueri know, they ask(*d, 
wdiat it nieaiit to enlist this number of men ; tc; 
build (*amf>s for tliem and train them ; fnriiisJi 
them with arms, and pul thcau into a remote 
field of action whik* tlie war wa.s already in 
progress ? Judging by their own laborious 
lO-yi'ar-long pre|)arution, they seemed honestly 
to bdievc that any siaJi iinjirovization of 
mighty armies as England iirojeclod wtis 
impos.sil)k* 

Pi’ccisely so did they now mak(3 light of 
Aiiferican interference. The American people* 
would never act harmoniously in sup|)Ojt of a 
war policy. Tho G(*rinan, Austrian, and Irish 
olemej^ts in the population alone werii enough 
to prevent that. Even if great masses of men 
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GALLING UP THE MILITIA IN NEW YORK: 

The First Battalion, Naval Militia, marching down Fifth Avenue. 


\v(‘ro oonsoriptod it was obviously itnyms^ihlo 
to oquip and put thoiii across 3,000 miles 

of ocean witli ail the ononiious of suppHcs 
which a modern ai'iny in the held di'iimndefl. 
Whether the writers and leaders of- German 
thought believed wlial t}i(*y wrote and said <a- 
not, they seem to have succeeded in deluding 
tie mass of the G('rman p(*op1e and the German 
army. All prisoneis captured on the Western 
front during 1017 and tlv' I'arly part of lOIS 
wen* completely scc^ptieal as to American 
troops ever taking any serious part in the war. 
Tlieir disillusion was to be speedy and complete. 

There were leading Am<*ricans. including 
sonu* of the cliief commanders in the held in 
t’ranee, who recorded their opinion that the 
greatest factor in Am.-riea’s participation in 
lie* war was not the m('re raising and ef|uij)ja'ng 
of armios, or ev('n tlie stnyx'iidous industrial 
effort which was made, but that it was the dis- 
<‘ipliued unanimity of the American people. 
Almost without a murmur and with no friction, 
the entin* population of the I’nitc’d States, to 
the eomplefo ohliteration of distinctions# of 
nction^dity, whi*tlur Irish, German, or anv- 
thing else, threw i1s(*lf into support of the war 
policy when once war had been declared^ They 
accepted conscri|)tion, they acct»pted the cejxsor- 


ship, they aece})ted the nationalisation of 
essential industries, tl'ey aeceptef) heavy taxa- 
tion and immense national expenditure, they 
a.e(;epted thf* imi)o.sition of rigorous food control 
and A'oluntarily denied tliemselvt's l)eyr)nd the 
imposed limits. r]timatel 3 \ though not en- 
tirely ns a war measure, they accepted the 
p?-(jhibil ion of the mnmifaeture ra- sale of 
liq»i(»rs. Any otk; of thes(‘ things would st'cm 
on tlie face of it to have* h(*('n in complete 
violation of all tie* tiaditions and instincts of 
a people so saturated with the doetrine and 
principles of individual freetlom, and that tJiey 
accepted all these things with the readiness sRid 
unanimity which they displayed was indeed 
perhaps the most ext I’aordi nary |)lw*iiomenon 
manifested in any country during the war. 
riiey may bo right who place it first among the 
factors iti the American effort. 

Obsravers fi-om other countries who knew 
th ' rnited States w^ell had no< seldom pointed 
nut that, in ease a gi^at nationa! cause should 
appt'al to tin* ])eopIf% actual military un 2 :)re- 
parcdne.ss \vonld count for less in the United 
States than it might be expected to <io in other 
countries. The individual Afnerican is aeons* 
tomcfl. uTid has always been accustomed, to 
turn his hand to anything with a readinesR of 
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resource not coimnon among the older peoples 
of t!flrope. The doctrine that any Arneiieuii is 
capable without special training of any task 
which may be set him is as old in the Unitc'd 
States as President Andrew Jacl<son, and pre- 
sumably older. Once before also, it has to be 
reni|jinberod, the United States had been called 
upon to fight with all its strength, as, for in- 
stance, England has never been called upon in 
recent centuries. In tlu^ Civil War nearly all 
the man power of the North was mobilized ; 
and in the South not the manhood only but the 
boyhood and much of tho w’oinanhood as w<‘ll. 


sort of State Militia, with a [)aper strengtli 
of approximately 200,000. 'Flu' quality of the 
organization, howe\’er, ditYered wddely in the 
(iifforent Sttltes, and recent mobilization on 
the Mexican border had show n how extremely 
faulty w<*re tlu* disciidine aqfl equi|)inent of 
many the n'giments. The actual military 
strength was very much under the figuix% on 
paper. It served, however, as an admirable 
nucleus for tlic National Cuard Divisions, which 
afterwards bon> so distinguished a part in the 
operations in France. 

Happily the United States was not umler the 



IN CASE OF NF.HD: 

VOLUNTEERS IN TRAINING BEFORE THE DECLARATION OF WAR. 


There were, therefore, good reasons for believing 
that? when the emergency came, tlie Ihiited 
States might be more ready to throw’ in her 
whole strength, in spite of her uninilitary 
traditions, than any other nation. 

When the Unitecl State.s came into the war 
early in 1917 it was seemingly even more 
unprepared than Great Britain had been tw’o 
and a half years before. '^I'he American 
regular army consisted ^f about 80,000 
elYective.s with 6,000 officers, who were largely 
scattered not only over the West of the 
United States to the Pacific and the Mexican 
border ; but large numbers were also in the 
Philippines, Porto Rico and elsewhere. In 
addition, there was the National Guard, a 


same nccM^ssity as had coulVontcd (Ircat Ibitain 
of getting into action at once. The Amcri<*ans 
did nol have (o creates their armies and light 
them sinmltancoAisly, hut, could take, within 
rea.sonabl(? limit, what time was necessary for 
organization on the nmst a<l\'antagcous lines. 
They did not have to throw' in all the splraidid 
material of tladr regular army, as Great Britain 
had been eompelled to do, w'ithin a f(?w days, 
or weeks at most, of their entrance into the 
war. It was possible for tbem to economize 
that ^ine material and (?mploy it to the; h<;.st 
a<l vantage. The first streams f)f volunteers 
were used to expand the regular anny and to 
fill up establishment of the Natioiurl Guard. 
Th^n, selected men from the former were used 
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both as offtcors and non-coniinissioned ofl[icei*8 in 
the training ami coininand of the great draft 
army, oltifially to he known as the National 
Army, which was to follow. ^ 

In tlio American Armies in France, then, as 
firmlly ^>rgani7.e(i, there were divisions of these 
three classes, viz., the Regular Army Divisions, 
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Heavy inarching order. 

numbered from 1 u]) to, if necessary, 25 ; 
tiu* National (luard Divisions, numbered from 
2i\ up to, if neee.ssary, 75, and the National 
Aimy Divisions, numbered from 76 upwards. 
The actual number of Divisions which, either in 
who,*e or part, had arrived in France up to the 
signing of the armistice was 42, but it must be 
remembered that an American Division was a 
much larger unit than was the case in armies 
of any other of the belligerents. An Amerban 


infantry regiment consisted of three battalions, 
of four companies of 250 men, or a regimental 
strength of 3,000. In addition, each regiment 
had a machine-gim company, a supply company, 
and a lieadtpiarters company. Two infantry 
regiments composed a brigade, and two brigades 
composed a division. Besides the rifle strength 
of 12,()0f> men, made up of the four regiments, 
there was also a machine-gun battalion 
attached to each brigade, ns well as a thii'd 
divisional machine-gun battalion, making three 
full machine-gun battalions to a division. The 
actual composition of a division, including all 
units, was as follows : 


One Di\isiimnl 1{en(l(|iuirf (M n ... ... ... 104 

One Mnehine Oun Batt. of foiii* (\Mn{^iiiii(*s ... 768 

Two i.tifanii‘V Brigmles, etieh eo»n|)ose<i of two 
Infantry Hogimefils and one Mnetiine fJiin 
Batt. (»f fhree Ooniimnies ... ... ... 16,420 

One Field Arlillery Brij^nde tjf tliree Hevri/ncnlis 

ainl i>ne Trench Mortar Buttery ... ... .'i.OOO 

One Fielcl Signal BHllery ... ... 262 

One Hegiment of Engineer-^ ... ... I 666 

On< Train Jh^adqntirteis nnd .Military i’olit;c. 

One .Auununitioii 'I’rnin ... ... ... 662 

One Supply Train ... .. ... 472 

One Engineering 'I’rain ... .. 8t 

One Sanitary 'I'rnin of four Field Ho.spital Ooni- 

panie.s ami fotir Ainhuliince Oompnni»’s ... 646 


27.144 

fn theory a corps consisted of si.\ divisions, 
four of which were to be figliting or combat 
divisions, one of the others being in dep6t anti 
one to furnish drafts or replact'mt^nts to fiio 
combat divisions. 

Wliile the American Army had more time 
than France or lOngland liad been abh^ to spare, 
atul could proceed more methodically to work 
in making itself into the gnnit fighting force 
which it ultimately came lo he, it- was also 
under obvious disad\ autago^s. '^riu> United 
States was 3,001) mihvs away from the scene of 
action ; ami after it had reached Franco the 
area at its disposal for piurposos of lin^ of 
communication and so forth, was limited by 
the presence in the field of the French and 
British Annh'S. It was obvious from the first 
that it could make no use of the Northern 
I’orts of France. Ualais, Bouh^gne, Havre, 
Dieppe, were all loadeil and ovej-loadcfl wdth 
the enormous traus|)ort of troo])s and material 
for the British Army, and with the import of 
material for the Freiurh. All lines of railways 
and all roads in the northern part of France 
were similarly overworktHl ; only the .southern 
f>orts from Brest dovniwards w’ero at American 
disposal. Here it was possible to create the 
facilities for disembarkation where they did not 
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exists and from here, that is, from Brest, 8t. 
NazHire, La Pallice and Bordeaux, roads and 
railway lines running oast and north-east were 
in existence which with a certain amount of 
extension could be made adequate to American 
need. 

Jg large measure this necessity of using the 
southern ports and t he channels of communica- 
tion running inland from them also determined 
the sector of the battle front on which the 
American Army must opei’ute. Ih-obably the 
front on which the chief American of)t>rations 
took place would in any case lia\'e ht'en selecttMl 
as the most advantagc^ous. Isolated (li\'isior)s, 
or* parts of divisions, took part in op^'rations 
on almost all s(H‘tors of the front . There wore 
at onetime no fewer than 10 American divisions 
behind the British front alone, though only 
four (and some of these only in comparatively 
small proportion) actually fought with the 
British Army. From the Argr>nne downwards, 
however, was fromdhe first marked out as the 
main theatre for American action, and the 
reduction of the St. Mihiel salient, although the 
course of events sonunvhat modified t he j>lan, 
was fixed upon as the first operation which 
they would underfaki* 

The I’nited States declan*d war on April 2, 
1917, The first troops to leave America for 
France were a detachment of 280 men who 
sailed on May 8, and reached J^ivnapool on the 
*17th. (General Pershing himself left the Fnited 
States on May 20, and reached Liverfiool on 
June 8. The first American troops actually 
to land in France wovr part of the 1st 
Division of the Regular Army, mimbering 
0,625 men, wliich arrived at St. Nazuire on 
J line 26. By the end of 1917, 1 94,000 American 
ti'oops, including units of all sorts, had arrived 
in France. By the end of t he tiist quarter of 
lOl^fthe number had increased to 375,000. Up 
to that time the movement had been fairly 
deliberate. The month of March 1918, how- 
ever, saw the great Gerinan offensive, and by 
the end of that month the situation of the 
Allies was more critical than it had been since 
the beginning of 1915. 

It would be useless to deny that at this time 
there was great impatienc? among the Allies 
over what seemed like American 8lowne.s8 in 
taking an effective part in the struggle. It was 
now practically a year since the United States 
had entered the . war. Somehow, whether 
with official sanction or not, the belief in 1917 
had been that 30 American divisions would 


be ready to fight on the Western front in the 
spring, with a probability of twice that number 
by the time the summer was advanced. There 
had been to8 much loose and inexpert talk of 
/Vmerica’s enormous preparations for securing 
mastery of the iiir. No one liad doubled that 
the great (Jerman ofTensi\’o would begin aa 
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soon as tlie weather and conditions of the 
ground made it j)ossiV)lc, in the V)eginning of 
1918. Now the crisis was come, and the Allii^s 
were fighting veritably, as Sir Douglas Haig 
said, with their backs to the wall. Now was 
the time when American help in the fonn 
of fighting men wos urgently needed, and 
whore were those 30 Divisions ? 

That )ifiere were many Americans in France 
wai^well known, but the reasons for the delay, 
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in tho huge scope of the preparation which the 
United States was making, were never fully 
explained to the Allied peoples. For lack of 
men the British Army had beAi compelled 
to reduce the strengtli of all its divisions by 
the <lnduetion ^>f a brigade. The French 
for all th(*ir gallantry, and though they liad 
largih- reserves than the British, owing to their 
com|)a!‘ative immimity from jievere fighting 
in the latter half of 1917, were sorely enough 
tried. It was known eUactly how many now 
men (.Ireat Britain could hope to put in the field, 
enough to inako up all losses m that terrible 
sj)ring fighting, but very little beyond that. 
If any material reserve of manhood was to 
come it (‘ould come only from the United 
States. There was talk at the time of using 
the Americans now in France, but not yet 
foriiuKl into figliting units as divisions, to 
fill up th(^ depleted Britisli ranks by drafting 
an American battalion into each British 
brigade, so enabling the division to rosiuno 
its old strength. Happily, dangerous though 
the situation was, the Allied line somehow 
never cpiite broke. The Uermaiis in Flaialers, 
on the Lys, at Amiens or farther south, were 
iievta- abl(' to hit beyond their roach. As 
th(> s|)ring wore to summer the crisis, though 
still acute, gnnv gradtially less terrifying, and 
meanwhile the Unit(‘(l States had awakeiuHl 
to th(^ urgcaiey of mometit, and imai were 
at last pouring across the Atlantic in never- 
ending streams. 

By June .*10, 1918, thero were over 1,000,000 
Americans in France, and the following four 
mouths saw another 1,000,000 arrive. UJie 
a(;tual figures were ou June .‘10, 1,018,000, and 
on November 11, when the Armistiee was 
signed, 2,0f).*{,()00 These figures, however, 
include the total arrivals without any deductiorf 
for casualties or other shrinkage. The actual 
mimber of living American troops in P>anco 
nev(T (piite reached the two millions. 

Tn tile niorith of July, 1918, 307,000 men 
l(}ft the shores of the United States for Europe 
and 313,000 arrived in Franc<\ The largest 
number of troops landed in any single <lay was 
on Sepf ember 21, 1918, when .70,000 men were 
disembarked. The transport across the At- 
lantic was performed by a great, number of 
vessels of all sizes drawn from every possible 
quartei*, and it is imnece.ssary to say that the 
(icnnans made every effort with their siib- 
inariiics to hamper and obstruct the Gyrations. 
No ime has bt^en more ready than Americans 


of prominence to acknowledge the preponder- 
ating share which the British Navy todic in 
protecting the troopships on their passage. 
Admiral Sims was very emphatic bn the subject. 
Speaking in London on October 11, 1918, 
he said : — 

Ari idoa wiiM somHtinuvM in Ainorican lainfls (ho# the 
Ainoricrtri Xtivy had bi'en iloing th(* biilU ot the 
over here ; at loast a halt’. That i.s not correct. Tliere 
\vcr(» about 5,00(1 aiiti-subniarine craft operrating day 
and night, and the .'Vincrican craft numboreil 160, or 
*1 ]it}r c<Mit. '.rhe figares were about the same in the 
Moditorran«‘an. Anu^ricuns scorned to regard it as a 
rairoctlc of their navy that they had got the million and 
a half troops hero and hacl protected them on the way. 
Wo did not do that, Great Britain »lid. She brought 
over two-third-' of them ami e-icorted a half. Wo escort 
only onc-third of the merchant vessels that come hero. 

Contiiiuitig, Admiral Sims explained speci- 
fically why it was tibove all things the British 
Grand l^Ject which made the ocean roads across 
the Atlantic safe. 

Tho reason is because up in the North Sea somewhere, 
lymg at anchor, i.s the gmat Briti.sh Grand Fleet. The 
Briti.sh Grand Fleet is so powerful that the German Kigh 
Seas Fleet hu.s to .stay (d- hom<\ If a catastrophe should 
happt'ii to the British Grami Fleet tliere i.s no power Jtn 
I'arth that could save us, for then the German High 8eas 
FNsd. could come out ami sweep the s(ui..s. The British 
Grand Fleet Is the foundation-stone of the cause of the 
whole of the Allies. 

The American Admiral thus gave cnHlit, 
as it deserved, to tho British Grand Fh^d ; 
and there wa-5 nothing f}ner in the war than 
the whole-hearted cooperation between tho 
British and American Naval Forces. I^ong 
before tho war, whatever the political relations^ 
might be at any moment botween the two 
nations, or however much the cordiality be- 
tween tho two peoples miglit fall short of per- 
fection, there luid always been a traditional 
comradosliip and friendship between tho oflHcers 
and the men of the British and Arncu'ican Navies 
wherever they met in all parts of the world. 
In the present war the two Fleets coalesced, 
without the smallest sign of friction, to operate 
as one. “ For more than a year,” Adiniral 
Sims had said on July 4, 1918, “all of the 
American Naval Forces in European waters 
had been actually ‘ brigaded* with the British 
Fleet, and with the other Naval Forces of 
tho Allies. The majority of the American 
destroyers had been operating under the mili- 
tary direction of a^British Vice-Admiral .since 
May, 1917. Others wore operating under the 
British in the Mediterranean . . . and their 
Dreadnoughts had similarly been serving tinder 
the Comma nder-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet. 
These have adopted all British signals and 
British methods of tactics, and have made 
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themselvoa as nearly as possible an actual unit 
of the Grand Fleet** Admiral Sims concluded 
by saying that the friendship and cordiality 
between the British and American Navies could 
not possibly be greater. 

In considering, therefore, the war effort of 
the United States as a whole, credit niiist be 
gi^n for the fact that by voluntarily svib- 
merging their flet?t for the common good in the 


British Fleet the Americans resigned all chance, 
as it were, of making an individual national 
reputation at sea. It w^as what the Allied 
Armies on l^ind did at a later date when they 
subordinated themselves for t he comjiion good 
to the supreme command of Mai’shal Focli. 
Hut if the American Admirdl was generously 
outspoken in giving overxN'helming ereilit to the 
British Me<*t, posterity should be no less 
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gtnierons in recognizing the self-denial with 
which the American Fleet under that Admiral’s 
command placed itself immediately and without 
resorvJ^ in a subordinate position. ^As a matter 
of fact the cooperation of the American Fleet 
on the Atlantic was of enormous value, and it 
gave just that acrtiitional strength to the Allied 
Navifvs which w'as necessary to turn the balance 
at sea against the submarine campaign, and to 
s(^cure the safety of the highways of the ocean. 
The futility of the CTCirnan efforts to obstruct 
tlu^ transport of troops and supplies from 
Am erica to Kurope was one of the most striking 
incidents of the war. Most of the movement 
was accomplished by adopting the system of 
convoys, hut many ships made the crossing alone 
and without protection. Of t he various ve.ssels 
employed for the transport of troops four of 
the great pas.senger liners were conspicuous for 
the share which t^iey took in tlie gigantic 
operation : 

'I’hc Leviathan (formerly A'aterland) made 
10 trips, and carried 94,000 men, the largest 
number earriiMl at any voyage being 10,864. 

The Olympic made 10 trips, and carried 
54,000 men, the largest number on one trip 
being 6, 25 5. 


fTho Aquitania made eight trips, and carried 
47,000 men, the largest number on one vo|rage 
being 6,172. 

The Mauretania made aevon trips, 'and 
carried over 33,000 men, the largest number at 
one voyage being 5,161. 

These foui* ships among them, therefore, 
brought over altogether about 230,000 meA. 

The most fonnidable element in the problem, 
however, was not the mere transport of men — 
great as tliat “was — it wan the bringing over of 
supplies ; the creation of port facilities sufheient 
to handle them ; and the organization of lines 
of communication, with the establishment of 
dep6ts and so forth, for the lrans|)ort of material 
to the front. Here again the Americans w^ere 
able-, to take the necessary time, although it 
had to be as short as possible, for the stupendous 
task ; and from the first, with that largeness of 
vision which is chtiracteristic of the people, 
they laid clown the plans of an organization for 
handling, equipping and feeding an army 
which might grow to include 4,000,000 men. 
'Phe lirsi c.ssential was enormously to increase 
the facilities at the ports. At the port of 
Hordeaux in the spring of 1917 only tw’o ships 
could be berthed tor unloading at a time. A 
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AMERICAN ARMY DOCKS AND WAREHOUSES AT BASSENS, BORDEAUX. 


year later tliere was ivccoiiunodatioii for 1.5. 
and it was alnioHt continuously strained to its 
utmost capacity. W heieas in November, 1917, 
• it had only been possible to handle some 29,009 
tons of freight a day, in November, 1918, over 
230,000 tons were being handled here daily. 
The illustration on this page gives a bird's-eye 
view of the: works created by the Americans 
in thc^ course of about five months at 
Bassens, which is about six miles from 
Bordeaux itself, on the east bank of the 
(Jaronne. Jn ordinary circumstances the 
creation of such a plant - would b(^ the w<irk 
of years. The first, pile, however, was driven 
on November 12, 1917, and, as has been said, 
five inontlis later the first ships were being 
unloaded. Practically all the material usetl 
was brought from the United States, including 
0,000,000 feet of timber, 25,000 cubic yards 
of concrete, and the material for the 50 miles 
of railw’ay track, the whefe series of wharves 
having three parallel lines of railway along 
their entire length. Besides the actual wharf- 
age, all the cranes and light railway material 
(as well as that for standard gauge lines) wdth 
engines were brought from America, and motor 
parks, rest camps, huge refrigerating plants, 


and great railway yards constructed and 

artesian wc^lls sunk. By t hr* end of BUS a force 
of 0,000 iK'gi’o st(‘V(‘dores was (employed in 
unloading here. At St. Siiplice, nine miles 
from Ihisscns and 15 from Bordeaux, great 
storage yards wen^ built, threes inil(‘H in length 
and three-cpiartcrs of a mile* wide. "I’he work 
began here on Alareh 5, 1918, and by Novt‘mb<*r 
107 gr<*Ht wan*hc)uscs had h<*en eompletful, with 
2,500,000 square feet of (toor space. Besides 
the wharves at Bordeaux and the great yards 
at St. Siipliee, large* docks for handling nm- 
muiiition alone weie built at St. Louhes, eight 
miles from Bordeaux, and the improvements 
at St. Xazaire were .scarcely less extensive. 
Owing to tlH‘ distanee from the Ihiited States 
and the ditlicultios (►f trans|)ort, as a conse- 
quence of the sul>majine mena<*e it t4)ok on 
th<‘ average about 30 days for goods to come 
from port to })ort it was necessary to carry 
in Fiance very much larger stocks of all 
supplies than was the case with the British 
Army. At first it was proposed to have 90 
days’ supplies of all material in the dopH« in 
France, but it was later decide<l tliat 45 days 
would ^ sufiicient, and this figure was adhered 
to in practice. 
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Each of the ports had great base depots, oi 
storage yards, siinilar to those at St. Suplice, 
ia tlie iinniodiate neighbourhood, and situated 
at strategic positions on the lings of railway 
running^to wards the front \vere a further series 
fii-st of intermediate de[)6ts, or regulating 
stations, and tlfbn of advance depots for im- 
mediate provision for tlie troops in 'front. 

Th(^ existing Ereiu-h railway lines, after a 
(jonsiderable amount of siding and additional 
yard facilities had been built, were fairly 
adequate for t-l\e rail trans])ort. Over the main 
line of railway which ran by Nantes, Tour and 
Dijon, 25,000 tons a <lay could be handled. 
An additional 15,000 tons a day (?ould be sent 
by way of Orleans, (/liaumont, and Neuf- 
chateau, while in emergency, a third route by 
way of Dlois and Troyes could take another 
10,000 tons. Later, when the British ceased 
to make full ime oj. Marseilles as a port, a con- 
siderable quantity of American material also 
came by that route. In fact every possible 
(channel was used to its utmost and improved 
in every ])ossible way. 

At La Kochelh^ great railway wagon shops 
and erecting plant were built, and a vast liglit 
railw'ay plant was established at Ebenvnie, near 
Gondrecourt. At Is-sur-'^I'ille immense mechatii- 
cal bakeries were built winch could turn out 

2,000,000 rations of bread a day, and the 
American Army never had unything but the 
whitest of whito brearl made from |)atent flour. 
At Nantes a large printing and map publishing 
plant was establisln*d at a cost of some 

2,000,000 dollars. Some 1,.50Q American rail- 
wjiy locomotives were imported from the 
Dnitcxl Stat/cs, and nearly 20,000 goods wagons 
of large capacity. In addition, either at the 
railway .shops at J^a Hochollo or in various 
Freindi shops to wdiich American labour was 
furnished, some? 00,000 French wagons and 
2,00t> locomotiv(>s weie repaired and kept in 
running order. 1'he coal, both for the railway 
use and other purposi^s of the Army, was all 
British, and as far as possible in order to save 
tonnage, of which there w'as never enough, 
materials of all sorts wwo bought in Europe. 
Up to the <md of 1018 the Quartermasters 
Department had spent $.‘182, 000,000 for .sup- 
|)lies of various sorts purclioscd chiefly in 
Franco and England, Imt ahso in Sw'itzerVjmd, 
Spaii\, and Italy. All markets within reach 
were ransacked for all sorts of material, and 
it was an oi^eration w hiirh had to be done with- 
out interfering with the ordinary market 


channels or disturbing the purchases of the 
Allied Governments. Tliroughout there* w€U4 
very cordial cooperation with the French 
Government . and Army, afid in many cases 
arrangements were made by which existing 
French stocks could be drawn upon to be 
supplied later by import from the United 
States. Thus the French put at the army’s 
dispo.sal quantities of rice flour which w^ere to 
be repaid as shipments of rice came in ; so 
metal goods of various kinds were turned over 
and replaced by bulk metal imported later 
from America. Coal w'as loaned in largo 
quantities and repaid as the American imports 
came in from Grtnit Britain, whence, in all, the 
American Army drew' 1,018,622 tons in the 
course of a year. At one tim<^ the French lent 
the American Army 2,000 wagons to help out 
with tlieir horse transport. Arrangements w'ore 
also made by which raw material for foodstufTs, 
such as flour, chocolate, siigar, and so forth, 
w'ere furnished to Fi*eiich manufacturers, who 
turned out finished products for American 
eanteens or “ commissarie.s.” The fuel problem 
W'as always a serious one, and in the summer of 
1018, some 15,000 woodsmen from the Unit<»d 
States were at W'ork in French foresks cutting 
and turning o\it fuel ; but w hen it was cut the 
handling and hauling of it was a matter of 
great difhculty. Tlie cold^tornge plants, cuther 
built, as that mentioned at Bassims, or taken 
over from the Frerudi and enlarged, had, by the l 
summer of 1918, a capacity of 26,0(K),()00 lb 
The supply of ])ctrol, again, was a huge |)roblcni, 
and at the date of the Armistii'c there were 
storage tanks in existence with a capacity of 

11,000,000 gallons, and for its transyjort 600 
raihvay tank cai's and 500 motor tank cars for 
use on the road w'ere imported from the United 
States. 'I’he whole of tlio vast organization 
wdth the base, interm(‘dinte and advance 
depots, including all tlio Quart ermastors’ 
Departments, w’as under command of what w'as 
know'Ti in the American Army as the “ S.O.S., * 
meaning Service of vSupply. 

The main object ke]>t in view' in placing the 
depots at their various points w'as flexibility, 
so that supplies of all kinds, rations, equipment 
or ammunition, or iwhatever they might be, 
could be sent up from the bases to the inter- 
mediate depots, and thence pushed forward 
through the advanced stations so as to supply 
any particular section of the wide front where 
troops might be concentrated at the moment. 
The wiiole scheme w’orked excellently in the 
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severe test of the operations of 1918, when the 
centre of operations sometimes ehangcMl with 
great rapidity, and troops in groat numV)ei*s 
were moved at very short notice from one part 
of the front to anotluu’. 

The chief of the iiitermedinte (lo[)6ts was 
sitnatt^fl at (Uevres, wliere there were built over 
100 miles of railway sidings, which at one time 
had to care for nearly 800,000 men, who were 
chiefly siifmlted f hroinjli ' tlu' ad\'a!iee\lepot at 


the question of transport, tlie difiiculty no^ 
only witli ships but with the transport inland 
from the ports. It has been said that the 
railway Ikies at the disposal of tlio Americans 
were Tairly ath^quatc'. 1’here w’ai, however, 
great difiiculty m getting locomotive engines 
and wagons sufiicu'nt in sjnte of all*that could 
be done by importing from America and by 
building and repairing on the spot. JOven more 
diflieult was the pi’olilem of ]ini-se> transport. 



U.S.S. MELVILLE (FLAGSHIP) AND FLOTILLA OF DESTROYERS AND 
MOTOR-BOATS AT QUEENSTOWN. 


St. Dizier. f^ater again from (bevres an almost 
^Hjual number of men of the Third Army W'ere 
supplied through the advance station at 
Liffol-le-Grand. In the month of dune, when 
troops were coneentraf^^d in the neighlioiirhood 
of Paris, and in ])reparation for the St. Mihiel 
operation, large French depots at Le Dourget 
and Noisy wwo takf^n ov^er and used as advance 
stations suppli(?d from Gievres. The largest 
of the purely advance^ depots was at Is-sur- 
Tille, with about LOOO,(KlO sejuare feet of storage 
floor, covc^red and uncovered, which again had 
to supply something like 700,000 men in the 
Toul groups. 

Ciunbering all endeavour and obstructing 
all results in this mighty effort w^as alw^ays 


Horses w'cre scarce <‘!iough iii Europe before 
tlie ITiitcd Stat(*s’ df'inands aros(*. It was 
now necessary to larisack ev('ry possible 
market. Nearly 70,000 horses or mules were 
brought across the ocean from Aimu ica ; 

21.000 were bought in Great Hritain ; nearly 

19.000 caiiui from Spain ; but Fi'ance itself 
had to be the main reservoir. 'fhe Pninch 
Government liad at first undertaken to suf>ply 

7.000 animals per month, but diflicultir's arose 
over the supply and over the question of 
veterinary inspection. Altogether, th<» American 
Army managed to stKaire about 243,oflo horses 
and mules, of which 135,000 W'cro found in 
Fra^e. This, howcva.T, was so far short of 
meeting the needs that in the summer of 1918 

249—.% 
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^tlio Army ronHi(iered itself 12;*>,000 horses short, 
and it was begging the Cioveriiinent in Amoriea 
to s(Mid over at least 40,000 a month. Transport 
dini<MiIti(>s made this impossible, a^d though 
tlu^ Army «rediieed its demands to 30,000 a 
month, it was nev(*r pnmticable to send over 
mor<' than* half thrft number. At the time of 
llie Armistiee, when, after the shrinkage in 
serv ice, th(* Army had about I9.‘),000 horses in 
hand, estimated at over 

1 (;(», 000 . 

c 

Forage w^is if anything a more diOieult prob- 
lei n. 1 1 was scarce ev'cry where in F ranee, where 
its pundiase was almost impossible, and though 
the F reneh did what th<*y could to help by giving 
loans of fcjrage to be replacetl as stocks arriv'ed 
from America, bay, oats and hran to the value 
of over S(i4, 000,000 had to be imported from 
.Vmeri<*a, throwing an additional burden on 
th(‘. ‘already heavdly^. strained ocean trails- 
port. 

In me:dianiea] road tians|)ort the Motor 
Transport Coriis ha<l undei- its command 
119,028 motor vehicles and a for<‘e of 20,000 
men. In the year 1918 it used 48,000,000 
gallons of petrol, the ditliculties in the supply 
of which have already been n^ferred to. In 
addition to petrol, the <\irps used over 4,000,000 
gallons of lubri(‘Ht.ing oil aiul 2,400,000 lb. 


of gr*ease, practically all of which had to be 
imported from the United States. 

If in the matter of numbers of men, again, 
the American Amiy was unprepared for war 
on a great scale it was even less prepared in its 
organization. In General Pershing’s report of 
operations of November 20, 1918, he said : 
“ A General Staff, broadly organized anfl 
trainetl for war had not hitherto existed in our 
Army.” As a matter of fact there had nominally 
lieen a General Staff since soon after the Spanish 
War, but, as Major Frederick Palmer (America 
and France, page 82) .says : “It had remained 
a nucleus only, wdiich was consulted but little 
considered.” As a matter of fact, the evil 
reputation of the Gorman General Staff among 
the fK^aeo-lovdng people of the United States 
created sufficient prejudice against the mere 
name to have made it difficult for a General 
Staff to havH^ operated effectively, and in the 
report already cpioted General Pershing finds 
it neecH.sary to explain w’hat the functions of a 
General Staff are, and why they are essential 
to a modern army in war. 

'I’he Am(u*ican (ieneral Staff, then, was orga- 
nized after the Army, or part of it, was already 
in France with Major-General J. G. Harbord 
as ('Ihief of Staff, to be succee<led later by Major- 
General James W. McAndrew. General Pei'shiiig 
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A “ LIBERTY AEROPLANE. 


hirn^elf says that the organization was based 
partly on the French and partly on the British 
model “by selecting • from each tlie features 
best adapted to our basic organization and 
fortified by our own early experience in the 
war.” He thus describes the organization; 

The (JcMieral Staff ?s naturally divided into five 
each with its Chief: who i.s an Assistant to the 
(Jhief of the Ooiieml Staff. “ G-l ” (General Staff 1) is 
in charge of the organization and equipment of troop'^, 
replaceniuits, tonnage'*, priority of overseas shipment, 
tho auxiliary welfare aMsoeiations. and engnate subjects ; 

G'2 ” has censorship, enemy int<*llig.>nee, gathering 
and disHeminating informal ion, prepitnit iofi of maps, 
and all similar sidjjeets ; “G-3” is charged w'ith all 

strategic studies and plans, movement of troo[>s, and the 
supervision of combat op Tutioii.' ; “G-4” co ordinates 
important ipiestions of supply, construction, transport 
arrangements for combat and the operations of the 
service of supply and of hospitalizatibn and the evacua- 
tion of the siek and wounded ; “G-S” supervises the 

various schools and has g uieral direction and co-ortiinU' 
tion of education and training. 

In varioii t other matters the American Anny 
was quite tmequipited for such a uar as it 
was now called upon to take part in. It liad 
no adequate artillery, and while efforts were 
at once begun on a large scale to produce a 
field gun which woidd bo the superior of the 
French ’75 it was necessary meanwhile to 
employ French guns ; Jkid the offer of the 
French was accepted to furnish not only ’76’s 
but also the 155 mm. howitzers and long g\ms, 
sufficient to equip CO divisions. Difficulties 
of manufacture' and, subsequently, difficulties 
of transport so far delayed the output of 
American-made weapons that, as a matter of 


fact, at the time of f he Armistice only 100 field 
guns had bt^en received in Kranee from the 
United Slates. To all intents and purposes the 
American Army use<l K?*ench guns entii*tdy, 
an<l one of our ilhistnitions shows a long French 
gun in action hcdiig o|)c rated by AmcM'ican 
artillery men. 

Nor had the Americans any military Air 
Service on a scale conmu*nsurat(‘ to the requiit*- 
inents of such a war. Fi’om the day of their 
entry into the war they made plans for tlu' 
inanufactnn* of a(‘ro|)Iarn\s with the inueh- 
talked-of Lib(*rty (a)gine and tlie training of 
aviators in miinbers far beyond anything 
which any of tlie other belligerents had lH*e:i 
able to attempt. Individual Americans had 
show'll themselves extremely compfdent pilots 
and splendid fighting men, in both the Frencdi 
and British Air Servi(?es ; and the Lafayette 
Squadron, manned entirely by Americans, did 
most admirable Sv^rvict* with the French. 
Again, however, difficulties of manufacture 
delayed the arrival of American -made imu'hiiK's 
in France, and it w'as not until May, I9IH, 
that the first Liberty aeroplane, of which an 
illustration is given, arrived in France. ’J'h<^ 
first American squadron “ completely equipped 
by* American production ” made its first 
crossing of tho (lerman lines on AiigiUt 7 of 
tho same year, and at the time of the Annistiee 
some ^,300 aeroplanes from the United States 
hod arrived in France, giving promise of tho 
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(Monnous powcsr in tho air which tho United 
St itc-4 would undoubto lly have exorciMod if 
tlic Will' liad cout inued for anothfu- year. 

In th(* final AIlie<l adva ice 45 American air 
s(|nadrofts tpok part with 740 aero planes. 
'rwcl\<' of these 45 were ent irely equipjietl with 
Americjin inaehiiu\s and the Ijiherty engine, 
and tilt' rest of tlu* stjuadrons flew French, or 
in sinne cast's, British machines, though the 
licrsoKHcI, consisting of 740 pilol.s and over 
450 oljservcrs and gijnners, was entirely 
A'ntnicau. .\t Tssouduu tin' Americans had tin* 



A FRENCH WHIFFET TANK WITH 
THE AMERICAN ARMY. 

largest aerodromt^ and flying school in tho 
worltl, with 11 separate aviation fields- covering 
al)t)ut 50 square miles of area. In adtlition, 
there were large air- training schools at Tours 
and Clermont -Ferraud. In personnel the 
Amt'rican Air Force was always vet'll aht'ad 
of the demantls of the Service, wliich were 
limited by tht? siqiply of machines, st) that very 
laigt^ numbers of men who had lieen trained in 
England wert^ never called to France. Tho 
American Air Service, at the time of the 
Armistice, consisted of 7,720 oflicers and 
70,700 other ranks. Of these, 705 ofTicers and 
20,000 m(?n were still in England, and some were 
in Italy. 

in th(? course of the war the Americans shot 
down 755 (aiemy aero|)laiu^-j and destroyed 
71 balloons, losing themselves 557 aeroplanes 
and 54 balloons. In anothci* way, however, 
t lie magnitude of which it is not easy to estimate, 
America contributed to the united Allied effort 
in the air. Apart from the J.iafayette Squ#lron 
a grif^t number of individual American pilots 
and ob.servers wore scattered through both the 
British atul Fi-eneh Air Services. More(|ver, an 
immense number of American mechanics w'ero 


employed as fitters and riggers in Allied aero- 
drome.s. Up to 1917 it had been even more 
difliimlt for the Allies to find the neoe.ssary 
number of skilled mechanics for this work than 
it was to find pilots and observers, or even 
machines. The Amerit.'uns were a nation of 
mechanics, and the numbers of highly com- 
petent men who took their places in BrTtish 
aeroth’omes were of the greatest value. 

Naturally, again, the Am<'ricans had no 
Tanks of their own man iifae tine. Two of the 
illu.strations in this chapter’ show respectively 
a French light Tank and a Bi itish Iieavy Tank, 
the lath'r accomfianksl by American infantry 
working with it. Neither (Ircat Britain 
nor France, however, was able to furnish tire 
Fnited Stales with any lai’ge number of thesiA 
machines. Only a small part of the American 
inhmtry had tJie opportunity to be trained to 
fight in company with tanks; and tliongh, as 
in the MeusivArgonne battle, tanks sometimi's 
rend(*re<l most valuable services and Anu'ricari 
crc'w.s .showed that they could fight them with 
as much gallantry as c'itlier thi> British or 
French, tlw* Americ'an opc'rations in the war 
were practically cotaluctcd without any 
material assistance from them. 

As far back as 1915 tla're Jiad been an 
CMK'rgotie “ pre[)arc*dness eainpaign ” in tho 
United States, in which ('X-President Jioose\’elt, 
anel ot her far sighted members of what may bo 
calk'd the War Party in America, had en-® 
deavoured to rouse the people to a sense of 
their national defeneek'ssiu'ss and unreadiness 
for w-ar. One praetic^il outcome of this agita- 
tion had been the organization of what w^as 
known as the National Seiairity League, and 
later of the National Defence Couneil. Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate, formerly Amliassador in 
Ijondon, was President, of tho National Security 
Leagiu*, and Oeneral Leonard Wood, as w'ell as 
Mr. Hoosovolt, was among its active supporters. 
By the influence of the League a camp was 
established at Plattsburg in the State of New 
Y''ork, for voluntary military training to which 
any civilian wdio wished could go and get 
elementary training and drill. Here eompetent 
instructors were at work through 1 9 1 5 and 1910; 
anil the service wifich the Plattsburg Camp 
rendered was undoubtedly very great. 

After the declaration of war in 1917a number 
of Officei's Training (^arnps wM»re opened at 
various places throughout the country from 
New York to as far west as tla^ Praesidio, in 
San Francisco. Into these cani|)s young iuen» 
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chiefly college graduates, were taken and given 
what was practically a tabloid West Point 
course ; that is to say, that what would have 
been a two-years’ course of West Point was 
crowded into three months of extremely 
intensive training. 'I’wo such courses were 
given in the summer of 111 17, in the first under 
instructors drawn from the Regulai- Army, 
while in the second promising men from tln^ 
earlier coiuwe vveie used as instructors undei* 
g(*neral direction of Regular Army officers. 
Aftt*r the summei- of 11117 the camps continued 
to work, kneading the drafts of the new army ; 
and they w'ere invaluable. 

With all that could be done, howc\cr, thc‘ 
trf)ops as they nrriv^ed in France w<‘re but 
h ilf-trahied ; even the first detachna'iit of 
."),()()0 men of the Regular Army which landed 
at St. Nazaire was obviously only indiff(M*(‘ntIy 
tiained and drilled. The gn'at bulk of th(‘ 
training had to b(^ done after the mini arrival 
in France, and for this purpose every possible 
assistance was given both by the French and 
Ifritish Armies, while an extensive system of 
Training Schools was established in the Ameri- 
can zone, grouped round a gn‘at school <‘cntrc 



MAJOR-GENERAL J. G. HARBORD. 
General Pershing’s Chief-of-Staff in 1917. 

at Langres. Two of the ilhisti'atioris with this 
chapter show incidents at tlSf^ training grounds. 

After the men hail been drilled and traincxl, 
80 far as it could bo done in Training Camps 
individually, as platoons, companies or 
battalions, they ’wore then put into the line 
with more veteran troops of t^ie Allies. A 
battalion, for instance, would be put into the 



GENERAL PERSHINti. 
Commanded the American forces in France. 


line in a fairly quift st'ctor villi Frciu li 
battalions on (dthcM* side of if, with a Frcncli 
liaison ollic'cr at its hcadipiartiTs and a French 
oOiccr w ith each company. Tlu^y wen* practic- 
ally undiM- Pri'iich commaicl, no patiols being 
sent out or other action taken <‘xc(‘pt uiid«*r 
French advice, and in the same way each 
American hattiu'y was at tiist paired with a 
French battery, and a Frcncli otliccr rcgulatcil 
its till* and <lesignatcd its taigets. In this way 
battalions got their experience in the front liia* 
until such time* as lh(*y could take over tiist a 
brigade and finally a divisional front. Much 
th (5 same plan had been followed with the* early 
Domtnion troops ; anel there is no elouht that, 
in consenting to it for their own inemt the^ 
United States Administration and military 
authorities rend(‘retl one of their gi'eatest 
services to the Allies. 
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Tho same was done witli the troops which 
were trained with the British Army, where 
the Iliid American Corps under Maj.dien. 
(r. W. Read, was located witli Headquarters 
at Frug^. In some cases individual American 
divisions were linked with an individual 
British * division which was out in rest, the 
British division acting as a schoolmastor to 



MAJOR«>GENBRAL C B. EDWARDS. 
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their Allies. For (example, the 77th, or 
Metropolitan, Division of >iew York was for 
s onm time under the tutelage of the British 
.‘inth Division in the area w’cst of St. Omer. 
When the tro^)ps bt*gan to go into the trtaiches 
they w'ere in some cas<is put m a platoon at a 
time mixed with a British |)latoon, the men 
alternating, British and American, in the 
trenches, 'riien the Amei’ieans went in as 
platoon units, then as companies, and then as 
battalions to hold a battalion front. 

.\f forwards one might laiar discussions at 
American Headquarters — discussions wdiich 
w<ue (piitc free from any rancour — as to 
wla^ther tlu^ French or the British training had 
been {\w more useful. The general conclusion 
was that while French- trained oflicers were 
likely to hav’c more of the traditional fftr of 
s >ldiA*s, with more gesture and more demons 
strativeness in rloing their work, the Jlritish 
grounding, more silent, was just as tinrough. 
The community of language tvas, of couijpe. 


of great as.si8tanee, and an American officer has 
recorded that what he learnt from his com- 
panionsliip with the British was more by 
ab.soi’ijtion than instruction. He did not know 
how much ho had learned until hei came to 
apply the fruits of his teaching in actual warfare. 
In certain particulars it w^as generally accepted 
the British training was the better, notably in 
the care of horse.s and in the sympathetic looking 
after the comfoi’t of the men. l’hei‘e is some- 
thing in the ideal relationship betw^oen a perfect 
platoon commaiuler and the individual men 
under his command, which is not a matter of 
didactics, but can only b(^ accpiiretl by exanqile 
and contact. This relationship, as found in the 
best battalions of the British Army, is perhaps 
more in accord with the genius of the Americans, 
and more easily undeistood and absorbed by 
them, than is the similar, yet v'ery div^eise, 
relationship which exists between the French 
officer and his men, and is part of the French 
temperament atid political constitution. 

In the training, one point which ])rovod of 
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great importance was the almost passionate 
insistence of Generftl Pershing himself on the 
pre-eminent importance of rifle fire. It is 
matter of history that at the outbreak of 
the War the British Regular Army was 
enonnously superior to the Cerrnans in musketry 
and to that superiority was largely due the 
supreme excellence of the first British Dlviaaona 
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in France. Later in the war the>*e was a con- 
siderable school in the British Army which 
began to talk as if the rifle was becoming an 
obsolete weapon. Three years of trench 
fighting had made the hand grenades and the 
trench mortar more important than rifle fire. 
The effects of this began to Ije visible even in 
good British regiments. If trdops were held 
up by enemy machine-gun or rifle fire, cases 
were reported where men, taking cover them- 
.selves, would wait and call for tlie snipei-s to 


wont into tlio trenclies on October 23, and the ^ 
first American soldiem to lose their lives in 
the war wore killed in a raid which the Gormans 
made on tlie night of Xovcinl>cr 3, 1017. The 
burial of these first American dead, a corporal 
and two privates, at BatWemont, ^ wtis eon- 
ducted with great ceremony, and, at the 
request of the Frtmch, it was arrangeil that, 
while other American «lead to fall later in tho 
war might either be coHocUmI in cemeteries 
in France or trari.‘fJ>orted to America, as the 
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come along instead of trying to use their own 
rifios, British troo|)s in trenches were known 
to lot Germans come over the o|)en towards 
them almost untouched by rifle fire, every man 
waiting until they got near enough for the use of 
hand grenades. Tim result in 1917 was a 
sudden revival of instruction in musketry in the 
training of British troops, and it luvd General 
Pershing's enthusiastic support. In American 
history the mo.st coiiH|)icuons excellence of 
American troops, often quite undisciplined 
volunteers, was their expertnoss with tlio rifle. 
General Pershing was determinefl that this 
quality should not be lost, and it was owing to 
their confidence in their rifles and the steadiness 
w’ith which they h^ld their positions and u.sed 
them that the American troops were able to 
accomplish some of thei^ most brilliant achieve 
ments in the war. 

Tho earliest American division to go into 
the line as a whole was the 1st, consisting of 
the 16th, 18 til, 26th and 28th Regiments of 
the Regular Army. The sectoi* which they 
took over was near Kinville, in Lorraine, 
• which at that time was very quiet. They 


ease might be, tlK^sc three should remain always 
at Halhlf^mont as a. perpetual memorial to the 
French people of Anua‘i(ui's particif>a.tion in 
the great war of liberty. “ We ask,” said 
General Bordeaux, ” (hat the mortal remains 
of these young men l»e Irft hi^re : be li*ft to us^ 
fonwer. We will inscribe on (heir tombs, 

‘ Fl<M-e lit> the first sol(lu*rs of thi? United States 
to fall on tlie soil of France for justiw and 
liberty ’ : and tla^ fiasser-by will uncover hi.s 
head. . . Gorpoial (Jre.sham, Privati^ lOn- 
right, I’rivatr* Hay, in tfie luime of France, I 
thank you ! ” 

The next American Division to go into the 
line as a whole after the Ist was the 2fith, 
being a New Fiigland National Guard Division, 
then under command of Major-General ( 3arence 
B. Edwards, consisting of the lOlst, l()2n(l, 
I03rd, and I04th Regiments. Th(? division was 
p^it in in the Chcmin des Dames sector which, 
it is needless to say, was never veiy quiet. 
They beat off a delenniiied (*ermaii raid suc- 
cessfully, ftnd then in reply made an entirely 
succe-ssful raid themKclves. 

» The third division to have front line ex- 
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'^pni iencc^ was tho 42rKl. or Rainbow, Division, 
coiii[)ose(l of Xational (luard troops from all 
parts of tVu) Unitad States, coinprising the l(i5th, 
KWitli, in7th and IGSth Rogiui^nts. Tho 
division, wtiich was under command of Major- 
(Jen(>rMl W. A. M^nn, went into the trenches 
in tin* Limeville sector, where it might, ha<l it 
wislirnl, have had a fairly peac(‘fiil time. Hut 
it did not so wisli ; and by frequcmt raiding, 
c;>n(inual sniping and iiarassing machine-gun 
fire it made the enemy Iifc«very tiresome and 


American hope to have a great American Army 
oil tho Western front, holding its own wide 
sector of tho trenches and able to advance, 
when advance came, as an all-American force 
imder American command. So far the nucleus 
of that army was represented by these fc»ur divi- 
sions constituting the JstCorps, which was placed 
under the command of Mnjor-(»cneral .Hunter 
Jaggett. 1’ho extr(‘mcly critical situation 
created by tlio (lorman attack put an end to the 
hopes, at hast for the ])res(Mit, of the great 
unilicd American Army. Kv'crything now had 
to be subordinated to checking the enemy’s 
advance. Troops of all kinds had to be used 
where they w<m’(i urgently needed without 
regard to national iuclinations. (General l*er* 
shing <Ji<l not hesitate. ( Jeneral Foeh had now 
been a|)pointed Commander-in -Chief of the 
Allied Forces, and on March 28 a conference 
was helfl between him and the (Aaninamlers of 
each of the Allied Armit's. On meet ing Ceneral 
Foeh, ( Jeneral Pershing said to him : 

I havo cfnu«* to toll you tlial Aiiionoa would fool itssolt 
^^oatly honoiirod it its troops woro on^»at;od in ll)** 
proKont hnttlo. J ask that it luay bo so itt its behalf as 
\n*ll us in luy own. 'Phoro oau hr no olbor (pavstioii n«)vv 
than that of (ij^ditinj;. hirunlry. artillfU’V. air sf'rvioo — 
ovorythin^< that wo havt* is yours. ])ispos(' «)f us 



MAJOR-GENERAL OMAR BUNDY. 

Commanded the 2nd Division. 

elTectively obtained tlu^ masteiy of Xo Man’s 
jLand. 

The fourth divisioti to go into the line was 
the 2nd, also a Regular Army Division, com- 
p(».s('d of the nth atul 2.‘lrd Hegimeuts, and the 
5th and (»th Marines, under eommand of Major- 
(Jenend Omar Hundy. 'J’hey wen^ pi it in east 
of \"<*rdim, vvliert' the enemy was always activ<\ 
and tho (Jerman guns were bi 

harassing both forwai'd positions and lines of 
eomimiiiieation. 

Tln'se four divisions were always thereafter 
gnmped together in tlii' minds of Americans 
in France as being the first four units which 
liad battle experience, and each of them had 
shown fine fighting qualifies as well as steaij- 
fastiiess jinder atta(*k and ability to withstand 
tho prolonged shelling which is so tiring to the 
nerves of inexperienced troops. 

Then came the great (ku’inan offensiv’S of 
March 21, It had, of course, been the uiiiver.sal i 


U.S. MACHINE-GUN POST IN CHATEAU- 
THIERRY. 

wish. Further mi>ii will coiao, as many us iimy hn 
necessary. I have ennie on purpos«* to tell yon that the 
Aincrican pcojilc will be proud to take part in tho 
urcateyt and finest battle ii^history. 

General Pei’shing’s words were re|)orted 
next day in the Press of all countries, and in 
their simplicity and directness made a profound 
impression. The United States was proud of 
them ; England was deeply moved, and in 
Paris they were received with the gi-eatest 
enthusiasm. 
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From tills time on, then, iint il the imme<Iiiite 
iMiiergoney was passed^ the Ameri(*an divisions 
weie treated m(a*(dy as units of the great Alli<‘d 
rommaiid, and, for tlu^ moment, tla'ir national 
irtdividiiality was sunk in defence of the 
eonunon cause. Tt was not, liowe\er, long 
before an .American division was entrusted 
Avith tlie making of an attack, if not on a very 
large scale, on its own account witliout outside 
i*«aiimand. l^arly in Alay plans had Ik'cu 
made for a joint French and Ameriiran attack 
on the nose of the German salient, at Mont- 
didier. This plan, liowever, was aliandoned, 
ami in placid Of it the American 1st Division 
Avas instructeMl to attack singledianded tmd 
re-tak(^ the village of Gantigny. It was not an 
opiuation of great magnitude, but it was thi^ 
first independent American offensive action. 
I'he attack was delivered f'arly in the morning 
of Alay 28, after heavy bombardment, and was 
immediately successful. The village was cap- 
tured, together with 1150 p?isoners (some of 
whom are shown in an accompanying illus- 
tration) at the cost of a total casualty list of 
l(*ss than 100 men. 

Sterner work was now close at hand. The 
day before the capture of Gantigny, that is 
on May 27, the Germans had opened their 


Marne offensive, involving the threat on Paris; 
and the Anuuican 2nd Division was called 
upon to throw itself across the Paris road. 
Tla^ di\ision at the time was training in the 
ar(ui by Ghfimnont cnA'ixcn, whence it was 
to have move<l to rclii>\c tla‘ 1st Division, 
aft<*r I h«* latter laid done its woi k at Gantigny. 
Orders came fjom Marshal F’och on May TIO 
to move at daylaeak nexi morning, and at 5.110 
on the ‘list- tla* diN’ision iMitijiined for Meanx. 
On arrival then‘ further onlers wiae r(‘c(‘i\’ed to 
mo\e at once to positions between Garidido 
and Alontigny, wTicre the Germans were 
cxjiecttMl to attack that night. ^Fhey arrived 
there at II o’clock at, night, but at 12 o'clock 
new oiders canu' to move to Montreuil, south- 
east of Gaudelu, where' the first troops of tla? 
division arriv(‘d at daybreak. '^riu* Germans 
were noAV refiorteci to be [mshing along tla' 
Ghateau 'Pliicrry road to ]?aris. J?artly on foot 
and juirtly in lorries the men were h unit'd to 
fonn a barrier aertiss the road. Ily t) a.m. a 
force of 111,000 infantry was on the spot, tiu' 
4th, or*Marine, Brigade being on t he north side 
of the road, and the Ilrd Brigade south of it. 
By the afternoon of that day all divisional 
infantry Was in its position with two days’ 
ratia|is and a million and a half rounds of 
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ainniimition iinniediately bohiiid thoin. Machino 
guns cuirie u}) that evauing. With the 2nd 
Division elements of the 3rd also eooperate<l, 
especially the Motor MaehinedUin Hattalion, 
which was pitshed u[) very speedily along the 
road ; while the 28th Infantry Kegiment, with a 
Battalion of Marines, was hastily thrust in to 
fill a gap in the French lines near (jandelu. 
They were in position there by daylight of 
June 2, but on arrival of the French reserves, 
were relieved and brought ba<*k to the main 
American positions on the niglit of June 
4-5. 

On the morning of June 5 the Americans 
were in contact with the enemy, who made 
Huec(?ssi\'(» determined attacks against th(‘ 
4th Brigade, which, however, wen? beatt'ii off 
without much trouble. On that night the 
remnants of a scat tered screen of Fi*ench t roops, 
which had b(?en falling back fighting befoiv 
the enemy's advance, withdrew through the 
ITnited States lines, and the Americans were 
now in complete command of the secto^*. On 
Jiine (S the Americans counter-attacked in the 
dirtxition of Boun^sches. It lias been worth 
while to give the details of this i^jovement with 
some fulhiesH because it was a testing operation 


carried out witli marl^'d sueet?ss. To rpiote 
the report of Maj.-den. Bundy: 

When it i« r«meinbf‘n*cl that a roiumand of approTci- 
inately 28,000 men and 7,000 horso.s Htarted at 
hours’ notice for an unknown rlesfination. debouched to 
lake up two suc^cessivo positions during the night, then 
marched til! daylijiht, ami wi‘nt into position across tlie 
Chafeau-'riiierrj rond, and in Jess than six days repelled 
thme attacks against them, and then counter attacked 
with gmat success, driving the enemy hefoiv them, and 
that no man was without rations and ammimitionv 
supplied to hin', it‘ must he admitttal that the United 
Slates Regular has conhwmed to his h(‘st traditions. 

(lenernl Bimdy was probably also right in 
his opinion that “it was only the timely 
arrival of this United States division which 
pn'vented the tierman Army fi'om a successful 
advance towards Meaiix along tlie Paris road.” 

Some really stiff fighting was to follow. Thr 
Ann^'ican eounter -attack was directed |>riimirily 
against thi> village of Bourescla^s, and a forbid- 
ding wooded area, known as Bolleau Wood. 
Tho village was taken without great difficulty^ 
but the wood, itfto w'hieh tho enemy pushed 
up strong reserves with a number of machine- 
guns, saw a bitter struggle. The enemy had got 
liis gun.s up quickly, and the Americans suffered 
from heavy shelling. Parts of the 3rd Division 
cooperated with, and for a time relieved, units 
of the 2nd, but it was the Marine Brigade which 
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bore the burden of the fighting in the wood, 
nnii finally captured it on Juno 23, and in 
recognition of their gallantly the French 
officially cliaiiged the naino of theVood to that 
of 'J'he Marine Brigade Wood. Over 700 
prisonei’s were captured in the wood and the 
cHi^altioiS on both sidtvs were heavy, but that 
tlie balance wan against the Clerinans is certain 
from the fact that the Ainericaiitt killed were 
less than the number of prisoners taken. 

Carrying on its good work the 2nd Ifivision 
on July 1 captured the village of Vaux. It 
was now tlie turn of th(^ 3rd Brigade, which, 
in the operations of the? Inst fortnight, while 
the Marine Brigade was attacking, had bi^en 
liolding its position under continuous shell fire 
amf beating off minor enemy attacks. 1'ho 
cajdure of V^aux was a very cleanly executed 
affair, carried out with little loss, while somt^ 
hundreds of prisoners were taken from the 
dugoiits and cellars of the place. The wliole 
perfonnanee of tli(? 2iid and 3rd Divisions 
\\as excellent, and served a most usefrd pur- 
pose, not only by stemming the trhimpTiant 
advance of the (Jermans towards Paris, but 
also because it. proved the cfuality of the 


American troops in dittieii’t fighting, giving 
them confidence in themselves, and also creating 
confidence in the Alli<‘s. 

Immeiliatoly aftt?r this, American troops, 
though on a small scaK% cooperated %vith tho 
British in at tack. The act iojii took place on 
July I, and the fact that British and Anericau 
soldiers ha<l fought shoulder to shoulder »ai 
I ndepend(‘nce Day scut a tlirill through the 
people of both e<.)untries. The British troops 
with whom the Ane^'ieans fought were Aus- 
tralians, tlu‘ Americans Ix'longing to the 33rd 
Division, commanded by Maj -den. Bell. It 
had originally been plamasi, or so the Anaa’ican 
troops ba«] be<*n gi\eii to understand, that 
something like a battalion of them wcM’e to bo 
used. At the last, howexe?*, it was ileeided to 
employ only two eompaiii(‘s, which wctc put 
in with the Australians in units of platoons. 
Th<‘re was keen disappoitftmeiit among the 
AnuTicans, who had ex[)eet('d to take part, 
wh(*n they learned that they wc're to bo left 
out, and many of them hamd satisfaction for 
their disappointnaait by luuTowing Australian 
uniform, or at I(‘ast Austravliim bats, and going 
into action without antbority, a proceeding 
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wliicl) it is saiti the Australian CoiniiiandiTs, 
who iiuist hav^o been surprised at the strength 
(jf their eompanies, benevolently winked at. 
Australians and Americans that day gained 
great roffjjcet each for the fighting qualities of 
the other, and it was the beginning of a brother- 
hood which conTimied unabated between the 
t wo until the end of the war. 

Nothing could wt'll have laen more different 
than the behaviour of the Australians and the 

Americans in action. The Australians were 

o 

vet<‘rans who did th<‘ir work cunningly and 
with a peculiar lounging carelessness which 
was characteristic of them: the Americans, 
on the other haiul, were novices, immensely 
eager, wh(» fought with a grifjping tuirnestness 
fmd an intense desin' to gf*t to close quarters 
with the enemy. The Australians had not 
tlu' ?‘eputation of being genth^ fighters, l>ut 
they themselves afier the affair said tliey had 
n»*ver seen any t hing like thf^ determined ferocity 
of the “ Yanks.” Jiefore going into action the 
Americans liad be(Mi told in s|)eech by (Icneral 
Hell tliat they wen* alongside of about tlu^ best 
fighting mt^n in Kuropt*, and it was th(*ir busi- 
ness to see that on the Fourth of duly the* 


national reputation was upheld. It wa.s upheld. 
There were no two opinions as to the gallantry 
shown by the American troops. The impression 
created by this, the first occasion when they 
had fought in the British sector, fully confirmed 
that which the other divisions had already 
made on the French front. 

J-.atca-, American troops were to eooperat<^ 
with Britisli battalions on a larger scale, 
notably on September 29, 1918, when the 27th 
New York Divdsion and the 30th, composed of 
men from the Carol inas and Tennessee, had 
their ()Iaee in the famous an<l critical attack 
on the Himlenburg line in its formidable tunnel 
sector on the St. Quentin canal. Both divisions 
bchav’cd with the greatest gallantry. The 30th 
Division , on t he right , wi‘ut through all obstacles 
aruJ rtwhed its tirial objective. The 27th 
Di\ ision, on the left, also attaeki^l with the 
utmost impiduosity. On the extreme left 
<k‘tachmcnts secmied to have reached almost 
to the villago of Hony : on the right other 
d(*taelim<Mits were in toiadi on tli(' advanet^d 
objective with the 30th Division. How far 
the centre sueeeoded in advancing is imcerfain. 
Apparently the advanced assaulting wave 
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THH KINC; DEGOKATING PHIVATK HARRY SHELLY, AUGUST 12, 1918, WI 1 H 
^ THE D.C.M. 

Private Shelly was the first American to receive a Kritish decoration at the hands of a Hritish monarch. 

pushed on iutohs the tunnel and ovei* the t heir gallantry. The 2nd I )i\’ision eji[)t ured tho 

Irenehes without giving Huflieient attention to heights of Mont IllaiK* and Hh^ town of 

cleaning up the enemy hiding places in their St. Ktienne. 'Pla'y were se\er(‘ly counter- 

rear. 1 1 was t h(‘ same gallant mistake as oth(*r attack(*d mon' than onct', and heat off all 

line lighting trt)ops had ina<le, in theii- excessive attemj>ts to l>reak their line. 'Phe SOth, which 

eagerness to go on, })efore th(*y becafue familiar relieved the 2nd l)i\'ision, had its lirst »‘xperi- 

with (h?rinan tactics. The result was that ence in hattU*. It wilhstoo<l with greati stc'ad- 

scattcred units of American troops found tliein- fastness very hea\ y sludling in its positions^ 

selves taken in the rear by the (aicmy whom and tlam took u)) the a<lvance, and drove the 

they Imd passed by, and fighting of a veiy (*nemy l)efor(‘ it. 

savage and extraordinarily mixed character "Po conehuk* the mention of o|)erations in 

went on for .some time. The Australians coni' which Amei icans took jiait outside their j)rop<‘r 

ing up in support, found the (Jerman defences front, even though w«^ are anticipating events^ 

still apparently fully held, while the confused yet two oth(*r Divisions, viz., tla* 37th and Olst,. 

intermingling of friend and enemy and the shared in the triumphant linal advance of the 

uncertainty as to the exact situation beyond, Belgian Army in Flanders in the last days of 

made use of artillery impossible. The 27th October ami early November. "Phey w(‘ie 

Division suffered severely^ but it sulTered only hurried north ami thrown into the line almost 

by reason of its excessive gallantry and eager- at the last moment when they joined in the 

ness to get on. great sweep to and across the Scheldt, taking 

In the first week of October, again, two part in the capture of Audenarrle. As on all 

American Divisions, the 2nd and 36th, also other occasions when American troops fought 

fought with the French m the attack in the in conjunction with any of the Allies, they won 

Heims area, when both divisions were highly goldeit opinions from the Belgians for thrdr 

complimented by the Pmnch Commander f<»r (\^vsh and intense keenness in attack, and they 
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t were warmly oompliinciitrd l>y the Corps Com 
inandcM-. 

final (Jonnaii offtMisivp was begun on 
July 15. In autieiT)ation of it «J failuro, Maivdial 
Foeh, in* collaboration with the British and 
American (’ommanders, had already decidtMi 
on the |Slans for the Allieil counter-offensive 
\vhi<'h was to take tlu^ form of a series of 
o|)erations ealeulated to cNtend through the 
autumn. It has alieadv been said that the 
reduelion of the St. >Tjhi<*l salient was an 
operation reserved for the Americans. That 
now. however, had become only one item in a 
piogramme whicli invobed a succo.ssion of 
attacks from right to left of tlie line, each local 
ill itself but all combining into a complete 
offensive along almo.st the entirt* front. Before 
the objectionable salient at St. Mihiel could be 
atbaided t<i, a more urgent matter was to 
attack the larger lAinl newly created Marne 
salient which finally reached to Chateau- 
Thierry. 

ft was calculated that after the Germans had 
made their impending and last attaek, the 
moment would have eome when they would Ix^ 
e.Khausted, and counter-attack on the ground 
they had recently over-run would have the 
best chances of success. Moreover, the railway 
lines whi(rh the (lerinan advance had broken 
wen* most desirable for inter-Aliied eoininunica- 
tion, and it was necessary to free them. What 
was. |K’rhaps, even mor<i important was that 
if the enemy’s last ])ush should succeed in 
carrying him any matia’ial distance, Paris 
would be under tire of the German lieavy guns. 
Wliatever the effect of that might be on the 
l*'r«■neh mornl, it was on all grounds extremely 
<l«*sii‘ahle to avoid it. Then the sueeessive 
VIlieil ofb'nsives wen^ to pass northwards, 
recovering in turn th<* ground reet*ntly lost in 
the Amiens aiea, and then tlie large section 
over-run by the enemy in his advance on the 
Lys and north of Ai’montieres. 

'J’here is no evidence that at this time there 
was any real ('xpeelation of ending the war that 
year. Marshal Foeh and others may have had 
pious, but distant, as])irations. What was 
really ainu'd at was to lake liaek the groimd 
which the (k'rmans had won in the course of 
tin* y(*ar, so nullifying the effects of the spring 
and summer camjiaign ; and thereafte^i if 
tliat w’as successfully aceumplished, to continue 
the attaek against the original German front, 
and drive the enemy haek as far as feasible, 
so as to deliver as much as might be possih^e 


of France and Belgium from the enemy yoke. 
It is sufficient justification of Marshal Foch’s 
clearness of vision and hw military ability 
that he sa\v clearly that the next German 
attack mast be the eneitiy's last effort : that 
it would then be safe for the Allies, how^ever 
reduced they might be, to pass to the offensive 
with certainty of being able to maintaiii it. 
It was thereafter only a question of how long, 
as the* American Army waxed in strength, the 
final humiliation of Germany w^ould take. 

The complete failure of the Gennan attack 
of July 15 u'as in no small meaaiire due to the 
beha\Mour of the three American Divisions 
which cooperated with thtj French, viz., the 
rird, 42nd, both of which, as we have seen, 
were already tried and almost veteran divi- 
sions, and the 28th, which as yet had had no 
experience in battle. Only four companies of 
the 28th Division w’ore engaged. They had to 
withstand attack by overwhelming enemy 
forces, but fought most v^aliantly. It w^as, 
however, to troops of another division that the 
great glory of the action W’ciit. In his official 
dispatch of Noven^ber 20, 1918, General 
Pcivliing, referring to this operation, said : 

A single regiment of the 3rd Division wi*otr one of the 
most briiliant pngos in our military annals on thiB 
occasion. It provented the crossing at certain points 
«>ii its front w'hilc, on either flank, the (jSerinans who hud 
gained a footing pressed forwiird. Our men, hriiig in 
three direct ions, met the Oennan attacks with cotinter- 
attacks at critical points, and sucf*eed«‘d in throwing 
two German divisions into complete confusion, capturing i 
OeO prisoneiv. 

This regiment was the 38th Infantry Regi- 
ment of tlie United States Regular Army. The 
regiment was holding the hanks of the Marne 
at its juncture with the Sunnolin just east of 
ISIczy. It was of pre-eminent importanct* to 
the Germans to force a crossing here and gtd- 
command of the Surmclin Valley, running 
southwards ; by which tin? enemy could have 
reached the? region of Montmirail and the main 
roa<l to Paris. An attempt to cross was made 
in boats covered by thick smoke screens after 
prolonged botnhardineni, and behind heavy 
barrage. The artillery of the 3rd American 
Division had not previously been in actual 
action, and it arrived only at the last moment : 
none the less, it did^?ffectivc w^ork in breaking 
up German formations as tlu?y approached the 
river bank. The w’hole incident, however, has 
been well described by Colonel Frederick 
Palmer (.4//icr/ca ?n France, p. 257) : 

Our artillery . . . had concentrated on the 

valleys* and ravinoM which the Gormans would probably 
uHo to approach the river trom the north bank. Thw. of 
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ooiirsOf waft the obviou*^ Ihing to do. Tho point ift that 
tho rosulU wen» ftingiilarly succeNHful. Units m«irchinp 
ill closo order and iinitH as'^einbled awaiting tho word to 
march were caught in a turioiis »tonn wtiich cut holes in 
i he boats they were carrying and caiisod many camialties. 
A prisoner who told of this interference with tho schedule 
said that it was a tragic.surpriftp', for the Oermnn troop^’ 
had been assured that they would cross the Marne with 
little opposition. Other Khells burst into boats already 
afloat, ^nd left their passengers who were not killed to 
.swiiu ashore. . . . 

Our inofi realised the meaning of the smoke screen, and 
also of tho intensified bombardtnont of their positions 
ivhicdi accompanied it with a view to keeping them to 


crossing l)oth higher up and lower down the 
rixer, and desperate hantl-to-hand fighting 
went on along tho rivor and railroad embank< 
inent which ran parallel to it. Again and 
again the Gernuins charged the railway oiiabarilc' 
ineut, bnt they never crossed it. On the left 
the Germans hatl got into the village of ^lezy, 
and on that side erideav^oured to force back tho 
left dank of the American Regiment, but it 
refused to move. On their right the Gennans 



EXPLOSION OF AN ILLUMINATING BOMB IN NO-MAN'S LAND. 


1 lie cover of their rifle pits. They won' loo keen on 
getting a ehance at a target not to expose themselves 
m the midst of the hurst iiig shells. The place stop 
the (Icrmans was on the river. They were tactician^ 
enough to appreciate this, and the yircoccupatioii of the 
luarksmau po.ssossed them. 'J’lie smoke screen was thin 
enough in places to revenl masses of the crossing parly 
<111 the surface of th<* Marne, In the bend of the river 
•it the inoutli of tho Surmelin not a riermau was able to 
land; packed together 20 men to «, boat, the results 
lit close range can be imagined. Boats cayisi/ed as dt>ad 
iind woitmled men dropped over the gunwales and 
survivors jumped overboard into water which was ri|)|)ed 
hy rifle and mfu*biiie<gun fire. 

It is estimated that in all 20 boats were sunk or 
-ent drifting hariuloxHly down the stream, and all this 
hecHUse men who ha<l been taught to slioot ivs General 
I’ershing had insisted had fuich confidence in their rifles 
•liat they exposed themselves contrary to Oernmii 
v'\|)eetations. 

Meanwhile, other l>oat loads had forced a 


were also round the .‘>8t.h on the flank, so that, 
as General Persliing says, the Americans were 
hriiig in three directions ; Imt th<‘y alisointcly 
refused to give ground. Had they Vtroken, the 
Gennaii object would have hta'ii attained, and 
fhc valley of tlu* Surmelin would have bt'cu at 
their dis|)osa]. 

As happened on many occasions in German 
attacks on the Jh*itish front, the Americans 
fought every man they had, down to cooks, 
headquarters’ clerks and f)rderlies. In the 
narrou^aiea between the railway embankment 
and ri\'er alone over 400 prisoners were tali^n, 
and the ground was strewn with German dead. 
Colonel P^jilmor records the fact, however, that 
there was no single German found killed on the 
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south side of the embankment. When General 
Pershing spokt^ ot the performanee of ih<^ 
3St h Hegiinent as being “ ont^ of the most 
brilliant pages in our military annals,” he was 
awardffig tem[)erate and ia)ne too extravagant- 
))ra ise. 
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Meanwliile, the 42Md l^ivision, on the left 
of tlie German attack, near Perthes, had also 
hcM its ground magnificently. One battalion is 
said to have Ix'aten off six se|)arate atta<*ks in 
succession. At (Uii* ])oint only the (hMiuans, 
under cover of a w«)o<l, succ<‘(mIc<1 in pusliing 
th<*ir machiiie-guns through the American front 
line : they did not reach t la* second line, and, 
after the attack elsewhere had been beaten off, 
the m(‘n of the 42nd turned to and cleaned out 
the wood. If Uvss conspicuous an<l dramatic 
than the achioveinent of the .‘trd Division, the 
perforinanc(‘ of the 42nd was altogctlier admir- 
ablt'. All t hre<‘ Anierican dis isions engaged 
earned tlie thanks and praise of the French 
Gommandcr, and t h(‘y luul the satisfaction of 
knowing that they had coni ribvitecl materially 
to tli(* breaking of the last Gcj’inan ofteftsive. 

V'ith the failur(‘ of that offensivt* came the 
turning |Kiint of the fortunes of the war on the 
\\( stern front. It is known to l^ave been 
largely on General Persliing’s initiative that 


the immediate counter-attack was undertaken 
against tlio Marne salient wliieh came witli 
such swiftness on July 18, Nearly a month 
before, at a conference on June 22, (loneral 
Pershing is said to have urged upon Marshal 
Koch the adoption of the plan for the immediate 
ri[)oste to the Gorman assault which was so 
admirably successful. Geuc*ral Persliing had 
faith in liis army, and not t)nly in the veteran 
divisions, but also in the other divisions which 
had not yet had the chance to prove themselves. 
It was tlu' seasorujd 1st and 2nd Divisions which, 
witli llic h’rt'nch ^lorocco Di\ision IxdAveen 
them, wc>-() to be the sp(‘arliead of the first 
o|>cra(ioti in the great ofTensivo. The 1st 
Dh'ision, now under eominand of Muj()r-Generai 
G. T. Snmmerall, bad moved up into a jmsition 
on the night of July 10, and was ready ; with 
the 2nd Division, now eonmuiuded by Major- 
(haieral Harhord, it was otlieivvise. General 



MAJOR-GENERAL J. T. DICKMAN. 
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Fox Connor, in a speech on October 22, 1918, 
saitl that tlie division “ was ernbussed on 30 
minutes notice, carried a long distance, de- 
hussed, and then double-timed into lino.” 
'rhe attack was tii start at 4.35 in tlie morning. 
At 4 o'clock the battalions which were to lead 
in the attack had not arri\'ed. They were 
groping their way in the mazes of the Bois de 
Ketz, through which, for pur|K)ses of secrecy, 
they were )>eing hurried up. The roads were 
blocked with transport ; night in the wood was 
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intonsely dark, and a drizzling rain was falling 
It was not until the barrage was actually 
starting that the leading units came up breath- 
lessly on the run, and they had to gather breath 
after they had gone over the top, when their 
pace slackened to the orthodox spw^d of a 
“ charge ” in modern battle, which av^erages, 
pei^iaps, 100 yards in six minutes. 

It lias been said that tiui troops wore brought 
ii|) secretly ; for it was intended that the 
essence of the attack should be its surprise. 
There was no preliminary bombardment, and 
tlie bursting of the barrage^ was the first 
intimation that the (?nemy had that the attack 
was coining. The (iermans were takem com- 
pletely unaw^are. lloth the 1st and 2nd 
Divisions went forward with a rush. Thci 2nd 
Division by that evening had taken all its 
objectives (except the villagi^ of Vierzy, which 
vN'as on its ultimate line ; it had forced an 
(>ntranc(j into the village, but heavy machinf'- 
gun opposition still continued. It was not 
until half -past six that (jvening in a second 
attack, in which French troops cooperated and 
tanks assisted, that the villagi^ was cleared. 
'Pile 1st Division, as well as the h^ench Colonials, 
had exti'cniely savage lighting at a deep cleft 
in the ground known as tlu' Missy ravine. 
During that night the (lermans brought up 
strong reinfoi'cements, but th(^ Allies attacked 
again with new ai*dour on the morning of the 
• 19th. Heavy fighting contimuHl for the next 
three days, and by the 22nd of the month the 
two American divisions had made a clear 
advance of about seven miles and hatl takim 
between them Ovin- 7,000 ])risoners and 100 
guns. Their casualties had been heavy. Among 
the oHiccn’s of the t wo divisions aliout. 00 |)er 
cent, were killed or w'oumied, and a somewhat 
smaller proportion of the mini. The losses, 
liowever, were nothing in com[)arison to the 
moral effect of thc^ victory. 

Mc'anwhile, the w^ell -tried 20th Xew Kngland 
Division which, until -Inly 20, had been acting 
as a |)ivot on which th(^ attack swung, had 
come into action north-west of Chateau -Thierry, 
an<l the 3rd Division, wdiose heroic defence of 
the Marne will be remembered, now pusheil 
across that stream east# of Chateau-Thierry, 
and joined in the advwice. In later stages of 
the battle othe>r divisions came in. The 42nd 
Rainbow Division relieved the 20th on July 
24, and by the? 27th had fought its way on to 
the /iver Oiii'oq. Similarly the 3rd Division 
on the 29th was relieved by the d2nd, a National 


Guard Division from Michigan and Wisconsin, 
commanded by Major-General W. G. Haan. 

The 32nd was nominally a re-placement 
division, and had furnished large drafts to the 
1st and other units. In pui*suance <Jt General 
Pershing’s doctrine of faith in his now troops, 
however, the 32nd was now’^ promoted to become 
a “ temporary combat ” division. Be;foro the 
battle wiuii over the word “ temporary ” had 
bec'ii dr(3pped. It had very hard fighting ovtT 
broken ground and fjirough a series of woods, 
and bore itself extremely weU Altc^rnating 
\vith the 28tli Division, part of wdiich it will bo 
remembered had shared in t he glorious defence 
of the Marne, it continued in the battle until 
1)11 the night of August 3 it had readied the 
heights on the south of tlie river X'esle. Three 
days of veiy hard lighting followed before the 
32nd was across that river, and had occupied 
Fisiru^. In these last- sl4|i:es of the fighting 
it had for its neighbour the 4th Regular Army 
Division, which also was in action for tlie lii’st 
time, and did extremely well. 

In addition to these the 77th Division (which, 
with the 28th and 32nd comprised the Illrd 
(’orps, undiu; command of Major-General K. L. 
Bullard) also took part in the later stages of 
the advance. Thi? 77th was the first National 
Army Division to set^ fighting, and, coming as 
it did from New York (/ity, it contained tlie 
most heterogeneous collection of elements of 
any division in the American Army. Reference 
ha.s already been made to it as having been 
associated with the British 39th .Division in 
training in the Flanders area. Apparently the 
training was good. Under command of Major- 
Geiuual Duncan the 77th — coiniiosed of every 
nationality which is to be found in th(> jiopnla- 
tion of New York, including a great number 
of Jews, German and otherwise, Italians, Irish- 
Amiuieans, Greeks, Poles, Scandinavians, and 
almost every known people on earth — beha\'ed 
like veterans. 

Though the advance in the latter stnge.s 
slackened, more or less continuous fighting 
wont on througliput the month of August and 
until September 9, when the French took 
over entire command of the front ; but long 
before this the offensives in their order of 
.sequence had begun farther north. The great 
British attack in the Amiens area had started 
on August 8, and, though as yet few*pco|)le 
realized it, the last act in the great drama was 
being , played. History will probably recall 
that it was Marshal Foch’s brilliant counter- 
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stroke on the Marne salient, taken on Cenera) 
Pershing’s initiative, and in which American 
divisions bore so conspicuous a part, that 
marked the definite turn in the tide and assured 
the final defeat of Germany. 

So far, except in the ininpr operation of 
Cantigny, the American troops, whether in 
th^ British or French areas, had fought only 
as units in an Allied attack, and under either 
French or British Army and Corps Com- 
manders. The time had co?ne when th(< dream 
,of an all-Amoricaii Army could be realized, 
and the first theatre of its action was to be the 
long-deferred attack on St. Mihiel. The First 
American Army tlierefore was organizes I on 
August 10 at La-Fert^-sous- Jouarre, with 
General Pei’shing himself in command. It was 
still, however, not, nor was it tner to be, 
possible to use all the American strength 
unitedly on on(5 objective. 

As already explained, the 8t. Mihiel operation, 
if successful, was to be cpiickly followed l>y the 
Allied drive of Anericans and French together 
against the original (hu’inan front line, the 
appointed American scene of attack being 
be»tween the Meuse and t he Argonne. 

So far, American divisions, or parts of 
divisions, had lieen scattered along the whole 
Allied front almost from Switzerland to the sea.. 
It is said that at orife time there was no stretch 
of 20 kilometres on the entire front whore 
some American units were not either in th<5 
line or in immediate support behind. Nearly 
all those scattered elements were now as- 
sembled : five of the 10 divisions with the 
British Army had been called south, much to 
the disappointment of the British themselves, 
who had hoped for Anericaii cooperation on a 
large scale in their impending advance. 'The 
necessities of the situation, however, over- 
ruled all other considerations. Practically all 
the American divisions were now, therefore, 
cabled into the one area, but all were not put 
into the First Army, some having to be reserved 
for the Meuse-Argonne attack. 

The plan for the reduction of the St. Mihiel 
salient was to make two thrusts on the south 
and northern sides, leaving the nose of the 
salient itself to bo pinched out. The chief 
attack was to be delivered on the southern side, 
where the Ist Corps on the right, with Major- 
General Hunter Liggett in command, had the 
82nd, 90th, 5th and 2rid Divisions, and, on 
their left, the IVth Corps, \mder Major-General 
J. T. Dickman, had the 89th, 42nd and 1st 


Divisions. In addition, the 78th Division wasi 
in reserve in the Ist Corps, and the 3rd Division 
in reserve of the IVth, while four more divisions, 
the 35th, 9 Ist, 80th and 33rd, were also avail- 
able as an Anny reserve. On tlup north, or 
western base of the salient, M^ijor-Genoral G. H. 
Cameron, of the Vth Corps,* had tbcf 2fith and 
4th American Divisions, with the 15th French 
(k»lonial Division between them, d’ho remainder 
of the salient from near Mouilly in the north, 
round by St. Mihiel itsedf to the neighbourhood 
of Xivray, was field by French (’olonial troops, 
who were expected to make demonstrations 
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as for an attack, but without, act ually ail vancing. • 
The .success of the oiierations would rest chiefly 
on the rapidity with whicli the l\ th Corps 
and the left hand divisions of the 1st Corps 
could make ground in thedire(d ion of Thiaucourt 
and Vigneulles. 'riie Vth Corps on the north 
had a series of very diflicult ridges to capture 
at the outset of its at l ack, before it could hop<^ 
to join hands with the troops of the IVth, 
attacking from the sout h. 

The whole operation which was set for 
September 12, went with uncxjiectiMl success 
and ease. The Germans did not figlit. Kven 
German gunners who were well in the roar, 
it said, made no effort either to fire or to get 
away. In all directions the story was tl^ same 
of unexpectedly rapid advance and of the 
enemy’s surrendering in numbers with little 
resistcZiico, Not only was the St. Mihiel salient. 
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MACHINE GUNNERS OF THE 3rd DIVISION GOING FORWARD TO MONTSEC, 

IN THE ST. MIHIRL SALIENT. 

• They are crossing} a supply train of the 42nd Division. 


which Imd hccu I’or so long such a sore spot 
ill tlic Allied line, wijicd out iu a day hut the 
Ana;ricans took KhTol [uisomu's witli 443 guns 
and a great ({iiantity of ol lu‘r material at a cost 
of only 7.000 casualties, which were mostly 
liglit wounds from rifle and machine-gun tire. 

The ofieration resembl(‘d t)H‘ British battle 
of Messint's in th(> raj>i<iity and completeness of 
its success. It must be remembered that the 
salient had resisted det<*rmlned Fi'ench attacks 
.i[)on if <‘arli<*r in the war. The present plan of 
attack, against the two sid(*s of the base, was a 
departure from the tactie.s of the Frencli, who 
liad driven straight at the whole front of the 
salient. ])oul>tie.ss tiu* ( Jerman Ai’iny wn.s not 
now what it had been ; Imt this does not 
iletract from the brilliance of tla* .Vnu'rican 
victory. The whole })lan worked with admirabh' 
pr(‘eision. The accompanying map shows. 
lu‘ttei' thain could any description, both tlin 
general [)lan of the liatth* aM<l tla^ [icrfeetion of 
the junc'tion made by (he eonverging forces 
fmm either sid<'. Thei-e was a race between men 
of the 2tUh J)i\i.sion. ajiproaching from the 
noi'th, and men of t he I st Div ision, coming from 
th(' south, to reach ^dgn(‘ulles, tlie former 
winning by a narrow margin at daybreak of 
September 1,1. The first iridepi-ndent opei’ation 
of an Amerie.an Army on a grand scah* was a 
‘•onspicuous and magnificMnit succivss. 

\o att(an})t \i as mad*‘ to follow u|) tlu’ attack 
on the St. Mihiel alient by trying to drive 
farther into enemy territory, though this could 
undoubtedly havi^ lieen done. Tt was notr>n tho 
programme of the Allied Command. Brax tieaHv 


all tho salients of tho German lino Imd now been 
wiped out, and tho oneniy had lo.st all tho fruits 
of the spring and summer campaign. What 
was more, every man in the German Army 
knew it. They know that tbcM*r effort had 
exhaiLstod itself and that tho tide was turning 
against them. dTie next step on the part of tho 
Allies was obvious. 31io time had eome to throw 
all their weight in a gerj^ral attack on the 
(h)rman front, taking advantage of the weaken- 
ing moral of the enemy troops, and to break 
through their long-established lino.s of defence. 

Tho si'ctor of the front wliere tho Americans 
vMM'o to attack was that west of the river Meuse 
to, and iueluding, the forest of the Argoime. 
Much of this ground had already been des- 
perately fought over in the battles which had 
raged around Verdun, and in many places tho 
gr'ound was as shell -torn and ns difficult to 
attui'k ov or- as in Flanders itself. The Argonne 
tVmvst [(.self was extremely forniidahlo, and the 
whoh^ r<*gion was broken and wooded and 
eommaiided from tho German side from the 
licights of Montfaucori and other hills. On no 
])art of till' front, moreovia-, wa.s the Gcnnaii 
defence more strongly organized, if only for the 
reason that penetration of the line here to any 
ilepth would break tlie main lateral lino of 
railway communicati1>n by M6zieres and Sedan, 
which was vital to tho fighting capacity of tho 
Gorman x\rmy and also would iininodiatcly 
< riflanger control of the groat Briey basin with 
its 01*0 fields, on which Gefinany largely 
depended for its .supplies of iron and steel. That 
the tlermans understood the critical importance 
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of this sector of the line and apprehended an 
attack somewhere in this area is sh(3wn by a 
secret order of General von der Marwitz, com- 
manding the Fifth Gorman Army, whieli hears 
date September 15, 1918. It runs : 

Accofvlinpf to information in oiir haruln tho onemy 
intends to attack the Fifth Army east of the Meusi* in 
ordtr 1o reach Lorijjfuyon. The object of this altuc.k is 
1 ho cutting; of tho railroad lines from Longuyon to Sedan, 
which is the main line of communication of the Western 
Army. Furthorrnoro, the enemy hopes to compel us to 
discontiiuio the exploitation of tho iron mi ties of Jiriey. 

Th<? Fifth Army once agaiit rpay have to bear 
iho brunt of the fighting of the coming week on which 
the security of tho Fatherland may depend. Tho fate 
of a largo portion of the Western Front, ptnhaps of our 
nat ion, depends on the firm holding of the Verdtin fnint. 
'riio Fatherland bolievos that every commander and 
<^very soldier realises the greatness of his task and tluit 
everyone will fulfil his duty to the utmost. If this is 
done, the enemy’s attack will be shatterod. 

The attack, wo bavo soon, was not to bo 
delivered cast of the Mouse, but just west of it. 
Tho St. Mihiel operation had been to tho 
eastward, l>ut on tlie very day after that attack 
American troojis were already alipjjing west, 
and oil September 15, when General Marwitz 
issued his order, the concentration iu tlie 
Argonne ar(‘a was already well advanetnl. Tht^ 
SI lecivssful inov’eineTil- of the troops from 


St. Mihiel to the new scene of operation w^as in 
itself no small achievement. In all, the Ameri- 
cans w'ore employing some 300,000 men in the 
initial stage of tho now operation, and in iust 
fourteen days after the attack on thoSt, Mihiel 
salient the now' and greater offensive was 
launched, that is on Se[)teml?er 20. • 

It is impossible here to foilow in detail the 
course of what is known as th(‘ Meuse- Argonne 
battle through tlu^ three successiv’'e phases, 
w hich lasted, in almost cont imious fighting, w ith 
only occasional intervals of semi-activity, until 
the date of the armistice, six weeks later. Tho 
full story of tlie battle is tlie subject of another 
chapter. It is possible lu*re only briefly to 
summarize the main points in what was 
undoubtedly the crmvnmg utdiieviMiient of the 
American Arinii^s in France. Though the 
number of American troojis engaged in the 
opening attack was aboul_^ 300,000, before tlie 
•47 days of battle were over some 630,000 
Americans hatl bec'ii engaged, as W'cll as 
138,000 French troops. Twenty-tw’o iVmeriean 
divisions were (*ni])loved, sev(Tal of them more 
than once, with four Krera.di Divisions, and 
46 G(*rma»i Divisions in wholet or juirt. Ily t heir 
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% nuinJ)ors tho AiiierifAii Divisions wero a-s 
follows : 

llK({iiLAR Army. 

1st, 2ii(l, ‘Irtl, 4tli rtiul 51 li. 

* S.\ Tf ON A L ( J r AR D. 

(Xcw Knglaii(l), 28th ( Ponnaylvania), 
2i)t}i (MaVyhind and Virginia), :12nd (Wisconsin 
and Michigan), .'l.'trd (Illinois), 35t,h (Kansiis and 
Missoini), :i7th (Ohio), and 42nd (Kainbow 
Division). 

Xatioxat. ^rmy. 

77th (New York City), 78th (Now York, Now 
Jersey and Pennsylvania), 79th (V^irginia and 
Maryland), 80t}i (Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Virginia), 81st ('reiniessee and North anrl 
South Carolina), 82nd (Ceorgia and Alabama), 
89th (Kansas and Missouri), 9()th (Texas and 
Oklahoma), 91st (Pacific (’oast). 

The Prench Divisions engaged w'oro the 
19th Jind loth (’olonial Divisions and the 18th 
and 2t)th Divisions of Infantry. 

Th(3 49 Cermaii Divisions are estimated to 
have repnvsented about ;197,00() men ; but 
these figures, which are taketi from the oflficial 
American sources, are in one way misleading. 
The American figures inchale the total divisional 
strength of each unit, including divisional 
artillery, engineer, medical units, and other 
items as s(‘t forth earlier in t his chapter, so that 
several of the divisions show the full strength 
of over 27.000 men, whiles, with diafts, the 5th 
Division employed in the course of the battle 
no less than :10,5:19 men. J’he Cerman figures 
seem to he l)ased only on the rifle strf?ngth of 
the infantry (being an average of 7,500 fo the 
division, including all drafts and reinforcements 
•received fluring the battle), with 15 per cent, 
added to include all other divisional units, 
irurluding artillery, and so forth, us well as the 
heavy artillery. This arldition is probably in- 
a<lec|uate, and it is likely tliat the eombative 
strength of the two sides was more nearly equal 
than these figures would iiuj^icate. 

The wisdom of the American policy of using 
dnusions f)f such a size was much discussed 
flurmg the war. The practice was not adopted 
»>y any of tin* other belligerents in the west, 
au<l would not liave been even if there had 
been unlunited man-power. 'Phe drawbacks 
to f hf3 large units were the difficulty of move- 
ment and tl»e great congestion which occurA^d 
on roarfs. In their two largest operations the 
Americans were much luimpen^d by the con- 
fjiSKui on the lines of communication, v^hich 
at one time in the Meuse -Argorme battle 


threatened to have serious results. When 
the troops had advanced across No Man’s Land 
over broken and shell-torn country exposed to 
enemy shelling, the difficulty of getting rations 
and siipplie.s up to so many men in a narrow 
area was very great. Also under shell fire and 
sometimes under machine-gun fire the looses 
where men wore packed so closely were often 
much heavier than they w'ould have been in a 
corresponding British or F rench unit. Against 
these drawbacks the American formation, with 
its four full conifjanies of 250 men each to a 
battalion and, including machine gunners, over 
19,000 to a division, had the advantage of 
weight in a massed attack. In many cases, 
moreover, the division still had strength 'to 
carry on after heavy casualties and to continue 
piishing when a division which had started 
with a rifle strength of only 9,000 oi* 7,000 
would have found itself too weak for further 
attack. If there were times wdien the dis- 
advantages were most obvious, there w'ere also 
times when results were achieved wiiich woiiM 
have been impossible woth a smaller weight of 
men. 

1 he attacking troops were supporl.ed by a 
v'ory heavy concentration of guns, both French 
and American, and in the various air squadrons 
attached to the Aiiny 508 aero])lanes were 
available for serviee. In addition there w'ere 
142 American tanks, composing the ;i44th and 
345th Battalions, and 73 French tanks. As 
a whole it was undoubtedly the greatest con- 
centiation of fighting pow’er which the American 
Army had ever put into the field. The 
American order of battle from right to left was 
fiivst the Ilird Corps (Major-Ceneral Bullard) 
from the Meuse to Malincourt, with the 33rd, 
80th and 4th Divisions in the line, and the 3rd 
Division in reserve? ; then the Vth Corps (Major- 
( General Cameron) from Malineourt to Vauquois, 
with the 79th, 37th and 9lst Divisions in the 
line, and 32nd Division in re.serve ; then the 
1st t’?brps (Major-Ceneral Hunter-Liggett) from 
Vauquois to Vienne Je Chateau, wuth the 35th, 

28th and 77th Divisions in the line, and the 
92iid in reserve.’ In addition, the 1st, 29th and 
82nd Divisions w^oro in Army reserve. The 
actual strength of tAe nine divisions in the 
front line which attacked on the morning of 
September 26 was 193,329. 

'riie attack was immediately successful, and 
the (lerman first-line defences were overrun 
on the whole front. On the following tw^o days 
the advance was continued in the face of heavy 
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indchine-gun fire and against the resistance of 
new troops thrown in in the hope of stopping 
the American advance. By the evening of 
September 28 the advance had reached at 
some places a distance of seven miles, and the 
commanding position of Montfaucon, as well 
as •a number of other villages and countless 
defended woods, fortified farms, and so forth, 
had been taken, together with about 10,000 
prisoners. From September 28 to October 4 litth' 
advance was Tuade, the time being occupied in 
getting up the artillery, relievirig some troops 
and preparing fcfr the new advance. 

On October 4 the atta.f*k was resumc'd, the 
Oermans now^ holding what- was known as the 
Kriemhilde lint*, the fourth line of the enemy 
defen(5(^ which ran along the heights by Bc'ffii, 
J. and res, and Bantfi(>ville. 'riu‘re w'as no 
artillery preparation for the s(‘cond attack, but 
it was made* under heav\v bari’age. ({erman 
rt^sistance was v'cry si ilY, especially in th<* 
centre, wdiei’e the 32ud Division in particular 
had extremely heavy fighting. Anof her division 
w'hich also met w'ith veiy hard w'ork was tla* 
SOtli, which had a formidable obstacle to 
o>'<?i;come in a. W'ood known as the Bois d(*s 
Ogoiis, in the final rtsluction of whicli, late on 
the (‘vening of Octolier o, tanks w(*re useful. 
On October (> and a boldly-planned opc'ration 
by troops of the Tst (^irps, inclmling part of the 
28th Division with a Ftrigade of the 82nd 
Division, gav(^ the Anieri(!ans ])ossession of 
Ohatel -Oheht^ry, with the heights known as 
Hills 223 and 244, and tlie village of Cornay. 
The crossing of tdie river by tie* infantry, [lartly 
by w'ading and jiartly ovea* a hastily built 
footbridge, all under heavy tire, was a brilliant 
operation. ^Phe wdiole of this mameuvre was 
finely assisted by the Jst Division, W’hieh pushed 
due jiorthward and [iroteetcd the flank of tlie 
attack. 'I'hroiighout these days the Oermans 
fought stubbornly,. continually thrusting in new' 
divisions, and in the centre of the attack 
especially progress was slow'. It was not until 
October 14 that the Kricmliilde lino w'as finally 
penetrated by troops of the 5th Division, w hich 
tittd been pushed up through tin? tired 3rd 
Division to make a new' attack that morning. 
The attacking troops suffered sovc*rely, both 
from aitillery and machine-gun fire, and it 
W’os only by determined and hard continuous 
driving that the formidable Oormaii line was 
finally pierced. On the same day the 32nd 
Division took the village of Romagno and, on 
heir left,* the 42nd captured Hill 288. 
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The advance continued to bo pashed on the j 
morning of October 15 and met wdth the same 
obstinate resistance. Before the end of the day 
the 5th Division w'as rc^luced to a strength of 
175 officers and 3,333 other ranks. Oh the 15th 
the Division had atte!n}>ted the capture of the 
Bois des Kappes, but the inachine-gufi defen(‘o 
was impregnable. Part of n battaiion, however, 
got into the wood, and remained there unsup- 
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ported until the following evening, when its pre- 
sence lliere was discovered by a patrol. It 
ondeaA'oiired to fight its way out, and a remnant 
got back to tile American lines. Thereafter the 
Hois dos llappes formed an insunnountable 
obstacle to advance fo?’ tlie next six days. 
Succossiv(‘ attacks were made on it by parts 
of the 5tli and 3rd Divisions, but it was not 
until the evening of October 21 that the gallant 
remainder of the 5t h w as able to send back w ord 
that the wood w'lis finally taken and held. 

Meauw'hile thc^ 77th and 78tli Divisions had * 
crossed tlu‘ Aire on t he left ami w'ere working 
slowly forward around (Jrandpre. Pn the centnt 
the 42nd bad liard work atriiatillon Hill, which 
W'as held by tlic 3rd ({<‘rnum Guard Division. 
The hill was finally stormed brilliantly by the 
42nd on October Iti^ On the same day the 78th, 
W'hich had r(*lievcd the 77th, captured Orand- 
pn^. By October 20 the Americans held a line 
which was everyw'hcre north of the Aire to the 
ridges south of Landres aiul thence running in a 
fairly straight line to the Meuse above Brieulles. 

Through the last 10 days of the month of 
October there was again a lull before the new 
acR'anco, but desultory fighting went on all 
along the line ; the enemy attempted Varioits 
counter-at tacks and at one time forcesd an entry 
into Qrandpre, but was again thrown out. Tho 
American lino remained firm, while once more 
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• preparations for the next advance were in 
progress. Tiie third jjhasc of tJio battle opened 
on November 1. Not only was the German 
resistance now weakened in a purely military 
semse, but^evory where the fnoral of th(i German 
Army was shaken, as the British and French 
W(‘r(^ discAiv(*ring no less than the Americans. 
The ( Jerrnans wi‘ro talking of large retirement, 
and tluy were also talking of an armistice. 
Their fiigliting spirit was broken. 

The iK^w al tack was del^v^orod at 5.30 in the 
morning, the divisions in the front line from 
right to left being tlio 5th, 89th. 2nd, 80th, 
77th and 78th. The advance now was nuich 
qni(^ker, and significant of the demoralization of 
the enemy was th(‘ fact that it was ev-en more 
rapid on the second day tlian on the first. On 
the first day the advance in the centre reached 
a distance l)etwe(n five and six kilometres and 
th(^ prisofuTs takcn«n umbered 3,(>03. On the 
secoiul day the right of the line advanced 
11 kilometres, and the important railway point 
of Bu/.ajicy was occupied by the 8()th Division. 
I*r<»bably the hardest fighting cxpi'rienced in 
this stage of the battle was that of the 89th 
Division in the neighlxairhood of Buntheville 
\Vof)fl and at the small town of Barricoiirt, 
which wa^ finally captured on November 3. 


The 89th then continued its. advance, refusing 
to be relieved, forced a croasing of the river 
and captured the town of Beaufort on November 
4 and 5. 

An extraordinaiy feat was perfoi’med by the 
9tb and 23rd Begimonts of the 2nd Division, 
which, after the enemy’s positions had bc^ai 
penetrated, marched in the darkness of night 
in column of route along the Beiiurnont road, 
straight through the enemy lines for a distance 
of some eight kilometres. There was nothing to 
prevent the column from being cut off ; but 
the enemy was taken completely unawares. 
Machine-gunners were found asleep at their 
guns and German officers were caught sitting 
round tables with lights burning. 'Fhe column 
passed between German batteries in action, 
but met with no resistance, and in the morning 
tli(' appcai’ancf> of the Americans in their rear 
threw all this section of line into confusion, so 
that it l)roko into dLsordorly fliglit. 

On the night of November 3- 4 two companies 
of the 5th Division got across the Meuse at 
Brieulles, and other troops of the 60th Infantry 
liegimcnt also made a crossing ai little lower 
down. By the night of the 5th the line of the 
river hero was in American hands. On the 6th, 
tlie 1st and 42nd Divisions camo into line in 
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ENGINEERS OF THE AMERICAN ARMY' OF OCCUFAIION AT^WIRGES, 
Eleven milett north-east of Coblenz, during the Armistice. 


of tlu» 80th and 781 li, and tliat afternoon 
lha ordar was giv(*ii for tha 1st Division to 
niaroh at onaa on >Sedan. It pusiiad on, and 
inai’ohing two nights and tha third, 

covarad a distance of 53 kiloinatras, fighting 
most of tha days. 'Pha 42nd Division took 
Ihilson, and on Xovainbar (\ tlu* oth Division 
took I^lnrvanx. On tfia morning of tha Oth it 
was evident that the enemy was in general 
retreat. "Phe whoh^ line wimt forward. "Phe 
forest of Woeiivfe was clean<‘d up. Tha OOtli 
Division, on thcilaftof (hi> 5th, crossed the river 
and occupied Stenay, while on the right of the 
5th tha 32nd Division moved up on Novianher 
10 and took over the sector hitherto held liy 
tha French (k)loiiials, and all was i-aady foi* a 
new attack on the morning of tha 11th, if 
anything had interfarod with the signing of the 
armistice. 

In the course of the fighting the Americans 
had taken prisoner 310 officer.s and 15,743 other 
ranks, together with 408 guns, nearly 3,000 
machine-guns, and 177 trench mortars. The 
American casualties were 115,529, of whom 
15,599 were reported as killed, and 8,805 as 
missing. The German casualties ware esti- 
mated at 100,000, in additif^i to tha ])risoners 
taken ; adding something loss than 10,000 for 
the French casualties, the total losses to the 
two annies, including prisoners, were approxi- 
mately 240,000, out of, possibly, 1,300,000 
engaged. These figure.^ are sufficient to show' 
the character of the fighting. Tn mere magni- 


lu(h‘ (ha Mcusc-Argonnc hallh^ was one of tha 
great (‘ngagamants of the war. As being one of 
the chief factors in lla*- linal breaking of the 
(huinan Army, it miisl b<^ rega!‘d<*d as an 
op(*ration of th(^ \'ery liist importance. "Phe 
.Ammieans were right in looking on it as tlia 
crowning aehi(?\ (‘incMit of llieir (dTort in P'lanee, 
and it was an acliiaveiiH'nt of wliich the nation 
bad every riglil to lx* proud, and wliieh justified 
al! the great preparations and expenditure. 

'Phis ehaj)t(*i' gives a rough survey of t he chief 
asprrts of the American effort on tlx* Western 
fnmt ; hut it shouhl lx* ailded tlsd oth(‘r 
American units weic also fighting elsewhere 
'Plu* 339th Ki'giment of the 85th Minnesota 
Division sailed from England on Angnst 25, 
1918, for the Murinan ( -(xist, where it shan*d all 
the hardships and dangers of the gallant litth* 
Allied force tlx're through the following winter. 
It was accompanied by a battalion of the 310th 
llegiment of Engineers. The 83rd Ohio Divison 
also had units far a(*atteretl. A liattalion of the 
332nd Kegirnent was in th<^ line in XoNemher 
near Treviso, in Italy, while a laitfalion was 
at Cat-taro, in Dalmatia, and another battalion 
at Finnan; at all of which places the moral 
(iffect of the presenet* of Ameiican troo|)s was 
even greater than their military vaha*. 

'PIk> total casiialties of the American Armies 
on the Western front up to November 10, 1918, 
w-cro 246,657, of wdiom 53,169 were killed in 

action, 179,625 w'ounded, 11,660 missing, and 

« 

2,163 taken prisoner. 'Po the miinber ot 
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killed in m-tion, however, as giv'eii abov^o.inust 
be added all those who di<ul of disease (nearly 
24,000) or other causes (nearly 4,000). The 
total saf*rifie<* ot American life to the great 
cause J>y the end of March, 1910, had been 
nearly So, 909, of w hom .'hOr).'! were oflicers and 
SI .2oS other r^lnks. 

After the signing of the armisti<e and the 
ce*i-%alioii aetiv<^ hostilities on No\'tuuber 11, 
the Anu'rieafis advanced ami occupied the 
hridg^diead on the Hhim* at (\>blen/.. One of 
the illustrations w This chapter shows the 
Amciican cohimn n the mar<-h throiigh 
( Icrmany. 

On Octohci- 19 (JcmMal IVusliing had « r- 
gani/c;l the .Vmcricim Sccoml Army, which was 
placed nmicr comtnand of I a(*iit enant-( hauMal 
Kohcit L. Ibillard. At the same time (leneral 
IVrshing resigned command of the First Army 
in fasourof Lieut^Miant -( Jeneral 1 1 unter-Liggett. 
W'Ih'ii the armistice* was signed tlu' Third Army 
was organiz('d to act as an Army of Occupation 
and (he (Muninand was given to Major-Oeneral 
(nmv pi:omoled Li(‘ut (‘iiant -(dcneral ) Oickmai , 
fm’incrly cMjmmanding the Jst Corps, whik* 
(J<*m‘ral Pershing, w ith American (Icncral Ilead- 
(piarters, remaim'd at Chaumont. Advanced 
(h'neral I Iead(piart (*rs were established at 
'rrevt's, (Jcneral Oickman, with the Mead- 
(juarte.’s (*f the 'Third Army, being at (^)bh'!iz. 


The Third Army was made up of the Illrd, 
IVth and Vllth Corps, and the component 
divisions were selected (subject to the desire 
of some divisions to return hoimv at once) from 
those w’bieb had seen most activ^e service, so 
that it w'as an hotioiir to be included in the 
Anny of Occupation, The divisions ^whicdi 
mdgitially comprised the Army w^ore the 1st, 
2nd, ,‘lrd, 4th, and rith of the Regular Anny, 
t lie .‘12n(l and 42nd of the National Guard, and 
tlie 89th and 90th of the National Army. 
Later, the (Uli and 7th Divisions of the Regular 
Army relieved the National Guard Divisions. 
'Thus <'onstil uted, ( hi* American Army of Occu- 
pation was numerically considernhiy stronger 
than the* army of any of tiu* other Allies ujam 
the Rhine ; and in the sj^ring of 1919 visitors 
to the re'^pective zones could not fail to he 
impit‘ssed with the much greater evidences of 
organization and consolidation in the American 
area than w'c‘rt^ vdsihle in the areas of either the 
Rritisli or the Freneh. The American Army 
was still full i»f youth ami vigour, jiLst coming 
to its strength, and the great anti elaborate* 
organization behind it, as it carried on to the 
w*ork of occujjation, w^as singularly impressive, 
(h'moiistrating what an overwdielming factor 
the United States must have ))een had the 
w'ar h(*cn prolonged to another fighting 
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D I'RTXG 1918 the 'riirks, eoinpellcul on 
the Palest i IIP am I Mesopotainiun 
fronts tij, strtiicl on tlu* defensive, 
(‘oiidueted an offensive in Trans- 
(’iiiicasia, vcdiich resulted in their heeoniing 
NTrtual masters of the greatt'r part of that 
region. They also reinvaded nort lowest iVrsia, 
raptured Tabriz, and made an advanee tovvarris 
'reheran. Tlie ’^Frans -Caucasian i;aiii|)aign, 
which fitted c^xactly the Turanian [lolicy of 
Enver and Talaai Pashas, was rendered possible 
by the collapse of Russia, and was conducted 
largely in disregard of Oonnan ambit ions. The 
resistance offered to the Turkisli advance by 
the Georgians and Armenians was not effective, 
while the Tartars treat-ed them as allies. The 
eainpaign was brought to a conclusion by the 
capture of Baku in September. 

The British force in Mesopotamia had done 
what it could to check the progress of the 
Turks. Forces sent from Baghdad kept in 
play the enemy troops in Persia, and a detach- 
ment which crossed the ^Caspian from Enzeli 
to Baku prolonged the defence of tliat place 
for six weeks. The Turks did not hold Trans- 
Caucasia for long After the defeat of the 
Bulgarians had exposed their flank in Europe 
and General Allenby had destroyed their armies 
in Syria, the Ottoman Govt^rnment was obliged 
Vol. XX.— Part. 250 7.1 


lo .sue for terms, uml om^ of tlu' terms was tb<^ 
cv'iUMiutiori. of Transd’aucasia. 'J"hc railway 
from Baku to Batum was thereafter o<*eupieH 
l>y th(* British. 

Immediately on the fall of Damaseus (October 
1, 1918), whieh oeeurred only two ilays after the 
Bulgarians luul giN'cn u|» the struggle, the 
Turks determiniMl to make such terms as they 
eoUikl with the Ent(*nte. Eonnal negotiations 
wcB'c <»pened, \’iec-Adiuiral t'althorpe, eom- 
maiuler of the. Allieit Fleets in tla^ Eastern 
Mtsliterraiiean, being empowert'd to treat vvitli 
the Ottoman plenipotentiaries. An armistice, 
to lost until peace was macks was signed on 
October UO, and came into force the* next day. 
In accordance, with its provisions the Dardan- 
elles were^ opened. Constant inoj)le was occupied 
by the Allies, the Turkish flei^t surrendered, the 
army tlemobilizetl, ami th(^ supervision of the 
affairs of the Empire was largely taken over by 
British and French High Commissioners. Turkey 
was out of the war, and definitely shorn of her 
Arabic vilayets. The ultimate disposal of the 
rest of the Empire was loft to the decision of the 
Peftco Conference. 

The access to the Black Sea gained *by the 
Allies through the collapse of Turkey was 
taken* advantage of in the terms imposed 
upon Gennany. By Clause XXIX. of the 
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A CAMP OF THE BKITISH ARMOURED CAR DIVISION IN THE CAUCASUS. 


Arniistice fticned on Novornbor 11, 1918, 

it, was agreed tbat (;Jerinany should evacuate 
all iJio Black 8<*a porks she held, and should 
Imnd over to the Allies all the Kussiati warships 
sht‘ ha<i seizAsi in that sea. The warshii)s were 
taken over by the Allies before the month 
was ended. At the tfliine time Odessa, Sebas- 
topol, atul other ports in the Black Sea were 
oc(‘Uf»ied by Allied forces. 

Russia had never been able to develop 1-he 
advantages gained by the coiupiest of Turkish 
Annenia, either by an advance into Anatolia 
or through Kurdistan into l^pper Mesopotaniiti. 
But up to 1 he time wlu*n the Bolshevists seizes 1 
power, early in November 1917, the Russian 
Armies had inaintaim?<J substantially the con* 
quests made earlier in the war. 

In Vol. X., Chap. CLIX., the story of the cam- 
paign w'as brought to the close of August, 1916, 
when thc^ Turkish counter-offensive on the 
southern border of the Annenian j)latPau had 
definitely checked the endeavour of (General 
Yudeniteh to break through the Anti-Taurus 
Mountains into Mesopotamia. "Idie autumn 
of 1916 and the early pey^t of the following 
winter passcMi without any great olTensive on the 
Armenian front. It was at this period, tlie 
autumn of 1916, that Yudenitch’s army was 
joined by a British Naval Armoured Gar Divi- 
sion under Lieut. -Commander Oliver Locker- 
Lampson (UnionistM.P, for North Huntingdon)^ 
Tha cars liad been frozen up for weeks in the 


White 8ea before b(*itig able to land at Arch- 
angtd. 'riieneo the Division made a trium- 
phal progress througlv Russia to ( 'aucasia and 
so to the .\rmeniafi vilayr*ts. Tla^ achieve- 
ments of the men in getting the ears across 
liigh mountain passes was a manih^station of 
their indomitable s|)irit, and tliey gave the 
Russians most Naluable support. Th<'y won 
the unstinted admimti<.)n of their Russian col- 
leagues, and it is wortli noting, in view of later 
occurrences, that Commainder Locker- Lam j)son 
publicly stated that thf' trait of the Russian 
soldier which ha»l most impressed him was hia 
humanity.* 

In the early part of 1917, and ‘>itill in thc- 
(Uq)tli of winter, tlu^ Russialis were again on 
tlie ofTensiw on the sonlhern Armenian and 
Perso-Turkish frontit'is. (hi the Persian side 
(loncral Bara toff had two or three columns at 
work. From Sakiz, soutli of Lake lb*umia 'in 
which district a squadron of the British 
Annouretl (.ar Di visit m hatl operattHi), on<‘ 
column (‘ndoavoured to break throuj^h tlie 
mountains by way of Bana, and thntaten the 
flank of the Turks at Mosul. The column was 
not of great strengtli, but had it won through 
it would have been able to raid the enemy lines 
of communications. It ditl not succeed in 
piercing the mountain barrier, but it iiuide a 
very gallant effort to cooperate with Sir 

♦ Thiife Armoured Car DiviHion woa subsequently 
sent to the RusHO-Rumanian front, whore it again 
gained great distinction. 
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Stanley who was (hen advancing on 

Baghdad. Soiih' idea of the nat ural difficulties 
with which the Saki/. eolumn had to contend is 
alTorded by tiu* Biissian cmnmrnriqnefi^ of wliich 
one, dated March 18, 1917, may be quoted : 

/orwanl tuovcinciil of our troops proceeds in 

diu^ly difficult conditions. Passa^vs cut through 

the snow, often higher than a nu»n <»n !ioi*sehack. are 
frequently tilled up again by the furious snow storms 
and owing to the nhsenee of vilhiges our troops have to 
shelter during the night in caverns made in the snow. 



general yudenitch. 

Commanded the Russian Forces in Caucasia 


But (loneral MaudeV advance brought about 
what General F^artitoff had been unable to 
accoinplisli. The vicdory gained Ity Mande at 
Knt in February, 1917, eattseil a geiieral 
retreat of the Turkisli I'orees in Pernia. They 
were iminediattdy follov\»*d u|) by Jlaratoff’^ 
prineipal column aloiig the main 9’eheran- 
ifaghdad rotul. Hamadaii and Kormansltah 
wen* oecuftied and on .April 2, on the Diaht 
river, norfli-easl of Jhiglnlnd, .a junction was 
efTeet(‘d betweeti the British and Rnssiaiis,* 
Hope the Turks fell rigltl back, but in the 
ITruiuia distrud- tb<*y still clung in tla* passes 
guarding the rotites t(» Alf»sul. ddu- Russians 
lu ver penet rated into the jdaiiis. 

Kart her nertlt west, in the Lake Van area, 
tlu‘re was eonstant ami lliietuating fighting, 
'ria* Russians met both with success and 
n^vensos. They had reo('eu|)ied Musli, but 
lost it again in ATay, 1917, in wbieli month tlie 
'Turks also retook Ogliiiut, 69 miles south-west 
of IJr/.erutn. .As (tompensut ion the Russians 
t March 18) had reeaptured the town of Van, 
which they oontitmed to hold for over a 
year. Fn the summer of 1917 the TurlA nridtrr- 

Scc iurth»T Vt)l. XVII., (!hiq)icr • 


took an oft’eiisive on tlie Armenian front, and 
in Angiist gained some successes, wFiiclt they 
were unal^le fully to develop. Tliey were 
indeed com|)elled, a few months later, to with- 
draw divisions from the Caucasus to strengthen 
their forces in Palestine, where General 
Alleiiby opened his Bcersheba-Gaza oitensive 
on the last day of October. Substantially, 
ihert'fore, as has been said, w hen the Bolshevist 
revolution came about in November, 1917, the 
position of the Russian Caucasian Army was 
mneh the same as it hnrl been in the .snmmer of 
1916. 

'The Alarcb revolution in Petrograd had 
had, bow'ever, a very marked and immediate 
political tdfect in Traiis-Caneasia. The most 
notew’ortby result W’as to (piickeii the spirit of 
nationality and the dt'sire for autonomy among 
the \ arioiis races of ( 'ancasia. For a w’hile all 
alike —Russians, Georgians, Armenians and 
Tartars — worked together in new' - tound 
harmony and apparent equality. A Trans- 
Caucasian Council was formed, and it soon 
develop€H.l separatist tendencies. These ten- 
d(‘ncies were stoutly opposed by the Provisional 
(lovernment, as much by M. Kerensky as by 
Prince Lvoff. But when MM. Jjenin and 
'Trotsky ovorthn*w' the Provisional Gov'ern 
mt^iit the baiTiei*s againsti separatism no longer 
hud force. 'The right of nationalities to self 
di'termination w'as a eardinal point — then- 
in the Bolshevist creed. One of the first acts 
of M. Trotsky, as Foreign Minister, was to 
proclaim the intention to abandon Armenia ; 
therein going against the desires of the 
Armenians, wlio regartled the conquerc>(l 
Armenian vdlayets as joined to the Armenian 
<listricts of wduit was still nominally, at least, 
the Russian Vicc^royally of the Caucasus. 
And in all suhsecpient developments the 
xVrmenians looked u|)oii their country as a 
.single entity; though they were more willing 
than the (lt?orgians or Tartars to preservt» tie* 
unity of Trans -Caucasia, seeing in uiHoii the 
best chance of maintaining fro(Mlom from the 
Ottoman and of making a satisfa(do;y arrange- 
iiient w'ith Russia. 

.As soon as Leni\|’s tcrriUirial policry his-atm* 
apparent the Trans-Caucasian (k^iincil took 
inde|)endent action. The Bolshevists had not 
been more tlian a fortnight in power before tht^ 
'TiMis Govorninent ha^l opened negotiations with 
tlie Turks at Trehizond. One of the object-s 
aiiiietl at w'as the preservation for Trans-, 
Caucasia of the comjuest.s of the Grand Duke 
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MichoIoH and ({eiieral Vudenitcli. But thn 
views of the Rusnian colonists counteci for littU*' 
and the three native races wen^ not in real 
a> 2 :i’oeinent. If both Georj^ians and Armenians 
liated the Turk, they showed litth^ inclination 
to work whole-heartedlv with one another, 
while the Tartars had distinct IcaningH t owards 
the Ottomans. However, for the time tin* 
'Partars acted with their Christian neighbours, 
and soiru^ impulse towards solidarity led th(' 
three raises in January, 1018, to estnldish 
“The Trans-Caucasian Republic.” 

When the terms of the treaty of Brost- 
bitovsk, which was sigin^d on March 3, lxH*amc 
known, the capacity of the Seiin (Diet) of the 
new Republic for united action wjts put to a 
severe test. By that treaty Russia not only 
abandoned the Armenian vilayt'ts conquered 
in the war, but the districts of Kars, Batinn and 
Ardahan, the fruit of former wars with the 
'Purks. (jle«)rgians and Arinenians were for 
not acknowh'dging tlie treaty, and they agreed 
to ai niod resistance, but even had their <u)op«a a- 
tion been more cordial than it was, they could 
hardly be expta;ted to mak(> a successful de- 
fence. Bolshevist Russia had deserted them. 
The Russian ‘Soldi(M's, as eaily as Noveinl)er, 
had begun to abandon th<‘ir (ronclK's and lea\ <» 
the country. "Phcii* discipline and moral had 
largely gone. Many of the soldi('rs, as tln‘\ 


marched wearily to the railways which should 
take them home, had been plundered by the 
country-folk. fn particular the Tartars, 
whose ancient hatred of the Russians flamed 
out anew, slew many of the ^oldiery ; 2,00t) 
had perished at their hands in February. 
Some Russian troops remained, and of these 
a few gave thtar services to the Gt)orgians imd 
Armenians. But tl;cy were not enough to 
affect t he issne. ^ 

If, however, 'Pinns-Caucasia could not stand 
alone, there appeared to be to one of its races an 
alternative which should give them security. 
This rac<» was the Georgian and it was taught 
to look to Germany for help. By their treaty 
with the Ukraine the G« rmans had obtained 
control of Odessa and thus liad gained a. ])ase 
for a new Hn<‘ of penetration to tlu^ East, in litai 
of the lost Baghdad route. •And it must be 
reme mix •red that when the Germans were 

at the height of their successes in the West in 
1918, many of tlam* soldiers and statesmen 
looked for iiltimatf^ victory by a triumph in ( he 
East. Instead of ” Berlin to Baghdad ” tJiey 
cry.stalli/.ed their ambitions in tl\(‘ phrase 
“Hamburg to Herat.” For the reali/.ation of 
tliis pi*oj(M.*t posst^ssion of 'Pi*ans-Caucasia was 
almost a vital j)oint, for it was necessary to g<'t 
control of the railway, which, starting from thti 
eastern shores of the Gaspian, ran to the Gefitral 
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Asian Khanates, and gave access to northern 
Persia and Afgiianistan. 

D.*(iiiitply by tho sumiivM* of 1018 th*» B H.B. (Horliii, 
Bvzft^aiiJin, B<i^'hiljul) Hchonv* b»i(l h«M‘n HUmI and Hholvecl, 
anti tho B.B.B.B. (B rliri, Bntuin, Baku. Bokhara) 
.stdinuf* wji-. lai.l t>v tho lahio (wroto a spooial corn^spon- 
tlont of h'h(‘ Times from Morv). Hatl it saocoechal, ftM 
it mij^dit woll Imvo tiono hut for ihi^ fliixirh in tho Wost, 
it woulil hnAo oarritMl tho Uun a >;*‘<att tioal noart*r tho 
Inclian frontior I liJin Ba^hdati. Tho Ontml A'^inn 
Biillway frtun Kru^novodsk, tho port on th(‘ Cfispiun, 
follows I hi' Xorth Porsian hor<lt*r for 430 luih's to a 
poirjt rioar Kajtkha. w'horo tl^* lino is loss than fM) milos 
hy mulo l’-ack from ^loshod. Askhahad, 340 milos 
from tlio ('aspiaii, is (‘oimoctod with M-'diod, 170 milos, 
hv a caiTiajji* road. Kroiu JMorv. I’lo mih's oast of 
A-khahad. a hranoh liia' runs down to Kushk, on tho 
Afv.laiu front ior. It is urmoc(‘ssarv to omphasizo llm 
<liitu.-(*r that wtmld ha\<' latii iti a Ooruian strafogioal 
railway « .stnhlisluMl hi'i-o- a nv'naoo not so muoti of 
arno'd invasion, as ol pnliiii'iil |ionot rat ion, propa^amla. 
iiv^itai ion, .h'liailisru, diminution of prosti^'o, ami ;><*noral 
trouhio on our honlor. 

'I’ltis very pretty prejt'ct woiihl he faeilitafeti 
hy the frieiidsl»i[t*(d' one of the leading races in 
tin P<iiieasii.s, and the (ieorgians might he e\- 
peet<'‘l to respond to (h'nnan wooing. The 
wooing was hot. and sneeessfni. A German 
mission wi'iit to Tifhs as <‘arly as January, J918, 
a ( Jeingiau delegation earner to Berlin in !May, 
an<l th(' matter was settled. 

The 'rurkisli Government witnessed tliese 
inaiKeuv'rt'H with misgiving and suppressed 
anger. '^Po the Yotitig 'Parks the Caucasian 
adventure was to comptnisate tliem fc.)r their 
losses in the Hedjaz, in Syria, and in Meso- 


potamia. It was a racial enterprise intended 
to bring them prestige and glory in Central 
Asia as the loaders in a great Pan -Turanian 
movement. 

Tho collapso of RiisNiaa ICmpiro had given free 
roin to Pan-Turanian drt'ams (w'rot«i a Britinh ^officer, 
wlio was at the time a prisom*r of war in Turkey). The 
Ottoman Kmpire was not indeed to extend its direct 
sway «*a.st wards, except over the n^eonquered vilayets 
of the Caucasus; but tlie near future was to see the 
rise of a number of iNEosleni States in<iefK*ndent in form 
but owning flu* moral suzerainty of Turkey, whieh were 
to form a .sohd block reuehiiig from 'Phraoe to the Indian 
frontier. 

'Phe first step towards the realization of Iht'st' 
Pan-'Puniuitiu dreams vv'ould be the conquest 
of Armenia and Georgia and an alliance with 
the 'Partars of 'I’rans-Caucasia- those d’artars 
whose lands were separatetl only hy t he Caspian 
from th(‘ Central Asian steppes, the original 
hotne of the Osmarili and still the dwelling- 
pdtKM* of tlie 'Purkoman ; who, however, show^ed 
no Pan-'Ptiranian leanings. 

Obviously (Jerman and Turkislt intenvsts in 
Central Asia (dashed, and in the spring of 1918 
Ottoman and Teuton wt^ni at cross purposijs. 
'Ph<*sc cross-purposes were not at first v(U’y 
obviotis, anti in the early months of 1918 the 
T'urks were taking every advantage of the 
drhdde on the Kiissian Ctiucasitin front. 
J.<enm had issued in January a decree declaring 
the right of tho Armenians in Russia and 
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Turkey to “ complete independence,” and 
urging “ the immediate organization of a 
militia of the Armenian people in order to 
assure personal security and the property of 
iiiliabitants of Turkish Anneiiia.” Docroos of 
this kind >vero appraised by Constantinot^le at 
their^real value, and as they witnessed the 
withdrawal of the Russian troops the Turks 
knew that the Armenians had been left by 
Lenin very much at their mercy. There ap^ 
p(MM*ed indeed to bo collusion bt^l ween thp 
1’iirks and the Bolshevists to despoil the 
Armenians. The Turks made it. a matter of 
romplaint, as a violation of the Armistiee 
terms, that the Russian troops were with- 
drawn from Annenia before the I’eaee treaty 
was signe(^, and that in eonstiquence the peace 
fill Kurds and other M<^slems in Armenia 
suffered much persecution : an ingenious v'aria 
tion on the familiar methods by which the 
Turks sought to justify intended massacres 
of races they hated — Armenian, Crr'ck or Arab. 
The desigii of Enver and Tahuit * can bo 
traced clearly in a sc'mi-othcial comnmniqite 
published in Constantinople on February 4. 
After a violent attack on the Bolshevists 
for allowing ti’oops from the Caucasian Amu(*s 
to melt avv'ay into the interior, the conimuntque 
added . 

Making u-;e of this ooiumoncomont of the evacuation 
of th«» occupied territories by the Jlus.siau troops, tin? 
native Armenians and the Ariiieniaiis who belonged to 
the Rassian units have teUt’ii Might, currying their amis 
with them, with the int*uition of remaining behiinl in 
the occupied territories. They are hegiiitiiiig to pi*rso- 
cute the inhabit auts of Ottoman descent, and especially 
the MiiHulmaii elomeiit. These facts liuve been definitely 
confirmed by Turkish prisoufu's of war who Imve boon 
able to reach our lines, and also by those of the pative 
population who have succeeded in escaping from the 
claws of t he Armenians, 'fhey have also been continued 
by a deputation which has been sent to us with 
tt request for help from the population which has uot 
yet been able to escape from the Armenian persecutions 
and is still exposed to all its terrors; 

Naturally the humaMe and sensitive Turk 
had to go to the help of those “ imdor the claws 
of the ArnieniaiLS.” Accordingly Enver Fasha 
at once stmt troops into the Armenian vilayets, 
withiiistructions to massaert? as n tany Armeniari.s 
as they could lay haiitls u[)on. Trebi/.ond the 
Turks reoccupied without diflliculty ou Feb- 
ruary 24. The bulk of the Russian garrison, 
which was largely composed of Ukrainian 

♦ Talaat had succeeded the Egyptian prinoo Said 
Halim Pasha as Grand Vizier in February, 1917, Said 
Halim had Vieen found too moderate by the Committee 
of Onion and Progress, and Enver Pasha, Minister of 
War, and tlten virtual ruler of Turkey, caused Talaat 
to bo promoted Grand Vizier. 'I’alaat , however adopted 
a sofhewhat independent line. 


troops, had left the place wtieks btifore, and the 
Georgians, in whose gnardianshiii the port was, 
could olTer little opposition. The re-entry of 
the 'rurks was marketl by acts of customary 
savagery. Russian stragglers were hunted 
tiown and shot or drowned. ArAienian <;liiJdren 



TALAAT PASHA. 

Grand Vizier, 1917-18. 

were tied up in sacks and thrown into th« 
Black Sea ; old me?i and wiimen were 
e.rucitie<l, and the young women and girla 
deportfui. 

The capture of 'freliizond where the Turks 
got consid(Mablc booty in guns and arniv 
stores left behind by the Russians -gave 
Marshal Veliib Ihisha, fh(' commander of the 
Ottoman forces, a valualilc base for furtlier 
optmitions. With the Russian BJaek Sea licet 
out of action the bulk of the 'rurkish supplies 
for (^lucasia, Peisia, and Mesopotunua were 
beneeforth brought by ship to Trobizoiut and 
the long march through Anatolia avoided. By 
the time the Brest -Litovsk treaty w'as signed 
Vehib Pasha w'as ready to advanee on Erzerum. 
Thare the Armoiiians, by a gallant resistance 
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up (hu riiuiny lor nearly a week. How- 
ever, l>y 12 t he 'rurks w(‘re in posses- 

si(»u <»f file city, and with it sec*ured more 
iiiilitaiy stores, besides soua* ITd guns. 
N’rlub Pasha llieii marehed on Sarikaiuish. the 
se<'n<‘ a great victory by (ieiu'ial Yudeiiitch 
ill .lanuary, 1 0 I a. Phe Ai tueniaiis again ottered 
r(’sislanee and fought fairly well, and it was 
not until April o that the d’urks sueeeede<l in 
taking the place, 'riiey liad aln‘ady captured 
Ardahan and nriw advanced on Kars, a fortress 
chiefly famous in Britain for its splendid defence 
by (jeneral Sir Frederick Williams and a. 
'Purkish gariisoii <luring the (dimean War. It 
had pass<vl to Russia as one result of the war of 
1H77-78, but had now bc'cn retroe<*ded. 'Phere 
was some fighting on tin' road from Sarikamish, 
but at Kars itsidf tla^ Armenians offered no 
opposition. The town was occupied by V'eliib 
about April 25. There the 'Purks (’laimeil to 
have captured SPiO undamaged guns. 

Another 'Purkish force marelied parallel to 
till I'oast from Trebi/.ond and entered Lazaiis- 
tan in the b(‘giiining of April. 'Phe Lhorok 
valley again jiiMuime tlu' .scene of fighting, the 
(JtM'.rgians holding up the 'Ihirks for some time. 
'Plieie was stouter fighting in the immediate 
ouiskirts of Hatum, though tlie Pinkish ae- 
e«*untH of great battk^.s for jiossession of the 
out(‘i’ forts may b»? discounted. These forts 
Wi re captured on .April IH; at the sajiie tiUiC 
a Perkish detachment, aliout a battalion stroUg, 


was landed in the haibour without opposition. 
.A 'Pnrkish comniuniquv of April 17 stated that 
*• PiOO men in oflieer’s uniform and 2,500 inon in 
ordinary military uniform, including the com 
niamler of thf' fortrt'ss and many higli ollicers " 
had fallen into their Jianlls at Bat urn. Thoy 
also noU'd the presence among the defendc is 
of “hostile) foreign eleme^nts “ - and in fact 
bosidc's Russians a good many rtreed<s, volun- 
teers from 8out.b-Kast Russia, had joined the 
(Auieasian Ainiy- -if army it could be calk-d. 
Its equi[)m(‘nt was obtained from t he stores lelt 
bebiml by the Ru.ssians. 

Baturn was a very consiilei’alile prize for the 
Turks. 'Phe chief port of daucasia on the 
Jilac’k 8ea, it is connected by railway (via 
'Piflis) with the Caspian at Baku, the great 
eeiitiT. of tire petroleum industry. 'Phere are 
also pipe lini^s for the conveyance of the oil 
betwt'en the two cities. With the capture of 
tlie port the Turks had possession of all the 
territory to which they W’ere entitled under 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk ; for in the previous 
week thoy had reoccupieil Van — not without 
sharp fighting - an were now, in mid-Ajiril, 
lip to the rersian frontier. Any sinqile souls 
wh(^ expected the Ikirks to stop at the frontiers 
assigned them and lea\'e their Tiir*anian aspira- 
tions unsatisfied were spet-dily undeceivtMl. 
As Boghos Paslm Nubar, president of the 
Armenian Xational Delegation in !|^urop€, had 
predicted, when first the Ottomans began tn 
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<K-c!iipy the Armenian vilayete, they h#>pe(l to 
light their way forward to the (Caspian and 
streteh out- a hand to Turkestan, their 
iUlce^it^al land. 

Striking oast and soiith iuist from Van the 
l^iiks^early in May entered north-west IVrsia, 
jind in June they ocjeiipied Tabriz, a plnee 
with some 200,000 inhabitants, the seeotrd in 
>i/.(* among the eities of Pei'sia. 'Phe ad\ imeeil 
party of Turks reached Tabriz on Jiin(‘ 7 ; 
it wAs not until three days later that the British 
r-onsul and colony left. On occupying t he city 
the Turks seiz<?d the British and American 
consulates and the American hospital, plunder- 
ing the buildings. The United Stat(?s, with 
w'hich Turkey was not at war, entered a strong 
protest and evc'iitually extorted an apology 
iVom the Porte. 

The eommander of the force which entere*! 
Tabriz, who superseded Vehib Pasha as Uom- 
inaiuler-in-Ohief of the Tiirkisli-Cancasiari 
Armies, was Nuri Pasha, a half-brother of 
Ihiver pasha. Nuri liad spent several years 
in Oyreiiaica, and was wdth the Semissi when 
ilu'y invaded western Egypt.* Later on, 
will'll some sort of agreemiait was reached 
hetwi'cn the Senussi and Italy, Nuri found 
• S .7. Vdl. IX.. ClmplcrCXhV. pan^iw. 


means — probably Viy submarine— of returning 
to 'Turkey. NurTs invasion of Pei’sia, os 
will be seen, had a direct bearing on the 
situation in Traiis-Caueasia. In that theatre, 
afti'i* the capture of Kars, the^ Turks struck 
north-east, in the direction of Tiflis, the seat of 
the very luieasy and disunited republic of 
'Traus-Uaucasia. There were recriminations 
betwisMi Anneniaiis and (Joorgians, and be- 
tween hotVi of them aiyl the Tartars, who had^^ 
secureil control of the railwa 3 ^ between Tiflis 
and Baku and wi re lianing more and more to 
the Ottoman side as the 'Tur*ks drew nearer to 
their territory. 

By the middle of May the 'Turks had oecm 
pied Alexaudropol, a railway junction of im- 
portance. Heri' the lailway from 'Tiflis divides, 
one branch going on to Kars; the ot her, turning 
soiith-ea.st ainl passing ErivittM, ends at Jiilfa, 
jost. north of the iVi'sian border and miles 
from Tabriz. The 'Turks before advancing to 
Alexandro])ol appeal* to have asked the* 'Trans- 
(’aueasian (lovernmeiit for a f?•e(^ passage of / 
t roops to Julfa ; t liesi* troops to he used against- 
th** Britisl) in Persia. The rcipiist, if made, 
was refused, and aftcjr the eajitiire of .Ale\- 
andropol tl»e Turks wise compelled to llglil. 
their way b* Eri\-an and duira. 'They suffered 
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several rfn'ei>ies at tJie liands of the. Arineiiians, 
who rit'lit II f) to tlie end of October harassed 
the Turks’ line of comninnications, thus iri- 
diiectly iielping the British. 

'I’hc Turks also push(>d north from AJex- 
andr()|)?>I towards 'riflis. Tlu»y did not occupy 
that city, and on June 10 it was announced 
that in this din'ction the Turks had w ithdrawn 
lo 1 11.' Kars line. 

'IV) understand f (lis ajirupt ahandoninent of 
pai t of I li(‘ d’ui kisli plan it is necessary to 
irlironiele the fate of the d’ra.!is-(’aucasian 
Kepublie and tlie birth of three “ independent 
republics ■ in its ))laee. While Lenin had been 
willing to reeogni/i' an independent Armenia 
if it eouhl survi\e 1'urkish attacks, he w*as 
distinctly unwilling to see the Tartars and 
(leorgians form theinselxes into .separate 
States. The Tj^rks, on thtdr part, iinine- 
diately after the signing of the Brest -Litovsk 
treaty, had ileclared through the mouth 
of Knver Pasha tiiat “the Ottoman Oovern- 
inent would not tail to reeogniz<i» tin' 
autonomous govermiwaits already establislied 
in the (..aneasus. J’hey liad chiefly re<M)gnized 
them by lighting tbein, but in the intervals of 
fighting there wi^re negotiations. In an.swer 
to the re<pu^st of the Trans-Caucasian to 
open fieaee conversations the Turks replied that 
first they must have an assurance that all tics 


with Russia had been broken, and that Trans- 
Caucasia must agree to the retention of Batum, 
Kars, and Ardahan by Turkey. These points 
were hotly debate<l by the Seim, whore a 
federative union with Russia seems to have 
found supporters among the Anneniaus. How- 
ever, the '^I’lirkish terms w'ere accepted and tlio 
formal declaration of Trans-Caucasian inde- 
pendence made on April 27. To another svig- 
ge.stion matle by the Georgian and Tartar 
defiuties, that tlie TraMs-Caucasiari Jiepublic 
should be dissolved and each nation form its 
uw'ii republic, the Armenians were stoutly 
oppostsl. Their de|)uties declared that splitting 
up would be a suicidal policy for d’rans-Caucasia, 
and finding tlie other parties bent on such action 
left i he Seim. 

J’hc Seim and the Trans -Caucasian Republic 
were formally dissolved on May 2(3, H)l8, and 
on the same day in the V^iceregal Palace, Tiflis, 
the Georgians proclaimed Georgia “ a sovereign 
independent State and a Democratic Jif^publie.’* 

I ho I arf ars, too, set up a separate government, 
naming their territory the Republic of Azer- 
haijan, and placing their capital at l^akii. 
Azerbaijan wa.s the name of the Persian pro- 
Vince immediately to the south, and th<^ choice 
of that name for the Tartar republic was pur- 
poseful. >or their part*ihe Armenians called 
their new State the Republic of Ararat, and 
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TARTARS CAPTURED BY THE GERMANS AND BROUGHT INTO TIFLIS. 


iiainod as capital Erivan, a town which lies 
north of Mount Ararat. 

'ITiis split ting up of Trans-Caucasia suited the 
Turks in various wajs ; it isolated Armenia 
and it left them freer to make arrangetnents 
with the Tartar's. But the splitting up served 
likewise German policy, and German policy 
precisely where it clashed with Turkish am- 
bitions. W hatever support the Gennans might 
be prepared to give the Pan-Turanian move- 
ment, they set much more store on their own 
“ new route to India,” and the establishment 
of an independent republic of Georgia gave them 
the opportunity of reaping a reward for the assi- 
duity with which they had cultivated Georgian 
friendship. For their part the Georgians no doubt 
preferred Gennans to Turks, and an intimation 
was made at Berlin that German troops would 
be welcomed in Georgia. Accordingly, at the 
end of May, 3,000 German troops, under Major- 
General von Lossow, sailed from Odessa. 
They did not go to Batum — the Germans would 
not inconvenience their Turkish friends. Georgia 
has another port, Poti, 40 mifts north of Batiun, 
and, like it, connected with Tiflis by rail. At 
I'oti, therefore, von Lossow and his troops 
Inrided and took over control of the railway as 
fur as Tiflis. The Turks were greatly chagrined, 
but an open quarrel with the Germans was not 
possible. So they gave up their own advance 
to Tiflis and concluded peace with Georgia, 


getting some compenssl ion for shattered hopes 
by the cession to th(‘m of tlu^ Akhalkalaki 
district of the 'Tiflis Gov(‘rnm(‘nt. Negotiations 
followed at ( s)nstant inople with the Armenians, 
andthcTurks recognized the Republic of Ararat, 
at least nominally, for peace lasted only so long 
as it suited either side'. 

For both Germany and 'I'urkey Baku now 
became the immediate objective. The Tartars 
called it their ca|>itah and had they hold it 
would willingly have let in their fricaids the 
'Turks. But they did not hoJ<l it. It so 
hap|)ened that it W'as the. one place in 'Trans - 
Cauejisia. where the Bolshevists had retained 
powder. 'The oil interests had brought a large 
Russian colony to Baku, and being on the 
Caspian it could he reached from ITussia by 
w'ater. Also it was, i)f course, just as accessible 
from the Persian shoiHw of the C^ispian. Now 
the Bolshevists of Baku liked neither 'Turk nor 
Tartar. Equally strong was the dislike of the 
Armenians to both, and Bolshevists and 
Armenians combined together to keep the city 
from the 'Turks. 

It was about the beginning of J\ily that 
Turkilh forces reached the neighbourhood of 
Baku, acting, as they averred, on behalf of the 
Tartar Republic of Azerbaijan. Meantime a 
German column was also being pushed forward 
tow|rd8 Baku by the railway from Tiflis. But 
the Turks had no tlesire for German help, or 
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iiitfMfen^nce, as tliov regarded it, and their 
friends the 'I’artars eontinually cut the railway 
line, so that ()(‘rinnii jirogress was very slow. 
AIeaii\vhil(> Niiri Pasha, coining up from Tabriz 
was, hy thr end of July, pr(‘ssing hard 
<m the Russians and Armenians at Baku. 
'I'he fat(‘ of the city seemed soaleil, when, on 
August 4, a small British rletaehment coming 
from I’ersia landed at Baku. 



\niHoU & T ry 

MAJOR-GENERAL L. C. DUNSTERVILLE, 
C.B. 

Commanded the expedition to Baku. 

Biitaiu’s int(a\(*ntion at this critical juncture 
was the scfjuei to tht* operations in Mt^so- 
potamia and the withdrawal of Russian troops 
from Persia. In April-Alay, 1018, Lieut.- 
( Jeneral Sir R. ( J. Egerlon, on ( leiu'ral Mai'shall’s 
iust ructions, had carried out ditlicult operations, 
with conspicuous success, on the Baglalad 
Mosul road. Sir R. Kgerton's ojierations, as 
iar as was allowed to he publicly known at the 
time, were a threat to Mosul, ami imieed they 
were continued in that direction by direct 
in.straction from London, (lem'ttil Marshall's 
object in arranging tliem was, however, simply 
to gain po.s.s('s.Hion of Kifri and Tuz Kernuitli 
and tluis ‘•make the Persian line of com- 
imiaication more secun*.” It had become 
clear tliat to meet the 'Purkish throat at 
Teheran Sir William ^larsliall would have to 
take over the liiu*s whieli the Biissians were 
abandoning in Pei-sia. As to the British going 


on to Baku, that, in May, 1918, hardly seemed 
worth consideration. 

This extension of the field of the Meso- 
|)otamian Expeditionary Force was a sequel 
to the Persian policy of Lenin and Trotsky. 
In t he armistice agreement concluded afBrest- 
Litov'sk in December, 1917, it was laid down that 
“ starting from the principle of the freedom, 
independence, and tenitorial inviolability of the 
neutral Persian Empire the Turkish and 
Russian High Commands are both prepared to 
withdraw their troops from Persia”; and in 
January, 1918, Trotsky declared his intention 
” to terminate with all speed the acts of 
violence w'liich Tsaiism and the bourgeow 
goveinnients of Russia have committed against 
the Persian people.” What he actually did 
was to withdiaw the Russian troops, regardless 
of eonsequences, which included the Turkisli 
reoceiipation of large areas and the massacre* 
of very many thousands of people. Thv 
Russian troops, too, suffered a good deni in 
fheir retirement. 

C(uuiuuni(>at(.* tlisewM lly to tho Kiirdi.s)i chu^f ) (wrofr 
Major Drufell, a (ionnan Staff olTiccr, to the Turkish 
coinmandors on tho Persian front) that according to 
Army ordiTs received by mo they are to accelerate 
the Ilu.s; ian withdrawal by continuing their robbtfrios 
ajid ambushes, in .spile of t4.e Armistice. . . . Kxplaiii 
to tho tribes tho precarious po.sition »»f the Hussian..^ 
and tell thorn how easy siicoe.ss w’ill be. Their with- 
drawal front Pf'rsia is imminent, and whilst it i.s iii progress 
the greatest po.ssible loss must be inflict erl upon them.* 

” Accelerated ” Ity Kurdish attacks tho 
Ru.ssitin troops left Persia, taking the great 
highway to the Caspian. This rood goes frtun 
Baghdad up tlio valley of the Diala to Khanikin 
and then asetuids, at the gap calleti Tak-i-Gin w, 
the mountaiti range which forms the buttress 
of the plateau land of Persia. Going from tht? 
Mesojjotainiau plain the track through tht' 
“gap ’’—actually a bln If along which the road 
zigzMgs->is a formidable climb of over 1,00(1 
feet. The road, which continues by Kerman* 
shah and Hainadun to Kazvin, has no other 
equally stiff ascent. “ This road, which from 
the [Mt^soputamian] frontier to Kermanshah is 
in the nature of a bottle-neck, is the natural line 
of invasion of Pertija from the west and has bet>n 
so used from time immemorial. Except for a 
slight realignment over the Asadabatl Pass, 
north-west of Hamadan, the rood is the identical 

• This agreCH well with German policy in Persia, 
where German agentm deliberately arranged the 
of Briti.sh oflicialH as part of their day*H work. Dt^u- 
meiitary proof of one nuch munler plot wa.s published 
in The Times, of January H 1918. 
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track of the Royal Road of Darivis.”* 'riii- 
Riissiaiis for a short time, April- June, 1917, had 
been along tho road to the plains beyond 
Khanikiii ; since then they had ke[)t to the 
liills, and few of their men were west of Ker- 
iiuUiihah, which is by the road 22‘1 miles from 
Baghdi\d. 

in .lanuary, 1918, largely to help the famiiie- 
stricken people, Sir William Marshall hud sent a 
British mission along the road as far as Ker- 
manshali.t It was under Lieut. -Col. (tem- 
porary Major-General) L. C. Ilunsterville, 
(.ML, Indian Army, who v^-as said to be the 
•aiginal of Kiplifig’s Stalky. 

When it? was decided that the British lines 
should be extended to the Caspian it was 
necessary to strengthen the force under General 
Dunsterville. In particular the servi(*es of 
otticers and sergeants were required — men who 
could take charge of isolated posts, help to 
raise and train tribal levies, and at lu^ed turn to 
:\(hniiiistrative duties. The ease or diHiculty 

* From nn article in tho Geoijraphical JonrnaU January, 
I HI 5), on “ Tho Iluad from Baghdad lu Baku.” I>y Lioiil.- 
Culuuel (». S. F. Xapior, lately Britisli Military At taolu'* 
•It, Tohoraii. Colonel Nupier travorsod lh(» road in 1ft J7 
and again in 1018, and givoM much valuable information 
ennoorning it and tlie people who inhabit Iho region. 

t See Vol. pp.*27I— 272. Fart i<Milar attention 

\va.*s called by (general Marshall to ilie relief work of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stead (Ameriean miswionaries ), who, i tlu* 
iieighbouihood of K«‘rmnnshrth, '^av<‘d the lixe.s of udiy 
luiiulreds of Kunls. 


of tlie task devolving on the force in Persia 
would to a considerable extent depenti 
upon its ability to win tho confidence of the 
fjeople ; that tile attitude of the Persian 
GoviMiiment would not lie cordial was* certain. 

1 1 is indeed on rt'eord that one British post, soim* 
(ih strong, ofticei's and men, receiveil a fonnal 
command from the Shah to leavti the country. 
Part of Dunsterville’s ollieers and N.C.O.’s 
came from Franet', wfuM-e ( hei*o was a call for 
100 olTicers and 2.>0 sergeants to volunteer for 
serx'iee in Persia. M’hos(> chosen were taken 
from almost ev<>ry nationality represented in 
the Anny ; there wi're Knglishmen and Scots, 
Irish, Canadians and South Africans, while 
Australia furnished the largcvst national unit 
(18 ofiicers and 20 Hcrgeants). They were ineii 
to whom adventure appealed, and not for the 
first time ; one of tluaii liad iieted as chief 
staff ollicer to the Alexican ))reteuder V'ill^. 
This |)arty from Francis did excellent work 
under Dunsterville, though some of tluMii' 
a|)peared to regri^t that the Persian expedition ^ 
was not as dang(*rous as they had anti(‘ipated. 
'riiat was largely the result of British methods. 
'Phe Russians had laid constant iroubh* with tlie 
Kurd tribes along the Kasr i-Sbirin-llanuidan 
road, especially lonnd Kijinanshah, wliere 
disturbances ocouiTed almost nightly, up to tlu* 
time of tho Russian withdrawal early in 
February, 1910. Colonel Kajiier, who passed 
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tlirough Kennanshah on tho last day of March 
an<l s[)ont the night at a f)lacc l.‘l miles farther 
on, testifies to the difference he found in that 
short firne. 

A skull in thn wrofchnd cHravn.ii'serai h#'ro 

Hassiiiuibad], which one of Ihn chauffeurs told me was 
the head of a Ku-sian I he last time he passed through, 
was illustrative (he writes) of the endhvsa misunder- 
standings huwM'ii the Kussians and the Kuitls, arising 
Ironi the murder of stragglers followed hy punitive 
expslitions which exasp 'rated without deterring. It 
sp 'nks well for Colonel Kennion, our consul at Kerman- 
shah. tlmf within some eight weeks of the Russian 
ovaeuation th* wliilom hostile Kurd was overjoyed at 
the ehane.' of earning a small coin by lu'lping to extract 
mv < nrs frorii the rnnd ! 

Most of the trihes proved friendly, but not 
all, and in Ajuil (whih Sir K. Kgerton was 
advancing on fh(' Mosul road) a section of tho 
Sinjtibi, \\]h) btid roccived h(‘a\y l^ribos from 
( Jcrtiain aga*nts U) make raids, were dealt with, 
^rhey had offended flic (luran tho chief Kurd 
trib(^ of tlie Ktainansbah rt'gion and General 
Marsliall ])ut a small British column of all arms 
at the disjiosal of th(' Guran. 'Phe Sinjabi had 
a sex'oro lesson and the German agents \voro 
thoroughly disererlite<l. A more troul>losomo 
faetor was t he weather. Not till April was the 
Asadahad Pttss trva from stiow, and late rains 
so affected the surface that up to the middle 
of I\Iay ouly a few a<lditional units had bowj 
sent on to Kerrttanshah, tlioiigh tho first .stago 
of t h»‘ journey was rendered easier by a railway 
b('ing built from Baghdad to tlio foot of tJio 
Tak-i Girra. 

At t his tinu^ most of t he Russian soldiers had 
already left P(a’sia and tlieii- rearguard was at 


Kazvin, over 200 miles from the nearest 
British outposts at Kennanshah. The Rus- 
sian rearguard, which for two months now 
had been covering the withdrawal of the 
main body, was under Lieut. -Col. Bichara* 
koff. Both ho and his men had a great local 
reputation and many friends among the 
British and Indian troops, with whom they 
ha<i cooperated in the Jebel Hamrin in Docem- 
boi\ 1917. Since then they had not been far 
from tho Turco-Persian border. 

At Kti'^r-i-Shirin in April (wrote a eorrospondont of 
TAe Times) I mel lh(i tk‘ssHek l^irti/auski on tlie road 
to the Ca'<piau. Iticliarakoff, who cominauds them, 
was oil th<* western front early in the war, and has been 
wonrwled six times in six different actions. He has lost 
(h«* me of his right hand, retains only partial use of his 
left, carries a bullet near liis spine, pjid limp'«. All the* 
same lie is a hard rider, and when mounted you could 
not It'll he was not sound. 

His detachment of picked regulars, volunteers from 
tlic different regiments on the Caucasian front were for 
carrying on. . . . Tt was good to see tho black flag of 
th? Rartizanski again, and tho skull and crossbonos on 
the p'linants of the srpiadron commaiidiTs, white on a 
black field with maroon edges — the diehard, war A 
outrnnec sign. On the raitizanski flag t}jo Scottish 
thistle and English rose wi'iv embroitlcred with the 
Russian bear — a design of tho English ladies of Korman- 
shah — ami the motto, in Russian, “ Nemo mo impuno 
laeossit.** 

The thistle was for Leslie and his cadet son, and tho 
Scottish adjutant, Gowans. Loslio . . . had been an 
exile, as ho p\it it, for over^SOO years. An ancestor 
came over in Queen Mary’s time to train Ivaii’.s Cavalry, 
and his family had been in Russia ever since. 

At Ktisr-i-Shirin Bicharakoff rode at tho head of his 
(Jossacks in black. His H^aff wore the varietl uniforms 
of tho tlifferent regiments from which they wore drawn. 
The sotnias followed singing ; tlien tho infantry, and 
after it the anduilance, the sick in doolies with long 
polos attached to ponies foro and aft, and tho three 
hospital lailies, one a Russian prineoss, riding behind. 
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Tho tranKport, hirod Persian mules and ponies, lent 
colour to the column ; nearly every beast had a large 
brass boll hanging from its neck, and a broad necklace 
of cowries and beads And, as if there were some out- 
landish element lacking in the procession, as if the 
Kurdish drivers, with their applo-rod cheeks, variegated 
cloths, round coabsoiiltlo felt hats tilted backwards ancl 
bound with bright scarves, did not lend colour enough, 
there pust needs enter in the saffron-canopied palaftquin 
of some Christian bishop from Urumia way. 1 forget 


Sir William Marshall, “I sent forward troops 
in Ford vans as far as Kazvin to take over that 
place from Col. BicharakotT. We were now 
embarked on an operation of groat difficulty.’* 

From railhead to the Caspian and Knzeli is by tho 
road, nearly 7(10 miles, and this road, west of Haniudaii, 
is uninetalled and traveises ro"ky posses, swift-mnning 
streams, and broatl alluvial valleys — bridges had been 



PONTOON BKIDGB OVER THE DIALA 
at BAKUBA. 
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Ills episeopal title, and wdiether he was Armenian 
Nestorian, Chaldajan or whJfl. He was known in (h« 
force that night os “ the Archimandruke,’* and in tin 
morning ho disappeared, his <^rrand a mystery. 


BicharakolT’s force was about 1,2(M)-1 ,500 


for tho Persian front no iiicon.sidorable 


unit. General Marshall was anxious to regain 
touch with it before it left Kazvin. With 
Kazvin imoccupied, th(5 Russians all embarked 
on the Caspian, and the British no nearer than 
Kermanshah, there would be nothing to prevent 
the Turks marching down rapidly from Tabriz 
to Teheran and seizing the Persian Government, 
which was practically incapable of self-defence 
and had hitherto, in tho north, owed its safety 
lo the presence of the Russians. 

It was near the end of May, the rains had at 
length ceased and the surface was drying. 
'Phei^fore “ the matter being urgent,** wrote 



broken and blown ii[>. so that temporary expedients 
for crossing had to bo lievised. One at lejist r>f tho pa^^HOH 
is over 7,0(t0 feet [tho Sultan Ihilngh, hetwoon ilamodan 
anil Kn/.vin, is 7,400 ft.highl, and the reeky nature of tho 
ground encountered on many strelehes of the road wore 
out tyres with alarming rapidity. The eonntry in tho 
immeiliate neighbourhood of the road wa- famine 
strickoii, and not only was the food situation an anxious 
one, but mneh transport was required for the supply of 
petrol, oil, spare parts, ordnance stonjs, and the tj^any 
and varied articles of equipment necessary for main- 
taining a force in the field. 

On Jimo 1 General Dunstorvillo’s Mis.sion 
reached Kazvin, and on June 8 Colonel Bic- 
harikoff’s partizans left for Enzeli, where they 
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inteniled to take ship for Baku. A small 
IJritish dotaclxmeiit accompaniod them. 

On n'aching Maiuljil three days later this force fo\iiui 
the bridge at that place held by a Gilan tribe named 
tlie Jangalis, with whom wore several German ollicers. 
Al ter li vain attempt to parley on the part of the Gcrrnan'^, 
(lie Russians attacked, and after capturing tlu» Mandjil 
hridgM fished on to H(\slit and Enzeli, assisted by onr 
li^ht armoured cars. 

rile moral effect of this small a.<?tion was out of ail 
|.n»]iortion to its military importance, and for ii time 
|<r|)l ill order the Jangali leaders, who had previously 
I.. (Ml bfilstered up by a fictitious prestige.* The closely- 
ujuxhsl nature of the country round Hesht whieh they 
iiihnlht gives them a sense of seeiirity which they 
.inlenvoured to turn to aecount by siii)>itig at «nir 
. (invoys whieh were being sent to Knzeli, but no seriou> 
trouble arose until July 20, when they attacked n sinall 
liril isb dotachmeiit at Resht. togetlier with the British 
I ’onsnlatc and Bank at that place. Alter some band-1 o- 
(.u'mI street fighting the attack was beaten off and ovt^r 
KM) Jangalis wore killed. Our Hampshire and Otirkha 
troops fought extremely <ivell, and the Jangalis have noi 
.uily given no more trouble but liave made an agreement 
n«»t to assist the Turks any further. (General .Marshall 
wtis writing a month hofore the Armistice.) 

(/olorud Bicdiarakoff waitid a fortnight or 
more at Enzeli while negotiating with the 
Holvhovists at Baku. But on July J, liaving 
jiccopted the post of Connnander-iii'Chief of 
■‘the Red Army of tlie Caueasits/’ lie .saih d, 
lauded at Alynt (35 miles southwest of Baku) 
imd presently took over the defence of that 
city, 'IJie Turks and Tartars hml not so far 
pressml the attack wi^h gi'cat arrlour and tht‘y 
Nv* ic not always successful in the .small ntdions 
fought near the p)ac(*. Howtn'cr, BieharakotT 
loiind the internal situation grave, and his 
partizans the only troops he could trust. The 
Bolshevists in the towai wwe strongly opposeil 
to British intervention. 'Phere came a .sudden 
change ; on July a coup (relat deposed the 
Bolshevist Coiuicil and set up a “ ( Vntro- 
< ’aspiari Dictatorshi|i.'’ Thi.s new Government, 
whose authority was jmictically confine<l to 
Baku town, at once asked for British aid and 
transports to lOnzeli to bring ba(;k British 
tioofis. It was rather late in the day for any 
such etiterprise, but the Turks dallied Nuri 
Basha had the reputation of being a keener 
archaiologist t han soldier - and so a few British 
officers, wdth one platoon as escort, wore sent 
to make a report. Thc^y landed at Baku on 
August I, to ffud that Bicharakoff, disgusted by 
repeated acts of treachery Bn the part of the 
Red Guards, had gone, having inovesi north 
•dong the coast of the Caspian. 

The arrival of the first small party of 'Brit ish 

* Not altogether fictitious; Kiichik Khan, the leader 
('t the Jangali hand and virtual ruler of the province of 
Gilnn, played with adroitness the part of a modern 
Kobifi Hood. 


at Baku had an electrical effect on the citizens, 
who cheered and cheered again as the soldiers 
marched through the streets. They did more 
than cheer; they had Ijoen given new hope, 
and, for the tiint^ at least, nrw unity, and a 
Purkish attack on August o Vas gallantly 
repelled. Wltat followed is succitictly told in 
(Teneral MarshalPs despa k*h of October 1, 
1018. 

T'lirthcr Briti'.li ivintorcriiti'nls wcn» sont dnriiig the 
roiriaiiHler of Ajigiisl, but th(‘ir numbrrs were ri'slrieted 
by I Iv limitation imposed by the givni lenglb ainl 
• iitlieiilt ie.s ol th<* Persian line of eomminneal ion On 
urrival they took over port ions of ih.* defended perirrwter 
ot the town, iifid every effort was made by General 
l)(iiis((»rvdlle and his staff to instil to’der into exist itig 
•diaos. 

The inhahittints (if R«»k»i seemed, Imwever, tn think that 
it was n<i longer neeessa»y for lluMn to li^ht now that the 
British luul arrived, »iiul they e:*ive our trijops little or 
no assist anee. On August 2ti the 'I’nrks at t ticked with 
eoiLsiderablo dt'terniiniition ti promiiynsal stilient in the 
line; they were \rell snpporttsl by (b“ir artillery and 
‘•barged hon\e with the Itaynnet. ’.i’his pnint was most 
gallantly Iteld by a British eonqtany ngainst odds t>f five 
to one, unsU(>ported by loettl Baku tro«>p< who should 
have been thert' in reserve. 'I’bi* oomptiny suffered 
heavy easualties bt'fore b»‘ing obligtHi It) witlidraw. 
Oti August .‘U the Turks mad<* (wo further attaeks, 
whieh wen» beaten tiff with h**avy loss by British and 
Russian Iroop't, who wert*. ho\vevt>p, suhst'rpu^ntlv 
eompelletl to give gnniinl owing to the t'xposure of tht'ir 
(link rt'siiltant tni the withdrawal of som»' Armenian 
battalions. On Septemh-M’ I further ground was lost... 
tnir trt)ops being forced laiek lighting against heavy 
othls without any ellieienl support fnnu our local Allies. 

During all these atiuek- the Turks lost heavily, ami 
il was not till September It that llu*y again attacked, 
afUn* receiving large reiiifm-eeiuetits. On this date they 
suce<M‘ded in sealing the lieigbts driving out t b* .Armenian 
troops opposed to them with little dillieulty. and Ihi'reby 
eaiising a readjustment of the British line to save a 
menaced flank. On this fhink three very week British 
eompanies held out ad sbiy on the liist ridge on the 
fiiitskirts of the town under heav'y shell fire and again.st 
repealed attacks by the main str- nglb of I be Turks, 
from this ridge the town and harlxnir en* eonif)leteiv 
<lomiualed, and its pnsses.sion was ot gnuit importance. 

All attack by the eiw'iny on tb * eeuir,- wns brought to 
a .standstill by rifk* lire. .A counter-attack by British, 
liiLssiaiis ami Arm'unans in this vicinity faik*tl through 
the British ami Bussinus losing all tlieir ollicers as well 
as .siLstaiiiiiig heavy ea-uiiltie'» in the ranks, while Turkish 
artillery fire arn>vted the mlvanc«« of the Armenian 
troops at an early stug •. ’riirouglmut t he day t he North 
Staffordshire Regiment lunl fought with great gJillantry, 
and were ably supported by the men from the Royal 
Warwick and Worcester Regiments, as well ns by the 
Dim.stcrforce armoured enis, whir-b were boldly handled 
and accounted for larg.* numbers of the enemy. 

At 4 p.rn. it became evident that flic Turks, wfio had 
been attacking since dawn, were fought to a stand-sf ill, 
and could do no more than occupy the positions they 
had gained.^ Had an effective eounter-attack now been 
possible, it is more than doubtful if the Turks could 
have >]|ithstuod it, but every British rifle was in the 
line, and the Hassiari and Armenian troops wore b^fthis 
time incapable of any further effect ivo action. The 
town was at the mercy of the enenvy, who occupied all 
llui high ground, and could shell the shipping in the 
port at rahges of 2,000-5,0(10 yards. 

It was decided, theivfore. to evacuate the British 
detallhinent. This decision was comruunicated t6 the 
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Brtku Oovernmont. By 8 p.m. all sick and wounded 
hud been carrieil on boani. Troops and guns wci*e then 
eniburkod, and by 10 p.iu. all wem on board the three 
ships whi<--h hatl, since our arrival at. Baku, been ear- 
marked for our use. These three ships sailed without 
lights, closely followed by another in which it had been 
po.ssihle to eolle(*t exjilosivos and ammunition. This 
latter slpp w»is hPt by gunfire froru the guartlship at the 
mouth of the harbour fan act of treachery], but tho 
others slipf)ed away uiLscathed, arul all four arriv’ed 
safely at lOnzeli. 

For six wooks (.iio “ I )uustei\s,’* as this 
Britisli force was <>aIlo(l, hatJ kept the oneuiy 
out of Baku arul denied them its valuable oil 
fields, besides causing; lieavy casunlth's to the 
"rurks. who had to brine; up ii force of consider- 
able mmieiicctl siiperiotify bt'fore they could 
eaf)tiir(* tlie place. 



NESTORIAN TEACHERS. 

(Jeiierai Dunsterviile and his force, the 
detachments in Baku and those? guarding the 
road to Baghdad, had accomplished much 
more than could htive been expeet(*d of them, 
'riie spirit which animated the whole command 
can be s(;en from the Generars farewell 
ad<l|j^?s.s : — * 

1 um pro\ider of my command fund] of the* gallant 
otficers unil N.C.O.’s than of any other command I have 
held or am lik(0y to hold. Brought together from every 
corner of the Empire, all have vied with eacl* oth..r'to 
shnw.thi* nb-snluO? unity of our national aspirations. ^ . , 
Th(* work has variial from valuable* administrative 


tasks to daring aohieveinent43 in the battlefield, and 
all have striven to do their utntoet oven in spheres 
for whioh they were never prepared, and which they 
would never have chosen for themselves. 

Apart frotn any military results achieved, tho members 
of the force have had the proud privilege of showing the 
vnrioas races in the lands through which they passed 
the pattern of tho finest army of tho present times ; the 
efieot of their demeanour and behaviour has betn such 
as to enhance the reputation of tho British race in the 
oye« of all Mdth wliom they had dealings, 

Tho loader of the Qilanis with whom we fought at 
Kesht has stated that he fears Iho British more than any 
other European raeo, beeauso their methods am such as 
to call forth tho admiration oven of their eneinioH. 
Amongst other fot?s ho can rely upon stirring up some 
desire for vengcHiiee or retaliation, but against the 
British he fails to roiLso any fooling at all. 

All this was true, nevertheless in Trans 
Caucasia for the time being I'urkey had 
triumnht?d, and it seemed that very soon they 
would gain touch wnth their kindred in Turkes- 
tan. 

Tho rejoicings of tho Turkish Press were loud but 
shortlived. It was suddenly unnouneed (says the 
Briti‘>*li ortieer prisoner of war nlrf*ady quoted) that by 
certain secret additional tornvs, inade wit hout the know- 
ledg<? of Constantinople, to the Bnjst-Lituvsk Treaty 
ihikii had boon given by Germany to the new South 
Kiissian Republic. This was indeed a bitter pill to 
.swallow. The Turkish Pre.ss, wdh a free<lom of sp<>och 
iinknuwu in the earlier days of th<? war, united in a 
bitter attack on Germany, “ ro-day,” said one paper, 

our allies have sold ua for a tin of oil ; what will they 
sell us for to-morrow ? ** 

Tho impending collapse of Bulgaria, of 
Austria, and of Germany itself was not then, 
in mid-September, as clear as it became a fort- 
night lat(?r, and tljo Turks determined to act 
vigorously ; they would reach the Turkoman 
territory through Persia if they could, as well 
as across the (.Caspian. The capture of Teheran 
seemed a feasible project, and in August they 
had begun to move south from Tabriz. Thoir 
immediate objective was Kaz vin, tho “ key ** 
position on General Marshairs communication 
line between Baghdad and Enzeli. (neiic?ral 
Marshall took steps to meet this threat both 
to his own lines and to tho Por.sian capital. 
He had pushed a small force north as far as 
Mian ah in order to cover both Knzeli and Kazvin, 
and an advanced post of irregulars was but little 
.soutli of Tabriz itself. On September 5 the 
Turks drove in this advanced post, and on tht 
9th occupied Mianah. Idiey then dug them 
selves in in a atroii(|5 position south of Mianah. 
British reinforcements having arrived the 
enemy was held up, but he was too near Kazvin 
for the situation to be comfortable for the 
British, 

In the district between Lakes Urumia and« 
Van, and south of Lake Urumia, Nuri Pcisha 
had met with stout opposition. It was* the 
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country wlicnco Gcuicral Baratoff’.s columns 
hasoii on Bana anrl Sakiz had unsuccessfully 
tried to reach Mesopotamia. The Hussians 
had had the support of the people and had 
raised from them two battalions of troops. 
Most of the natives whoso territory adjoins 
Arnrenia on tlie north-west are Christians, 
'riiey are the most compact fragment left of ( he 
races who before flie (iorning of the Arabs 
formed the bulk of the population of Meso- 
potamia, and the names by which some of them 
are known -—(.^hahhvins and Assyrians — are 
inrlicative of their origin. H’he most compr«‘- 
hensive najue for these people is Nestorians ; 
they are also known as East Syrians. Their 
territory stretch(5s westward into Kiu’flistan 
(where is the seat of their Catholicus) and 
southward to Mosul. “ Fonning at once a 
church and a nation,” their chi^f s(*at in 
Persia is the town of IJrumia, whe^re British, 
American and French missionaries ai e stationed. 
Sir William Marshall speaks of them as ” As- 
syrians, Ne.storian.s and Jelus,” the last a ( ribal 
name. Throughout the war the'«o isolaU'd 
Christians, most of them mountaineers, had 
been a thorn in tho flesh to the Turks in Kur- 
distan. When in May (1918) Nuri invaded 
Persia, the Syriac divisi^is trained by tho 
Hassians, aided by other bands, waged a 
tjuenlla against him, much delaying his 
progress, (general Marshall felt, rightly, that 
these poople should not be k^ft unsupported, 
but it was no e€wy task to get at them. Between 
the British and tho Nestorians was a rugged 
tangle of mountains, the Kurdistan province of 


Persia, whoso inhabitants, many of whom were 
neither Moslem nor Cliristian, had given tho 
Hussians much trouble. Ihit, as lias been 
already stated, thc^se Persian Kurds proved 
responsive to British methods, and in Julv 
a convoy taking ammunition, machine- 
guns and money went across the mountains 
unmolested. Meantime British airmen liad 
flown ahead, and after some einious adv<»nturos 
got into touch with tlie Nestorians. It W’as 
arranged that they should meet tlie Ih'itish 
convoy at Sain Kala, a place .south of l.akc 
Uniinia, and on the 11 ama-dan -Tabriz road. 
Tho Bi’itish eonvoy reachiMl Sain Ivala on »luly 
23, but the Assyrians were 10 days late in 
meeting it, and tlioii* eventual arrival coincided 
wdth the occupation of Uruinia by the Turks, 
who drove all the Assyrians out, massacring 
many and pursuing them along the road to Sain 
Kala until cheeked by our advane.ed troops.” 

'File Ne.storians under a .lelu ehii'f called 
Aga Petros, hail held up the 'Furks at Uriunia 
for nearly two months, and vengeaiHH* for this 
delay may havo been one of the causes which 
leil the Turks to wholesale exile? or slaughter 
of the poople. More probably tlu^ Turk m(>rely 
acted after his kind. All who survived — men, 
women anel children — poured along (he Sain 
Kala road from Augusts onwards, and eventu- 
ally ^ver 50,000 arrived at Hamad an. Large 
numbers had, however, died en routf •from 
cholera and privation.s. Tho way in which 
these luifort unate people were dealt with by 
tho small British staff on the lino of commimica- 
ti<fti8 was worthy of great praise, while to feed 
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them tlie British reserves intended for the 
winter w<*re used. Eventually, in batches of 
:h0()0 at a time, the Assyrians, (Mialdeans, Jelus, 
ete., weie all sent along the Royal Roael of 
Darius into the plains, a great refugee camp be- 
ing formed at Hftkuba, 28 miles from Baghdad. 
From th(' men eapabie of bearing arms a useful 
lighting force about .‘1,000 strong was organizc'd, 
Imt the armistice with 7"urkey was signed 
befort' occasion arose for their services. 'Fhe 
Rakuba camp formed in Vieptember, 1018, was 
(juite a mode! affair, each tribe or sect having 
its se parate area, and some of these primitive 
('hristians ha<l practical demonstration that in 
the \'ic\\ of the British (.)nicial cleanliness was 
no Iv'ss important than godliness. 

riicre \n‘re no further developments in 
iin til-west Persia Ix'foie tlie signing of the 
armistice with dairkey, but the immediate 
rtfret of (leneral Allen by 's great victories in 
I’alcstiia* may be noted. It took from the? 
'Turks all power of olTensiv^e, and even before 
the fall of Damascus (October 1) Enver was 
recalling troops from d'rans-Caucasia. Jn 
n nth- west Persia it meant that there would 
lie no moretlireats to Teheran through Ka'/vin, 
and that the long lino < f communication between 
Baghdiul and the Caspian was at last free from 
enemy inf crferenc(‘ 


In Mesopotamia itself. General Marshall in 
the closing days of October, 1918, totally 
defeated the Turks on the Tigris south of 
Mosul. Lieut. -General Sir A. S. Cobbe, V.C., 
had the conduct of the main operations, while 
“ the during and brilliant leadership of the 
Cavalry Brigades under Brig. -Generals Cifssels 
and Norton contributed largely to the final 
result.” Brig. -General Lewin w'as noted for 
the “ able tactical handling of the detached 
column ” on the Kirkuk road. Altogether the 
British, who thciTisclvcs sulTerc>d about 1,(500 
casualties, captured 1 1,332 piisoncrs (including 
(513 oflllccrsl, 51 guns, 130 machine guns, over 
2,000 animals, threes paddle stcamci-s, and a 
complete bridging tiain, besides large quantities 
of ammunition and other wai* material.* 

(j|cjn<>ral Marshall did not recei\'e news of tiic 
armistice until November 1, by which time liis 
<?avalry brigades were only 12 miles south of 
Mosul. They were then met by a flag of truce, 
but as there was reason to fear for the safety of 
the Christian inhabitants of Mosul, Genej‘al 
Marshall ordei'cd his eavalry to continno their 
march on that town. Be was thus in a position 
at once to enforce the tiu’ms of the armistice 
ill the area of tlu' Mesopotamian force. One 

♦ See V^ol. XTX , pp. 21 ]-2l.3^for on ncc’ounl of 
operation.-. 
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of his (iutios was to reoccupy Baku — a shatter 
iiig blow to Pan-Tiiraiiian ambitions. Tho story 
<»t’ the rcoceiipation aiul subsequent dcvelop- 
MK'uts is excellently told by Sir William Marshall 
himself in his despatch dated February 1 , 1919.* 

It should be premised that after capturing 
Baku the Turks li^^jd crossed the Caucasus 
mountains- - at their eastern end a less arduous 
task than elsewhere — and had occupied part 
of Daghestan, including the coast 9 ! the 
Caspian as far north as Polrovsk. The 
redoubtable llicharakoff and his partizans 
iind retired, fighting, before them, but they, 
together with some Armenians who joined the 
Russians, -continued the conflict and had 
gi eatly harassed the Turks. General Marshall 
writes : 

Linmecliately at’tor the conclusion of tho armistice with 
Turkey I roooived instructions to rcoccupy Baku (in 
cnoporation with our Allies), and all availahio troops of 
tho 39th (British) Infantry Brigade were oidered tc» 
concentrate for this purpose at Knzeli. They were 
joined there on November 0 by Russian i\nd Armenian 
froop-< under General Bicliarakoff, who had been driven 
by tho Turks out of Petrovsk, where the Turkish Oorn- 
munder, despite representations by both British and 
Fr.'iich Staff olTleers, refused to recognize the armistice. 
At this tiino Nuri whs commanding tho Turkish forces in 
t In*, (.'aucoHUs. An envoy had been despatched to hiti\ 
on November 4 asking for a defi-jito date to be fixed by 
the Turks for the evaeuation of Baku, but a procrosti* 
Tinting reply was received, and in consequence the envoy 
was sent back again to him accompanied by a staff 
olHeer to inform him that Baku would be occupied by a 
British and Russian force on November 17, by which 
• late Turkish troops, with the exception of a small 
detachment to preserve orrler, were to be clear of the 
t own. 

• * London Gazette^ April 8, 1019 


At dawn 011 November IG a fl«H*t of 17 tninsporfs 
left Kiizeli escorted by three v(*sspIs of the Caspian Fleet, 
w'hieh had been armed by the Koyal Navy under the 
supervision of Commodore 1). T. Norris and Captain 
B. O. Washington, B.N. 

During tlie morning of Novemher 17 they were joined 
off Nargin Isluml by CemTul Bicharakoff’s Russian 
force, escorted liy tlie RnssiHn Caspian Fleet. The 
expedition was aeconvpaiiied by French and American 
representative-, and the vessed conveying Major-General 
W. M. Thomson, C.B., M.C., coiuiruinding the British 
troops, cntcnMl Baku at the head of tlie coinbitied fleetK 
flying the (lags of (Jreat Britain, Franee, Russia and 
America. Our troops landed without opposition, and 
Baku was taken over from the 'Turk-, who (completed 
their evaeuation of the town during the afternoon. 

Many and varied w'(»re llie questions whieh had to he 
dealt willi in Baku, amongst which 1 iriay instance 
shipping control, feeding the inhahitants numbering a 
rpiurter of a million , financ(^ iiiehiding thi' reopening of 
the Russian State bank, settbuiienl of labour disputes 
on the oilfields, strikes in the town, ])ayinent of overdue 
wages, rcopi-ning the Trnns-Caueasn- system of railways, 
getting into working, order the oil pi;)e-line from Baku 
to Batiiiu, etc., etc*. All thi*se qnc'stions were? juost 
ably unci firmly dealt wit lx by (leni'ral TJjonisoii, wlio 
was quite evidently the right man in the? right place. 

Our efforts had to contend with the miitiiai jealousy 
and inloleranc’c of various factions, and it is not too. 
much to say that all arrangenxents for reorganization 
were hampered by cnlirc*Iy unnecessary dc*lays in with- 
drawal on the part of the Turks. After rc'tiring from 
Petrovsk thccy made furthm* delays a.t Klizabetopol and 
otlior towns, much of wliicli being due to the excessive 
amount of baggag*' (mostly loot) which they attempted 
to renvjve, together wit h u reserve? of one month’s supplies 
requisitioned by them from the country. A mission 
had also to be sent to Tiflis to put an end to the hostilities 
which hail comnxenced ln*tweeii the Georgians and 
Armei^'aiis. 

General Marshall htul other Caspian jjtro- 
bleins besMes Baku. If the 'Ikirks had been 
driven from that great inland sea tho Bol- 
shevists were in strength at Astrakhan, thej^ 
hack armed vessels at their disposal, and they 
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had dc'^igns on Krasiiovodsk, th<* (^a^pian 
tonninn'!, opposite Baku, of the railway to Merv 
and Bnklmra, whieh, as alrt'udy pointed out, 
passes by the northern front ua* of Persia. 
Along this railway British troops from India 
were then operating (see infra). General 
Marshall sent a small fore(> to Krasnovodsk to 
seeure it as a naval bas(^ for shipping working 
under our orders and to (k'liy it to the Bol- 
shevists. Porti(jns of this Krasnovodsk de- 
laehnient were takf'n to assist in the llghti?ig 
near Askahad and Merv ” — so that the Meso- 
polnniian force had units at wr>rk from the 
Kuphrates in the west to Merv' in the east, a 
<listanee of ov'er l,7()t) miles. 

'the Bolshe\ ists did i*ot accept defeat on 
tln' Caspian without a struggle. From their 
l)as(' at Astrakhnn, at the mouth of the Vt)Iga, 
they sent armed ships to liarry the British, 
hut without success. On their side the British 
shi|)s w ere act ive. On l)<'ceml>ei' 8, while patrol- 
ling tile northern waters of the ('aspian two 
British \ essels were eiigage<l hy three Bolshevdst 
boats. Aft'u- a smart tight, in which one 
vessel on each side was hit the Bolshevists 
fled. The result was seen in the announcement 
by t he Brit ish a week later that “ the usual 
str*amer servietvs from and to Per,sia have been 
resimuvl.” 

As the result <)f the land and sea operations 
described, the confidcaice of the people the 
Britifli was gradually gained arnl Armenians 
and Russians driv^en out of Caucasia by the 
Turks w'ore repatriated. Of the difticulties 
and jealousies of the three Trans-Caucasian 
ropablics, those of the Tartars, Georgians iln(i 


Armenians, nothing need here be said save that 
the presence of General Thomson’s force pre- 
served them from many disasters. Towards 
the end of 1918 troops from the British Salonika 
force, coming across the Black Sea, landed at 
Batum, and on January 1, 1919, General Milne 
took over from (jonoral Marshall the control of 
'Prans-Caucasia and Krasnov^odsk. 

rt was some while bedore the Turks were 
coinpk'tely cleared from 'iVans-Caucasia. Nuri 
Pasha gave out that he had left the Ottoman 
Serv'ice and was acting on behalf of the 
Republic of Azt>rbaijan. He found it, howev^er, 
after a time, advisable to leav'e the country ; 
but on his arrival at Constantino})le he was 
promptly arrest-ed (February 27). 

The operations in Persia hitherto described 
in this chapter formed part of the main cam- 
fiaign against Turkey, but the activity of the 
Germans, adepts in stirring up mischief by 
foul means — witness, for example, their cam- 
paigns of crime in the United States and 
Morocco — necessitaterl British action in almost 
every part of Persia. 

Owing to the w'cakness of i lie Persian 
Government German and Austrian agents 
hail been able to organize unchecked a system 
of murder and brigarulage directed against 
13ritiah officials an(^ merchants ♦ and generally 
to inflame the people against Britain. It 
will be recalled that the first object of the 
M.K.F. was to secure the oilfields in the Ahwaz 
district, Karum iwer, a district politically 
Persian, though geographically part of the 
border land of lower Mesopotamia. Here 
♦ See Vol. XI . Chapter CLXXVI. ^ ’ 
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British intervention had been successful, 
anil General Marshall was on cordial terms 
with the Klxaris of the Bakhtiari, to whom 
wos entrusted the safeguarding of the oilfields. 
One incident chronicled by General Mai'shall 
may i)e given. 

To coerce the Kuhgaliis, a trihe who had been cauHing 
the frieiully llkhani of the Bakhtiari some aiinuyancis 
and at the same tinto restore Hecurity along the Aliwaz- 
I-;pahan road. I placed during Juno and Julv [10181 a 
section of mountain artillery at the disposal of the 
rikhani. The residts wore pre-eminently satisfactory, 
and it is worthy of rec?ord that this section of an Indian 
mountain battery in the liottest season of tlui year 


Sykes — with the rank of Brigadier-General. 
Why, at the beginning of the war, Sir Percy 
should have bet?n posted to Chinese Turkestan 
is one of those actions with wliich the Foreign 
OlKce puzzles the public ; for^ there was no 
British official who knew Persia so welt as did 
Sir Percy, nor one in whom Persians had 
gioHtor confidence. 

Sir Percy Sykes reached Bandar Abbas from 
India in March, IDlfi, v^tli a very slender escort, 
his staff consisting of three British ollicers of 
Uie Indian Army, but event ually tlu' military 



GERMAN OFFICERS. DEPORTED FROM SHIRAZ, ENTERING ISPAHAN UNDER 
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covered a diHtance of .31)5 rriiloM in 28 marching days, 
and returned with men and animals in excellent con- 
dition. 

Elsewhere in Persia the British operations 
undertaken wore indc^pendent of the Meso- 
potamian Expeditionary Force. The most 
noteworthy was the mareh of Sir Percy Sykes 
to Ispahan and Shiraz. German gold and 
German intrigues had so demoralized the 
Persian gendarmerie that it had been dissolved 
by the Swedish officer in coniinand, and at the 
beginning of 1910 the depredation and audacity 
of robber tribes had rendered nearly tlie whole 
of south-west Persia insecSire. The life of no 
European not a German or an Austrian was 
safe. The Persian Government wanted to 
replace the gendarmerie by somethuig more 
trustworthy, and it accepted the offer of the 
British Government to lend them certain 
officers who should organize a new force. At 
the head of the officers sent was Col. Sir Percy 


cscf)rt from India gn'w to nboid .009 men of 
all arms. The first and a very arduous part 
of (he work of the mission was to reeriiit and 
train the nucleus of the iif‘w force, which was 
known as the South ]*(>rsia Kifles. This was, 
however, don(‘ in a oomparntively short time, 
largely as the result nf Sii* Percy’s gift for 
organi/ation more to his understanding of and 
sy?ii|)athy wil li tlie I’ersian. 

Within thr^c monftis (wrote a correspondciit) of Iuh 
arrivul at Bandar Ahbas Syke^ tiad pushed inland 260 
miles to his ohl post at Kerman, where In* had a most 
cortlial reception, both from th«^ Persian oOieials ami tlie 
public. After setting matters riglit there, he tiuirehed 
north-westward to Y(‘7.d and themM> to Ispahan [where 
Sykes joined hands with the Russians]. The arrival of 
the force at the latter town was a great relief to the 
population . which had been tlireatened with an incursion 
of robber bands, and Sir Percy Sykes was ‘^blo to 
open up the Ahwaz road, f rom Ispahan the force 
tunicd southwards to Shiraz, inspiring more than one 
robber chieftain with a wholesome awe of its powers 
on the way. The length of this jig-saw march from 
Bfndar Abbas, via Ispahan, to Shiraz was about 1,100 
miles, and it was carried out in circumstances of the. 
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most arduous nud, in som<* pluoos, ol n poriious oharocter. 
All this wjiH Hrcornpli'^hed wifhiti a pcu'iod of eight 
mouths from arrival in the roimtrv. 

Shimz tht* hfutiqiiartcrs of tliP Soiitli 

I’m sia IVrcy Sykes set hiinstdf 

to niaiv(‘ ati eftkieiit body of military police. 
He hticl th{‘ aid of British and Tndian oflfioers 
tind of b( t\ve(‘ii 70 tirid 80 l^ritish warrant and 
Mori-eominissiofUMl oOieers, brought frotn India. 
Th<*y \vei(' pirdvisl men and )iad often to take 
(1 large of isolated posts. They proved a great 
success, gi \ ing excellent ser\'ico of a character 
altogether undreamt of iiy th(' British ))uhlic. 

Sir I’rrry Svkr> had two sorts of work before him ; 
( 1) to free t he liighways from tumdits, whotherin Gorman 
paN or tmt for loot cm geiu*ral priiieiples, and (2) to makt* 



l.Officiul phoiofinupt’, 

CAMEL TRANSPORT. 

the hi^huays worlliy of that name. Tia* tMo thing' 
«ere really one- giveti goo<l eommiuiicution.s a road 
uhieh light armoured ears ran easily patrol, and it is 
a matter of eumparative eas^- to deal with raiding 
I*i*r<ian or Arab tribe". Tin* Sykes Mission nnnade, or 
eaii'ed to l»p remade, long strefelies of the main caravan 
routes ill th(> provinees tif Fars aiid Kerman, and the 
South rersia Kifles showed muidi smartness in dfaliiig 
with fiiidiM's and robbers on the Shiraz -Ispahan and 
Shiraz- Kerman roaiP, Attack" on caravuns on tin* 
trade routes t>etween Shiraz and Yezd rendered it 
necessary to carry out punitive measures against the 
biishani, 'Piitaki and Charrafii tribes. The conditions in 
South Persia be(*arue much better than in the north 
where in the neighbourhood of Ispahan two pow'efful 
• roVjber lonl^Kl^za Khan Jn/dani and riyragh Ali, 


deh'uted the efforts of the Persian Cossacks (a semi- 
military semi-police force under Rti«.«ian officers) to 
make the trade routes secure. 

What Sir Percy Sykes aecoiupll^hed in 
road -making, if it did not rival the exploits 
of (HtHieral Marshal Ps engineers, not in- 
considerable. A practicable motor ro^l was 
constructed from Bandar Abbas to Shiraz and 
Ispahan, ami the road from Shiraz to Kerman 
much improved. Work was also done farther 
east in regions beyond the scope of Sir Percy 
Sykes’s mission, and motor-cars travelled tlu^ 
whole tlistance from Quetta, in Baluchistan, 
to Kerman and thence to Shiraz 

Work fully as important as tiuit of the 
Sykes Mission fell to the forces guarding the 
eastern and south-castt^rn frontiers of Persia, 
from Khorassan to the Mekran coast — that is 
along the borders of Afghanistan and (British) 
Baluchistan. The inability or indifference of 
the Persian Oovernmenf gave seopo here for 
the penetration of enemy agents into Afghan- 
istan — and thence into India. In a flespateh 
dated duly 23, 1917, Sir (’has. Monro, Corn- 
raander-in-Chief In India, writes : “In cofi- 
jiuietion with the Russians, a, small force was 
maintained in Eastei'a Peisia to ensure the 
traiifjuillity of this region and fj’ustrate the 
activity of (Jerman One of the 

things for which a stiict watch had always if) 
be kept was the gim-rimners’ caravans, especi- 
ally in Scislan on the Perso-Afglmn-Baliieliistan 
border. Hen' for y(*ars a cordon of British 
troofis was inaint aim'd. And on the Mekraii 
border, ^ which was much disturbed, owing 
largely “ to the intrigue of (jorinan agents,” 
other measures ha^l to be taken. A small force 
of Gurkhas and Baluclu had a 10 months’ 
march — April, 1910-Keb., 1917 — in very trying 
circumstances escorting a political mission 
under Major T. H. Keyes. 

Dui'ing 1915-16 there was, indeed, a real 
<langer from German plots in India, as the 
report of the Rowlatt Committee (which was 
not made public till the summer of 1918) 
abundantly proved. In 1915 a ’riirco-Gerinan 
mission had entered Afghanistan near Herat 
and had gone on tjp Kabul, where it plotted 
with Indian renegades an attack on the North- 
West Frontier. The Ormans and Turks, 
getting no encouragement from the Amir, left 
Kabul early in 1916. The Indians remained, 
an<l, endeavouring to trade on old Anglo- 
Russian jealousies, wrote to the Governor of 
Russian Turkestan and to the Tsar Nicholas* II. 
inviting Russia to abandon her alliance with^ 
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(IitMl atid assist in tlie overthrow of 

Ih'itish rulo in In^iia. Tlu‘ l«'tter to the MVat 
\\'as on a prold plate. 

IMu? “ Provisional CJovorninoMl ’* also propo.>iocl to 
fonii an alliiinoe with tho Turkisli Govenmiont, and tlio 
l••llors t riiusmit tod for this (lurpose wore tunllly and 
written on yellow silk. Thoy di^enssed flu* 
iiirmalion of an “Army of Go<i.” which was to draw 
?\ <'rnits froin India and to hriiip: ahoiit an alliance 
a.MU>n^ Islamic rulers. The? hcadeiuarlers were to be at 
Medina, while secondary lu-adtuinrlers ninler local 
generals were to bo establisheil at ( ■onstantinople, 
Teheran, aiul Kabul.* 

The loyalty and firmness of the Amir, Kahi- 
htillali Khan, ^^as instrninental in defeating 
(iornian machinations in Afghanisttin, just as 
tho vacillation and weakness of tlie Shah’s 
ministry and faults in tho pre-war policy of 
Ih-itain at Teheran had made the situation in 
Persia doiihly difficult. 

The East Persia command was part iciilarly 
jird lions for the? fhitish. The Russians laid a 
good ba.se on the Trans-Caspian railway, which 
enabled them to sendf troops easily from 
Turkestan to Meslied and other parts of north- 
east Persia. To join up with the Kuspians the 
British had, however, to take a roundabout 
route. They could not send troops through 
Afghanistan. From Nushki, the railhead in 
Baluchistan, and a place 90 miles south-west 

* The TifMs, Soptember 17, 1918. 


of Quetta, the force had to iniirch lir-jf along 
the southern Afghan border and then turn 
north along its western froutic'r to Stdstan ami 
Khoras.san. That so mueh good woik was 
done — far away from the limelight — refk'ets the 
liighest (Todit on tht* troops employt'd and on 
the officer.s in command, successively Itrig.- 
(lenerals H. E. Dyer, C. O. Tanner and (J. A. 
Dale, C.M.G. Tn the tarly part of 1018 the 
situation w^as eomplieat<Ml ]>y the withdrawal 
of the Russian forces from the Meshed rt'gion. 
The Bolshevists, to a large (*xlent, had grtine<l 
control in Turkestan, where a condition ap- 
proaching anarchy cnsutHl — a condition of 
wdiich German agents would be quick to take 
advautag(‘. Tt was accordingly decided “ to 
extend the British cordon so as to include the 
Piirjand-Meshed line. Reinforeeinonts wne 
despatched from India, and on Feb. 1 the force 
was constituted the Eastern Persian Gordon 
Field Force. The expansion of the Seistan 
levies was also sanctioned.” (8ir G. Monro.) 
To facilitate the transport and supply of this 
forfe the Balucliistap railway w^as expended 
westward from Nn.shki, ivVi Dalbandin, to 
Mirjaw^a on the Persian frontier, and 350 miles 
from Quetta. This still left 675 miles to be 
Cffvered by road before troops from Tivlia 
could reach Moshed. And the road is none of* 
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tho oaviest. For tho moat part it lies across a 
cieaort or traverses ran^ije after range of barren 
hills. On one stretch of 100 miles Ford motors 
cotild be used, for the rest transport was by 
pack innles, capicls and ponies. 

In the middle of 1018, to guard against the 
danger arising from Holsla'vist control on the 



A TURKOMAN OF BOKHARA. 

Ilns^ian side of the frontier, more Indian 
tro(^|>s were conc(?ntrated at Meshed under the 
foinniaii»l of (leneial Malloson. Earlier in 
the year Bolslawdsts had gained tem- 

porary nsc(aidancy in Trans-Caspia and had 
established a Soviet at Askhabad, a towm on 
the railway west of Meshed, lint tlie Turko- 
mans of the Trans-Cas[)ian ]>rovince, mo.stly 
nomads arid lierdsmen, wdto.s(? allegiance 
to their tribal chief, disliked Ilolshe.vism, jiLst 
as tliey remained indiffererit to the Turanian 
aspiration-s of their Osmanli kindred. They 
helped tht* Menshevists to overt hrow<* the 
Tlolshevists, wlio were driven ra)rth almost to 
the Oxus In July, howt^ver, the Bolshevist.s 
regained ascendancy at Merv and tbenco 
t Ineatened to advance along the railw'ay to the 
Caspian. THie Menshevdst Government * of 


rrans-Caspia thereupon asked the Indian 
troops stationed on the Persian side of the 
frontier for help, and this help was given. 
The object, besides that of aiding the Russian 
constitutionalists to preserve their country 
from Bolshevist misrule, was to keep l^Drsia, 
and thus Afghanistan and India, free from the 
dangers inherent in the situation should the 
Bolshevists gain control. 

General Malleson’s force, or rather a pai t of it, 
was in action in Russian territory in x\ugust. 
After a march of more than 100 miles from 
Mc^shed they reached the Trans-Caspian rail- 
way and, with Russian and Turkoman troops, 
wore stationed at Kaakha, some 200 miles 
west of Merv, where it was intended to with- 
stand the Bolshovdst advance, and, incidentally, 
to prevent the cotton crop from falling into the 
hands of tho enemy. The special corre- 
spondent of The Tirnes who visited Trans^ 
(>aspia while the campaign was in progress 
gave the following particulars in a de-ipatch 
from iMerv'' : — 

Krom tlio beginning oporMlions on tlii.s front have 
b«M?n confiiwMl to the railway. 'Pho Connnand works in 
the train; the troops livo in tho train, and ofton fight 
in tho train, which carries wafor iattks and, to mitigate 
tho rigours of a Tran.s-Ca'^|>ittn winter, good kitoheriH 
and boating npf>aratus. Thro^ actions wero fought at 
Kaakha in tho last wo(‘k of August, tliat of August 2(1 
h.ung the most (‘ritical, Tlio Turkoirtans wore driven 
ba(!k at daybreak from their position on tho flank (o the 
railway ; tho station Wixn almost captured, but saved by 
a brilliant oounter-attack of tho Punjabis. 

From Kaakha t>»o Bolshovist.s fell back on Dushak, 
whore wo engagetl them on October 14. Tho oITtuisive 
this time was ours. The assault was ilflivered at dawn 
after a two-days march by a flanking column operating 
on the h?ft of the railway. The attack was completely 
.succoH.sful. The Ihilshevists fletl from tlie station. One 
of their armoured trains, os it flrew out of a siding, burst 
into flames, ignited by a shell. The whole garrison of 
tho train was out- up afterwards by a party of mounted 
Turkomans, who had made a widi' circuit in tho rear and 
destroyed the line behind it. 

As .soon as tho Bolshevists wore expelled from the 
.station our Allies, the Russian and Turkoman volun- 
teers, instead of preparing to resist a counter-attack, 
left the fight and foil to looting. Every British officer 
in the Punjab regiment had fallen in the assault, and 
when tho Bolshevists eatno on the Indians wore exposed 
to attack from throe side.s — frontally down tho line, on 
the right flank by troops who had rallied apparently 
realizing our inferiority in numbers, and in tho rear by 
a Bolshevist armoured train, whioh, had the action 
developed according to plan, should have been cut off. 
Tho Indian officer of the Punjabi battalion put up a 
splendid fight and refused to retire without orders. 

The situation was getting desperate, when our 
cavalry, who had been operating wide on the right of 
tho railway, crossed the line and wore returning, came 
into action. They gave tho ordohs to the Indians to 
retire, and covered tlioir retreat, the Bolshevists giving 
them frequent opportunities to get in with tho lance. 
The enemy’s casualties wero estimated at 1,000, which 
is perhaps an exaggo rated figure. Anyhow, tho ^Bol* 
shevists were shaken, and as a result of the Dushak 
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action thoy evacuatod Merv and tell back on Charjui, 
the bridgehead on the Oxuh. 

From this time until January, 1919, the 
situation was fairly quiet. In that month the 
Bolshevists again advantjed in an endeavour to 
regain the whole of the railway to the Caspian. 
Meaiftime General Malloson’a coinniand had 
been joined by the detaehments sent by General 
Marshall from Krasnovod.sk, ]3nrt of which was 
stationed at Mt'rv, a place which .since its 
capture by the Russians tinder Geiu'ral 8kobe- 
lelt in 1889 had been jealously guarded from 
intrusion. In those pre-war days Merv had 
been a great base for the Russian Army which 
was, some day, as wa.s supposed, to invade 
India. Merv was found by th<‘ British to bc‘, 
outwai<Ily at least, disappointing. It is a 
modern Russianized town, broad cobbled 
streets in parallel rows intersec-t ing, ami low, 
two-storoyinl hoiLso.s on either side, ^die old 
Merv does not exist. There is not a house of 
it standing, not a square yard where you can 
spread a praying carp(‘t.” 

The front,'* where British, Russian and 
Turkoman troop.s faced the Bolshevists, was at 
Ariankovo, a station on the railway 50 mile.s 
east of MfTV on the w^ay to Bokhara. Here 


along the line armoured trains of the Allies 
and Bolshevists had faced one another for 
months. On Jan. 10a Bolshijvist force, which 
was aided by a heavy mist, in a wdrle enveloping 
movement sought to capture Anankovo and 
advance on Merv. '^I'he best of the B<!>lsh©vist 
troops consisted of Austrian and Magyar 
prisoners, who had lieeu promised a passage 
home should the attack be successful. Aided 
by the mist, the enemy succeeded in blown’ng 
up th<? railway at Ban-ain Ali, lietwccn Anan- 
kov'o and .Merv% but the mist also |)roved his 
undoing, as Ills trot)])s who w(*re to make the 
enveloping movement lo.st their way and the 
simultaneous attack on dank and front missed 
lire. Evc'utually the Bolshevists w'l're beaten 
hack, mainly by the gallantry of the Indians 
mid till' fi’je action of the Mcnsliev'ist artillery, 
a detachment consisting mostly of r*x'-Rus.sian 
tirticers serving as rank aiul file. Tlu‘ Bolshevists 
k‘ft 182 dead on th(' fi(‘ld, and a larger number 
W(‘re tak(*n |)ri.s<inei*s. 'Fheir total casualties 
were estimated at well over 1,000, including 
some 500 cases of frosthit(\ 

The tiling that iin|»rrssf»J most on thia far-lliiiig 
front (writes tha oorn*.sj)or)tJt*iil alnsKly "'as tin* 

spirit of till* TndiaiiM. Tlu» Hohhovists fly like slna'p 



INDIAN TROOPS ON » THE MARCH. 


[Official photOf,raph. 
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« THE APPROACHES TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


h«‘h>r»' I Item. In I hn ihri'i* jTihriil al 

l\aakliM, J)nshak, an<l Ananlvovo il uaN flaar 
anil <lisciplinc tfial lurried the lirie. It U'a.<^ the luimlful 
ot men who eanii* up from Quottn that saved A'-klialmd. 
Tlio line was drawn apiinst the Ho|s|a*\'ist advanee at 
Ivaakha ; (he enemy had every advaiita^a* exi’ept that 
oi tnnrnf, hut they ru>\ er r ross(»(l t lu' line. \\ hen* two or 
three ihonsaial lm\e la*en en;.(a^e<l on eitlier ^i<h* the 
piesiaiee of a sint^le eompany of sepoys has more than 
onet^ turned tlw '■cah*. On** ma,y lie .sure that these 
\ ilues w'ill h<- diseu.vsi'rl on the honh'is of I’ersia and 
.\f)j;iianistan t<» the inen*ase of lionoiir in the Piinjah. 
’The rrtri/ of tie* Sikh and the I^unjahi .Miisnlman stands 
hi>{h : and liiylier still, anmny the tlauightful. the izznf 
«*f thr* British ollier r who has trained and h'd them. 

After Annnk(»\'<) tliero wen* ii<i iiiifxirttint 
«‘riLMtu;miH*iits in 'rrtiiis-( \*t,s|iia, niid in April. 

the Ih'itisli end Irnliati tr(Hi|js were nil 
witlidrawn eX(H‘pt from KrasiioviKlsU, wliieli 
port WHS held by (ieiKinl ^frtllesofl, 1’he 
* 'rraiisd htspiari nperntioris littd nehievetl tin* 
irutiti piirpdsc ttf I ho Ktist f’ersin Koreo — the 
prosi-rvatioii of Intlia from (lormaii notivities 
f (trough Persiii tind Afghtmisttm. 

lh*sif|os tht^ main eampaign along the nulway 
lire* from Asklialnwl to Merv the Ih'itish found 
a good deal of other work to do in 'rrans- 
‘'a^pia as in 'rrans-( hnieasia. At Krasiiovodsk, 
lor ( xamph*, the ( ’ommittee of Ihiblie Safely 
tinder i»r<‘si(h*nt Kiihn, wlu) had overtJnown 
tif Holshevists I Ihmm' in Aiignst, IBIS, reqiiirofl 
support, atwl Kuhn liimself early in IB IB only 
escnped M.ssassinal ion by taking reftige in the 
Ibilish bartaeks. 'riien (here was (ht' litth‘ 
farce pia\'(*d by Salih-in b Dowleh, an nnele^of 
tin* SiTali, who lai(l ehiim to the throne of 
f^•rsia and w’as out on the south-ea.st shores of 
the (’a.'^fiian trying to rouse the Turkomans to 
his side. Salih-ud I )o\v|eh, who had been 
histigated to rebellion by tlu^ Germans, eorf. 

_ • 


timied to play the part of pretender wluai they 
(?oiild no longer help him. His was not a 
s<‘rious movement, perliaps, but ho was in 
Persian tiaritory and witfiin striking distonee 
of Teheran, should chaneo favour him. Th<^ 
l*ersian Government eouhl do nothing. How - 
ever, a young llritish subaltern put an end to 
the revolt by “ kidnap}>ing the ))retender. 

The .snimitern uu.s giv(>n n .shiri. a .s«*rgiui.nt , and 2r» 
men. and .sent <mt In iirre.sl *}iim. After fnllnwirig 
••••rtniii false t mils (u rnte VVie ThncM eurresfinndent) he 
I raeked Sahh-nd- Dnw leh ilnwii (o the f)orl of Asharada. 
where he lund(*d ul night, keeping his m(*ii iMiiu'ealed 
under halehes all day, like tliaf othi*r party in tin* belly 
ol tin* horse af Troy. 'The surreptitious landing, the 
slitfubling in the dark through tiehls and on*hards the 
uoeertaintv as lo the guidi*, flie oviu'powering and 
<lisarmiiig of f fie guard, the surremler of I hi* ronrily 
prisoner, make up a ijuite Stevensoniati tale. The 
Sluiir.s ancle embraced my friend when assun*d by him 
that his onier.s \vt*re to hand him to (he British military 
iiiithoritieH and not ti> tin* Persian (lovernmeiit. He 
beeame very attaebed to him on (be voyage, playei) at 
least .six games of ehe.ss with him <*very day, wdiieh he 
invarittbly won, and gave him on riarting a silver wrist - 
watch to wear a> a memeiitn. 

Salih- lid -Dowleh was takon to Haghdad, 
w ben> lit? was intorned. It w as all part of th<^ 
efff)rt mado lo keo]) order in Persia and to 
relieve the eonnlry from Tnrki.sh and (Jlerinan 
intriguing. this end also it was found 

nt*ee.s.sary tn si at ion a garri.son at Hushire, in 
Mh^ Persian Gulf, wdu*re, as General Monro 
said, “ the khans of tt* e hint(Tlan<l maintained 
M hostile attitude.” *i’here was, in short, 
searetdy any pari, of Persia not policed by Hie 
Hritish, and no neutral people owed more to 
Hriti.sh intervention Hiati did th(^ Persiaiis. 
The work, it is true, was undertaken to preserve 
Hritish interests, to block the “new Gorman 
route to India,” and to dissipate the danger bf 
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the Pan -Turanian movement, but the bt'uefit 
(o Persia was creat. At th(? close of the war 
Persia was territorial Jy intact and had tiie b<»st 
chance she had liarl for many years of estal)- 
lishing a strong and stable governnu^nt. 

•i 

By the en<l of September, 1918, Bulgaria had 
fapitulated : on Oettdier 5 ( Jis-many appcalfMl 
to President Wilson for a cessation of hostili- 
ties, and Austria-Hungary took a similar stt'f). 
'The hopelessness of their owti f)osition was 


at length asserted itself ; the loss of Syria 
deeply affeeU'd the ruling classes and th«- 
failun? of the Pan -Turanian schemes eaus< d 
bitter disappointment . (^ojistantinople wos in 
a state of great tension, and the desire f(>i 
|)eace gi*ew stronger daily. Hut CeniAiny had 
still to b<^ nH*koned with, a id though com- 
munication I'In Sofia was severed, (lermany 
had command of the Black Sea and about 
100,000 troops still in Turkey. The ex-Russian 
Black S(‘a. fleet, or the greafia- part of it, was 
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now quite apparent to the rulers of Turkey. 
'Phe defeat of Bulgaiia expostnl their flank 
in Ruropo and maile continued resistancH* 
almost impossible*, and with Kriver arul Talaat 
Pashas the question was whether at omre to 
seek separate t<*rms from the Allies or tc» 
assoeiate .thernselviw with the Cennau afid 
Austrian peaee mo\'(‘. After some liesitation 
they, charactca'istically, took both coursf^s. A 
Note to the Lnitt'd »Stat(^s on the lines of those 
of Germany and Austria muehed Washington 
<»n Oet. 18, hnf it had been sent simply pro 
fortna. At tliat date tla; IVirto was sounding 
the Allied Embassies and legations as to the 
terms of armistice. 

Enver and Talaat and the Union and Pro- 
gi'ess I ’arty had passed a very anxious fort- 
night. Public Opinion in Constantinople had 


lirought to the Golden Morn, and the majority 
of the German ti'oops called to fh«; n<*ighbonr- 
hood of Stainhonl. Ck'niian jiressiire apart, 
both Enver and Talaat kni'w that notwith- 
staiuling their disagreements with Berlin the 
inaint-enance of their position dejuaided mainly 
on German support, and thf‘y would, if thc'y 
ha<l been able, have eonfinued the alliance. 
Talaat, howi'ver, was awaie of tlie true eon- 
tlitiou of tht‘ ( -entral Empiri's ; he had vdsited 
both Vienna and B(*rlin in September, and he 
realized the danger of leaning cai a stafl which 
gavcj evidence of breaking into ihec»‘s. On 
his paH (^>iint Bernsforfl, who aftei^ his 
return from Amei ica had b(*en made German 
Ambassador to Turkey, did his best to mould 
the policy of Enver and Talaat. Ihit circiim- 
btafcces w'ere too sti'cmg for him, and mon3 
I 
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BKITISH AND FRENCH FI-AGSHIPS IN THE DARDANEl.LBS. 


fearful, probably, of the danger arising from 
the disillusionment of the [lublio than the 
thi’tvjts or bribes of tfie Germans, Knver and 
"rahiit rosign<‘<l. way was thus cleared 

for a (hdinitc* a])proaeh to the Entente. 

Ahrni'tl TewfiU Pasha, a former Ambassador 
at Ixmdon, was entrusted with the formation 
of a GabiiK't, with Izzet Pasha, an Albanian, a 
aolflier and reputed an honest man, as IStinister 
of War. 'Pewfik, however, could not g(‘t a Min- 
istry togeth(*r, an<l lzz(*t liecame both Grand 
Vizier and War Minister. He took ofhce eo 
incident with the o]>ening of the Turki.sh 
Parlianant (Oetober l‘P, when, for the last time, 
in the sfieeeli from the Throne, th<^ Sultan was 
marie to sjieak (Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gaiy as allies, fzzet’s “ Pence Ministry ” wa^s 
far, however, from b(?ing a reformed Cabinet, 
ft included h'ethi Bey, Hauf Bey, Djavid Bey, 
and oth'/r members of thr' (k^inrnittisi of l^nion 
and INogn'vs, and, as events firoved^ that Com- 
inittei* still retaiiaHl much p )wer. Tz/.et Pasha, 
whatev'er liis real views, assurnecl publicly that 
Turkey might y«*t be saved by elev^enth-hour 
coiH’essions. Outlining his policy before the 
Chaml)(T of Di'puties, he promised large 
int<‘rnal i*<‘forms, including the “ sending home 
t hose eountrynam wlio in conscrquenoe o^ (he 
nc‘ce^;ities arising from the war have been 
moved from one place to another within the 
country '’-—an cnphcmistie allusion to the 
“deportation” of the Armenians —and “as to 
the Aral) vilayets we will try to solve this 


rpiestion, assuring to them si‘lf -government 
corre.sponding to their national aspiratioii.r*, on 
condition that the tie between them and the 
Khalifate, as w(dl as the Sultan, is maintained.” 

The Turks, that is, did not mean to ai^know- 
ledge that the game was lost befoie the last 
card hiid been played. Wut peace tliey must 
get, and that quickly, if they wished to avoid 
being thrown out “bag and baggage” from 
Europe. Iz/et, it is understooil, maile a pro- 
po.sal that Constantinople slioiild become a 
free port and tliat the fortifications of the 
Dardanelles should razed on condition that 
the Entente guaranteed that the city slKiiild 
remain tlie capital of ’Piirkiw, ))cing aware 
doubtless of the diHiculties which any other 
disposition of Constantinople would present to 
tlie Powers. 

On Oetobor 25 Turkish olTicials in Switzer- 
land callcfl at th(‘ French l<]mbassy and British 
Legation at Berne to |)reserit Xotes formally 
asking for an armistice. TJiey were, howev’'er, 
iriforiucd that thii proffer course was to make 
application to the competent naval or military 
authority — in this ease the admiral in com- 
mand of the Briti^i Mediterranean Squadron, 
whose hoadfpiarters werti then at Mudros Bay, 
Ijcmnos Island, where a large Allied Fleet had 
assembled, including Italian and Greek ships 
as well as British and French. The next ilay 
it was announced in Constantinople that 
Turkish plenipotentiaries had already left for 
Mudros ; it might have been added that •that; 
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vory day (October 26) negotiations had l>6giin. 
The Berne demarche hafi been simply an addi- 
tional move on the part of the Turks, a last 
effort to secure a diplomatic ratlier than a 
purely military understanding. 

Thj^ choice by the Allied Powers of the naval 
authorities rather than the military as those to 
conclude the armistku^ was approi>i*iate ; not 
only w(>re they more aecessibU^ from Pon- 
sta^ntinople than either Oeiieral Allonby or 
(General Marshall, biit it was owing t<» the 
work of the AIHimI navies, and cliiefly the 
British, that th(' defeat of Tinkey had l)een 
possible. But for their guaidianshi|> of the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean the 
troops which won the victories in Syria and 
Mesopotamia could nevei* have sailcMl, while of 
the blockades of t he Turkish coast and th(^ ]>art 
played by the navy atOallipoli it is not neces- 
sary to write. 

When they had ma<le up their minds to open 
direct negotiations with the Allies the Turks 
liberated (leneral Townstuaid, their most dis- 
tinguished Brit ish prisoner, and aisked for his 
good ofTices in sc^curing an armistice, (leneral 
'Fownshend con.s(^nted, and went to Mudros, 
u’h(*re, with Tewfik Pasha, h(‘ was reetdved by 


V^iee- Admiral Sir A. S. Gough-Calthorpo Ad- 
miral Calthorpe, on instructions from London, 
stated that if fully accredited plenipotentiaries 
were .sent by the Turkish (lovernment “ ho 
was empowered to inform them of the condi- 
tions on which the Allit's would agive to a 
ce.ssation of hostilities and sign an armistice on 
these conditions on their (the Allies') bt*half.” 
Tewfik n greed, and a eruiser was .sent to 
Mytilene, where the Turkish plenipotentiaries, 
headed l)y Rauf Pasha. (Minister of Marine), 
were in waiting. 'Fhe eonferenees }>(*twta>n 
Bauf and his eoll(‘agn<'s and A<lmiral (’althorpc 
began on t Ik' Aga?nemnon on October 2<), and on 
October .‘10 tluMirmist ice was signed hostilitk's 
to cease tlie next day at noon. Any hesitation 
the 1 ^irkish delegates may hav<* felt in jie(*epting 
the Allied conditions mii.st have l)e(*n n'lnoved 
V)y the iM‘vvs th<‘v reet'ivis^^at Mudros -the 
landing of strong AllicMl fore(*s at. I)ed<mgateh 
on Oet. 28 and the apptuiratiec* of British 
divisions elos(^ to Adrianoj)l(‘. 

The armistieo terms marie the military and 
naval situation of tie* Allir's perfectly .secure, 
but they were k/ss .‘.•t*\'(‘re than the d’urks had 
reason to expect. 'Flh'ir mai?i elau.s(*s wrre tla^ 
opening of tin' Dardanr'llo-? a id Bosphorus a»i<l 
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sociire iKiCoas to the Blark Seti ft»r the Allies, 
togotliPi* with the occupa! ion of t he Dardant^lles 
and Bosphorus foi ts ; tlu* demobilization of 
th(‘ Tiukish Army and surrender of the Turkish 
Klof't : the complete evacuation liy Turkey oi 
all the .Arabic Vilayets, and the release of all 
Allied jirisomas of war (.Constantinople wa^ 



pHunt^fapH. 


BRITISH TROOPS IN ONE OF THE 
DARDANELLES FORTS. 

not mcntionerl in tin* airmistice, but the clause 
<*oneerning th(' Th7splu>rus implic'd the prosemre 
of Allied warships olf that city, and by another 
( lause (No. 7) the Allies obtained the right to 
ncciipy any strategic! ])oint in tlie ev'ent of a 
sit nation arising wiiich tiireatcaied tiieir security. 
whiU* Allic'd crontrol ollieers were to be placed 
on all railways, and the Taurus tunm*! system 
.was t(» be occupied. The weakness of (h«* 
arniistice lay in that it did not bring home tc> 
th** Turks in Anatolia the completiaiess of the 
(k'feat tiiey had suslaincvl and that no ade(|imtc 
|)io\ision was naidc* for the security of the 
Armenians. It was, ind<*»‘d, provided that all 
'I’nrkisli tro(>ps should be withdiawn from 
( 'ilicia, which has >i large Ai-m(*nian iiopulation, 
anrl clause 24 (*nacled tluit “ in f*ase of disorder 
in the* six Ai’iii<*niau vilayets tin* Allies reserve 
to I henisc'h^es the right to occupy any part of 
them/' but these provisions |)rov’('d insufficient, 
and tlu* (mly effc'ctive course would hav'e be^ai 


actual occupation of Cilicia and the Armenian 
vilayets. 

Immediately after the armistice had been 
fligned the removal of the minefiedds in the 
Dardanelles began. It took several days ; 
meantime, as was fitting, Anzac troopf% were 
brought to help to man the Gallipoli forts. 
Xowhere else than in Australia and New 
Zealand liad the downfall of Tinkey cieated 
more satisfaction, and that the sacrificies of 
1915 had not bt^en in v’ain there was now 
pi-oof. 

At length, Mu' passage^ cleart*d, the Allied 
Hcc*ts juissed through the Dardanelles on 
November 12, having been preceded by some 
light vessels, including the British destroyer 
Shark and the Freneli desli-oycr Maiigini. ft 
was essential before the Allied flcuits aiiclioied 
ott“ (Constant inoplt! that th(» passage to tluit 
city from the Black Sea through the Bosphorus 
should bo guarded, in case th(! (hM'iiiaiis should 
attempt to semd in submarines to attack the 
Allied bat f kvsliips. So light craft— trawlers and 
destroyers — pri'ceded tlu^ Jai'gta* v'cssels. As it 
was, th(i piissag(*of the straits w^as not nuule till 
the day after the armistice wit h ( Jermany took 
(‘ffect, and no mischance hayipcned. The great 
fleet steamed up the straits, ( ht> Ih itish, Anzac 
and Indian troops oecupyiflig the forts parading 
as tluy went by. One after another the pla*?cs 
famous in the 1915 campaign wer<! passed, 
Lancashire Landing and other b(‘aches vvIhmc 
so much heroism had Ixien displayed, and tlu>n 
through the Narrows and by Nagara l/oint on 
to (xallipoli and into the Sea of Marmora, whei*e 
for a time the fleet resteil. T’lie weather was 
fine, the day auspicifius. And tlu* people on 
shore saw ship after ship go by, l^ritish Dj*ead- 
iioughts, .Friaich and Italian battleships, a 
GrcM^v (tniiser, squat monitors and a vast 
array of smaller vt^ssels. Nor did the Turks 
seem unfriendly ; they wert* preparc'd to makt' 
the best of the situation, and many were glad 
|.o lu* freed fi*om the ov(*rhea!’ing Gennana. 

At eight o’clock in the morning of the next 
day (November 1*1) the fleet arrived off 
( Constantinople, where no foreign fleet had lieen 
since, in 1878, durinp the Russo-Turkish war. 
Admiral Hornby had steamed through the 
Dai’ilanellos to Constantinople in a snowstorm. 
Hornby, however, had anchored off Prinkipo 
Island ; Admiral Calthorpe led the Allied vessels 
to Constantinople itself, and his was the first 
fleet tliat ha<l appeared off the city to reetjiyo 
the submi8.sion of Turkey. Tht? arrival of /he 
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riot'.t off Constantinople is thns closcribed by 
Mr. Ward Prico, the representative) of the 
London press : 

Tt WHS 7.30in the) inorntng thal the flagship SiifKM-b was 
sighted ill the of Marmsm, stean^ing slowly towartis 
tlif* ent riiiice of the Bosphorus. Behind her came tho 
'r6jut'M^ire, bearing GhMiera! Sir Henry Wilson, who will 
eomiuand tho garrisons of Allied troops in the forts of th«* 
Dardunelles and the Bosphorus. The Lord Nelson 
Ifie Agrtiniuiuion were next, and then followed, 
iuif losing procession of line ahead, tie* cruisers, destrt 
M'ld other eraft making up the British sijuadron. Half 
;i-.» hour’s sti'aming behiml theiu, a distance that was 
diminished towards the <*nd, cami? tin* Friaifdi .squadron 
ill '•imilar formation. Then followeil the Italian and tlie 
(Jreek warships. 

At th«' iMil ranee to the Bos]ihorus the licet divided. 
rtu« Suiierb and Temeraire, followed by two French 
b!iMl(*ship-i, eame on as a silent line of gn*at grey .ship', 
and anehonsl close to the Kiiropeaii sliore of the Straits, 
within near view of the Sultan’s Paliwre and the Turkish 
(Miaiuh*r of l>4'putie'. Tin- tw«» H’ri'iieli bat t le.Nlii pv 


clieorod by a great crowd. That the Greeks 
anti AriYienians of Constantinople should thus 
express their joy was natural ; more curious 
was tht' cordiality of tho Turkish inhabitants. 
Sir Henry Wilson had been preceded at 
(Constantinople by Major-G(»neral Cory, Chief 
of Staff of the BritLsh Salonika anny, and 
military control in tho capital at once passetl 
into tho hands of the Allies. General (/ory had 
already rt'oeivetl J-4iinnn von Sanders, tho 
(h‘nnan generalissimo who had fled from 
Allenby in Syria, and liatl discussed plans for 
tlie removal of tlie Gm-man troops in Turkey. 

Kiivt !• aiul Ttdaat Pashas hatl disereetly 
withdrawn. Karly in XtivtMubtM*, while the 
Dardanelles were being swept free of mines, 
they left (Constantinople by the other door. 



[Of/ictul pkoioktufh. 

BRITISH TROOPS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


dropped uiirlioi- astern of iheiii. mid then followed the 
battleships of Italy and (jlreeee. 

The rest of the ships reinained at the entranee 

to the Bospliorus. and later in the day nearly 

the whole fleet weighed anchor and \^'ent to its 

VI. 

firepnred btise in tlie Gulf of Isinid. Hut before 
this happened General Wilson laid landed, 
being received by Djeval Pasha, Turkish ('?liief 
<»f Staff, and by a guard of honom* ooiuposed 
not of Turkish troops, but of British aiai 
Indian prisoners of war. Sir Henry Wilson, as 
he *j^rov’'e off to the War Oflice, was loudly 


'I’liey embarki’d in u ( human d(*sti oyer w hitdi 
took them through the Hosjiliorus to the Bla<‘k 
Sea. 'I’here they ])arted eompaiiy. 'Falaat 
went on to Odessa and tlauiee to G(*rinany, but 
Knver soiiglit his Turanian friends -he joined 
the Tartars in the Caueasus, thougli liis exact 
where^iboiits and his subseipauit movements 
remained uiidisclo.sed. * 

Admiral (hdthorpe, iiivosled witli large but 
ill-defined powers as British 11 igh Commissioner, 
took up his residence at tlie British Fiinbassy 
'•n November 14, and engaged in the work of 
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SEBASTOPOl, WITH SHIPS OF THE RUSSIAN BLACK SEA FLEET. 


that Turkov I'uUillod the terms of the 
annistico. It was a woi'k of very considerable 
diftieulty, for political eoiisiderntions provt^nied 
authority bi'in;? eonoontrab^d in ono man’s 
Iiaiids. Pi-esentJy \'ice-Adiniral Amet arrived 
as t^(*ne>i liigli Uommissioiior ; Italy and 



IZZET PASHA. 

Grand Vizier when the Armistice was sigiAd. 


Greece likewise appointed High Commis- 
sioners ; Genc^ral Milno came as British Com- 
mander-in -Cljief and General J<"raniOiet d’Es- 
perey as Krench Coinmander-in-Chief. Little 
wond(‘r that the Turks sought to gain advan- 
tage out r)f this divided control. They found, 
however, that tlie Allies worked together 
cordially, and the landing of both British and 
French troops in tlie city showed that no 
precautions would negletderl. True, the 
troops were not there to occupy Constantinople, 
l)ut as Embassy Guards, and to provide dop6ts 
for the garrisoris of the ftosphorus forts — ^but 
Ihero they were, much to Ih*^ chagrin of th«*. 
'Turkish oBicials. 

Immediately aftei' the Allied fleet arrived 
<»rf Constantinople, the n’»u*kish war vessels 
were l,ttken over. Apart from the Goeben, 
not so much damag(Ml as had been supposed, 
they were not of great value. That done, and 
the Bosphorus cleared of mines, AlliiMl vessels 
wei'e sent into the Black Sea (November 20). 
'The northern shores of that sea were held 
nominally by the Ukrainian R(*public, and the 
Soviet Kepublic of tlie Crimea, and the 
north-east was in dispute b(;twe(*n the Kuban 
Cossacks and the Bolslievists. German troops, 
how'OV(?r, garrisoned the seaports (oi* nu^st of 
them) and controlled the Hiissian warships. 
The Bolslievists had been forced by Germany 
to hand over the vessids - -w ith some vagno 
promise of rcstora^on. It had not been with- 
out a struggle that the Bolshevists had them- 
selves gained possession of the fleet. Admiral 
Koltchak, the officer in command, was a strong 
constitutionalist ; wh(?n compelled by the 
commissioners sent by Lenin to give up his 
authority, he threw his sword into the Bhtck 
Sea. (I>.ater on Admiral Koltchak b^caitto 
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head of the Provisional Government established 
in Siberia in op]) 08 ition to the Bolshevists.) 

On November 2(5 a powerful Allied squadron 
arrived off Sebastopol to take over the RiLssian 
warships there, and to both French and British 
memories of the Crimean war must have been 
revivcft. Sebastopol had seen no foreign 
warships since that dat<e. A correspondent of 
I'tie TimeSf who was on the fleet., thus describes 
the scene : — 

Tho Superb proceoded, two destroyers leading I bo 
wtiy, to the outer harbour, followed by the T6iii6rain*, 
tlic Freiiob battlc'ships iJeiucKTM.tie and Jiistioe, and Ibo 
rtaliaii l>attles}iip 


Volya tboro ore the Drtmdiiought Iinperatritsa Maria, 
which was aiuik during the Revolution a year ago, and 
ia now being raised, and one Dreadnought at Nikolaioff. 
not completed. 

The Allied fleet then went to Odessa, 
where other Russian ships vere taketi over. 
Subsequently the Russian Black Sea ports 
were occupied by tl\e Allies. With tho re- 
moval of the Gennan garrisons some power 
was needed to prevent Odessa and tlio other 
ports falling into the hands of the Bolshevists. 
It was arranged that tfte ports on the eastern 
shore of the Black Sea sliould be controlled 
by the llritisli : t)u» F?(‘nch, together with 



BATUM. 


AJthougli thn fleet had been preceded by the British 
eruiyer (’anterbury, hikI the situation was fairly well 
known, no chances were taken, and tJie fleet that 
sltMiined slowly in was one very mnoh prepared for 
action. 1’he iidiabitants stood in masses on shon*. As 
we took up our moorings and passed various units of the 
Black Sea Fleet it was easy to see wliat Bolshevism and 
general neglect had done for tlie Russian ships, which 
all had a forlorn and untidy appearance. The Allied 
Fleet, trim and workmanlike, with the Superb and 
T6m6raire dominating all, are now lying cheek by jowl 
with these stricken spacimens of the inefficiency that 
comes from aoarehy. 

Tho ships, when examined, provUyl to be in a fair state 
materially, although very dirty inside, and so far 
[November .10] the Allies have taken over one Dread- 
uought, .the Volya, five Ru«^'Hian destroyers which hod 
been used by the Germans, and four German siihtnarinof*. 

Up to two days bvsfore our arrival the Germans were 
•ri full command here, hut on the 24th, when it w’os 
ivalixed that the Allied Fleet was coming, tho Rus.sians 
made bold to hoist their Naval Ensign, and some ships 
were flying these as we came in. In addition to the 


(ireek ami Rumuiiian troops, occupied Odt^ssa, 
Sebastopol, Kherson, and NikolnicIT. How- 
ever, in the s])ring of 1919 Bolshevist armies 
defeated the l^krainian forces, ami apjaoaelit'd 
both Odessa and tho Grimeji. 'Phe Fr<>neh 
and the Greek and Rumanian troops might 
have continued to hold the sea|)orts, but they 
hatl no force sufliciciit to prevemt them from 
being beleagured on'the land side, and in April, 
one after another, these ports were evacuated. 

For their part the British, as already .siatfu], 
took ^ver Batum from the Turks. 'Phe^y also 
took over Poti from the Gennans — the fthal 
blow to the Harnbiu-g -Herat dream — and, 
farther north, occupied Novo Rossi gk in the 
Kuban Cossacks district, as a base of supplies 
for General Denikin, whose Volunteer Army 
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was making a bold bid against the Bolshe- 
vists. 

It was the collapse of Turkey which allowed 
of the (‘xtdsnsiofi of Allied activity to southern 
Kussia; the opening of the Dardanelles equally 
enahleij Allie<l warships to keep surveillanoe 
o\ei Tiebizond, Sainsun, Sinope, and other 
jdaces on the northern shores of Anatolia. 
Th(*ii* presence at the ports named helped 
to promote the movement among the Greek 
inhal)itants for the auft)nomy of those regions 
of the Kiixine vvliere their ancestors had 
foundiMl cities c(*ntiiries before the (/hristian 
era. 'I’his movement elaslasl with Armenian 
claims. Ihit the Armenians had more 

javssing affairs with which to contend. “ VV<* 

<*annot s»‘nd warships to th<* nujuntains of 
Armenia," said laird Salislmry on one occasion, 
vvhen nrgi‘d to st(>|> Turkish atrocities. In this 
case it wouhl ha\'e b(*en possililc to have sent 
Allied lroo|>s into I’urkish Armenia, but that 
course w as not taken, and I In* filight of the 
.\rna*nians was pitiable. 'The Turk, true to his 
character, whatc'vcr the (irofessions of his 
(iovernment, continued to murder, plunder, and 
abduct Armenians wh(‘nev(‘r he conld, and 
th<‘ country was soon overrun by di.sbanded, 
but not disarmed, soldiers. The Armenians 
suffered even more from famine and isolation, 
while tlnwe repatriatiHl came back to ruined 
hoiiics, MoreoNcr, a large number of refug<*es 
in 'rrans-( 'aucasia were prevcnte<i by Turks, 
Kurds, and 'Partars from n*turning, and w<rc 
held n[) on the frontier, where thousands 
perished of hunger ami disease.* 

If. how'cviM*, in the six vilayets tla^ situation 

♦ It was not only in .VrnioiiiH thut distress 

prevailed. At tho close of 1UI8, 40,000 Ariacniaiisi in 
SyriH were totally di*stitutc, and they had to be kept 
from starvation by tlie Briti.sh. 


wa^ deplorable, the Armenians obtained some 
compensation in the arrest and trial at Con- 
stantinople of a number of ofllcials responsible 
for tlit^ great massacres of 1915. A few days 
aft(T the amiistiee had been signed Tzzet Pasha 
fell, and Tewtik Pasha, who became Grand 
\hzier, formed a ministry from \vhit*h all 
members of the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress w^ere excluded. This w'as followed up 
by the arrest on the night of January tlO-31, 
1919, of a largo niiniber of Union and Progress 
pashas ami beys chargetl with organizing the 
Armenian massacres. They were trietl by 
ecMirt-martial, and several were convicted. And 
early in April Constantinople saw a strange 
sight the public hanging of one of these 
criminals, Kiamil Mahmud Pasha, of Yoz- 
ghad. 

This |)hcnoiuenon notwdtlistantling. tlie situa- 
tion in Tiirkc^y outside the Arabic vilayets, over 
which Constantinople had lf)st conf rol, W’as bad. 
Thn>ughout Anatolia brigandage wiis one of the 
most populai* ami juost prolital)!** ])rofes8ions ; 
<Jrceks and J’urks were in a state of constant 
tension, varied by liiassaeres, and though th(> 
raibvays had beeri taken over by the Allies, 
they exercised little (control over the (4vil ad- 
ministration, and the intrigues of the Union 
ami Progress Part y eontiiMipd. Indian Moslems 
showe<l eoiicern about the diminished prestige 
of the Sultan and his authority as Caliph ; the 
future of Syria presented difliculties, as did that 
of l^ilestine ; the Armeruans claimed a window 
to the world on the Mediterranean. Of the 
many problems awaiting soJutioii by the 
P(uuM*. Confer(*nee, those eoncerning Turkey 
w<*re certainly not tlur least eom|)lex. And six 
months after the armistice had been .signed no 
decision had been reat;hed. 
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ALLIED ADVANCE CONTINUED 
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I’OSITION AT liKCilNNlNc; OK OtVTOUKR, 1918 -'rill*: RF*:ArilHV«>IU KoNSOMML LlNK ATTACK KI>, 
OCTOBKR 8 AMKRfCAN I’ROOHIOSS IN TH K AllO'ONNK — < iol ' RA I l)'s SlM CKSS A l* AlolK >N \ ILLi: RS 

Hkims Krkki) (Jrkat British Attack ok Octoher 8 rktvveen Camhrai and St. Qlentin 
Fall ok (’amrrai — (Jermans IOvacuate the »St. (ioBAiN Salient (German Stand on the Selle 
-IjE Cateau Stormed The Enemy Dekeated in (’hampacne La Fere and Laon Taken 
Americ ans Beach (xRand PhA Allied Okkensive in Flanders under Kino Albert Bodlehs 
Taken — riiE Lvs Crossed — War in the Air. 


O N Si'ptoinlMT J0I8, Foch liac! said, 
“ \Vc shall continuo our tulvaiicc' 
without stop[)iiig aiicl we sliall arrive* 
at the* Bhiiie.” The prescait cliaptc*r 
flc*als aith the cnents in the Westc'rn theatre* 
of war from October 3 to October H», and 
describes another stage* of the (hn’inan retre*at 
away from tfie formidable* linens of fortifie-ation 
they had c'onst rueted to bar the march of the 
Alliens to the Khine. 

These lines haei now been breiken in many 
plac’C's. The rupture was complete on the 
l)i\mude-Coininfis front ; it was almost eom- 
ple*te* between Cambiai and St. Queaitin, and 
hetwe'C'ii the Aloroiuiller < Heights and the 
wc'stern fringe of the Argoniu*. 

On October 3, at which elate this chapter 
eeanrnenees, the position of the Oennans was 
becoming grave. The^y liad drawn all the 
troops the^ could from their Kastern frontier ; 
the recruits of the 1919 CUish had been in- 
corporated in September, 1917 ; those of the 
v'lass 1920 were undergoing training. On the 
^ide of their opponents, apart from the man 
power still available of the British and French 
uid Italian nations, the American force in 
l*hirope had become considerable. .By the end 
Vol, 3Sx.— Part 26J 


of Scpte'iubci’ two juiuies from tin* 1. iiitcil 
State‘s w«*re lighting by the* side of ilu* French and 
British. The.^ Oerman and Austro-Hungarian 
o(Tt*nsive*s in Fiance and Italy had failed. The 
long-cherisli(‘il |>lans of gaining t he shores of tlie* 
Persian (Julf and inva<ling Imlia llirougli Persia 
and Afghanistan, and »>f expelling the* British 
from Fgypt. had he*e‘n «le(iiiiti*ly de*fcate‘d. On 
Oe-toher 3 Ihdgaiia ca|)it ulatesl to Fianchct 
<rE.*<pere?y and Turk(*y was isolated from the 
Teutonic Powc'rs. The* d’urUs tlu'iusclvi s we‘re^ 
on their last legs. Mcsopof.amia. aiul Arabia 
were lost, and in Syria Mie*y and their (l(‘rman 
diree*tors were being driven by Allenhy t«)wards 
Aleppo. The> Keiiser eoidd e*ount on no army 
beyond liis own troo|)S in France, and the^se 
were being compelled by stre*ss of w^ar to retire 
along their whole front. 

Nor was there> any hope* of their being able 
to ste*in t he? one;oining tide of victory. For the 
French and American Armie^s were well east e^f 
the? Meuse*, threatening Lorraine. The Meuse 
was evl^?ady turned. West e)f the Meuse, the 
Americans of Liggett’s army were slowly hut 
surely turning th(^ line of the inkldle Aisne 
from the east. Mangin’s army north of the 
and Oise tiirntxl that line on the west. 
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The rotention by the Germans of the bulk of 
ihe Chemin des Dames ridge and the St. Gobain 
Forest, which had yet to be taken, prevented 
Mangiii for the time from entering the plain of 
Laori and attacking the Handing line. But the 
St. Gobain bastion in the German front wh(.*re 
it inclined northwards had been rendered in- 
secure by Debeney’s seizure of INIoy on the Oise 
and of St. Quentin on the Somme. Th<> 
fortified zone from the Oise to the Somme north 
of St. Quentin was still in the emany's hands, 
while the piercing of the Hindenburg line by 
Kawlinson’s and Byng’s ai-mies left only the 
comparatively weak Lesdain - Beaurev oir- 
Fonsoinme line to ke(>p the Allies from turning 
that fortified zone in the north. Tf, as to be 
(expected, the Lesdain -Beaurovoir-Fonsommu 
line were overrun, Debeiu^y would be soon on 
the* Oise at all points and, should ho force a 
passage south of Guise aial nortli of the con- 
fluence of the Serre and Oise, the Hnnding lino 
would be turned from Uio north. Accordingly, 
evt'n if the Kriernhildo and Hunding zones 
resisted Allied pn'ssure, they would become 
valueless if Dt?beney, Rawlinson and Byng 
stormed the Les<jain-Beaurevoir-Fonsoiiinie 
trenehoa. 

North of Cambrai the? position of the enemy 
hef.ween the Scheldt and the l^ys was similar to 
lliat of his troops lietween the Oise and the 
Aisne. The I'upture of the Hindenburg line 
and the triumphant mov(*m(ait eastward of the 
British threatened the communications of tlu* 
(Germans in the Lens and Lille regions. Tf 
Namur wer(? reached by us, thtj Germans north 
and w(?st of the Sarnbre and Meuse would be 
hemmed in. They would have to make their 
escape through the 40-mile widt'i front of land 
traversed by the Meuse between Namur and 
Vis6, north-east of Li^ge. 

Outflanked on th(' south, the enc^my in and 
before Lille and between Lens and Douai was 
also being turned to the north of the Lys, As 
we have seen in Chapter CCLXXXVII, Plumer 
had recovered the Wytschac^te-Mossines ridge, 
and was in front of Wervicq and Menin, due 
north of Lille. To his left, the right wing of 
the Belgian Army prolonged the Allied lino to 
the environs of Roulers.^^ Facing Roulers 
was Degoutto’s French Army. The left wing 
of the Belgians, deployed between the western 
tmvirons of Roulers and the noi*th of Dixmude, 
was making, ready to march on Bruges and 
Ostend. Under cover of the fire of monitors 
troops might be landed behind Von Armin’s 


troops between the mouth of the Ys(*r and the 
J)uteh frontier. 

Th(‘ Hague Correspondent of The Times, 
writing on October U, stated that : — 

llrfugoos Staff* that a vory strong defnnsivo lino is 
beiiij^ fiirthor elaborated from just noutli of Ostond 
towards Thovirout, »itid tln> Oonnans an.* of^inpolling 
the local inhabitants, including fboso of Thoiirout, to 
work on it. A few kiloniotres farcbt*r north a socond 
linn is unarly ready protecting the Gorman lino of 
rctiromfuifc from Bruges uml Zeobruggo. This lino 
crosses, near Uiiysselode, thf road running irom Thiolt 



{OQictal photograph. 


TRACK OF A TANK OVER THE 
HINDENBURG LINE. 

north-eastwards. Work is also lasng done on the 
tlofonoes of Bruges and Zi'ebrugge, whither the (jeriuariH 
aro said to bo eonvt'ying l)eavy, but easily transportable, 
field artillery to n )»ln.ee the fixed position giin». 

At Zeebruggi', a war-bin has always t(» be ready for 
sea. ft is common talk tlial the submariru's have 
already Immui removed from Hnigt's })y train, but I 
have betm unable to ol)tain ri'liablo confirmation. 
The Germans try more than ever to prevent any contact 
botwoon refugees in Dot eh Klaiiders and the inlialntants 
ol f Uo occupied distriets. 'I’liey have bei*n obliged to 
reduce the smitrios along tVie elect rie wire, b\ii have 
adopted a sysfr-in of electric lamj)-: eonneclfMl with tho 
wire at short int(>rva!s. The si ream of fugitives reported 
to bo passing the wire is pnrt'ly imaginary. 

Kvidently Uw Germans dal not iiiink their 
position in th«* west of Rclgiuin to be very 
secure, whatevc'i- nt'w defensive constructions 
they might have |)ut up. Tlie recent successful 
operations of the Allies along tlu’! whole battle 
front had Taonght this homo to thorn. 

The initiativt) had passed dofinitoly into 
the hands of Foch, and the German fate was 
a.s certain as had been Napf)lc(»n*8 in October, 
1813.^ Emperor, generals and troops wore all 
alike losing heart. They had no chanctf of 
iiianoDuvrmg against a General who thoroughly 
understood their contlition and was pressing 
onward with indomitable resolution and calcu- 
• 251—2 
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U*hoto^Taphed during the Armiatice. 

THE HINDRNBURG LINE NEAR LENS. 


latod skill towards tho final blow, from which 
nothing could sav'o thfin. 

In tho minds of tho Allitjd Coinmanders thorn 
was no doubt as to what tho final result would 
bo. M. Cleinonci^au on October J5 sent the 
following re|)ly to congratulations ho ha<l re- 
ceived from tho Consoil General of the Depart- 
rnent of the Loire ; 

Tho Dopnrl montul A^somblios? havo aflRrruod their 
doHire to see iis prosecute our national dof»!iico activity 
with ever-iiu?r<5asing vigour. Th»'y may count on 
tho (fovornmeiii as on Mar-hal Foch, seconded by the 
rnagiiificent 6lite <»f luilitary chiefs. Allied as well na 
French, to profit daily, until the collapso of the enemy, 
by the decisive advantago afforded by tho successes 
which have been a surprise only to the weak -hearted. 
The splendid vitrtories of the last few weeks, in which 
<Mir .\lli( s liave so nobly vii’d with us in ^/an, have 
<letinit»-lv dn’ided the fort linos of tho war, to tht» stupe- 
faction of tile ('TW'iuy, who, having grossly blundf‘r<?(l 
in estimating himself, suddenly discovers that he lias 
wrongly estimated us. Th«?se are but tho fir^t sheaves 
of the harvest of gr<*at rewards, the chief <if which 
will he to deliver the world from an oppre.ssioii of im- 
placahle brutality and at one stroke t<i throw open 
th<* paths of progress to all tho permanent centres of 
luim.in civili/.ation. 

[nio the abyss of an irreparable defeat Prussian 
militarism will caiTy with it the .->hame of tho greatest 
attempt at evil tliat a barbaric people can ever have 
dreivimMl of. The supremo obstacle to tho os#.iV>lisli- 
ing ^f right among men is about, to disappear, amid 
tin; shouts of a victory which it is our duty to turn 
into a triumph of liumanity. Let tlie final sacrifices 
dernanded by the sunreme convulsions of savagery bo 
tnnde. Onward along the road of sidf-donJal, determi- 
iiation, and action — 1>n* goal of triumph is in sight t 


Our people, who have given so freely of all their 
strength for tho cause of liumanity, can no longer 
count their wounds. They have lived so long in tho 
land of hope that they hav#the right to tho day so 
long awaited and now dawning. The solo reward they 
ask is to collaborate with all nations of right conscierico 
in solving the problems of lofty and social justice, which 
will be tho generous fruit of the grandest victory of 
all ages. 

Tho Allied offensive was for a time hampered, 
owing to the need for constructing roads across 
the shell-torn, water-logged art>a north, east 
and south of Ypres. Botwe(?n tho Lys and 
Lons, the army of von Qnast was avoiding tho 
blows of Birdwood and the h'ifth British Amiy 
Ity continuing its retreat on the Deulc-Hautc- 
Donlo canal, wViich from the T^ys south of 
Coininos and north of Armentioros runs along 
tin western outskirts of Lille in a south- 
w(^sterly direction east of J.ia Rassee to Pont-A- 
V’^endin (north of Lens) and, thcui turning oast, 
goes south-eastwards to tho Scarpe, just north 
of Douai. On Thiu'sday, October 3, oux lino 
at nightfall ran from Houplincs on the Lys, 
north of Annenti^res and east of Arinenti^n^s, 
now ovacuated by tho orioniy, by Fournes-on- 
Weppes, BereJaro, Wingles, to Vendin-lo-Vieil. 
South- west of tho last-named village. Home’s 
VHIIth Corps, under Hnnter-Weston, occupied 
Lons and its southern suburb of Avion. Some 
progress was also made between M^ricourt and 
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Oppy, but it was found that von Quast had not 
abandoned the strongly organized Rouvroy- 
Fresnes line, or the section of the Drocourt- 
Qu6ant line north of the Scarpe, behind it. 
These formidable obstructions still barred the 
British advance to Douai. 

F^r the present, they were not to be attacked. 
Home’s centre, the XXITnd Corps (Godley) and 
his right, the Canadian Corps (Currie), both 
south of the Scarpe and the canal of the Sons6o, 
which connects the Scarpe above Douai with 
the Scheldt below Cambrai, were halted pending 
the results of the Anglo-American and French 
operations between Cambrai and the south of 
St. Quentin The Canadians wore, it is true, 
close up to the northern outskirts of Canibrai, 
but von Bolow’s army was still capable of taking 
the offensive, as had been seen in the violent 
fighting on October 1 and 2. 

It will bo rcmomberod that in the battle of 
September 29 — October 2 almost the whole of 
the Hinderiburg fortified zone had been over- 
run between Cambrai and St. Quentin. Von 
dor Marwdtz’s troops, however, had not yet been 
dislodged by Byng and Rawlinson from 0 miles 
or so of the line mMway between Cambrai and 
St. Quentin, from Lateau to the west of Le 
Catelet, while just north of St. Quentin a cou|;»le 
of miles of the line -Jmd still to be reducetl by 
Debeney. 

East of liO Catelet, from Beuurev^oir by 
Estrees and Sequeliart to Fonsornme, five mili*s 
or so north-east of St. Quentin, ran the southern 
part of the Losdain-Boaure voir- Fonsornme line. 
T’ho northern portion went from Beaurevoir east 
of the, as yet, untaken section of the Hinden- 
burg lino to Losdain, five miles south of Cambrai, 
M’he concrete redoubts, trenches and wire from 
Lesdain to Fonsornme formed a continuous 
fortified position for the Germans barring the 
way to the Sambre. Once it was passed, the 
threat to the enemy’s communications would, 
in Sir Douglas Haig’s words, “ bo direct and 
instant: for nothing,” he adds, “but the 
natural obstacles of a wooded and well -wat ered 
country-side lay between our armies and Mau- 
beuge.” 

The reduction of the tw^o remaining un taken 
sectors of the Hindenburg lihe could be accom- 
plished by an advance iigainst and through the 
part of the Lesdain-Beamevoir-Fonsomme line 
lying between and to the east of them. The 
village of Le Catelet with the hamlet of Gouy 
east of it, were included in our objectives. The 
extreme left of Debeney’s army was to assist 


between Sequehart,* which w'o had taken on 
the 2nd, but had been obliged to abandon again, 
and Lesdins. It was corre^ctly anticipated that if 
the push were successful, von der Marwitz would 
evacuate the northern fragment of the Hinden- 
burg line. When that had happen^, Byng, 
whose army was not to be engaged in the first 
operation, Rawfiinson and Debeney would again 
attack all along the line and Horne's Canadians 
stonu Cambrai from the north. 

The first part of tfie programme was carried 



{ogtciiil f>Hotofifaph. 

SALVING THF SCULPTURES FROM A 
DAMAGED CHURCH IN ARMENTIERES. 

out on October 3. Tfie woatlu'r was propitious, 
being fine and clear when at (>. 10 a.m. the 
British wlio w'er(^ east t^f the Eseaut-Somme 
canal moved tt> the attack. Rightly appre^ciat- 
ing the grav ity of his position and of the con- 
sequences to his comrades if he W(‘re la^aten, 
von der Marwilz harl concer»trat<*d his aircraft, 
which made frantic but vain (dforts t-o protect 
their dispirited infanlry. On the t'xtreme‘*left. 
west of the canal, English and Irish troops ot 
the 50th Division, like the French on the ex- 
treme right who did not come into action until 
f * S.>ti ante Vol. XIX., p. 454. 
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10 n.in., awaited the eosiilt of the figliting in the 

1'hn loft of tho Ihitisli, oast of the canal, was 
formed hy tlie 2nd Australian Division, do- 
])loyed h(‘t\vv«ai Mount St. ^Martin, south of 
Lc Cat(*l«'t, and tho wihst of Joncourt. At 
(). lO a.m., with tanks accompanying them, 
they advanced bt'Iiind a powortul T)arrage, 
towards the (Jerman line and the villages ot 
Itraurc*voir ai\d W'iancourt behind it. Tho 
Ccrmaris were on tho higher grouiifl. Apart 
from the usual d('f(*nce, there was an important 
olistaclf* formed by a channel draining a small 
local marsh, known by the name of the Fosse 
d rsigny, ainl a fiowerfully defended house 
on tli(‘ eastern outskirts of Fstrees. 

'Idle channel, which lay in front of Beaurevoir, 
contained water aiid was at tho bottom of a dee|) 
ra\ ine, fornu'd part of the Lesdaiu-neaurov'oir- 
Fou'^omme system. The house, strengthened 
liy eon<*r(‘t(* def(*nei\s, was sti-ongly^ garrisoned, 
2t)h unwounded prisoners were subs<*(pu‘ntly 
taken there with 20 maehiue guns. It was not 
riMluced till after noon, t he assailants all tlu^ 
while being shelled witli mustard-gas shells, 
'riic fall of this fort, the key to the line as- 
saulted, greatly facilitated the progress of the 
Australians north and south of it. 'I'hey com- 
fileted the reduction of tho defences in front of 


Beaurovoir, capturing tht^ eastern (aid of tho 
ravine, and carried the high groiuid and a wind- 
mill and a farm in the vicinity of the village, 
whence they could swee|> the streets with ma- 
chine-guns. At 8 p.m. a fresh attack secured 
them the remainder of tho heights between 
Beaurevoir and Wiancourt. ^ 

When the left of the Australians, Queens- 
landers and othei-s, had passed south and east- 
ward of Clouy, the Knglish and Irish troops of 
the fiOth Division forced tho passages of thv 
Kscaut-Somrne canal, stormed Le Catelet and 
(Jouy. They gained the high ground to the 
east, and linked up with tho Australians north - 
(Mist of Beaurevoir. The Lateau-Le Catelet 
sector of tho Hindenburg line was turned from 
the s(juth, as it was alriMidy from the north by 
Byng's troo[)s at Cr(^*v(xseiir. Counttu’-attacks 
at Le Catelet and Gouy in the course of the day 
w(U’e Ix'aten off. 

Mt'antime, south of the Australians, Knglish 
and Scottish troops of the 32nd Division, at 
(i.lO a.m., had attacked the Lesdain-Beau- 
revoir-Fonsomme line and the villages of 
Wiancourt, Ramicourt, and Sequehart. 'I'anks 
lent their assistance. At Wiancourt the enemy 
fought stubbornly, but we broke through th(? 
wire and trcMich lines, and ruslKsI Ramicourt 
and Serpiehart in the (Myly morning. From 
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REFUGEES ABOUT TO RETURN TO THEIR HOMES IN THE DISTRICTS NO 
LONGER UNDER THE ENEMY’S FIRE. 


Rainioourt Midlandors advancMMi and attarkod 
tho considfirablo vidago of Montbrohain, o^^.st 
of it. For eight lioiirs a fi(‘ree struggle for 
its possession went on, but it was ev^entnally 
taken. To recover Mont l)rebain and Sequeluirt 
von der Marwitz strained all his rosoiii cres. Units 
of no fewer than .‘18 German battalions, some 
brought from Gambrai and St. Quentin, re|)re- 
senting nine <lifferent (iivdsions, were flung into 
the combat. Mined houses went up at intervals 
to increase the confusion. Finally, over- 
powered by numbers, the Midlanders withdrew 
to Ramicourt. 

The counter-attacks at Sequehart were not 
successful. At 10 a.m. reserves of the 34th 
German Division were repulsed after Ijand- 
to-hand fighting. An hour later, a second 
counter-attack was dispersed by shell fire. 
Other counter-attacks followed suit. At the 
end of the day, we were firmly established on 
the high ground a mile north-east of Seque- 
hart. * 

Though we had retired from Montbrohain, 
the Lesdain-Beaurevoir-Fonsomme line had 
been penetrated between the north of ISeau- 
rovoir and the east of Sequehart. The country 
in front was green with rolling hills and un- 
darqagod trees ; the trenches which faced us 


w('re only small practice systems in which the 
Germans ha<l btM‘n trained for raids. Rawlin- 
son's army was at last in the opcai. 

Away to the north Iforne and Byng were 
attacking the in)rtheru arid southern outskirts 
of Gambrai, where macliin(?-guniM*rs on tlio 
roofs of the houses tinnl continually at our men. 
Scots and Midlanders |)enetrate(l into the 
Faubourg St. Sf‘pulchre ; a. red(Mibt south of the 
Faubourg de Paris was sc'cured. Explosions 
and tires in (^ambrai showed that von Below 
felt that his tenancy of tlie city was ex far- 
ing. 

W hile Rawlinson was debouching into o[)en 
country, the left wing of Debenoy south of 
Seqiadiart had attacked at 10 a.m, \^)n 
Hutier was struggling fiercely to retain the 
fragment of the Hindenburg lino north of 
St. Quentin, from Losdins to Morcourt, and, 
to prevent it from being turned between Seque- 
hart and Losdins ho fought with the utmost 
determination. 1'he advance of the French 
at this point was small, but, issuing from 
St. ^Iluontin, they gained a footing on th® rail- 
way skirting it on the east and entered the 
Lisle suburb. 

Though Dobeney had gained St. Quentin 
on, the Somme and Moy on the Oise, he had 
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yet to tticklo the strong hilly position between 
tlie two rivers. 

The centro of the southern half of the right 
wing in tlio battle-front had been shattered 
on October 3. The same day in Champagne 
the centra of the German left wing was also 
shattered. W'hile Mangin marked time and 
(iiiillaurnat, taking (^ormicy, approached Berry- 
audhic on the Aisno and secured bridgeheads 
on the Aisnc-Marno canal, Gouraud, east of 
Siiipjie, carried the crAst of the Blanc Mont 
and Mtxleah Farm, obtaining thereby an un- 
interrupted view over the whole country to 
tla> north as far as Attigny on the Aisne. 
CMuilhaange, on the edge of the Argonne, had 
been captured the night before. The Moron- 
villeis, Nugent rAbbesse, Bn'anont heights 
were t urned from the t'ast. The 2nd Anuu'ican 
Division, on Gouraud’s left, won distinction 
in the tigliting, Vhieh was of tlio fiercest 
description. 

Hindenburg and Linlendortf imw realized 
to the full the iatal eiTects of a defeat at 
this vital /fioint. Since Si^pteinber 2t) von 
Phnem's 13 divisions had been reinforced by 
12 others, and the courage of the German 
soldiery liad been stimulated by every possible 
means. p\)r example, an order addressed to 


the 200th Division, composed of Jaeger regi- 
ments, which fell into the French hands, ran 
as follows: — “ It must be driven into the flesh 
and blood of the men that they must hold 
their ground. The honour of the officers 
stands or falls with these positions. When 
the main lino of resistance is at stake thSre is 
no such thing os a mobile defence.” This was 
a reversion to the original method of defence 
in which the front lino was to be hold at all 
costs, and the plan employetl for the last two 
years, of holding the advanced lines in front 
of tho main line only sufliciently long to inflict 
losses on tho enemy which diminished his 
strength so much as to render his success in 
assaulting the main line very problematical, 
was to bo abandoned. The German troops 
at this time could not bo trusted to retire 
in orderly fashion fi*om lino to line, and if they 
began to fall back, tho movement might be 
continued indefinitely 

On Friday, October 4, nothing ot importance 
occurred between the rf^gion of Lo Catolet. and 
the Non h Sea. Von Quasi, however, continued 
his withdrawal to the Ilaute-Deiile canal and 
Birdwood his pursuit. But fi*om Lc Cat(^lot to 
the Argonne, with the exception of Mangin’s 
front, th(? British, t he P'rcneh, and the American 

I 
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BAT'ILEFIRLD SCENE IN THE EARLY MORNING. 

British and French troops and a disabled tank. 


Divisions with Gouraud njsolutoly kept on the 
ort’eiisive, while in the Argotino and betwe(*ri 
I ho Ai gonne an<l the Meuse the Aiuerktans 
again attaeked. 

To eomrnenee with, the Americans’ eaptaro 
of Chall(?rango, which is only siK or seven miles 
vv(»st o£ Grand Fr6 on the Aire at the head of the 
Argonne, had materia'^y woakcntMl the position 
of the enemy in the northern Argonne. Liggett 
in liis turn was directed by Foch to advance 
east of tlie Argonne, so as to In-ing the Germans 
in the forest land under a cross lire. At 5.30 
a.m. on October 4, behind and in face of a 
t,crrific barrage and counter-barrage, troop.s 
from Virginia, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Wis- 
consin, together with regulars of Majoi -(i!eneral 
R. L. Bullard’s corps, set out. Their objective 
was the southern approaches to the Kriembiklo 
lirif!, the last fortified zone between the Argonne 
and the Meuse. This line ran from Grand Pro 
north of St. Juvin, south of Landres an<l St. 
Georges, by the Bois do Romagno and the Bois 
do Gesnes through the north of the Bois do 
C Uriel and the Bois do Fays. Thence it ran 
noi'th, following the crest of the lulls west of 
the Meuse, which it joined north of Brioulles. 

Tanks wore at the heels of the Anu'rican 
barrage, then came the infaRtry. On the left 
the tanks and men made for the villages of 
ICxermont and Fleville, both just east of the 
high road from Varennes to Grand Pre, which 
skirts the right bank of the Aire. Our Allies 
soon gained Exenuont and, debouching from 
it, assaulted FkWille. Hill 240 was next taken 


and, in a l)risk action, a detachment of the 
Prussian Guards, counter-at tacking, was routcsl. 
Some 4n0 prison(*rs and six field-guns w't're 
stumrcMl. Tlu^n^ was figlitimz west of the Aire 
in the Argonne its(4f, where 500 Amerieans 
under Major Charles W. W. Wliittlesy, took 
(.3iarlevaux Mill in the Binai villc region. During 
the following night they were siirrouruled by 
^ the Gormans, but, thongli th(\y had but t wo 
days’ supplies, fh(;y held out till Oidober 7, 
when they wtu’e rescued. East of Klervillc? on 
October 4 the Americans took Gcsiicm’. The 
tanks had greatly helped thtnii in their difficult 
task. 

How those machines app(*ai’ed to the enemy 
may he gathered from ai Berlin semi-oflicial 
tek^gram puhlislied a few days lat.c^r. 

Fight-ing sector. A rcL'im'Mit Hurnmnderl by the 
wooded rtununits of the .\rgotioe. Morning. It is 
chilly. Orderlies hurriedly arrive. At the overworUod 
telephone the ndjntant is trying to get an idea as to 
the actual situation. Something is in the air, in spito 
of imxlerato artillery firo during the night. Nerves 
arc strained to the utmost. 'Fhe commander is n^stless ; 
he must put an end to all doubt abtnit a hollow noise 
which tlrives liim out of his dng-oiit. The mist is 
hanging over the field. Suddenly tliere is firing from 
the heigliL in th(» centre between the regijiumtal fighting 
sector and the Tiill oeioijiied hy the (memy. At first 
nobody understands the meaning of these <*arly shots, 
but soon there is no further doubt. Anti-tank guns are 
firing. Suddenly, as though rising from the ground, 
black colossal forms in a long line approach from the 
valley fvith a hollow bellowing sound. Twelve, 15, 10. 
19 tanks. They have a ghostly appearaiu'e «hat 
makes the blood froe/.e. The tension is genera!. Will 
tho anti-tanks bo able to master the situatiou ? 

West of the Argonne on tlio 4th, Gt)iiraiul 
exploited to the full hk victory of tho day 
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dialUnani^o was, iiuliunl, t'or a brief time 
(‘vacua ted, but the (iernuuis, oenstanily shi'lled, 
were ciuablc' to re-oe(Mi])y tli(^ village. Couraud, 
tempui arily leav ing aside the Ai gonne, was turn- 
ing west wards against the oomniunicat ions of tlie 
enemy on the Moronvdllersand Nogent IWlibessc^ 
heights. Orfeuil and 8t. Etienne it -Arnes were 
seemed, an<l tlie Arm's reaches five miU's north- 
west of Somim‘-Pv, while his left advanced two 
and a half mih s north of Aubf'rive at t he sonth- 
eastern foot of tla* ]\roroiiv'illcrs heights. The 
village's of Vaudesineourt and Dontrien on the 
»Siii|)[>e b(dow Anb(‘rive were securt'd, as were 
also St. Soufiplet and the woods in tVie region of 
the (irand Bellois. No frontal attack fiad been 
made on the tu;rs of pill-boxes with which von 
Eine?n had strengthened the height of Notre 
Dame dcs ( -hanips hetw(?en Somine-Py and St. 
Stmppl(/t. Tiiey were isolated in the course? of 
the advance. 

Sim\iltam?()usly ( hiillaiimat’s anny crossed 
the Aisne-]Marnecaiial ai^d r(?ached Ihirinorieonrt. 
After dark, hr(‘s on the B rei non t heights and in 
th<‘ valley bf'twixt them and the Nogent 
TAbbesse massif showed that von Mudra was 
in retreat. 

Thus by the night of the tth, von Eincy;i and 
V(af Miidia were l)eing oblig(‘d to relcasfi their 
grip on th(' bloodstained Moronviilers heights 
an<l tho.M> liills where, since S<?ptemh('r, 19J4, 
had been posted tlie guns which had wrecked 
Keims Cathedral. « 


Away to the north-west, too, the day had gone 
badly for Chu-many. The anny of Ihibcnoy ha<l 
stormed Morcoiirt and had penetrat(?d Le.sdain. 
To the south of Serjuehart it had (carried Chardin 
V(?rt and secured st rongly fortified woods The 
fragiiK'nt of the llindentairg line north of St. 
Quentin was almost reduced, the (-'neniy’si 
vigorous (jounter-attacks had b(‘en bloodily 
r(3piilsed, and 400 prisonc'rs with four heavy guns 
had been captured. 

In eonjunedion wuth D(d)eney, Uawlinson had 
also been engaged. H(? had made substantial 
progress south-east of B(?aure\^oir and north of 
Cony and Le Catelet, taking over 800 prisoners. 

On Saturday, October 5, the results of the 
operations in the two preceding days began to 
be p(*rceivod. Mcmaced by Rawlinson’s pro- 
gr(»ss north of Le Catelet and Cony, von der Mar- 
witz evacuated the remainder of theHindenbnrg 
line and the high ground known as the La 
I'erriore Plateau in the bend of the Eacaut- 
Soinme canal. Byng's troops promptly crossed 
to the eastern bank and swarmed up on to the 
abandoned positions. To the north of Beau- 
revoir the left of Rawlinson got possession of 
Aiibench(?ul-anx-:rfois and crossed the ridge 
running towards Lc'sdain. 

Meantime the Australians, supported by 
English troops, attacked Beaurevoir. The 
Germans fought with courage, and it was not 
till nightfall that the village was gained by 
English troops. South of the road to Le 
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Catoau, tho Australians early in the morning 
eleaivd the emmiy out of tho ruins of Mont- 
brehain. Thoro was a hard struggle at the 
cemetery south-west of it, but, surrounded on 
all sides, tho village was speedily reduced. The 
( ha-man LV. (hirps, also defending Biniurevoir, 
repeatedly attempted to regain Montbrehain. 
Charge siicc(H)dod charge. But our tanks 
moved up and ploughed a way (h rough the 
onom 5 '''s columns. At nightfall the village was 
still in our hands. This minor offensive of 
Hawlinson was su|)ported by Debeney, whost^ 
Icdt, foot by foot, expc-llcMl the (lermans from 
the height three-quarters of a mile from the mist 
of Chardin Vert and from ( h(^ woods lu^ar it, aiui 
pushed eastwards of Lesdain. 

On tho /5th, also, tho area noi-( h of the Aisne 
again became active. In tlu» Oshd-Soupir 
r(?gion the Italian contingent on Mangin's left 
forced tlieir way up the spur leading to the 
(diemin-des-I}am<^s and eariied tlu? trenches 
across the nock of the spur. 

It Wiis, however, for the oviaits soutli of th<* 
Aisno that October o was chiefly nu'morable. 
During the preceding night von Miidra and von 
Cinem on a front of 28 miles had nd reatod to (lu5 
Suippo and tlie Arnes, 'riio jmrsuit at once 
began. Kort Bremont was occujiied, the Xogent 
IWbbosse massif ^as surrouiuk'd an<l the 
Aroronvillers ridge secunMi. By sunset 


Cuillaumat’s vanguard was across the Suippo at 
()rainvill<» and Oouraud's troojis were beyond 
the Arnes at numerous [loints. Several 
hundreds of prisoiKus Jia<l been taken and lleiins 
was finally freed. 

In the valley of tho Aire, tho samo.day, the 
Am(‘ricaiis had been struggling from dawn till 
sunset to capture Hill 244 and a hill north of 
(diatel Chehery. d’ho counter-attacks of von 
Callwitz's troops issuing from tho Kriendiilde 
lino liad been r('[)ullctl. Breuilles, north of 
which the line touched the Meust*, was in flames. 

On Sunday, October (>, the ding-dong battle 
bctwe<*n th(' Meust* and the .Aire continued 
without decisive results. In Champagne tho 
troops of (/ouiaud rcaclusl the wooded crests 
north of tho Arnes. Tlio Sui])pe was reached 
at Bout Ka\’i‘rger and west of it, and tho Xogent 
rAbbesse massif secun'd and passed. Near tho 
junction of the Sui|)pt^ and .Vfsne the advanced 
guai'ds of (Juillaumat from the Aisne-AIarne 
canal ap[)roacln*d Aguilcourt. In the region of 
Lesdain and Ix t vveen Lesdain and t he j^ast of 
Se(|uehart tin*. troo|)s of Debeia^y advanced, 
thougli si rongly •)|)pose(|. Kawlinsonand Byng 
r<‘stod their wearied troops, hut, iiortli of the 
Searpt‘, Hornes \’IIL (’(ups took Ki-esiuiy. 
The fires ulueh continued to he obstu’ved in 
Caiubrai ami also in Douai pointc^d to a speedy 
(evacuation l.>y the cmMuy of both cilices. 
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Horne with the Fifth Army now joined in. 
Whihi Hyng and Kawlinson were pre[>aring for 
another move forward, Muntor- Weston with 
the VIII. Corps on Monday, October 7, struck 
at tiu' Roiivroy-Frosnes lino, the outer of the 
remaining d(^ft‘nees of Douai. The plan was to 
get t hrough at the Scarpe end of the line and 
then roll up the garrison. At a a.m. Middlesex, 
VV'est Vorks, D(!Von and W'orcester troops 
attacked on a front of 3,500 yards. Hiaelio, on 
th»^ Seai'iio, north-east of the famous site of 
Ko‘ux, was stormed and the advance carried 
to a depth of .5,000 yards. 

Meanwhile, north of St. Quentin the struggle 
between Debency and von Hutier continued 
witli redoubled violence. Steadily the Germans 
wt're driven back, 700 prisoners being taken. 
On the Aisne the troops of Guillaumat secured 
the important crj^ssing of Bcu-ry-au-Rac on the 
Keims-Laon road. On tlie Suippe-Arnes front 
von Aludra and von Einem did everytliing tiiat 
they could to drive the adv^ancing Frc'uch back 
across the rivers. But, after a murderous con- 
test, a fortified sysb^ni which defended the 
southern outskirts of I’lle-sur-Suippe was earried 
by our Alli('s, who reached the edge of St. 
Etienno-sur-Siiippe. At two more points the 
Suipfie was crossed by Frtnich dotacbrnents. 
A hwv hours later Bazancourt was captured. 
J^’rom Bazancourt I’uii th<^ w'ell -known rail- 
way to Grand I*re. fn the morning of the 


same day Liggett’s men, just after dawn, 
cro.ssed tho Aire under cover of a mist and at 
8.40 a.m. gained Chatel Ch^hery. They next 
stormed Hills 180 and 223, and, later. Hill 244, 
which hills commanded the valley of the Aire. 

The comparative slowness with which Inggett 
ailvanced was largely accounted for by the fact 
tliat his right was exposed to tho fire of von 
Gallwitz’s artillery east of the Mouse. North 
of Verdun, the Allied line roughly remained as 
it was at the termination of the Fourth Battle 
of Verdun. It left the Meuse just north of 
Samognoux and proceeded across the IVIeuse 
Heights south of Beaumont and west and south 
of the twin Hills of Ornes into the AVoevro. 
Tho Americans on the left bank of tho river 
were some seven miles north-north -west of 
our line across it, and consequently their 
commimications were under the observation 
aiid fire of the German gunners in tho wooded 
hilly region opposite. 

To givo Liggett more elbow room for his 
projected blow at the Kricmhildo line, French 
and American divisions, on October 8, attacked 
botwoon the Ornes hills and the Mouse. Tliey 
stormed Brabant and Consut?rge on the river 
bank and, to the east of Brabant, Haumont 
ami Beaumont. Some 1,000 prisonei*s were 
taken by the French tog(?thor vvitli 18 heavy 
mortars ; the AmcMncans captured about 1,400 
Germans. The same day Liggett’s men cn])- 
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tured Comay, west of the Aire, some five 
miles south-east of Graucir Pre, while Goiiraud 
thrust his right somewhat farther into the 
Northern Argon ne. 

South-west of Cornay (which must not be 
eonfu|ed with Cornay) on the western edge of 
the forest, troops secured the plateau north- 
east of Autry and reached the outskirts of 
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Langoii. The Fnmcli wei’e steadily pushing 
up both blinks of the Upper Aisne to its 
confluence with the Airt*, the valley of which 
was being simultaneously cleared of Germans 
by the Americans. Sooner or later, French 
and Americans would meet at or near Grand 
Pr6, and any enemy left in the Argonne would 
be in danger of capture. Farther west, 
Gouraud enlarged his success of the previous 
days. Supported by tanks, his men, north 
of the Arnes, drove back the enemy two miles. 
He was well backed up by Guillaumat. On 
the Suippe the fighting continued from dawn 
to nighttall, von Mudra making violent but 
ineffective efforts to capture the French 
l)ridge-heads at Hazancourt, Pont Givart and 
Oramville. The German reverses on the 8th 
wore not confined to the Meuse, Argonne, 
Arnes and Suippe district. Between St. 
Quentin and Carnbrai the enemy was com- 
pletely defeated that day by Deboney, Byng, 


Kawlinson and Horne’s right, and north of 
the Scurpe by Home’s left. 

On this occasion our leader.s decided to 
assault‘the Gorman centre three hours before 
his. wings were engaged, and that the attacks 
on tile wings should begin at different*timos. 

The rain wliich had fallen during the previous 
night, further dispiritod the demoralized foe, 
whose left had been already ejected from the 
Lesdttin-lhmurcvoir-F'onsonime line. The plan 
for reducing the remainder of that line and for 
driving back von der Marwitz and von Hu tier 
to the Sambre and Oise was as follows. While 
Horne’s Canadians contiiuuMl to work their 
way into (^imbrai from the north-west,. Byng’s 
57th Division and Horne’s ()3rd Royal Nav’al 
Div ision, und<?r Major-Gkaioral f \ A. Blaeklock, 
with Byrig’s 2iid and 3rd Divisions were 
to hold fast tho (lermans in the 'southern 
suburbs of the city ; move eastwai-ds across 
the level plabmu intersected with sunken 
roads, and storm the village of Niorgnies. On 
the right an advance wa.s to bo mado up 
tho long narrow salley, wliich runs north- 
eastwards to Seraiivillors and the high ground 
round Wainbaix. Just oast of Wambaix goes 
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the trunk railroad, Lille-Cambrai-Hirson- 
Mezi6rcs-M»‘tz, joined between J.,c (-ateau 
and Bohain by tla*. trunk railroad f.iogt*- 
Namiir-Cha rlcroi-Maubeugo - St. Quentin-Paris. 
The l»^tt<>r communication had been crosscfi by 
the Allies at St. Quraitin and southwards. 
The cutting of the fornuM’ would force tho 
enemy henceforth to communicate between 
Lille and Metz by the railioad Lille-Valen- 
cicnhes-Avesnes-Hirson-Metz, which would be 
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*^peH(lily iintier fcho fi»’o of tho liritish guns, if 
(’niiibrai and tho ground to tho south-ojist 
passed into our possf^ssion. 

Below, tho oTth, O.’Jrd, 2nd and ‘h*d Divisions, 
til*' New Zealand l>ivision and llio .*171 h 
|)i\ision were detailed to reduce the norlherii 
end ot’^the Losdaiu-Beaurevoir-Fonsonune line, 
which terminated at Lesdaifi in a valley 
traverstvl by the Fsne.^ torrent, a tributary of 
the Scheldt. The vallr^y divided the Wainbaix 
heights from those farthei’ soutli. Th<^ c.arrying 
of tlj(' rest of the line was reserved for tlu^ 
2Is( and 3St!i Divisions. In front of the. 
lown of X’illers-Outreaux the lin(> was ja'culiarly 
formidable, and from tlit' outskiits of that 
lown northwaii'ds to Ksnes, c'ast of Lesdain 
was a tributary flowing into t he Esnes stream. 
E.ast of the latter were the fortified villages 
(tf Malincourt and VValincourt and the strongly 
organized wood at the latb'r point. 

fn the open country bctwe<‘ri Villers-Ont - 
le.mx and Beau re voir the t»(ith Division, which 
inchahMl the Connaught Hangers, Dul>lins and 
rnniskillings, and the 2r)th Division, wen* to 
move on S(‘rain, south-east of Malincourt. 
At I a.in. Welsh troops of the JlSth Divisiem 
w (*r(' to storm Villers-Outreaux. 

J^'i(»m the <'ast of Boaunwoii' to the east ot 
Moiitbrehain was ah.fned the ^lOth American 
l)i\dsion, under (h'lU'rai Lc‘w is, comprising 
Hoops from North and South Carolinas and 
Tenn(‘ss(*e. Its left was to advaiici' from 
kiaichaux up the road to Le Cateau and to 
capture Prernontj south-east of Sei-ain, 'Phe 
bi- (’ati'au road f)ass(*s betwei'ii S<*rain and 
Ihvmont. The right of the Americans was to 
take Brancourd. On the (extreme right of the 
Anglo-Americans, bi’tween Moiitbrehain ami 
Serpieliart , the <)th Division had tin? task of 
dislodging the enemy from the high ground 
cast ami south-east of Moiitbrehain. Tn the 
coming battle it will be obscived that repre- 
oiitatives froiri almost all of the Ikiglish- 
speaking raci^s were to be erniiloyi^d. 

Thv* front measured sonic 17 inilc^, and was 
])rolf)nged southw’ards over six miles and mon* 
by the left wdng of Debc*ney, which was cu’tlered 
to storm Eontaine-lJtcrte, south-i^ast of Secpie- 
luirt, and, if jiossihlc, tn t^rn tlie J^esdain- 
Beaurcvoir-Fonsoinino line from the south. 

ft was at 1 a.m., as a.lrea«ly imheated, tliat 
the battle began by tlu; advanet^ of the Welsh 
troops jii Villers-Outreaux. Our intensive 
nrtillei y fire conmiencod a little past miilniglit, 

1 lit the Germans thought that it was only an 


attempt to annoy them, and thi.y retired to 
their dug-outs. Suiklenly they were startled 
hy the shouts of thinr sentinels in the litt le town 
erying out that the British were upon them. 
Emerging into the pitch darkness and ilrencli- 
ing rnin, they closed witli their adviysaries, 
and a ficrci* and ]>roIonged coinhat ensued. 
German reserves came up and Welsh had 
t<‘m|)orarily to retire. .At 4.‘{() a.m. the fight 
opened in othci’ sectois, and l>y o. 10 a.m. the 
batt le was joineil at all j^oints. Tlu' Wel.shmon 
returned, assisted by tanks and, aftei* bitter 
fighting, Villers-Outieaiix was (akt*n. 

Far away on the left tlie (.'anadians north- 
west nf (kimbrai w'en* <‘ngaged. Soutb of 
Camhrai the o7th Division kej»t up a fusillade 
ami !na(diim*-gun fin^ against tlii^ Faubourtr 
de Baris and t la^ other outskirts of tlie city. 
The rain had ceased, only to fall aiiain between 
0 and 7 o'elo(*k. Nic'rguic's, di-enebed with 
shells by ciur guns, w as on fire, d’iie Ansems ” 
and otiwn* battalions of tlie Ollrd Hoyal Naval 
Division, shortly In'foie S a.m., bivdce into the 
village. I'rom the sunken roa<l bi'twi'i'ii Niei’g- 
nics and Aw'oingt to its north noi*th-eas(, 
seven tanks- inehi ling sonu^ Brit ish whieh 
had been (*ai)tiir(Hl — emeigcd, and followed by 
(Jerinan infantry, delivered a counter-attack. 
Our imai fi'll hack. Anti-tank guns promptly 
came into action. I'oiir tanks were knocked 
out by tluan, and a fiftli destroyed by a German 
field-gun taken by us. 'Flie remaining two 
turned tail. As foi* tlie (Jerimm infantry, it 
w'^as dispensed by oiir guns. Nim'gnies was 
retaken, with the hi'lj) of British tanks, and 
our line pusheil eastwartl neai ly to the trench- 
railway. South of Niergnics oui- froops also, 
aided by tanks, storimrd Scranvdllcrs, and 
csfablislu'd themselves un the high ground west 
of Wainbaix. Two tanks entered Wambaix 
itself. (;ausing much luivoc and panic. 

I'anks were also instrumental in the clearing 
of Lesdain. From Li'sduin, up the Esnes 
Valley, the N('W' Zealanders, overcoming ni: 
mcrous inachim*-gun em{»laceim*nts, maichcd 
forw'ard and entered iOsnes l•cfo^e 1) a.in. — • 
the Rifles on tho left, the South Island Ib igade 
on tho right. 

Above the valley on the sNijiing ground to 
tho south, Englisl) County troops disiodged 
the efiemy from the Li^sdain-Beaurevtmr- 
Fonsommo lino. The Germans fell liack on tho 
Brisioux Wood and a group of fauns bc-tweeri 
Esnes and Villers-Ont ri^aiix Abruleyard, 
nortl\ of V’^illers-Outroaiix, held out until it 
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\va< from tlu^ air. Brisioux \Voo<l 

was siirroii!Ml(’(l ami Malincourt captured. 
As alioady related, X'illeis 0ul.r6aux was ulti- 
mately taken by tlu* \V(dsh. 

K(|iially siieeessfnl were (ho (>])orationa of 
lh(' <)tUK and 25tb Divisions of the Americans, 
and our 0th Division. The Dormans retired 
lieltci skeltca* bid’oie the OGtli, abandoning 
Siaain and a liat tery of hi'avy hovvitziu-s. Hut 
(lay rallied again and, rcinfoiet'd, they re- 
ent<‘red Serain, but the Connaught Kaiigers, 
with a bayonet charge, stait them flying out, 
and they then evacuated Klincourt, north of 
Serain, and east of Malincourt, at midnight.^ 
Th(* Amt'ricans, attacking at 5.10 a.m., after a 
savaire tussle carried Hrancourt, and, storming 
Fraieourt Itill and Wood, captured Prernont. 
ddiey took ov(>r 1,000 prisoners. On the 
extreme right of the British attack the 0th 
Dix'ision and troops of another English Division 
dro\'(' tlie enemy from the ridge ('ast aial south- 
east of Montbr6hain, and secured the hamlet 
of Ihniuregard. 

In this battle several thousands of prisoners 
and many guns were taken. Debeney’s left, 
ill spite of stubborn resistance, had also made 
impoitaut progress. Kontaiue-Cterte and the 
BellecuMir Karin were gained, together w ith the 


wood east of Tilloy and Ifill 134. In the north- 
eastern outskirts of St. Quentin, the village of 
Rouvroy, in marshy land, was captured. Some 
1,200 prisoners had bi en taken by the French. 

The success between Cambrai and St. Quentin 
was supplemented on t he 8th by anothei^north 
of the Scarpe. It will be recollected that, on 
the 7th, Horne’s VIII. (’orj)s had broken the 
southern part of the Rouvroy • Fresnos line. 
On the 8th, the East Lancashires, Sherwood 
Foresters, Northamptonsand Rifles, victoriously 
assaulted the north part, while the advance was 
also jmshcd on the south. The villages of 
Neuvruil and Fresnes were taken, and on the 
9th and 10th our line was advanced to within 
300 yards of the northern sector of the Drocourt- 
Queant lino, the last barrier between us and 
Douai. 

Reverting to the' Cambrai -St. Quentin battle - 
tiekl, we have seen tliat l)y nightfall on October 
8, the remniiider of the HindiTiburg and the 
whole oi the Lesdain-Boaurevoir-Fonsornrne 
linos had been won. At 1 30 on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, October 9, detachments of 
the 3rd Canadian Division crossed the E^caiit 
and entered Cambrai while the 57th Division 
pushed into the city from the south. At 4 a.m. 
the Canadians and the British trcojis gained 
c 
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X PATROl. OF NORTH LANCASHIRES MARCHING INTO CAMBRAI. 


foutact in tho cliiof square of Catiibjai, and in 
tho course of the day the whole of the town f(dl 
into our liauds. Steps were at once taken to 
(ixtinguisfi tho fire lit by tho Gornmns. The 
latter were rot relating with tlu^ utmost rapidity, 
and doing their best, by th(^ destruetioii <»f 
bridg<^s and sotting villagt>s on fire, to hinder 
pursuit. 

'rhus was gaiiHMl the important tactical 
))oint which it had boon tlie olijcict of tho 
Allies to win and the? Germans to cling on 
to ever since Novombor 1917. All tho environs 
of tho town had been reduced to ruin. Akaig 
tho road from Bapaurno through Fontaine- 
notre-Dame tho destruction of the houses bore 
tc^stiinony to the prolonged and arduous nature 
of the struggle. Boiirlon Wood, tliat much- 
disputed point, presented now a v^ery flifferent 
aspect from that which it had a twelvemonth 
before. ’ITie ti*ees had been largely swept away 
by artillery fire and destroyed by the gas shells 
which both sides had showered on them. Tho 
immediate outskirts of tho town had suffoi-ed 
considerably ; but in Oanibrai itself, although 
the enemy had undoubtedly endeavoured to 
wreak his vengeance on it, tho damage to 
buildings was not as great as might have been 
expected. There wore big fires in the Place du 
Th^Atre, and beyond the Place d’Arines, but 


tlic higher part of the city had suffered little 
injury, aial fher(‘ W(‘r(* many houses, and oven 
streets, which liad not hecai toucht^d. Still 
standing on a wall was the proclamation l)y tho 
German (Vanmandant of (‘ainhrai, ordering thc^ 
evacuation of the town on S<‘ptember 7 and 8. 
ft ran : “ In tli<^ int(‘r(‘sts of st'cnrity, the 

inhahita,nts of Caiubrai will bo (‘vaeuated to a 
regiorj farther nanoved from tho War Zone.” 
On each day a tiain carr\'iiig 1,.^0() p<H)ple IcTt 
the tow n, and t lu^ l)aggnge tli(\y could tak»' wath 
them was so small that it |)i-aet ieally meant 
that nothing hut a Jiand hag couM he earrical 
by (uich person. Th(' ( ha'mari soldiers, probably 
acting untler orders, had pf?rfonn(Hl th«>ir usual 
work of d('vastation and urade awaiy w hat wa-s 
left behind. Great houses and small had tlaar 
contents pillaged or ruintMl, and tire de(*ds done 
AV(*re of the most wainton character. But that 
was so usual that it scaretdy excited comment, 
though naturally it raised indignation. There 
is no doubt that tho Gerrnan'Creatnd ruin would 
have been greater but for tho immediate 
pursi^it of their retreating troops. So close did 
we follow on their heels, that even the German 
incendiary parties were unable to get to work 
in some of the villages. 

One characteristic of the way in which tho 
enemy made war was well exemplified by the 
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way in which tlioy destroyed the costly machines 
which the iiihal)itants employed at Selvigny 
and Walincourt, amongst other villages, for 
making embroidery and tiillo. Ihoso were 
deliberately smashed ni) by the German com- 
matid, i\'< ]nvi ( of tlu'ir g(‘n(‘ral scheme to render 



r< >ffi I ial phtitiifira ph . 

A CHURCH TOWHR IN CAMBRAI. 

these Kn'ncli iridnslries imp(jssible. At the 
village of Si'rain theGermans had hoisted a large 
K('d Cross flag, an<l our artillery tire was there- 
for<' not directed agaiiist it, but. immediately 
we captured the place' they turned their own 
guns on it. "rh(‘ object of the red cross ha<l 
apparently been to save the inhabitants from 
our lire, and we had aeceptt'il it. Xaturally 
this was no leason why, in tlie German 
they slKMilrl do the same. 

North of Gambrai the Canadians captunH.l 
iMon*nchies and Kamillies not Marlborough’s 
Kamillii aind the bridge-heads ove^ the 
l^scaut as fa I- as t^sw^ars. North-west of Eswars 
tliey secm’cd Ciivillers and l^antigny. South 
of Cambrai at 5.20 a.m. Hyng's and Rawlinson’s 
men, pieceded by cavalry, resumed the ntt.ack. 
The roads converging on Le Catf*au had bec^ 


reported by our airmen to bo blocked with 
German troops and transport, and every effort 
wtus made to convert the disorderly retreat of 
the enemy into a rout. The cavalry prevented 
him from completing the destruction of the 
Cambrai-iSt. Quentin railway, and wdieg our 
infantry was held up by heavy machine-gun 
fire from Cattigny Wood and Clary, a dashing 
charge of the Canadian Fort Garry Horse gained 
a footing in Cattigny Wood and assisted our 
infantry to clear it. Canadian cavalry and the 
Dragoon Guards helped to capture Honnechy, 
Heumont and Troisvilles. Wh(*n the sun set 
we wi>re across the (^imbrai-Le Cateau loafl 
and within twn miles of Le Cateau. On the 
St. Quentin- Le Cateau road w’l* liad gained 
Rohain, where the road from Cambrai to Guise 
crosses it. 'Phe Lille-.Metz railroad was cut 
and another sector of t he l^it'ge Paris railroad 
was lu'Id by us and Debem^y’s troops, before 
whom the Germans, threatened by the move- 
ment of the British tow^anls the Sainbre, w'ere in 
full retr(»at. 'Phe French had passed Fonsomme, 
and were swi'epuig the Germans from the high 
ground betw'een the Sommt' and the Oise ; they 
ha.<l oc(*upiod ^^e/.i6res-sur-Oise, north of Moy 
Some 2,000 prisomus and machine-guns had 
been tak(>n. 

The moment had not ^^et come for Mangin 
to advance. Nor on the 9th did Guillaumat 
do more than consolidate his positions on tlie 
Aisrie and Suif>f)<\ Gouraud, Tiowever, north 
of the Arnes, drew’ nearer tr) (^)nroy and, W(>st 
of the Argonne, he took Mantidientin and 
tirand Ham, the latter on the left bank of the 
Uf>per Aisne. 'Phat i*ivt*r was crossed north 
anil .south of Grand Mam and the villages of 
Semie and Lan(,^on were taken. Senue was 
but thn'e miles south-west, of Grand Pre. 

Simultaneously on the 9th LiggetCs army, 
vv<\st of the Meus(\ after a preliminary bom- 
bardment of 18 hours, assaulted and pierced 
the Kriemhilde line in the Cunel Wood, a 
very meritorious pi^rforrnance, seeing that the 
German engineers had lavished barbed wire 
on th’s line and provided it with deep con- 
crete dug-outs, and innumeralile machine-gun 
tunplacements. 

The next day, Thursday, October 10, the 
French anti Americans north of V^’erdun 
i*esumed their advance, and, pushing down the 
east bank of the Meuse, capturtMl vSivry. The 
flank of Liggett’s army, about to assault the 
whole Kriemhilde line, was secunnl from 
material interruption by the German artillery 
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acrossi the river. "iVo to six riiilos behiiiti 
that line, whicli protected the Lillo-Motz 
railway, already cut by the Hritish east of 
Cambrai, von Gallwitz was liastily constructing 
another fortified zone, the Freya line. 

The^day before the Krieinhilde line Jmd, 
as mentioned, been breached in the (hinel 
W'ood near the Meuse. On the 10th Liggett 
went, forward to assault its western end at 
Grand Pre. By nightfall the Americans were 
ill the northern outskirts of the Argoime 
Forest in front of the village. The strugglt* in 
tile j-avined and marshy woodland had Immmi 
of the most arduous nature. At plac(‘s the 
barbed wire to be traversed was 500 yards deep, 
and the concrete villages on the light lailways 
liad proved tough nuts to eiuck. Garrisoned 
by snipers and machine-gunners, they had 
( parted a lieavy toll from the assailants. 

Grand l*re, four miles east of th<^ Upper 
Aisne, remained to be taken. Its iiu|)ortanee 
lay in the fact that it was the eonnectmg point 
betwet'ii tlie Kriemlulde and tlu* I f unding 
lines. Immediately north of (hnnd Pre was 
a hill, converted into a machiu(‘ gun fortr(‘ss, 
and liard hy was l„oges \roo(| with its ste(‘|) 
wooded sides and ravines affording admirable 
<*over for numerous guns ami macliine-guns. 
Grand Pre was the kfy to both th(' Kriemhilde 


and the Handing lines, and it was on tho 
Handing line that the armies of von Kinein, 
Eberhardt, von Mudra and von Carlowitz were 
retreating. 

From Grand Pre the Handing line proceeded 
norf h-westwartls with the Aisne at i^^ foot, 
tliroiigh Vouziers to Kothel and Chateau 
Porcien, wiiere it turned soiitli- westwards, 
leaving tlie Aisne oppositt^ Asfeld. It then ran 
north -wi'stwards across hilly ground and, 
12 miles or so ejist of l^ion, entered the plain, 
crossed the liaon-Mezieri's railway and at 
Dercy, 10 miles north of La-on, reached the 
Serre, a trilaitary of the ()is(* running parallel 
with the Aisne. Along the right hank of the 
Serr(* it w<‘nt west -south-west to iai Fere, 
where the Serre joins the Oisr*. 

'file chief defects of the 1 1 unding line were 
that, liki' t h(^ Si. G<)hain-Cht'min-<l(*s-I)ames 
s(‘etion of the 1 1 itultiiburg bine, it was out- 
flank(‘d by tlu^ adxanee of ])eh(‘n(\y through 
St. Quentin, and also that lietween ilercy 
and AstVId lu) ohsta le in tlu* shape of a river 
or canal guard(‘d t he face fronting the oncoming 
armies of Guillaumat and Mangm. 

While* tlu* FraMco-Anu*ricans east and the 
Americans w(*st of the Mi*us(^ and in the 
Argonne w(‘n' advancing, Gouraud had not 
been idle. On October 17 his right wing 
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cstabiishod contnct with the Aniericans on 
the outskirts of tJie Argoune, south of Grand 
Pre. Meu-uwhilo ( luillauiimt’s arruy progresac'd 
north of MriTV-nu-Ihie on the Aisno; Mangin, 
with the assist anee of Italian troops, cleared 
the enemy from the centre of the Chemin- 
des- Dames 

p'rom tlie reports of the airmen it was 
evident that von hhnem and v'on Mudrawereon 
the point of retreating to the Aisne, Bberhardt 
from tlie Aisne to the fliinding line, and that 
von GarK)\\ itz was about to evacuate his last 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF CAMBRAI. 

strongholds on the Cheniin-dos-Danies, Laon 
and th(' St. Gobain forest-land. The decision 
to aliandon the bastion between the Aisne and 
tlie^^ise had been taken owing to the victorious 
advance eastwards of Debeney, Rawlinson, 
Byng and Horne. 

On October 10 Debeney occupied the heights 
<lominating the west bank of the Oise from the 


north of La F^re to Guise. The same day 
HawJinson and Byrig, in open country, drove 
before them the beateA divisions of von der 
^Marwitz. 'Vhe enemy rallied on tho little river 
Selle, a tributary of tho Escaut. Nevertheless, 
Lo Cateau was stormed and the Sollo crossed 
immediately to Hie north of tho town. South 
of Le Cateau Americans in tho evening seized 
V^aux, Andigny and St. Souplot, and our patrols 
approached the Oise and Sainbre canal. 

After some four years the British had re- 
turned to the spot where vSmith-Dorrien, 
against ordei’s and overwhelming odds, had 
given battle to von Kluck on August 26, 1914. 

Byng’s troops on October 10 west of Solesmes 
reached St. Vaast and St. Aubert, while Horne's 
Canadians, skirting tho east bank of the Escaut, 
advanced from Cambrai up the road to Valen* 
cionnos and threatened the communications 
of von Below’ s troops defending tho portion 
of the Drocourt-Qut^ant lino north of tho Scarpe. 
Against this s(?ction of tho Drocourt-Qutant 
lino details of Horne’s 8th Division of the 
Vllf. (’oqis were to bo launched the next 
morning (October 11). From Lens to the 
North Sea Biidwood and Plunier, King Albert 
and Degoutto were busy with preparations for 
the atlvance which was to wrest from tho 
Gc^nnaris IJIle, Bruges, O^fcond and Zet^bruggo. 
Von Quastand von Annin were trying to create 
entrenched lines to bar tho expected forward 
movement of the Allies. Von Armin, in addi- 
tion, was holding the ports of Ostend and 
Zeebrugge, meanwhile transporting inland as 
many of tho guns of the oojist batteries as ho 
could move. It was a prudent measure, as 
they were now liable to be attacked and bom- 
barded from ( he land as well as from the sea and 
air. 

It was not, however, till October 14 that the 
storm burst on von Armin. Tho three days 
intervening were packed with incidents dis- 
tressing to him and to his fellow-commanders. 
At 5.10 a.m. on Friday, October 11, Homo 
launched the 81 h Division of the VITT, Corps 
at the northern sector of tho Drocourt-Qu^ant 
line. The attack had boon preceded by a very 
heavy barrage which, at the rate of a hundred 
yards every eighif minutes, worked gradually 
up tho German trenches from tho Scarpe at 
Vi try towards Drocourt. The Gennan garri- 
sons in the dugouts and machine-gun em- 
placements mostly fled eastwards as the tide 
of bursting shells approached them By 7 a.m. 
the three lines of trenches were carried, and our 
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ALBERT, KING OF THE BELGIANS. 
Commanded the International Force which 


front bro\ight forward 4,000 yards on tho flanks 
and 8,000 yards in tho centre?. Tho Do\'ons, 
Ik?rkshires and Middlesex occupied the forsaken 
tr(?nchos and diigouts. A [flatoon of the 
Middlesex had crossed the Scarpe at Vitry and 
taken Mont Metier, an eminence about 1,000 
yards south of the river. 

In the next two days the 8th Division, 
fiercely opposed by the Germans, drew n<*arer 
to Douai, and by the evening of October lU 
they had reached its western suburbs. As 
Horne’s XX] I . C/orps on October 9 had crossed 
tho Son.s6e marshes and captured Arleiix and 
the island bounded by tho Scarpo, Sensee and 
8enaeo Canal, Douai was also being reached 
from the south as well as from the west. On 
tho east it was being turned by the same corps, 
wliich, on October 11, replaced the Canadians. 
The latter, with the 56th and 11th British 
Divisions were aligned from Brebiores on the 
Scorpe througn Arleux to tho west of Iwuy. 
The XXIT. Corps, repulsing a counter-attack 
at 11 a.m. on October 11, in which the enemy 
had employed four British captured Tanks and 


pursued the Germans throuf(h Beljiium. 

<.)no of their own, enveloped tho German posi- 
tions at Iwuy and won a footing in tho village. 
Tlio next day (October 12), under a very heavy 
enfilade artilleiy fire from north of the Sons6e 
and east of the Selh?, our troops capt-ured tlie 
whole of Iw\iy and reached Avesnes-lo-Sec. 
Tho Gcnnan guns and machine-guns prevented 
for the mofuent fuilhcr progrc'ss. The XX 11 
Corps halted, pending the results of Byng’s 
and Itawlinson’s oj)crations on the S<?llo. 

To maintain the line of the S(4lo, H indenburg 
and Ludendorff bent all tlieir activities. That 
riv(?r and the Forest of MormaJ, through which 
ran the Lille- Valenci(*fines-Hirson-Metz rail- 
W’ays east of it, were the sole natural defiances 
against a British advamu? along the north bank 
of the Sambro to tho environs of Charleroi, 
which is only 10 miles from Namur, where tho 
Sambre joins tho Meuse. It empties itself into 
the fcseaut south of Denain, where Viilars 
defeated Prince Eugene in the last great battle 
of the War of tho Spanish Succession. Just 
south-west of Denain is Bouchain, the reduc- 
tion of which was the final military exploit of 
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^larl boron Tho anglo fonnod by tbo coi\- 
fluoiico ot tlio Solle and Sch<rl(it was, north of 
Avusnos-Ui-Soo, strongly hold by the eiieniy, 
who was thus able to outflank and enfilade 
our troops endeavouri?ig to cross the 
Sollo. J^'roin h(? Cateau fo its head waters the 
SoIIc a))proaclu's and runs juirallel with the 
Sambro-Oise Canal. To inarch round the head- 
watoi's and ino\’e nortinvards between the 


bank near Neuvilly were enlarged and Briastre 
was captured by the New Zealanders. 

In the afternoon of October f3, under cover 
of a heavy bombardment, the enemy unsuccess- 
fully counter-attacked the bridgeheads with 
infantry and tanks, and by nightfall the w^est 
bank of the Selle was almost everywdiore in 
J3ritisli or American hands, from the head-w aters 
down to Kaspros near Avosnesdo-Sec. At 
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Selle, and t h(' Canal w'as not easy, because, east 
of fkdiain, there w^as diflieult wooded country 
in the way. At this end the enemy w'as in 
St rengdi and his guns in the woods round 
liohain, like those* nortli of Av(*snes-le*Sec, 
c()mmand(*d the crossings of the river. Along 
thr* higher ground on the east bank trenches 
had been dug and machiiu'-gun posts estab- 
lished ; th(‘re was also a good deal of wire. 
As previously mentioned, north of Le Cateau, 
near Xeuvdlly, we had f-rosstMl by wading or 
sw inuning ; l)ut, until tla^ enemy had been 
dislodged from tlie villages and strong points 
on the w'ost bank, it WT>uld have been hazardous 
to i^dvanee farther. Duiing October I*i. 12 
and 13 oiir t i<)ops were engaged in driving rear- 
guards from the villages north ami w'^est of 
Solesnu's and in local fight ing lietween Sokwines 
and Le Cateau. ddie bri<lgehea<ls on the east 


several points w^e were on tin? east bank, and 
we hud pressed forw-ard in the Bohain woods. 
Tlie troops were cheered by the knowdedgt* t hat 
since October 8 no fevver than 12,000 ]»risoners 
and 2/)0 guns had lieen taken by Byng and 
Rawdinson. 'Fwenty British Infantry, two 
British (Cavalry and one American Infantry 
Division bc?tw('en them ha<l routed twenty -four 
German Divisions. "Idie enemy's discipline w^as 
fast det(*riorating, as had been revealed by 
an interooptod order from the Kaiser’s Adjutant- 
General to the German Army : — 

“His Majesty t^ie Kaiser,” it ran, “is dis- 
pleased to note that when lie is passing through 
villages, along roads, by a railway crossing, and 
sn forth, the trooiis fail to pay him the necessary 
respect, and the inhabitants fail to greet him 
in the proper w^ay by removing their headgear. 
This must he seen to.” 
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Tho three days preceding the renewinl attack 
nf the Anglo -Franco -Belgians in Belgiinn 
w itnessed (h>rrnan rovei*ses or retreats along the 
Kieneli front from the region east of St. Qiuaitin 
to tlie Arg(>nn«\ Flaming \'illng(\s in tlie Oise 
N alley marked the ret irement of von fCutier’s 
armv in front of Debeney’s. On the Cliemin- 
des-Dames the troops of Mangin, witli the 
Italians operating under him, on October II 
fon*ed back von Carlo wit/Zs men beyond the 
load wliicli, by Troyon, cross(\s the ridg(‘ and 
proce(*ds to Laon. At la.st 'rroyoii, ( Mnirtec.on 
aial Cerny-('n- Laomiais were finally cleared of 
the Oermans, who wore now' huddled toget h«‘ron 
the nari'ow eastern (aid of th(‘ ridgi' and in the 
ruins of C'raonni' b(‘low it. 

South of the Aisne during thi' night of 
OctoVicr lO-ll von Mudra’s and von Kinem’s 
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NEW PIGKELHALIBEN* FOUND IN A 
CELLAR IN GAMBRAI. 

armies again docarnpod before Guillaiiinut’s 
and Oouraiurs forces. Behind a fan of cavalry 
tho French infantry on October 11 cro.ssed tho 
Suippe, and, overcoming tho resistance of 1-ho 
rearguards, captured Bortricourt and reached 


the Ketonrne, a southern tributary of the A ism* 
at Hondilcourt, and 8ault-St. Remy. Farther 
ea'^t Cauroy and Maehault, on the road from 
Reims to Vouziers, weiv taken by (louraiid and, 
three miles south (d Vouziers, the village ot 
Sav igny-sur-Aisne. 'Fhe ( Jerman rirfivat on 
the Humiing line, menaeed liy Deheney at its 
\\'('stern am I by Liggett nt its ^•ast('rn extremity, 
was in full swing 
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The next day, Saturday, Oetoher 1 l\ tho 
emuny was jairsiicd on a front of 90 miles 
between lh(‘ north of St. QvM*ntin and tlie south 
of ( hand Brc. 'riie left w ing cd l.)«‘h(‘?M*y inoviMl 
up th(* west hank of tin* Oise and erosst'd tllo 
river and canal at two points east (»f St. (Quentin, 
well to tilt' noitli of the lluiiding line. His 
right wing forced its way into the minu-.sowu 
forest of St. (Jo)>ain and icaehed the (rentn* i>f 
the w^ooded hill ct^untiy. Simultaneously Foch 
directed Mangin and the* Italians on Laon. 
(^ipturing the rt'inaindcr of Mkj (diemiii-des- 
Dames and i>ouring across tla* Ailett(>, tho 
French and Italians at nightfall wert' only two 
miles soutli of Laon and Maiigin’s cavalry was 
in tho plain o] miles nort)i-(‘ast of Craomie ; 
his infantry was in Bcrrieiix, two miles behind. 
What Nivelle had aiinetl at in April, 1917, was 
now Vieing achieved by Murigin a year atul a 
half later. It w'ns this momt'nt of Fn'iich 
.suece.s.s that the G(*nnans ehosc for th(> dis« 
tribiition of fatuous k^aflcts such as that given 
below. It claimed to be a French t ran.slatiou 
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of a l<*a<linp: artifle piiblisliod in n Moscow 
-newspaper, which was entitled “ The Wish 
to Kill.’’ 

At tlio pre-jont momont (it sftiil) it is absoliil-ely 
pviciont th:it the wish to kill starts from tho Whito 
Ho\iso nt WasViinjjtoTi and is coiicrtntratod in the pe rson 
of I*n?sido.it Wilson. What difference is there between 
Wilstni of the University of Phihidelphia and a Nero f 
'Pho one def<»rids his tiiesis, the continuation of the war, 
before the American Senate. The other used to defend 
each of his crimes before the Senate of Rome. What 
helm can the rhetorical niceties of tile President bring 
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•to the nvn who have b»'en sacrificed in this war T In 
iace of the cruel tnuh that human blood ha<i been 
flowing witlioiit a break for now nearly five years, it is 
natural tiiat we should point out to human justice the 
•nian whom humanity will be able to accuse of the 
proioi\g»u ion of the hideous butclu>ry. Today the 
nation-' are longing for peace. Only England and 
America attempt to remain ileaf to pacific proposals, 
wl“*lher thfy are duo It) the initiative oi the Russian 
Oovcrnmeiii , of the Pope, or of a nmilral State. Their 
OMo ami only answer is, To t he end.*’ To what end ? 

I’lu' gifted author then proceeded to a.sk 
Pivsidout Wilson : — - 

Miiit Iv.irop-* pori-di, nmd. the hnn.an race div|'pp('ar 
from'tho face of the globe ? Or dt> yon wi-li that the 
ancimit (Jon! incut sh.ould from now on bo nothing but a 
va-t con otiTy whoro then' wotild reign, to the grc>at 
joy of American millionairos. the calm of a peace that 
Avonld really be elertnil T 

No eoininontary is needed on such rubbish. 


but it explains tho peculiar mentality of tho 
Germans, who could believe for a moment that 
it would affect the soldiers of France, burning 
to avenge the atrocities perpetrated on their 
beloved country during the past four and a half 
years. 

From Berrieux the French front of pursuit 
ran for about five miles to the south of Ami- 
fontaine and then dropped down to Neufchatel 
— east of Berry-au-Bac— on tho Aisne, the 
course of which it followed as far as Blanzy in 
the direction of Asfeld, opposite to which the 
Himding line left tho Aisne for the Serre. The 
army of Eberhardt was in full retreat, hotly 
pursued by Guillaumat, whoso left wing had 
crossed the Aisne at Guignicourt and Neuf- 
chatel. His riglit wing, south of the Aisne, had 
forced the passage of tho Retourno, advanced 
()J miles and captured Asfeld, while Gouraud 
had hunted the defeated Germans into tho loop 
of the Aisne. By tho evening Gouraud wa.s 
only throe miles south of Rethel, and his 
j)atrols were in the outskirts of Attigny. In 
the morning troops of his right wing had (Mittued 
Voiiziei's. 

The bailie which opiMietl in Champagne on St‘ptcmb''r 
26 [Marshal Foch aimouuccdl ha- come to a close after 
17 (lays of fighting and tho complete defeat of tho 
enemy. . . . Tho total number of prisoners taken by 
tho Fourtli Army, OourmidV: nlpno, sinco l.ho beginning 
of this offensive amounts to 21, SOT, including 499 
olficcrs. It has captured in addition over 000 guns, 
3,300 machine-guns, 200 minenw«'rfcr, several hundreds 
of wagons, and a gn>at (plant ity of munitions and 
material of all kind-.. 

Gouraud had finished the task commenced 
by Uiugle de Cary in September, 101.3, at the 
battl(> of the Champagne- Pouillense. 

On Sunday, October 13, at daybreak 
.Debeiicy’s troojis captiux^d La Fere, crossed tho 
railway from La Fere to Laori near Danizy and 
Versigny, and reached the southern bank of the 
Serre as far as the station of Courbes. Von 
Carlowitz’s incemdiaries at once sot fire to the 
villages sout h of the Serre, and his men retired 
on the Hiuiding line. Debenoy’s and Mangin’.s 
battalions completed the reduction of the St. 
Gobain massif, and at 10 a.m. Mangin’s van- 
guard ascended tho hill and entered Laon. A 
Times Correspondent at midnight sent off a 
report of what ho«saw that day : 

The approach to tho town acro>!« tho Laffaux plateau, 
pa?4t the barely distinguishablo beginning of the Chernin 
do- Dames and tho crumbling roinaina of the Mnlmaison 
Fort, and then across tho Ailetto and the canal down 
into the swampy moadowlands of the Ardoii valley, 
whore every shell hole is filled with stagnant water 
and tho broken road io pestilent with tho carca.4eH of 
dead horses, is as horrible a picture of the deiu^latiun 




GENERAL MANGIN DELIVERS LAON TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH 
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The scene at the review of troops following the ceremony. 


of war as any that T have seen. From tfw' c.rost of lh«' 
platoau as far as yon can soo for miles and miles right 
:in<l hjft stretch after stretch of hare dreary wastes are 
pitted witfi the dumb unsightly mouths of shell lioles, 
jind the road in front and behind and on eneh side is 
lilttn’ed with the hideous rubbish that battles leave in 
Jheir waki-, inckuling a great profusion of shells and 
l)oll baskets and eoil upon coil of rusty wire abandoned 
by the eticrny in bis tlight. Across the top of the platenn 
every tree that, is still standing is a naked and stunted 
keletorj. For the heroism of the human flesh and 
t»loo<l t hat for mont h after month faced those hurricanes 
of st eel and fire and poisoned gas, and pressed on through 
(liem to vict(»ry, no praise and gratit ude can he enough, 
riis real monument to those fearleas devoted soldiers of 
Franco, living or dead, mu«t bo written in our hearts. 
You cannot put it into words. 

But ihi‘ men who fought for us on those plateaux 
bad a visible inspiration always before their eyes, the 
towers of the Cathedral crowning the long flat-topped 
luirrowlike hill on which Laon is built. It was to win 
that back and to free from the clutch of the enemy the 
thousands of French men and women and children that 
buve boon imprisoned in Laon for more than fotir yeor^ 
that they gave ami offered their lives. This morning 
tho figVit was finished. Before daybreak the last hun- 
dred Gormans of the garrison hurriedly loft tho town, 
which was entcreil by the first french troops at 10 
'>’(dock, and this afternoon General Mangin went up to 
I'stuiss with the civil authoritioH the means to bo taken 
>'>r the iminediato relief of tho 4,500 of tlie original 
inhabitants w'ho are left and tho refugees (about a third 
•'f t hat number) who have come in from the neighbouring 
Mrms and hamlets# which tho Germans burnt before 
'b(‘ir final retreat. A mile or two outside the town 
they had blown up the bridges over the Ardori and 
two ot\jer brooks crossing the road, and we had to w^ait 


a few' minutes while the engineers wen* driving t be final 
nails into the t('tnporary struct nri's which they had put 
up ill tlu'ir place. 

We hdt our car at the foot of the cobbled way which 
WMiids up into the town and followtsl th*» Geiicriil up 
the hill, climbing round six enernious mine cratei*8 
W'hich were exploded last night. 'I’lie first thing to say 
about the town is that, unlike Noyon and so many 
others, it is pracl-ically undamaged. 'I’lie chief crime of 
the Germans during their oecupetion upjM'ars to have 
been looting, or what tlu^y eall.Ml “ rerjuisitioning.” 
All tho usual articles that soein to ( xciti^ tlieir cupidity, 
principally linen, men’s dot In s, and ev«*ry descript ion 
of metal — such, for instance, as the Cathedral bells and 
the pipes, or most of the pipes, of the ortran. But tho 
beautiful Cathedral itsirlf they have loft uninjured. 
They used it at one lime as a stable ftir their borsi‘.s until 
80 strong a protest was raised that they were shamed 
out of floing it, and since then Protestant and Catholic 
services, German and French, have been held alternalely 
at regular intervals. ’J’his evening just bi’fore 1 came 
away a solemn Te Dt'tini for lh«' d<‘livcranoe of t he town 
was sung, at which for the first time for four years only 
French (and one Englishman) were jireseiit. It was an 
extraordinarily moving scrvii*e, and f shall lu'ver forget 
the sight of lliat large congregation thronging tho 
building in the evening gloom, lit t>nly by the twinkbng 
lights of the altar, while the organ, which somehow 
managed to make music in spite of tlu> ^ibsence of many 
of its pipes, crashed out the great chords of thanks* 
giving.* 

But tho whole town was in a state of t hunk-giving 
all tho time that we were there. At the foi»t of the hill 
two working men and two little boys carrying tricolour 
flags — hundreds of which now decorate the streets — 
met General Mangin, whose visit wa,s cpiite informal 
and unexpected, and escorted him up into the town. 
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All uloiif' the streets t^voryniu' \vv nu t wMiitrd to sli.iko 
hands, and somo of 1 hr tiniost girl.- \\<Tr rvrn hrhl up 
by thrir inothrrs to la* If wr had liad a tlo/oji 

pair of hands a pircr could not havr vatisfied every- 
one. And all (hr (line it was, “ Oh, na rci, Mon General, 
oh, nirrei Monsieur, pour vo( re deliverance.” Or, “It 
y^ni onlv knew how e!ad we ane Four years of servil tide. 
It a hai^ lime, yon Jinow. Lhit now it is iiv'er. Oil, 
if you only kn uv.” !\lany of (li;* men could hardly 
‘^peak. inany wf the woiia'ii were in tears. 

lint till* most pathetic H^n of all that they had gone 
thronyh was the way in which (hey st emed almost to 
look upe.n t heni-el\ i*s a^ u people apart from (lieir ow n 
p<M)pIe. “ ( 'e sent lie . Franeuis,” I hi‘ard said over 
and over .t-iain as we wah<ed alon<jj lor all the world 
ii ^ if they were not Freni h themselves. 'That made one 
th mIc -ilnrik fneiou ly of (h-* many, many thon..nndv 
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ot I’^nnieh and llelgian peojile who are sHII in the same 
eonditiiiM ot ;-.er\ it ndi', and whose deli\ eraiiee mm onlv 
1) • liroujdit ahonl in one way. 

For the German who is talking of |)eaco is still un- 
r* venerate. 'I'he day hefiae yesterday there were 
lak< u away from laloti to Germany 5tM) hoys and men 
of military age and also —as a hostage- the mayor. 
In till' name of all tliat is not wildly and ridienknisly 
mad and nnjn-t, a hostage for what ? 'I’he breaking up 
'-f families Inis hemi a common practice, 1 ain fold, of 
the ( h rmans dering their oi'ciipation of Laon. It is a 
< rim<- whieh ii-»d ( i. lie laid to the eharge of slave 
dealers in iln> old far-otl days of the Southern States. 
Is,iherf any other civilized jicoplo in the world who 
would do thi'si' tilings to-day ? Some of the crimes of 
Germany are the crimes of savages. T lieg the .sav'^ages 
pardon. I met this morning a French colonial mis- 
sionary, a -plcndid type of a man, and a French gentle- 
man who Inis i-omn over from Africa to vi^it some of liis 
]>eoplc among the Senegalese troops. “I know',” he 
said to me, “many savage trihi's. I know rAme Ihr.t 
woulil do some of tin* thing-; that have been done hy 
the Germans in France.” 

W'liett th(* nl)o\a' (In.stpateh was poiiijod the 
French front hetwt't'n l-he Oise and Aisiio run 
Iroin the eonfhtenei* of tfie Oise and Serre hy 


Coiii'bos through Convron-Hajneiicourt, Vivuise, 
Atilnois-sous-Laon, Gizy and Marchais to the 
outskirts of th(> Canip-tle-Sissonno due east of 
Laoti, close to the H unding line. Thciico by 
La Malinaison and Villers it struck south-east 
and reat'ht.Ml the Aisne at Aiie. On the south 
bank (louratid’s troops drove back across the 
river a German rearguard into Chateau Forcioii. 
While Deheiiey, Maiigin, Guillauinat and 
Gouraud were thrusting the enemy forward to 
the Tltinding line, the Amerieans on Irolh sides 
of the Meiist^ and in the Argonne were heavily^ 
t'ligaged. On October 12 and 111 they and tlu 
Frent'h north of Verdun were vainly counter 
jittacked by von Gallwif z. 'In the Argonne the 
\ ielory of Gouraud assist (*( I Liggett to rtuiiiee 
the few remaining ({erman strongholds south 
of Graifd Pro and the Kriemhilde line. 

"riuis hy the night of Oetobta* 111 Horne was 
in the environs of Doiuii and his right on the 
road to Valeneiennes in the poeket formed by 
the Sehtddt- and Lille. On the west bank of 
the S(‘lle and, at plaees across it, wen* By eg 
and Bawlinson in touch with Debeuey, whose 
Iroops etist of St. Qu(‘ii(in had bridge I Mk* Oise. 
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and who were north of the \\’o.stern end of the 
H unding liiu;. From La Fere round Laon to 
the ALsne the rijc^it wdng of Debeney, the army 
of Mangin with the Italians and the left witig 
of Guillauinat were confronting the Hunding 
line. South of the Aisne the right wing of 
(hiillaumat and the army of Gouraud had killed 
or captured almost all of the enemy still on tlio 
loft bank and were facing the Hunding line 
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across the river. In the Argonne details of 
Gouraud’s army and laggett’s Americans were 
on the northern fringe opposite Grand Pre. 
The remainder of Liggett *s forces were strug- 
gling to break through the Kriemhilde line, 
alretjdy pierced near the Meuse south of Dun. 
Kast of the Mouse the F?-ench and Americans 
were considerably north of the positions gained 
by General (hiillaumat at the fourth Battle of 
Verdun. 

By this date the [iix'pai-ations of Sir Rog(‘r 


before Haig would have been at Namur, von 
Armin and v^on Quast wovdd have been behind 
the Meuse, as, owing to the encumbered roads 
and broken down bridges, described by the 
Times Correspond(^nt when ho entered Laon, 
the armies of Debeney, Mangin, Guillftumat and 
Gouraud, like those of Horne, Byng and 
Kawlinson, were not reatly immediately to 
resume t he [lui’suit. Foch, unless lie attacked 
with lie Gastelnau's group of armies in Lorraine 
and Alsace coidd cady follow the course he did. 
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Keyes, King Albert, Degoutte, Plumer and 
Birdwood for expelling von Armin from western 
Belgium and von Quast from Lille, were com- 
pleted, and Foch, while Horne, Byng,Rawlinson, 
Debeney, Mangin, Guillaumat and Gouraurl got 
ready for a further aflvance, ord(?red fresh 
offensives in Belgium and in the Argonne and 
up both banks of the Meuse. As the Comnian- 
d»*r-in -Chief said : “ lie blocks this road and 

then this. He covers eve^ track and line of 
pursuit with the litter of the inatei'ial he 
abandons. The advance of the pursuing enemy 
becomes more and more difficult. You cannot 
get on fast enough to catch him. At the cost 
of great sacrifice of material ho gets away. 
Ce nlest paa elegant, rmia c'eat comme ga." Long 


The Franco -Amci’ican ])ush <lnwn tlu^ valley 
of the Meusf? Ix-gan on th(* morning of Monday, 
October 14. Little progress was made north 
of Verdun on 1 his date, for the Americans found 
themselves up against |)oaitions of extraordinary 
strengt h. J^etw«*en tlu^ and th(* Argonne, 

however, the troo|)s of l^iggtdt penetrated 
farther into the Kriemhilde line, passing beyond 
the village of (-unel. West of (^mcl the enemy 
was ens(Jonced on a range of wooded heights 
bristling with machi?ie-guns. Hill 288 in the 
Bois de Koinagne and Hill 28(1 in the Bois do 
Gesnes to its soutli-we-it vveri' surrounded and 
taken and Rornagne entererl. That village wiis 
imnmdiately deluged with gas-shells by the 
German gunners and had for some hours to be 
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Nov(‘rthclo.S8, by nightfall it. hml 
rooocupied liy our Allios. Nearer the 
Argonne they jxMietrated the (hainan entreneh- 
rnents a t Land res and 8t. ( hx)rg('s. Some 750 
prison(n*s were oapturcHl. 

T'ho next day, d’uesday, October 15, the 
fighting increased in viol(>nee, Hindenburg 
and Lud<3ndortT had reinforced von (hillwitz 
with (Tejiletod divisions from Champagne and 
Metz, but the last, named on both banks met 
with fresh reverses. At tlie third attempt the 
Americans secured Hill 299, and, after a aeries 
of hand-to-hand encounters, the Kriemhilde 
lim* w^aa broken at new points. 

On October 10 in drenching rain the summit 
of th(^ Bois de la Grande Montague, east of the 
Meuse, was gained and, w^est of the river, the 
C6te de, Chatillon was stormed. At the northern 
edg(‘ of the Argonne Liggett’s men fought their 
way through the Bois des Logos, and at night- 
fall were in Chainpigneulle, just west of the 
Up|)e.r Aire, and in Grand Pre, whert^ the 
Kriemhilde was nttaclu'd to the H unding liiK\ 
Tlif'y had arrived at Grand Pre by the valley of 
the Air(> through a rain of bullets from in- 
numerable machine-guns. 

The Arjjonne was virtually recon(|uored and 
Ligg(*tt eouifl now move safely on Buzancy 
and on the l..ill('-Hirson-Me/jores -Metz railway, 
th“ chief lal<‘ral railroad communication behind 
1 he l•api<lly contraeting ( J(*rman fixmt. Liggef Cs 
ojienilions on the Argonne had been materially 


assisted by Gouraiid’s right wing. AVe.st of 
Grancl Pro and east of the Aisno, Termes and 
Olizy, with 800 prisoners, had been eaiitured on 
Oetolier 15, and on Oetober lO the road from 
Craml ]*rc to Vonziors was gained. 

Satisfactory as had boerr the results of the- 
Franco -American otfensive in the Argonne and 
down the banks of the Mouse, they were 
entirely dwarfed by those of ( he Anglo - Franco- 
Belgian offensive. The previous advance in 
Belgium on September 28 had been in tho 
nature of a surprise to von Annin. On this 
occasion, so far as he could, ho was ready ta 
parry tho blow. Most of tho guns had been 
removed from the Belgian coast and tho 
harbours of Ostend and Zeebruggo, already 
half blocked by the British, were rendered 
almost impracticable for navigation. At 
Ostend, betw^een the spot upon which tho 
Vindictive was lying and the west pier, on or 
after October 14, a paddle steamer was scuttled 
and other ships were sunk higher up tlie harbour* 
Von Annin’s alarm wa.s betrayed by the fact 
tliat every morning before dawn, howwer 
quiet /the Allied front might be, hi \ artillery 
had shelletl hoaviljf as counter-preparation to 
any attack and by frequent raids into tho 
Allied lines. 

On October 11, after a viokmt artillery 
prcfiaration, the French front before Roulei« 
was unsuccessfully attacked. The next day^ 
near Dixmude, two German raids were repulsed^ 
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as was another in the region of Moorslodo, 
soiitli of Honlors, on October 13. The diffi- 
culties of the Germans were increased by the 
wild excitement of the Belgian and French 
populations within their lines. Crowtls of 
fugitives poured backwards to ascape the shells 
of their deliverers, and hampered the move- 
ments of the enemy, who, at last fearing 
reprisals, did not as heretofore dare to pacify 
them with lead and cold steel. 

The forces at von Annin’s disposal were 
t he 20 or so divisions of his army, reinforced 
fiV four or five divisions borrowed from von 
Quasi. As the front about to bo attacked by 
King Albert, Degoutte and Pliuner measured 
some 28 miles, he could oppose to the Allies 
‘ilmost a division a mile, but his div isions w(>re 
j>f poor quality and not Uf) to strcingth. He 
had brought up every av^ailablo g»m, and does 
jiot seem to have been heavily out -gunned in 
the liat tie. His airmen were daring aiifl active 
aiK-l resolutely engaged their opponents. 
Though the French were able to use their light 
tanks, in the other sectors those machines, so 
<lrtwled liy the (ierinans, could not Im> (^mployeil. 

On October 12 and 13 the weather had been 
l)ad, rain having fallen in large cpiantitit's. 


which was also in von Annin’s favour, nor was 
he in danger of being enveloped. His right 
rested on the Canal of Handzaeme, which from 
the south of Cortomarck goes by Dixmude to 
the canalized Ysor ; his left rested on the 
canalized Lys at Coniines. The luist bank of 
the Lys from Ghent up to Frelinghien, 10 miles 
or so north-west of Lille, was, too, in the 
possession of the Germans. From the wooded 
flats behind the Lys the guns of von Armin 
during the night of (October 13 ceaselessly 
bombarded the British positions with high- 
ex plosive and gas sliolls. d’lie battle of 
September 28 to October I had, it is true, 
carried the Allies beyond the water-logged, 
cra.ter-})itted fortified zone which von Ai'min 
had successfully defended in the autumn of 
the preceding year, and the Gin-inan geaoniJ 
hatl not liad time to construct another con- 
tinuous barrier of eritrcnchnumts. But the 
considerable towns of Itouhu’s at Jiis centre and 
of Alenin, Werwicq and (Vimiiu^s on his loft 
and the numerous villag(vs and farms dotted 
about tlu' ma.i*shy ground had since October, 
1914, been put in a. state of dehaice. Moreover, 
the rows of coni*rete pill-lioxes constructed 
in 1918 l)etween Kouhu’s and Wda wicq were 
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mostly still intaot, while canals, irrij^ation 
ditches and the railway einhankment from 
lioiilers to Menin lay athwart the Allied 
ad\>uice. Under the circumstances of 11)17 
and tlie spring of 1918 he might have confi- 
dently joined battle. Ibit his faith in his men 
was shaken, and th(*irs in him, the Kaiser» 
Hindenhurg, Ludendorff and “the good, old 
CJerman god.” \"on .Arinin jirepareil for a 
shui t not a long <‘ontc;st , and put all the strength 
hf^ could muster inlo his front line, which in 
gcMieral was held by not less than two battalions 
of (*aeh n^giinent. 

Siiare October 1 the Allies, by prodigious 
c'fforfs, Jiad made roads acro.ss the morasses 
of t he battlefields of Ypres and Me.ssinos. On 
the night of 0(;tober 13, amid the bursting 
shells of th(^ alarmed enemy, the reserv’es 
threaded their way to the new front and, with 
their comrades already there, awaited the dawn. 


King Albert was in command. At his elbow 
was General Degoutte, representing Foch. 
General Gil Iain immediately directed the move- 
ments of the Belgian Army, which was divided 
into a left wing, composed of three divisions 
of Northern Belgians, and into a rigl|t wing, 
comprising as many divisions of Smith Belgian 
troops. Between these wings w^ei’e four hh'ench 
Divisions vvdth light tanks. Behind the Franco - 
Belgians was a French cavalry corps and a 
division of Belgian cavalry. In the back- 
ground were other French infantry divisions. 

d’he Belgian left wing (*xt ended from l)ix- 
imide to the south of Cortemarek. The French 
were dejiloyed from the Vpres-Thorout-Bruges 
railway to tiie n*gion of Houlers. Their task 
was to storm Bonlers and tho luMghts of 
Hooglade, (ditsherg and (deite to the north. 
From the environs of Roiilers to St. Pieter 
the Belgian right wing ]>roIonged the line, 
tonehing at St. Pieter the extreme left of 
Plumer's army, also under King Albert’s 
command. 

The famous Second British Army was dis- 
posed hetwe<‘n St. Pioti'r aial the W(;st of 
(’omincs, where the* N'.ser- Ypres canal ('Uters 
tlie Lys. 'Phree of its corps were to b(‘ use<i 
in the attack. The 11. ('or|)s, hy Liesut.- 
General Sir U. \V. .bicoh, contained tho SCth, 
29th and 9tli Divisions. 'Fhe X. Corf)s 
(.‘10th arnl 34th Divisions), niuka* Lieut. -General 
K. B. Stephens, and tin* XIX. Corps (35tli 
and 41.st Divisions), iindtH’ Lieut. -General 
Sir K. K. Watts, were to the south and .south- 
west of Jacob’s men. Th(\y were astride the 
never-to-he forgotten Ypi'cs- Mtaiin road, and 
their aim was— .storming Gheluwe, a vdllage 
un that road — to arrive at the southern edge 
of the rising ground ov^erlooking Wevelgheni, 
Menin and VV'erwicq. 

Between the Lys and Lens the army of 
Birdwood awaited th(? result of tho battle. If it 
ended in a victory, Birdwood, driving before 
him the remaineler of von Quast’s Divisions, 
would encircle IJIle from tlie west, south and 
east. 

The rain liad ccuised in the early hours »)f 
Monday, October 14, but a thick autumnal fog 
covered the grotmd when at 5.35 a.m. the 
battle op(»ned. Later the fog lifted and the 
day was clear and cold. Off the Belgian coast 
lay a line of British monitors hurling shells at 
the right wing of von Armin and at his com- 
munications. Ill front his right, centre and 
left were plasteretl with high explosives, qas and 
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shrapnel shells. The Allied artillery barrage 
was unusually severe. The Gennan gunnei*s, 
iu*v(?rtlieless, pluekily replied, and above, in 
t he air, the constant rattle of machine-gun fire 
betokened fi’equent aerial duels. Beneath, on 
the ground, a few German units of infantry and 
«lisinoufited cavalry fought with desfjerato 
courage, machine-gunners rushing through the 
barragt^ at places and bring at the advancing 
infantry. Those men, who so lately had almost 
r jected us from tht^ ruins of Ypres, who. had 
r('c(jvered the lost Messines-Wytsehaete ridgt' 
iind reached the culminating point of the 
.M()iit (U*s-( '^ats hills, could hardly realize that 
they — or th(^ survivors of them* — were bound, 
not for Calais, but for tlie Rhine. They dr<‘amt 
still of Victory, and th(^y did their utmost to 
achieve it. 

Notwithstanding the brave f*fforts of these 
inifortunate ?nen, at almost all points von 
Armiirs line gave way. 'ri)e Bi lgian l(‘ft wing 
crossed the Harid/.aeme canal ami captunMl the 
village (jf that name and Coi’teinarek, east of it. 
To tlu‘ir right the b'naich swarme(l uj) thi^ 
l»eights ami oeeupitHl the platcunix of Oeite, 
Citsb(*rg and HoogIed(», seizing the villages of 
Geite, lloogk'de and 8t. Joseph. Idu^y crossed 
the Y'pres-Houlers-'rhourout railway and broke 


into the village of Beveron, north-east of 
Roulers. Towards midday Roulers itself was 
carried by as.sault. The light tanks Imd greatly 
helped Dogoutte’s soldiers. The Belgian right 
wing had overrun the Roulers-Menin railroad 
and taken Rumbeke, Tseghem and Winkel St. 
Rloi. Ihjgian patrols approached Lendelede. 
Near Roulers six whole batteries with thtar 
escorts and gunners had betn captured in the 
act of limbering up to got away. 

South of the Bolgia* left the British were 
op{)o.sed by the bth Cavalry Division, nicknami'd 
ironically “ The? War Brolongers,” the 2nd 
Guard Resei'vo ami scvcaal other Divisions, 
mostly Ihivarian. English and Sct)ttish t.roop.s 
j)f .IacA)b*s Cor|)s, taking Rolh'ghem-Caippelle, 
made for llcule, north-w(‘st of Courtrai, on the 
Courtrai - Ingelmun.ster - 'riiielt - Ghent railway. 
Home troops, aftei* a liard tussle, stormetl 
Ijcdeghem, on tia* Roulers-Menin railway, 
debnderl by Ravarians, ami going forward 
between pill -boxes securi‘<l the village of 
Moorscc'le, due west of (k>urtrai, and roachecl 
the west(*rn edge of GullegtJiem. At Roethoek 
Farm, near Moorsf'cle, a batteiy of fiv(^ guns, 
with all tlie oflicers and crenvs complet«N was 
captured. 

Farther south Knglish atid Scottish battalions 



[Helgian o (fie iai photograph. 

IN ROULERS AFTER ITS RECAPTURE. 

Crater of a mine which exploded after the Germans had left the town. 
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■worked down through pill-boxos forward to the 
Lya between Courtnii and Menin. The Jiamlet 
of Gheluwe, under cover of a smoko screen, was 
surrounded and carrieii at a rush, 200 prisoners 
being taken. Going through a strong line 
deeply wired, our men reached the north- 
western edge of Wevelghem and the northern 
environs of Menin. The rising ground over- 
looking Wevelghem, Menin and Werwicq was 
ours. Menin, the strategic importance of which 
luid so struck Lord, tHon Sir John, French in 
October, 1914, was at our mercy. 

The crushing defeat inflicted on von Armin 
•hroke the Gorman resistance in Western 
Belgium and the spirit of his wearied troops. 
•One captured officer explained the psychological 
situation created : “ What can you expect,*' he 
said, palliating the cowardice of his men, “ when 
our soldiers look forward to an Armistice in 
two or three days ? ” They knew their 
Govenunfuit had begun negotiations. A 
German officer said that he was wearing his 
“ peace clothes.** The attitude of the men was 
sho\vn by the nonclialant answer of a hungry, 
pallid non-coimnissionod officer. “Deutschland 
uber Alles ? ” inquired a British soldier who 


passed him as he sullenly trudged onwards to 
his cage. “ Nein, unter AUes,** he replied. 

The privates firmly believed that an Armistice 
would be proclaimed within two or three days. 
“ Does that mean, then,** asked one of them, 
“ that Germany has lost everything ? ** The 
reply was : “ More or less.** The interrogator 
paused and reflected. “But I don’t mind in 
the least,*’ he observed ; “ the war has gone on 
long enough.** 

On Tuesday, October 15, the fruits of the 
victory were garnered. The Belgian left 
reached the environs of Thourout and the 
French those of Lichteweld:\ Degoutte’s 
patrols, in spite of lively resistmce, pushed on 
beyond the Roulers-Lichto^velde-Thourout- 
Bruges railway. The Belgian right wing 
secured Lendelwe, while Plumer s troops arrived 
at Le Chat, on the Courtrai-Ingelmunster road, 
and, to the south, captured Giilleghem and 
Horde and entered the outskirts of the city of 
Courtrai. The towns of Merii i, Werwicq and 
(yomines were occupied and the British crossed 
to the east bank of the bys. Si ace the n>orning 
of October 14 the Allies had captured 12,000 
prisoner's and more than a hundred guns. Wo 



[Official photograph, 

THE GERMAN LONG-RANGE GUN WHICH SHELLED DUNKIRK. 

The photograph was taken during the King’i visit in December, 1918, and shows the result of a near 

hit by a British gun. 
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THE HOTEL DE VILLE, COURTRAI, 


were not now far to the north of Lille and its 
industrial annexes, Roubaix and Toiircoing. 

Tn those favourable conditions Bird wood’s 
army was sent against von Quast. In spite 
of considerable opposition, the former’s troops 
crossed the Hante-Deule canal on a wi(h^ front 
iioi th of Lens and Pont -a- Vend in and east of 
J^a Hasst'^e, and moved on lallo, which was being 
ev'acuatod by the enemy. Mourchin and Pro v in 
were secured aiwl the east bank of tiie canal to 
the region of Horclare. rs^ortli wards we wero 
on October 15 west of the canal, but wo had 
seized the ^aii^^’ay yards at Don, wiience our 
line ran north-eastwards in front of I^attre, 
Krquinghem, Kscobeques, and Wez ^lacquart 
to a mile or so east of Armentieres. All able- 
bodied civilians had been Ranovtvl from Lille 
by General von Bernhardi, whose corf)s held 
the city. The weather hafi again broken, but 
nothing could deter our triumphant soldiei's. 
That night — a characteristic touch — the (Jor- 
mans with their long-range guns bade farewell 
to Dunkirk by firing shells into it wliich killed 
two women and injured a male civilian. 

Oil Wednesday, October J(i, in a deluge of 
rain, the Belgian offensive was extended to the 
Yser front. Keyem was captured and the 
Yser crossed at Schoorbakke. 'Fhe wood and 
chateau of Wynendaele were carried and 
Thou rout enveloped from the west. To the 
east the Belgians reached the Thoiirout -Bruges 


road and cut the V'pres-Thoiirout-Bruges rail- 
way. South-east of Thourout tlie French 
captured Lichtorvelde, reached the outskirts of 
Coolscamp, ami ponotratcnl into the park of 
Ardoye Chatiuiu. The Ihdgian right wing 
advanced beyond the railway station of Tngel- 
munster and reached the Lys near Bavichove. 
Four years, almost to a day, Jiad passed since 
the lielgian Army, Hawlinson’s 7th J)ivi8ion, 
Byng’s cavalry and Honarch’s French Marines, 
pursued by overwhelming numbers, had tra- 
versed the saim^ roads bound for the Yser and 
the Ypres region ! 

The same day (Oct ober 15) the British secured 
the nortliern ])ortion of Courtrai aiifl crossed the 
Lys at other points between Alenin and Armen- 
tieres. TJiey had tak<?n ovin* 4,000 prisoner 
and ujiwards of 150 guns. Sir Roger Keyes 
and Admii’al RoFiandi were about to land at 
Ostend ; the Belgians wero swiftly advancing 
towards it and Bruges ; the Fnaieh were moving 
on Thielt and Glaait ; Plumer's troojis wero 
across tlie Lys within sight of (knirtrai ami 
aptiroaidiing 'rourcoing ; and Birdwood’s army 
was at the gates of l^ilk?. IMie discomfited 
armies of von Armin and von Guast, were beat- 
ing alret reat on the lower Scdieldt. Horne was 
preparing to take Douai, Byng and Rawliiison 
to carry the Lille line. 

During October 14, 15 and 16, while the 
Belgian and Meuse-Argonno offensives were 
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. [Roval Air Force photo^japh. 

A BRITISH BATTLE-PLANE PURSUING A GERMAN IN CLOUDLAND. 


procetxling, the Fi*eiioh had drawn noaror tt) the 
Ifunding lino and tho Oiso aroa north of it. 
Wo have soon how units of ( Jouraud’s right wing 
ha<I ostablisfuHi tliornsolvos on tho \’ouziors- 
Grand Pro road. On Ootohor 15 Naiitouil-sur- 
Aisno, wost of Rothol, was c*a[)tiirod by him, as 
was tho vdllago of Aoy tho noxt day, Ootohor 
1(). North of tho Aisno progross was Mia<lo in 
tho Sissonno rogion and Mangin’s loft and 
D(^b(‘n(*y's right roaohod or a|)proaohed tho 
Serro. Dobwioy’s lt>ft was aliout to movo on 
(hiiso, to orilargo his bridgohoad on tho Oiso 
oast of JSt. Quontin at Origny ; Mangin, 
(hiillauinat, Gouraiid and J^iggott woi’o gotting 
ready to storm tho Ifunding and tho romaindor 
of tlio Kriornhildo linos. J^ast of tlio Mouse and 
north of V'ordun tho troops of von ( hillwitz w’^oro 
making dosporalo efforts to st(?m tho advanoo 
of t ho Franco -Amorieans. 

The air warfare during the course of tho events 
just flesoribod laid gone on eontinuously and 
witli inoroixsing advantage to the Allies. On 
()<*tol)or 3 tho 5th Group of tho Royal Air Force 
severed the railw^ay between Lichtorvelde and 
Thouroul- and lilow groat gaps in tho line 
bet wet^n Roulers and Lichtorvelde. Owii jg tp 
tho previous attacks of the Allied airmen, 
traffic had boon suspended in tho railway 
triangks ( 'ortemarck - Thourout > Lichtorvelde. 
Tho .same day four Gorman machines were 


brought down by tho Rritisli, and Lieutenant 
Gop^M^ns, the Helgian champion, scored his 33rd 
victory by destroying a cai)tive balloon. A 
day or two later h<' brought down tw^o more of 
those aerial observation posts, while Belgian 
and British airmen dropped over 10 tons of 
bombs on enemy raihvay stat ions, organizations, 
and aerodromes, hitting, among other places, 
Zoobrugge and Mollo. ’^Phe M e lie sidings (^ost 
of Ghent had been increased .enormously, so 
that 2.5 trains could be dealt with at one time. 

On October 4 tho Royal Air Force squadrons, 
working with tho Navy on the Belgian coast, 
who botw'oen September 2J) and October 5 had 
lot fall 72 tons of liornbs, destroyed 37 German 
aeroplanes and tw^o captive balloons. Between 
the Gth and tho 12th their activity was impeded 
by the bad W'oathor, but they dropped 14 tons 
of explosives, and, w4th a loss of tw^o, destroyed 
eight enemy machines. During the new battle 
in Belgium, on October 14, our airmen, at a cost 
of 11, smashed 30 Gorman aeroplanes and shot 
down a captive balloon in flames. Two enemy 
machines were brought to the ground by anti- 
aircraft fire. Our bombing machines during 
the day caused great damage to von Arinin’s 
communications, and at night dropped over 
13 tons of bombs on the railway junctions 
through which his defeated troops were being 
railed back. The next day (October 16) 10 
tons of high explosives were loosed on railway 
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and other centres, and the retiring troops and 
transport were liarassed by machine-gun fire 
from the air. The weather was, however, so 
bail that day operations were impeded and niglit 
flights completely suspended on the 15th and 
10th. 

In the battles between Oainbrai and 8t. 
Quentin and in the pursuit to the Sollo and 
Oise which followed them the Allied aircraft 
played also a notable part, though during the 
pursuit the atmospheric conditions to some 
extent protected the enemy. The day bt>fore 
the battle of October 3 the junction of Aulnoy, 
south of Valenciennes, ha<l been visited and an 
ammunition train blown up and rolling stock 
destroyed, 'fhe station of V^alenciennes had, 
loo, been heavily bombed e.nd 15 (bM'tiiaii 
nitichines and three balloons deslioyiMl. At 
flight the weather made flying almost im- 
|>oHsible, but before the dawn of October .‘I a 
ton of bombs was dropped on t lu^ (ferman lines. 
During the battle every form of aerial coopera- 
tion with our troops was (carried out. Some 
27 hostile machines were d(\stroyed, five driven 
down out of control and a balloofi s(*t fire to. 
Our tMh ancing infantry wen^ sciwiuhI by smoke 
curtains eausixl by smoke bombs <lrop|)ed from 
(he air and our forward ma(?hine-guns were 
su|)plied with ammu^'ition by at^roplanes. The 
('iierny’s troops and transport vvtu'o, moreover, 
from a low height attacked with bombs and 
machine-gun fire. All this was done at a lo.ss 
of only 12 machines. 

It was the same story in the battle of October 
S. Our ascendancy if i the ai r had bcH'ome almost 
overwhelming. After that battle, despite the 
weather, ofir aircraft did magnificent service. 
Sfpiadrons of aeroplanes flew low over the 
rcti'eating enemy, causing dastruction and con- 
fusion among his columns by bombs and 
fuachine-gun fire. His railway cornmunic'ations 
at Valenciennes and Mons wore interru})ted by 
bombing on the permanent way. The Gerifian 
iiirfiion fought to protect Ihe retreat and lost 
21 fiiachinos in their endeavours, while wo lost 
only nine. Had not at thi s moment the weather 
broken the British might have converted the 
retreat of the enemy into a rout 
Nor was the Indopoiident Air Force inactive 
during the same period. For example, on the 
morning of October 5 it made 11 direct hits on 
the Metz-Sablon junction and bombed Kaisers- 
lautern and Pirmasens. Four enemy machines 
wore destroyed, while we lost an equal number. 
Without loss on the night of October 5-6 the 


railways at Metz-Sq,blon, Thionville and Mezieres 
were bombed, together with the aerodromes at 
Morluvngo and Fi*oseaty and the factory at 
Burbach. Raids in the same areas occurred on 
October 1) e.fid 10. Two trains were bombed at 
Metz-Sablon and the Karlshutte works at 
Thionville received four diit'ct hits. On the 
15th, through thick mists, clouds and rain, bur 
ainueii attacked the Frt>scaty aerodrome. One 
bomb, dropped from a height of only 40 feet, 
pa8.sed through the roof of tlie Z(q)pelin shed 
and did groat dartiag<\ Anoth(*r hangar was 
wrecked. Machines which were being run out 
to mount against our mf^fi were promptly 
maebiue-guimed. TJie efi«*my‘s anti-aircraft 
delachfueuts bad beefi cofiipletoly surprised, 
aiul did not <)()cu fire till after ti e attack was 
o\ cr. 



[Kcval Air Force Phdogfeph. 

A BURSTING SMOKB-BOMB. 

Smoke can be seen issuinji from (he point where 
the bomb has burst, and this rapidly develops 
into a thick cloud 

The French avifitors wore not behindhatid in 
aerial work. During Gouraiid’s advance in 
Champagne on October 3 they powerfully 
assisted by drop|)ing .51 ions of projectiles on the 
enemy during the day, and 29 tons was dropped 
on his cornmimications by night at Vouziers 
and oj^her |)oints. Certain of their advanced 
imits were provisioned by the French from the 
air. The process is described by a Time» 
correspondent reporting an incident of the kind 
wlilch had occurred in ihe battle of October 1. 

Upon October 1 the Belgian forces had thrust forward 
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boy Olid t ho Houlhulst. Fon'vr, and a miiiiber of division^ 
of thoiu lay iijxmi a lino tho roads to which through 
the woods had boooino iiopassablo. Continuous rain, 
shell (iro and 1 ho artillory tnilllo had ground them 
out f)f exist I'lioo ; they waTo moro ohaimols of deep 
nuid ; and by ovoning th«r Omioral was reporting that, 
supplies of foo<t hufl boon used up and tliat HUpplio.s 
for the luoiiow were douf>lfnl. Would it be possible, 
he inrpiired, to send up fooii by aeroplane? The 
answer was that it would, and forthwith tlie order wn*nl 
roiiial to the Helgian Air Korea, a brigade of tho lt.A.F. 
and to till* 5i h Croup. 'I’ho task of this last was to 
dt posit l,00t) artny rations at a point to whieh nothing 
but a bird or an aerojilane oould ])onotrate. 

It has been done before, of eourse, Init it liad never 
been at tempted till now on such a seale, and it** entire 
-iieei'ss adds to the signifieanee of tho air arm and 
throws a liglit on the possibilities of the aeroplane 
after the war. 'I’lie (•ases of rations were broken np 
into appropriate parrels, .iiid these were paekeil in 
^aek-^ of earth to eiishion them for the fall ; while npon 
tie* frcMil the hungiy di\i-ions prepared the dnm|ting 
^rroimd- ami marked them with large white eios^i's. 

Smie* -Stt rnnehine- shared the work between them, 
lie Imlmg a -•piailron ‘'f the 5th (irotip’s two-seater-, 
riiey lift'd their loads ea-ily, and one by one fhi*y 
dipped to the front am! dropped them overboard to tin* 

( herring reception commit Jee=n helow’, eirelrd round 


and returned. Only one machine, attacked by a 
German machincogtin from the ground — it wa.s aa cla^ie 
to the front as that ! — had to land, and by 11 a.m. 
on tho morning of the 2nd tho General reported that 
all his units hml been supplied. 'I’lio total weight 
carried and delivered, without damage to the rations, 
was 13 tons. 

On tho 3rd tho bT*t*iich uirihon put 8ut of 
acd'ioti H) oiiomy inachinoM and three balloons ; 
on the 4th th(?y accounttMl for 21 ho8tile aero- 
platioH) on the 5th for four and on the hth for 
nine. Again on October 10 over 35 tons of 
o.vplosivoH were dropped in the region of 
V^fiiziers. A nuiriitioii depot w^as exploded, 
and, aftcu' sunset, 24 tons were let fall on the 
J..aou region and on stations hehind tho Oerinan 
liiK's such as Jlii'soii. Soino 17 oneiny aoro- 
plaiu's uoro wnu kod, and on t he nights of the 
loth l.lth the station at Attigny and bivouacs 
in tile region of Laon and the stations of Hirson 
and Longuyon were bombed. 


CHAPTER CCXCII 


THE RUSSIAN EXPEDITIONS. 


Thk Holsiievist Rkoime —Reasons for Alueo 1nterve:ntion CiEUman Activities in Kinland 
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AND Rrttish Land at N ladivostok -The Siberian Railway Freed— Colonel John Ward 
AND Admiral Koltchak — Koltchak Supreme Oovernor I*kkm Capti red -The Offensive 
OF 1911) 0i*ENS - Allies Recognize Koltchak. 


B olshevist Russia in the spring of 
1918 was still in the jieriod of its 
fjeredwfika — the “ respite ” whieli, ne- 
eording to Lenin, the country needed 
luJore ho could proceed to the building of the 
t 'oinmunist inilleiinium. The well-intentioned 
hut feeble Kerensky reghne was a thing of the 
past, damned by its own futility beyond hope 
<»f revival ; groups of sane and solid Russians, 
t lie mortal enemies of the Soviet, were beginning 
to gather together on the outer fringes of ilie 
<»ld Empire— at Archangel, in the Don and 
1 'aucasus territory in the south, and eastward 
of the Volga into Siberia ; but in the heart of 
Cleat Russia, though it was still a weller of 
anarchy and disorganization, Lenin and Trot- 
sky’s power was supreme. 

Rut, in fact, Russia was no longer inde- 
pendent ; actually or potentially she was 
under the dominion of Germany, ami destined 
to remain so if the Kaiser’s hope of “a groat- 
j>»‘ace ” could bo achieved., The dictum 
'»t a German scribe, “Russia for the Bol- 
huwists and the Bolshevists for us,” bccaino 
Cie key-note of German eastern policy. The 
< kninan military organization mtvs already 
pii'ading its tentacles to the remotest co/nors 
"t the Ukraine. The Black Sea was a Gennan 
' ke, dr was soon to become so. Gorman 
\ .il. XX.— Part 252 


offUnViIs were placiMl in all tin* Russian 
Ministries on tin* plea of enforcing tin' lV*ac<‘ of 
Brest -Li to vsk. And tin* W’ilhelmstrassiv had a 
secret understanding by \vhi<*h the Murmnn 
coast in the north and the .Murman Railway 
wore to be annexed to a dependent t'inland 
and a U-boat bas(^ ivstablished by (iennany on 
the Miiniian cfiast. Might she not eurry this 
peiudration still farther ainl make of Russia 
a hintv.rhiml, wJiose vast n^sourees in foodstuffs, 
minerals, oil, and eolDiii would afford her the 
means of maintaining hersidf for an indefinite 
time and of di^fyiiig the Idockade till her 
we.stern emunies w(*r(i dividinl or worn out ? 
This, at hnist, was the guiiling priii(*ip1e of all 
(h*rinan policy in thi^ East , and it was a daiigi't* 
which was very much in tla^ minds of the Allies 
in the spring of 1918. 

’Po a|>preciate the reality of this danger it is 
necessary to recall th(> military situation as it 
appeared at this period, for judgments are apt 
to be tinged by the impression of the marvellous 
change which was wrought iluring the following 
summeA Ludendorff was then massing for the 
supreme effort on the western front this great 
numbers of troops sot fi*ee by the collapse of 
Russia. The Am<^riean Anny was still in tlio 
making. Moreover, at this time the submarine 
menace M^as by no means mastered, and there 
145 ^ 
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\v»s ti rluinoo tlint it vould so }uuniH*r the 
bringirij.’ ovor of Ann-rienn reinforcoinonts that 
the Allied position would he ii*r«M rimahly 
oomproiiiistHl before the^^^ wei’e in t.he field. It 
nnisf, also be roineinlierc d tliat even jifter the 
storm had ))urst cm INlRreh 21 and the (ierrnans 
had t)een stopped before Amiens it was little 
thouirht that the enemy could bo deeisivt'ly 
beat<Mi by the end of 1918 many prudent 
|Ha*sons doubted whether this could be achiev ed 
even in 1919. 

It. was a broad view of these facts which 
dif'tated tin' policy of intervent i(^n in Kussia. 
Th(‘ Allies’ aim was to reconstit uti* an eastern 
front ayainst the (ha’imms, which woidd at 
least deter the enemy from diverting more 


troops from Russia, and might , if the war 
proved long-protracted, check the eneiny’s 
graiuliose plan of fighting a stone- walling 
campaign in France while he laised himself on 
tlie resources of the Fast But, lest it sliould 
be thought tliat a purely selfish interest called 
us to Hussia, let it be added that the very best 
elements in the country |>rayed for troops to 
be sent — and not only those of what we should 

i 

call the Conserv'ativ'^e parties. The most 
fanliliar figures of Russian Socialism joined in 
these apt)eals Madame Breshkovsky, the 
“ Urandinother of the Revolution ” ; M. Burt- 
seff, who cried, “ Come and help us to drive out 
the traitors who are clutching our throats ; 
<•0100 and restore order and liberty to our 

#' 
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THE PORT OF 

{•(lunt-ry ’* ; . and many another vtdei an of tho 
iiiov’ornont who had prove<i tho purity of his 
Socialist ojjinions by long periods of cxilo or 
iniprisoninont under tJio autocracy. 

Interx’ontion was [lossible only at two points, 
the northern coast of European Kussia, and 
lOastern'" Siberia, from the Pacific. Oreat 
liritain was specially interested in the Archangel 
and Murinan* enterprise, first because the 
operations wore of an.arnphibi<.>us nature and 
tlu* whole arrangei^auits for transport were 
bound to fall on us. supreme command 

of tlie expedition and the coordination of the 
Allied measures were accordingly entrusted to 
(h’cat Britain, though the responsibility was a 
common one, shared by all the Allies and under- 
taken aftercareful consideration by the Supreme 
War Council. Another retison for the prepon- 
derant British interest in the Xoi’th Kus.'^ian 
Expedition was the existence at Archangid of 
enormous cpiantities of military stores, which 
were in course of l>eing ajipropriated by tho 
Bolshevists and transferred by rail to the (ler- 
inans. Some idea of the immense \aluo and 
importance of the stores landed at Archangel 
will be obtained when it is mentioned that up 
to the end of 1917 between three and four million 
I ons of munitions and other warlike sup|)lies liad 
bt^en shipped there from this coiuitry. A third 
nuvson was tho German- Finnish ineiiaco to the 
port of Murmansk at the ^hoad of the Kola 
inlet, the Arctic terminus of the Murman 
Railway to Petrograd. Alexandrovsk, on tho 
same inlet, the landing point of tho Peterhead 
eable, had also to be safeguarded, l^art of tho 
Gorman design was to make of Munnansk a 
base for submarine o|>erations Within the 


CHURCH AT ALEXANDROVSK. 

influence of t he Chill’ Stream, it is the only ice- 
froi» port ot Nortliern Russia, and as tlie 
U-hoats, sallying out from this safe rotrent, 
would b(? able to imperil all tratlic coming 
from the North Sea, its |)reservation was 
obviously a matter of great concern to this 
country. 

Tlic whole of this incident of the German 
adventure in Finland is excrccdingly inten^sting, 
and if we trar-e back its ob.scuro origins it will 
afTonI an iii'-tructivc, «‘xample of Teutonic 
intrigue. 'Flic country at this moment was in 
tlie throes of civil war, following tin? (k^claration 
some months earlier of Finnish indi^pendencc 
from Russia. When this evi-nt happened in 
December, 1917, it was not aetividy opposed 
from Petrograd; that would have been 
inconsist<*nt with the boasted docirine of self- 
dett'i^minaf ion. Never! hi dess, Lenin was 
n^solved that Finland .should not remain 
under the control of his hated enemies, the 
bourgeois class who i*ule:l in Helsingfors, hut 
should be placed in the nunds of hi.s partisan?; 

252—2 
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tlio “ Reds ” of Finland. The “ Whil es *’ (or 
anti- Bolshevists) had jirepared for this enier- 
goncy in advance. It was of little use declaring 
theinselvos f^o(^ from a hostile Russia without 
some powerful ])acking from outside, and 
negotiations with Berlin had been going on 
fur soiut^ months. In these arrangements the 
ambitions of the expansion party m Finland 
played a certain part. 'This party, whose 
seliemes went by the naino of tl\e “ Stora 
(y.r., (Jrtat(‘r) Finland movement, dreamed of 
widening the l^orders ot the eonntry .so as to 
inehide th(^ whole of the Miirmnn ixiast and 
the Kola reninsnla, from the frontier line of 
Norway to th«‘ While Sea; also tlie eonntry 
ealleil Russian Kaielia up to a line running 
southwards from the White Sea to the neigh* 
lionrhooil of Petrograd. There is this much 
to bt^ said for th(‘ mox emeut, that the Karelians 
were a people with racial a II ini ty W’ith the 
Finns — they wore the descendants of a Finnish 



DUKE ADOBE FRIEDRICH OF 
MECKLENBURO-SCHWERIN. 
Nominated by (lermanv for the Crown of Finland. 


tiib(‘ wlio o\<‘r-ran most of the south -western 
shores of the White- Sea six or stwcii centuries 
ago ; hut- a vast [lart of th<> arcui on which 
tli(‘v had designs was inhaVjited by alien peoples. 

I’his modest proposal, which would huvo 
<loubled tJio t(‘rritory of Finland and handed 
o\er to hta' the Miirman Railway, fitted in 
admirably with the (lerman plan. An uiuler- 
standing was reached wliich li-ft the Finns 
|->r<^tty mncli at- the mercy of their powerful 
friends. It was agreed that in return for 


support with men and inunitions against the 
local Bolshevists Germany shoiiki have the 
use of the outlet which the Finns obtained on 
the Arctic, whilst the Finnish Government on 
its part agretnl to carry thi^ough the Diet a 
Bill e.stablishing a Monarchy under a German 
dynasty, and to j)lace the Finnish niAitary 



M. ULIANOFF' LENIN. 


forces uiiiler German lea<lershi|). A secret 
convention was said to have been drawn up 
to this effect. This wa«, of course, denied in 
Berlin, but proof of part at any rate of the 
hargahi was forthcoming at a later date. 
There is the authority (on this point unim- 
peachable) of the Russian wireless for the 
statement that Gennany completed an arrange- 
ment with the Russian Bolshevist Government 
for the cession to Finland of “ the western 
|mrt of Murrnan with the outlet to the sea.*’* 


• The following extract from the RiisHian wirolo^s wan 
quotfsl by The Times on June 3, 10I8 : - 

“ Ooirnnis.wioiuir Tchilcherin ha.s tran.smitted to Count 
Mirbacli I ho following note: — 

* The Russian Govenirnont agrees with the German 
Government, in view of the desirability of obtaining 
a speedy and complete accord with the Government of 
Finland, that it should accept as a basis for the regulari- 
zation of relation.s with the present Finnish Government 
the proposal of the Gennan Government transmitted lo 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs by th'' 
Dijjloniatic Represent at ivo of Qennany, Imperibi 
Andnis-vodor Count Miroacn, 

‘ This proposal consists iiv provision for tbc coding by 
Finland to the Russian Republic of Fort Ino and of 
Raivolulnear the Russo-Finnish frontier], if the Russian 
Republic promises not to fortify those places, and in the 
eotfing by the Russian Republic to Finland of the 
western part of Murrnan with the outlet to the aoa. 
The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs believes 
I hat a sensible arrangement has beon obtained, and 
that armed complications and the shedding of blo(^ 
will lie prevented.’ ” 
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In any case, Finland horaolf made little effort 
to disguise tlio terms under which she had 
become Gennany’s catspaw in the North, for 
which there was the less reason because the 
whole course of events in the first half of 1918 
was merely the fulfilment of the bargain to 
which she had bound herself. 

Tn March, 1918, the Reds had spi/.ed all the 
southern part of Finland, x>‘»tting it to fire 
and sword, and there seome«l to be notlung to 
prevent their over-running the rest of the 
country. The “ White ” Government wore 
in flight ii> the north ; their fortunes were at 
a low ebb. Tt was at this moment that a 


A<lolf Friedrich of Mecklonburg-Schwerin 
as King of Finland was xjut forwarti and 
became the* subject of acute dissensions in the 
Diet. In the end, it may l>o added, the 
Monarchy project w^as dropj>ed, the whole 
idea receding into a gradual and decent 
obscurity in almost exact coincidence with the 
decay of Germany’s military might in tho 
^Vest. But in the spring, which is the time 
we are now concerned w^ith, Finland had 
bi‘como a vassal State of Germany which it 
was not safe for an Allied national to enter 
unless he wished to find himself in a German 
prison. 



THE BRITISH ARMOURED GAR SECTION IN NORTHERN RUSSIA, 1916, 
Draftding a gun on a aledge through the snow. 


foret^ of 20,000 Germans landetl at ffango, 
on the Gulf of Finland, and quickly wrested 
Helsingfors, tho capital, from the Reds. They 
were lulled wifli cnthiisiasm by tho Fiiuis^ 
more especially by tlie Kiunisli Army, whose 
officers, fresh from two years’ training in 
f lemiany, were as full of (Tcrnian ideals as of 
( iennan military science. The Government 
forr'cs, aided by the new arrivals^ made short 
wTirl^ of the Red Army, which before long 
was overwhelmed. Germany on her part was 
not slow to exact the price of her help. Her 
influence permeated tho country. Tho roorgan- 
izition of the Finnish Anny under Gennan 
instructors was undertaken, tho Gennan 
(\)lonel von Rodern being appointed Chief 
of Staff, and the candidature of Duke 


’^rhis iligression has bi*cn n(*f*c.ssary in order 
to sliovv that the dangin'iu tlic North was no 
imaginary one. Tlu* Allies luul taken timely 
steps to meet it and to protect tho Murman 
Railway by a naval laiuiing on the Murman 
eoiist. T’his bleak, inhospitable lariil, tho 
rtisort of the fishermen of Archangtd, was less 
familiar at tljat time than it afterw'a rds bt^camo 
to Englislurien. Strictly speaking the name 
applies only to the northern coast of the Kola 
Penirisula, upon which liad sprung up during 
tho war the town of woo<len huts ktiown os 
Miir^iaiLsk, a place strangely reminiscent of 
the mushroom cities of A\'estern America. 
Houthward from Murmansk, across a vast and 
thinly populated region, stretched the Murman 
Railway^ which, skui^mg the White Sea lower 
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sudden shifting of policy, which was to have 
far-rcviehiii:? cjnsoqiwnccs, wo must probably 
look elsewhere than in the Fai* North. I'he 
Coininissary for Foreign Affairs was at this 
tim 3 embarrassed by tht3 rem mstrances of 
Berlin again permitting the departure from 
Russia of the 120,00h ( V.eeho Slovaks who 
wer(3 anxious to proceed to Europe to figlit 
witli the Allies on the West Front. This 
interesting episode of the Ozeoho-Slovaks wall 
be dealt wutli in rletail when wt3 come t ) 
describe events in Sibc'ria, but for the present 
its reaction on the general situation w'as 
immediate, and nothing could better illustrate 
the subserviency of the Bolshevists to l^erlin 
than this particular incident. In June we liml 
the NoHh-Cennan GazcUe, the ofticial organ of 
the Wilhelmstrasse, warning Russia that sh<3 
would “ «3n«langer her dearly bought peace ” 
if sht3 allow^etl the (V.echs to depart ; ainl 
"J'rotsky at once ordered tlwsir disarmament. 
The exact <legree of collusion between th(3 
(rcrmans aiul the Jiolshevists will always be 
diflicult to deierinino, and probably coopera- 
tion between the Alliors and a power which 
openly j)rof<38sed its intontion of spreading its 
anarchical doctrines among the peoples of all 
“ Imperialist ” countries could never have 
r>een ot long duration ; b\it at' any rate by 
July, the Czecho -Slovak incident had reacted 
on the Bolshevist policy towards the Allies in 
the Murinan region, whom Trotsky now 
endeavoured to obstruct and oppose in every 


possible way.* In a wireless mes.«age to the 
provincial authoritic.^ in Russia 'ITotaUy au- 



BRITISH WARSHIPS AT MURMANSK. 


nounced f-liat “ the Entente's enterprise i.s not 

* The Time.'i, o:i July 22, liUS, publish tho following? 
from tho wiroloss now.s sotil out by tho Botshovist 
(.iovornment ; — - 

Th.> following order has been given by b. Trotsky ; - 

“ In ooiiti 4xion with ill * laiidin,i< of Bullish and Kroncvi 
doiaohmonts on tho Mnrman coast, and tho op.m partici* 
pvtion of French olIliMrs with tho conntor-rovolutionary 
inuliruM*r.s — tho paidCzocho Slovaks — I order all military 
institutions and soMiors not to support tho French and 
Knglish naval and military ()frioors ; not to permit them 
to go from ono town to another; to watch carefully all 
their a< 3 ls as tho acts of jx'rstins who, it has boon proved, 
are capable wit hin the tt^rritorios of thi» Russian Republic 
of conspiring against tho sovtmngnty of tho Russian 
jKiople. Tho causes which have oompollod mo to issui^ 
this onlor will b«j explained later.** 



MURMANSK: RAILWAY TRUCKS AS TEMPORARY BILLETS FOR ALLIED 1 UOOFS 

AND CIVILIAN REFUGEES. 
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• intoiiiled to protect its own storep, but aiim at 
th‘> ovorthro\V of the Itussian Coveriimeilt,'’ 
1 he <IooIap?ni the Allio's lictiori to be tauta- 
ill mnt to a declaration of war. The Miirinan 
l*roviiiciaI C/Ouuoil received orders to requii*e 
liu* withdrawal from Itiissia of all Allied 
military and naval forces. This complete 
disavowal of an aijrecmerit which hail been 
ratified earlier in the sane mouth wa4 not to 
he tolerated by the Allies, and the Provincial 
(V)iineih ri pndiating its allegiance to the 
Central Governnient, threw in its lot with the 
Allies, d’fms occnirred the lirst definite breach, 
and lienuifliM- Moscow was in a state of war 
wit ii the Allies 


The landing was not a difficult operation to 
a naval force, especially to a squadron accom- 
panied by a reconnoitring force of aeroplanes 
to explore the coast On ] the »liip.s 

moved down the Channel as far as Modiuga 
Island, -10 miles north of Archangel, whert 
there was a brisk encounter with a short 
battery, till the aeroplanes appeared and 
dropped some enormous bombs which imt 
many of the giinnei’s out of action, 'rh ' 
unequal fight could not la<t long, and the 
enemy guns were soon silent. There wa; no 
other opposition before the disembarkation. 
'Phis took place the next morning, when the 
procession of ships, kt^eping a sharp look out 



ARCHANGEL. 


We now come to mon* important stage of 
tin* RiHsiau operafions, the occupation of 
Anhaugel, and the winter cam|)aign which 
followtid. 'Phi; warlike stores which had Piceii 
laiidf*! at AnOr^ni^el were of much greater 
importaucc tlian those taken t-o Murmansk, 
but the naval forces' cooperating with the 
Kiissiau authorities luttl het^n withdrawn in 
DoccmbcT, It) 1 7. Wlicther the Bolshevists 
during the following spring would have eon- 
s<*ritcd to thtar roturn is uuct'rtain. By July, 
however, course of events had rendered the 
forcible occupatiou of the White Sea port 
iinpcrati\'e, for a glance at th(^ map will stiow 
that th'^ Icngtliy line of Mio Miirman Railway 
in the occiqiation of the Allies was untenable 
with an enemy in a position to raid it at any 
moment from the east. 


for tniiios, passe* I down the channel an<l 
anchored in the harbour. 'Phe latti'r part of 
the apppoafdi was like a triumphal progress, and 
in the port of Archangel itself the wai'ships' 
arrival was hailed with enthusiastic cheering, 
all the steamboats hooting furiously. This 
was jio spiirioiLs demonstration of a conquered 
piHiple, as will presently be ex[)]ained, because 
a genuine revolution had taken place in fav'our 
of the Allies on the previous day ; and very 
terrifying accounts of the naval bombardment 
having been brought by fugitives fi*om Modiuga, 
the Rotl Army had fled from the town in panic. 
They remained, however, not far away, and 
showed some fight when a landing party began 
to advance. But the position was completely 
dominated by the fleet. Whenever a detach- 
ment of Bolshevists emerged from behind a 
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In command of the Allied Forces at Archangel. 


railway enibaiikniont, or an armoured tiaiii 
approached along the railway, there was a 
signal from shore, and a few well -placed shells 
scattered them. The British troops also 
occupied the station, a movement earned out 
so smartly that there was no time to desti'oy 
the telegraphs, and I.iiout.-Ck>mniander Kendall, 
who commanded the landing party, n'ceivod 
an order from Trotsky to hum all coal and 
dentroy the shipping at Archangel ! The 
Bolshfjvists had no desire to remain in the 
uncomfortable proximity of the naval squadron, 
and retired farther inland. Including seamen, 
workmenu and the troops of the Ib^d Army they 
numbered about 8,000, supported by Germans. 


Five miles south of tht^ town they again offered 
some resistance, but now were finally driven 
back and retire<l on th(‘ir Staff Headcpiarters 
at Obozerskaya, 70 miles to the south on the 
V^dogrla Railway, which ]»lace was also 
captured soon afterw'arvls. 

A brief glance at the internal conditions of 
the towii and province of .Archangel will servo 
to explain the revolution whiifh had heralded 
our arrival, and will also help us to appreciate 
the footing on which the Allies stood as well as 
the obscure and somewhat unsatisfactorv 
atinosphere which dtweloped during the ensuing 
w'inter. How came it that on the eve of our 
landing the Bolshevists were so easily ousted 
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AN OUTPOST ON THE MURMAN FRONT. 


IroNi |)o\vc‘r by tlvoir riv'als ? For one 
Arebaii^ol was on the ver^i»e of famine. 'I’lie 
f)rovinoo, wliirli is lariit^ly eovei'i^l with im- 
penetrable forests or ssNampy tnrulras, never 
at any time prodiiet^.s more than half its own 
f.)0(l re((niremonts, and the usual suppli(\s 
from outside had failed. Faeod with starva- 
lion, many of tlie workmen, in spite of the 
.Soviet, looked forwai’d to the' coming of the 
Allies, ])nt their haulers deni'll access to the 
Allies’ ships. It may here be added that the 
hot)es placed on the Allies in this resp(?et were 
amply realized, for before the winter fell, closing 
up tlio W hite Sea with ice, ships from England 
had brought enough food to feed the whole 
population within our jurisdiction — ^ome half a 
million persons -until tlie following summer. 

Famine, how<n"er, was not the main reason 
of the Soviet colla[)se. The internal politi(!s 
of the North were confused, and in th»* preceding 
months the party dissensions among a people 
unused to self-govci iimeiit played into the 
hands of tlu^ Molslwvisls. "rhe latter, as the 
rupieseni at i\ «*s of flic proletarian ilictatorship, 
were tin* only party allowed to carry arms, 
and N cry nal orally they remaincii all-powerful 
as long as Archanged wa-; cut olT from the? 
outside NNoild. Hut of her parlies wertj fairly 
strong in fi umbers, though scattere,!.^ ’Fhc 
a<lla?re/u>: of I he Monarchy laid a certain 
amount of popular l»aeking, as was shown by 
lh(' way in whicli the |;easants still adof’iied 
their houses witb th<^ pielure of tlie late Tsar. 


There was also a democratic and Socialist 
party, ctpially removed from the ideals of 
Ihilshevists and Monarchists. I t was this body 
which had (iverthrown the local Soviet the day 
before the Allies’ lixnding, and which afterwards 
set up the Republican (Government of t)ie 
North, composed of mtgnbors of the Con- 
stituent Assembly and representatives of the 
local Zemstvos and municipalities. This 
Government was formetl on the initiative of 
the Union for the Regeneration of Russia, 
which included members of all political parties 
recognizing the (Joristituent Assembly as the 
only body with lawful pow(w to rule in Russia. 
At (he hea«l of it was M. Tchaikovsky, an 
eminent Imider of the very important Russian 
cooporativ'^e movement and a man of indis- 
putable demo(!ratio sympathies. 

With this Government the Allies cooperated 
on definite conditions of non-interference with 
the intci’iial affairs of Russia. But with such 
incongruous elements in the population — for 
tlioiigh the Soviet was dethroned there remained 
many passive Bolshevists behind -the life of 
any Government was likely to be a troubled 
one, and within a month the Allies were called 
U|>on to intervu^ntt in a new coup d'Stal, Tliis 
was a Monarchist rising, engineered by Russian 
onicer.s, who deposed and sent away the 
!ncmb(!rs of the ( Jov'^ernrnent, o.nd pivclaimed a 
military rule. M. Tchaikovsky himself was 
seized anfi dep()rted to Solovetsky Island in 
the White Sea. Two other Ministers who 
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cvsca[)ed sumrnotiod the people to resist “ the 
jiroposed rcdustaternent of an olheer of the 
Monarchy in the person of the (jrand Duke 
Mieharl who had arrived in Archangel. ’ and 
urged the worUnu?h to strike in def(.nce of the 
liovolution. 'The strike started, hut hereupon 
t he Allies stepped in, rcdc'ased the expelled 
Minist(*rs, and invited the disputants to conie 
to an agreeinont rather than jdunge thc^ eoin- 
inunity into a succession of disorders. Even- 
tually the depose*! Ministers were restored in 
tlunr [lositions an<i henceforward continued to 
rxereiso tludr functions unmolested. 

''Idle military operations were pursued with 
little interfen'Mce from the enemy during the 
remaining months of tlu^ year. Tlie breathing 
s[)aee was utilized by the; local authorities to 
raise and train an arme<l force of Russians 
wliich later became a usid’ul and disciplined 
body; but at present everything nat urally fell 
on the Allied troops, who were drawn from 
many nationalities,* They pushed out on all 
si* les and by tlu* era! of neccmb(?r had <*on- 
solidated a satisfactory line to be held dtii’ing 
the winter, '^rhis fornu^d a semi-circular front, 
at an average distance* of ov^er 100 mih*s from 
Arehangcd, beginning at th(^ Riv(*r Onega, on 
the west, crossingt the Archangel -\"ologda 
Railway (which carried the Bolshevists' com- 
munications from the south and the Allies’ 
fi’om the north), passing I’ound Kadish to 
Shenkur'sk on the Vaga (180 miles S.S.E. of 
Archangel) and acu’oss the Dvina and the 
swarnjiy country to I’inega on tht* cast. A 
rigi.lar trench system was, of course, im[)ossible. 
d’he groural was frozen to a gi’eat depth, and 
the whole country was a wihlerness of snow, 
covi^red for the most part by dark pine? forests, 
and intei'sected with swamp, lake arnl river. 
A system of tactical defence suitable to these 
(conditions w^as evolved, (he central f (mature (jf 
which was a large number of blockhouses, 
built in clearings in the forest, and linked 
together by wdres. In front of (mch blockhou.se 
extended radial lines (uit througli t he w'oods to 
enable the fire of machine-guns to bo brought 
to bear in any direction. 

The essential fact about these pr^eparations 
w'as that tlie Archangel force w-ould have to 

• In March, 1919, the numbors of the Allied I'ornos in 
North RuRsia were stated by M. I’ichon in the French 
Chamber to bo t — 13,100 British, 4,820 Americans, 2,330 
French, 1,340 Italians, 1,280 Serbians, and 11,770 
Rnssians. The last-named were a continually increasing 
element. 


dep(*nd upon itself alone for at loust six months, 
for once the ice set in on the \\diito Sea it would 
be practically cut oil* from the outside world 
till the end of May. Happily its ent*niy was in 
no po.sition to oust us at (bat time. For quite 
apart from the remoteiu'ss of Archangel and 
the lujpeless disorganization of the Russian 
railway syst(*iii the Bulslundst Army was 
deiiply committed (dsc'where. By a singular 



GENERAL IRONSIDE IN ARCTIC KIT. 

irony the Moscejw apostles of pea(?e and 
brotherhoiid had involved th(ur followers jn 
w'ar in half a dozen oth(?r directions. The 
vigorous thrust of Admiral Koltf'hak’s army 
loomed up menacingly in the East ; in the 
iSouth was Denikin’s Voluntf?er Army, always 
aggre.ssive and organizing for greater things ; 
in the South-We.st Trotsky W'a.s engaged upon 
the con(|UPst of the Ukraine ; ho had plans 
also agaiiLst the Poles and against Rumania ; 
. 252—3 
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jnul ttui iii(ioriiitii))ir Kstlumians fighting 

rt grim ortnipaiga in tlu^ V\ fsl , to say nothing <»f 
tiu* (Jorinans and J^itliiianians. It was for 
this reason that (iencral lronsi<U‘'s (‘oinmand at 
Archangel was left for souk* months in ooin- 
parntive peace. 

'rtie winler, how'cvt^r, was a dreary ami 
trying tiim» for the troo|»s. Tliev veere not 
tli<^ men who w’oultl liave l)een ehosc'n for such 
a life of hardship in other eireuinstaiices, but 
vviitai the fore** was dispat <died to liussia every 
lit man wivs reipiired on tin* \N estern Front ; 
oon.s(*quently they were f<»r thr^ most jiart low' 
calogory troops or soldiers who had be<*n 
woiind<‘d. Not ail. however; they included, 
for exam|>le, ineu of the Vindictive*, and som*^ 
hard-bitti'ii veterans who had seen as many 
campaigns in Fast aiel West as a Homan 
legionarv. 'rria*, tIu* laaia* authorities had 
done wonders to make tin* conditions of life* 
tolerabk*. 'I’lic^y had const ilt('d J^ir Frnest 
Shaekleton and oth»*r Arctic *‘V]jlorors, and hail 
fnrnish(‘d the force witli tiu* completeness of a 
I'olar (‘Xpedition, with furs, snow-glasses, 
skin-lin***! slee|)ing bags— (‘ven skis. Hut the 
life and bustle of a campaign wt*re lacking, and 
crowded Archangel, a to\\ n built of wood and 
(!<*sl it nte of any ifiteresl, \mis a jilace of exile 


more than usually te<liouH. Moreov«?r, the 
troops bad little faith in the first Russian 
battaHon.s recruited on the spot — though it 
must be added that the later Russian forma- 
tions were decidetlly better fighting material. 
All this |)ut a st^vere strain on the discipline 
of tlie force ; and no wonder, for there wore loo, 
the relative idleness, the gloom of a Polar 
winter, the almost complete absence of touch 
with the outside w'orld, and the know'ledge that 
tin* comrades of those men in France wore 
taing st(‘adily demobilized. Happily this 
appeared to be only a passing phase, as was 
shown by the good account they gave of them- 
s<‘lves wdien a serious effort was demanded ; 
and th(' news that the War Oflioe was 8ucce.ss- 
fully raising a strong force of volunteers 
to replace the conscript troops in the summer 
di*l much to restore the spirit of the 
command. 

Archang(*l was connected with the Murmansk 
art'a by a lo!iely tiviil a(*ross the snow', traversed 
by reindeer slo<lg(*, but impracticable for the 
transfer of any larger boiiy of troops. The two 
commands were therefore distinct, and Mur- 
mansk 1 luring t he winter had its ow n difticulties, 
which wore inseparable from a country of 
such vast s[)act^s. Only an officer of strong 
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lursDiiality could ha\c controlh'd sucli an 
an^a, but General Maynard, who now eom- 
inanded, had achieved much witli a handful 
of men, and taken charge of the Miirman 
Kailway for hundreda of miles south of 
Murmansk. It was country of extreino 
(lilhculty through which h(^ had to penetrato, 
a r(‘gion co\'cred with a maze of swamps, 
rivers, and dn^ary tuiidi'as, in which it would 
have been impossible to operate without 
local help. 

Sueli help, ho\v'(wer, was readily forthcoming 
from the Karelian inhabitants, who furnished 
General Maynard with a strong auxiliary 
force. It fell mainly to them to check tlie 
(•hi(>f attempt that was made against 
the Murman Railway. This was in the 
late (lays of September, 11)18, .whcai a 
H'inno -Gorman f(3rco had (grossed the frontier 
iuid penetrated 40 miles to I'khtinskaya, 
intending to make it a base of operations. The 
Karelians attacked and scatt(>red the enemy, 
‘hiving them back to the frontit'r, and herea,fter 
South Karelia remained praftieally free of 
invaders fr<an Finland. ’■J'Ik’ German star, in 
fact, was now' declinii\g, an^i Finland was 
unwilling any longer to be dragged along in a 
policy (jf adventure. Tlio military road.s 
which the Germans had made, the organization 
of tlio army, which had been w^aiting for the 
freezing of the ground to open a serious 
' anipaign, were now all useless ; the time was 
•>nt of joint wdth things in the West, and the 


German troops w’(>re soon withdrawn from (he 
country. 

It might he thought that witli the disap- 
p('a!.uic(' of one powerful enemy t he task of the 
jMnrmansk foiee would be a simple one, but 
this view w ould do inadequate just km; to our 
Ihilshevist adversary. Not that tlu; Red Army 
facing us w'as a vMuy dangt^rous foe ; every 
soldier in the Nortli di^spised it for its fighting 
eapaeity. On the ot her hand, the Bolshevists, 
though poor soldi('rs, wi*re the most (Consummate 
pr(^[)agandists iii the world, and tlieir agitation 
within the area of the Murmansk command 
was a caus<' of (‘udless anxiety. Tliis will not 
be sniqaising if the v(‘ry diverse population 
which had drifted into this region be con- 
sidered. It included 0,000 Jtusslan labounu’s, 
imported to build the railway, a typo wlueh 
easily fell a prey to the promptings of a«j;itators. 
Thei’o w'en; also (he R(;d Finns who luid fled 
hither to escape the vfMjgeaiK’e of th(*ir com- 
patriots ; these iiuMi w(‘re w illing enough to fight 
wdth us B-gainst the “ White ” Finns, but v('ry 
uncomfortable auxiliari(>s wIhmi tls; Russian 
Soviet troops w'ere in tlu; rieighhourhood. Again, 
tliere were many Chinese, a rougli el»Mii(*nt quite 
ready for violent courses. Altogetlier this 
polyglc^ temporary population of the Murnian 
was pretty certain to give trouble wdun the 
pn\Mchings of Bolshevism w(;ro added to the 
discomforts of winter and military rule. 

The men of General Maynard’s command 
had been vigoroasly at w'ork to make Mur- 
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niaiisk habitable for the winter. Not even the 
. long weeks of the Polar night . when throughout 
tile month of I)eeenil)er tlu're was seareely a 
glimmer of light, stopped the eonstruetiv(' 
works ; and fiospitals, stores and liutrnents 
were built I)y th(‘ light of flares. All this was 
done in the face of great diflieulties. The same 
diseontents among the .A.IIi(M| tnaips \hieh 
reigned at Aiehangel existed her<\ where our 
nuai were surrounded ])y an atna^spluav 
h«‘avily eharged with Holshevisin. Ineendiary 
(ires, stray shots tired after dusk, and frequent 
rumours of revf)lts k('pt Headquarters on the 
al<*rt. In Alareli seei’et meetings of the pro- 
J{olsh(‘vi.sts ^vere told that Allied . troops 
sympathized with their agitation, and one 
morning proelamations, surreptitiously posted, 
aj>peared in the streets I'xhorting to a rising, 
(ieneral ^Maynard thereupon shut off the worst 
parts of the town with a c:ordf)n of troo|)s, 
instituted a systematic siwch for arms, and 
had 2t) of tile ringleaders arrested. Incidents 
of (his kin<l ert*ated an unpleasant feeling of 
insecurity at Headquartei’s. 7diey were, how- 
e\’er, a source* of anxit*ty rather than of real 
danger, fiu* If.M.S. (dory lay in the iiarbour, 
and near her was anchored the old Russian 
eruista- Askold (le-named the (dory IV. after 
a mutiny of the Russian erew' in the early 
days, put down by Hritisli bluejackets), both 
of wliicli »*ould co\er the t<nvn in ease of a 
revolt. 

I 

I lu'rc was troubh* also witli the Red Einns, 
fulminating in an attempt(*d rising at Kanda- 
laksha, on the railway 120 miles to the south of 
Murmansk. Wliat t^) do w’ith these men was 
a dittieult probjeni. Now that the Finno- 


Gorman menaee had subsidi'd and they had 
ceased to drt‘ad their “ V\ hit<' ” comjiatriots 
th(*ir symjiathies were naturally witli tlic 
Hiissian Bolshevists. It was altogether a 
rather anomalous situation, but it is dinicult 
to see how it could have been prevented in 
view of the way in which things tlevelopt*d. 
'rh<? British authorities had (aideavoured tc» 
secure an amni'sty for tliem from the Kinnisli 
Govi>rnment, but the bitterness of feeling 
excited by the Kinnisl! He\'ohition had not 
calmed dovvn, and the negotiations had not 
prospered. d’ln‘ir mutiny, at all events, was an 
affair w hich required to be promptly dealt wdth. 
as it was now suspected that they intended to 
elTect a junction with the enemy. Troops were 
rapidly moved down the railway from Mur- 
mansk and tlu^ revolt was nijiped in the bud 
The mutineers w'cre ova*rawefl, and t luar leaders 
signed an agreem<*nt promising to cornfily with 
the orders of General Maynard. The solution 
was much lielped by th(* staunchiu^ss of the 
Kan*lian Regiment, who in spite of their racial 
allinity with the Finns and the attcanpts of 
the Bolshevdsts to seduce them, nMiiaiiied 
throughout the crisis perfectly loyal to the 
Allies. 

In the meanMme the military operations of 
General Maynard's troops to the south vhad 
made satisfactoij^ progress, 'j'he first thing to 
be done w'as to secure the road from Soroka 
which skirted the southern shores of the White 
Sea, and thus to ensure communications with 
Archangel. This accomplished, the troops 
pushed forward through the difTicult lake 
region along the Murman Railway, where they 
found that the bridge across the Onda River 
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had l)oexi burnt. This was ropairod, but a 
inoro serious ait'air was to prevent the de.sf ruc- 
tion of the brifjgo at Sogeja, farthia* soutii, the 
loss of whi(;h might have interrupted tiie 
railway for an indefinite period. "I’he only hop#' 
of [irevonting it was by a Kur|)rise at t ack, so in 
Fehi'uary a inixiid force, \vitli gn'at dash and 
courage, rushed forward and seized Ihc' ]>ridge, 
enpturing or killing, at small expemse, all the 
liolshevists found tls're. "I'he force continued 
jo advance south during the spring iiumths 
and reached first i^ake Ih’os (April 11), tlien 
Maselskaya, 20 miles fartlior on (May 3), 
finally, witli a vigorous thrust, gaining another 
20 miles, and capturing the Bolshcwists' 
ad\'aneed base at Povdenets on the northern 
shorc?s of l^ake Onega, In all tlu‘se affairs of 
outposts through a thickly wooded and marshy 
cMjuritry armoured trains played an important 
part on both sides, and a body of American 
eiigira^ers smartly lepaired the line' as we ad- 
vanced. Tlu' great object was to incrc'aso our 
hold on the Murman Railway, wdiieh was now 
held for a distam^e of over 400 inilc's south from 
Murmansk. I ItuKhpiarters were tlu'refore 
nioNcd neai'ly 300 inih^s .southwards to Kean, 
on the Whit(^ Sea, to which in the summer 
months W’e should liave acc(5.ss by water. 'Fhe 
fore(' was rapidly approaching the Oloniots 
country, which had ristai against the Bol- 
shevists, and with the assistance of a Finnish 
Army of voluntecirs was waging a sc^paiat-e w'ar 
\\'ith the ('iK'iny farther south. 

4\) return now' to the more sc'rious opta’ations 
in the Arehangid area, in .Ian nary there had 
ix t'ii a w'c'ek’s fairly heavy fighting resulting 
from the atteni[)t to (h'fend an ('xpo.se»l salient 
before Slienkiirsk, forming the most advanced 
[)art of thti line, 180 miles south-east of Arch- 
a.ng(‘l. The enc'iny’s plan was framed wdth 
some skill, his idea being to squeeze out the 
salient by simultaneous attacks in front and on 
the right Hank 20 miles aw'ay, followed by an 
enveloping nu>ven\ent on the left. 43ie first 
attack at l)st-IVidensk (!.') ^)iiles south of 
Shenkursk) was deli\’(!red with 1,200 men, w he^ 
W(Me opposed ])y .Americans and Cossacks 
'Fhe ejiemy came on spiritedly against a group 
of blockhouses in the forest drcissed in whitt^ to 
iiiako themselves im^onspicuous against the 
SHOW', and despite machine-gun fii*e reached 
the blockhouses, smashed in the doors and 
killed the occupants. Meanwhile another 
enemy 'force of bOOO men sought to drive in 


the right (w'estern) flank on th(' River Tarnia, 

18 miles west of Shenkursk, and the Cossack.s 
wdio w’(‘re ilefcnding it w'ore forced back by 
superior miml)ers. New's then came of a 
third Bolshevist force on the eastein flank 
W'hich threatened to surround Shenkursk. The 
tii'st step was to withdi’aw the Ancaicans and 
Cossacks at Vst-Padeirsk, who wawe plainly in 
serious danger of capture. By a ruse they 
sueex eded iri sli])ping away at night by a tr*ail 
through the frozen swamps, saving all their 
guns except oiu? 18 pounder, ddiroughout 
these movements, which lasteil fi’orn .lanuary 

19 to January 23, Allied aeroplanes, in spite 
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of the? wintry weatlier*, activi'ly cooperated, 
flying Ka\ over the roails wlurever the slow'- 
rnoving Bolshevist sli'dgi? transpor-ts were seen 
and bornlring tln‘m. Their infor’rnation w'u.s 
that the errany wor^e still pressing in on the 
flanks and that Shenkursk would soon Vie 
surroundt'd. .Accordingly a general with- 
draw'al was dtcided upon, anil during the night 
of January 2.3-24 the troo|)S rnarx-hed out of 
Shenkursk, taking with them all the sick and 
w'Oundj?d, together with .^>00 refugees. The 
lesson of this engagr-rnent was tlie decided 
improvement in the leader-ihip of the Bol- 
shevLsts, who on this occasion fought witli 
skill and cour'age, though their losses must Iiavo 
l3t3on heavy. 



W ith tho oxfoptioQ of an attaok at Yevsi- 
ovskaya <»n tlie \'api on Marcli 1-2, when 
(^‘nonil Ironsick^s troops woro ooinpollod to 
ivtroat aii()fli(>r inil<» (lo\viistr<‘arn, nothing of 
moil. .‘Ill oociirr»‘il until tho approach of the 
thaw. 'Ffiis ])f-rin(l was aw'aited with n good 
deal of approhriisiou in England. Tlu- Bol- 
shevists had a fleet of 70 vessels, some of them 
heavily armeil, wliieh luid been frozen in during 
the winter far up the river at Kotlas. Owing to 
the earlier thaw in the soutli they \Vi)nld ))e 
releas ed a week or 10 days bi'foro our own 
gunboats wMuId be able to go up the river, 
and a full month bt'fore the W’hile 8ea was free 
from iee. 'Phis ciiTumstaiiee would obviously 


surprising suddenness. At the beginning of 
May sleighs wero crossing the estuary at 
Archangel, even a light railway still stretched 
across the river over the ice. A week later the 
estuary was (piite open to ships, and the w'abn 
was pouring freely into the White Sea. In the 
meant ime the enemy’s tittaok had begun, but 
unexpect (^dly late. Tin critical time had been 
slipping away, ami Archangel fouiul it diflieult 
to iiTaierstand the f ntMny’s delay. More sur- 
prising .still was the feebleness of the effort. 
On May I tlie Molslun'ist gunboats appeared 
opposite our front on the Dvina, near Tulgas 
(about 20 miles abo\'(> the eonfluenee with tlie 
Vaga) and bombarded it for some hours, aftei 
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give the (Mieiny a substantial advantage. In a 
count ry where roads scarcely existed, and sneh 
as thiu’c were would be mere bogs during the 
spring thaw, the enemy for a week or two 
would have the solo use of a magnitieent river 
higliway. The Bolshevists boasted of driving 
11 -^ info the sea, and at hona? some extravagant 
((aiijiarisons were madi; between Iroiiside's 
fold s and the beloaguc n.*d garrison of 
taaural 'rnwrisluiul at Kilt. These alarmist 
\i.\vs w(‘re not shaiod at Archangel itself, 
wlu rc the time ha.<l not been lo.st. The British 
tint ilia was g.>t n‘a.dy to go iipstn am the moment 
111 '* ice was fns', with icebreakers to open tlie 
w.iy, vvliile (Jeueral !i*onsi<l.' made a .Sflfl-mile 
sle.tg.: journey to the various fronts to organize 
the r.'sistiince. 

The (»pfMiing of (lie rivan* eanu' at last with 


which infantry wc're thrown forward, but 
without siiccBss. Our fiO -pounder gnus, 
manned by Bii.ssian artillerymen under Cana- 
dian officei's, were the deciding factor in th(3 
battle, blocking all approaches, and driving off 
the Bolshevist flotilla. 

On the Vaga a slightly more serious effort, 
was marie. Here our lines crossed thti river in 
the ludgliboiuliood of Bereznik, 13 miles above 
(he confluence with the Dvina. There were 
two separate attacks, on May 2 and May o. 
In ihti firvst, whTch was designed on tho usual 
plan of a combined frontal and enveloping 
attack, the enemy formations which had boon 
assembled under covar of tlie woods advanced 
to the assault , attempting to cipture tho village, 
but vvf^re shattered as they came into the open. 
A second column endeav’oured to turn our 
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naiik hetweeu .lk^n>/.nik and tVici mouth of tJio incomploto without soiru' roforoiicu to tin* 

Vaga. It siiceeodod in gotting Ix^hind our a(‘hi<‘vonicMits of indivodiial battalions Tlu' 

linos, thon was (.ountor-attackLxl by Russian 2/1 hth Royal Scots had been ongagcKl in tbo 

infantry and defeated. On the 5th tlua'e wore lino almost from the beginning of (ho opera- 

again two infantry assaults after artillery tions in tla^ previous .August, ddiey had had 

jiri'paration, but both were easily dealt with. the hardest 1 ime ol* any troops in the Archangel 

'riiis was the whole extent of tlie Rolshevist sector and (lie heavi(\st. casualties, and wore 

elTort. It left the Allied position entirely s})ocially singled out l)y (lenoial Ironside foi- 

intact, in leed our Vosses were trifling. The the high moral which they maintained to the 

Rritish naval flotilla had now reached the front, end. The Liver])ools and the Durhams weir^ 

and the danger of any successful attack against also prominently ment ioiKHl for tluu’r inori- 

us was over. torious service, although the majority of them 

A record of the ac’tive fighting would be were “ caR’igory *' men; and the (Canadian 
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GARRISON KIT FOR NORTH RUSSIA. 

artillery and soino of the Russian gunners 
distinguished t iienis(‘lves in tlie final opt'ra- 
tions. 

After tin? great expert at ions the enemy's 
spring ofhaisive was an anti-elimax. How ran 
wo (xplaiii this v'ery halfdmarted attein|>t, 
which was olixiously ne\er intend(»d to be a 
serious ehallrngi^ to our jxisition ? It is pretty 
ctatain (Imt tlie Rolshevists had U^ft a eoin- 
paialivi'lv sinall arniy on the Xorthfun front, 
and tile reason heemnes apparent by a glance at 
the many dangiMS menacing them elsewhere, 
'j’he greatest of tliese was the re birth of the 
Sil)erian Amiy under Admiral) Koltchak and 
its powerful thrust, tluxi in full progress, 
towards tlie Volga.. Koltchak’s name had 
beconu' a legi iid^i Ku.ssia, and no one was so 


much feared by the Bolshevists. The latter, 
had, it is .said, withdrawn 20,000 men from the 
Archangel front to meet this formidable 
danger in the Kast. Fn the far south Cen(u*al 
Denikin’s Volunteer Army was victoriously 
advancing; it had taken 10,000 prisoners, 
and its sti*ength w’as renewed by the 
arriv'al of British iniinitions, including Tanks. 
An atta.ck on I’etrograd also had long been 
talked of, and General Yiideniteh, the victor of 
Krzerum, was organizing an army on the 
Kinnish frontier for this purpose ; while, .south 
of the (‘Uilf of Finland, supported by a Biitish 
Squadron, Esthonian Army was about to 
make a siuhlen sw'ooji on Rctrograd, which had 
unexpecttHl Hucces.s, the Esthonians advancing 
to within 30 miles of the old capital by 
May 23. 

As to the futuiv of North Russia, which with 
a limited amount of outside aid had thus for 
nearly a year been .saved from Bolshevist 
tyranny, the policy of the statesmen in Paris, 
after much imeertainty, was at last becoming 
somewhat clearer*. In some Allied countries, 
notably the United States, there had been a 
strong agitation for a completes withdrawal, 
but this policy <lid not jirev’ail. The volunteer 
relief forces .sent to take the |)Iace.s of the tired 
troops who had h<dd the line during the winter 
to remain and to form a nucleus and a 
stiffening for the local Ru.s.sian forces. Though 
their numbers w’ei*(> .small there was uo finer 
lighting material in Europe than the British 
troops, of which the first contingent, under 
(heir commanding ollicer, Brigadier-General 
Grogan, V^.C., landed at Archangel on May 2(1. 
With these vc^terans of the tlreat War and the 
troops dispat(died by other Allied countries 
w^a.s associated a large and growing army of 
native Russians under General ^Marushevsky, 
which liad been called uj) on a general mobiliza- 
tion order, rapidly trained during the winter, 
and latterly had been taking an increasing and 
important j)art in the defence. General Iron- 
side had striven with some succe.ss to set this 
new' Hussian Anny on its feet and to instil into 
it a feeliug of .self-confi<lence. I’o it was now 
to be entrusted ^the main burden of holding 
and consolidating the position won. 

Whether it could safely be left to face the 
Bolslievists alone, supported by Allied muni- 
tions and fortified by tlie example of tried and 
disciplined men, was a question wdiich could 
be answered with far more confidence than it 
(rould have been a few months before, .fn anv 
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case, the guiding principle of the Allies was that 
Russia must bo saved by Russians. They hat I 
been given a fair field, and the outlook of 
Russia was brighter than it had ever been 
before. Above all, hope lay in the prospect of 
an eventual junction of the Archangel forces 
with those of Admiral Koltchak in the East. 
Koltchak’s was a large and powerful army. 
From apparently hopeless beginnings it had 
been steadily built up on the finn foimdation 
of a well organized State, and was now the 
great hope of Russia. This great constructive 
work had been going on in Siberia simul- 
taneously with the events in North Russia 
which have boon described above, and in order 
to sliow how it had been accomplished it is 
necessary to go back to the period anterior to 
the Allies’ mtorvention in Russian affairs. 


SIRERIA in the first half of 1918 was in 
a state of considorablo chaos. Politically 
it was a single autonomous State, and in 
theory was under tho sw^ay of the Duma 
of Tom.sk, a purely Socialist organization, 
not untingod with Bolshevism ; but in prac- 
tice tho local Soviets everywhere did just as 
they liked. In Irkutsk there was hardly a 
street which did not bear tho visible marks of 
civil strife, and tho same war of classes w^as 
waged in all the chi(d towns. 

These evemts for long w^ero very imperfectly 
understood in Europe. Belated nows of them 
reached the outside world mingled with 
rumours of the arming and drilling of the 
German and Austrian prisoners, who were at 
large — rumours which .soon a.ssumod very 
alarming proportions. There W'ere said to be 
150,000 of these prisoners, and it seemed 
obvious that they were a factor of grf^at 
potofitial danger. In the light of lat(M* know- 
ledge it is clear that the piisoners’ i)ower for 
mischief as the advanced guard of German 
Imperialism was exaggerated. It was not 
surprising, peiliaps, in the (‘haotic condition 
of Siberia, that they should be left unguarded, 
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nor uns il unn»tiunl that, iiK.vinf? about 
frtt‘Iy, thoy should becoiiK’ inibtied with 
Ih)lshfvist id<'us urul sliould take uj) amis 
undiM- thf Soviets. I'hey wore, for oxarnple, 
fie(iuently en^iagtMl witJi tho foren of Cokmol 
Staneiiofl, wliich during iho spring of 1918 
t-.H'ried on a single-hiuided warfare with tho 
P.()lsh;*vist>. on tlu* h«>idors of Manehiirm. Tho 
o{)i^;ode (*f S ni aiotf's eanipaign, which was of 
:i fluclmting ainl giierilla (•haracter, is of some 
slif.djt interest and ea!i he told very hiiefly. 



GOLONEl, SEMRNOFF. 
Commanded an Anti-Bolshevist force in Siberia. 

Semenoff was a Cossack o9ic(*r who was 
oiiginally (Migaged under the Kerensky retjirne 
in raising a Ihiriat Mongol regiment for .service 
in Me.>o|>ol:iinia and Ik'rsia, where other 
Kiissian forces w(‘re operating. In the .spring 
of I91S, however, he conceived the idea of 
using it as the nueleus and rallying point for 
all moderate Russijms o|)posod to the BoJ.she- 
N ists in lOastern .Siberia. Its seeing of aetion 
was near tlie Manchurian fronlitu* along the 
inaifi line whieh runs from Vladivm.stok to 
Karijn'^kaya, the jniiefion of tlie Si>)erian and 
Amur Kail wavs. Sonutimes it advanced deep 
into thv enemy's country, then the local 
t ’o-saelvs who had l)een attraeted to Seinenolf's 
slainlard \MM’e thems»d\c.s infeeled witli Bol- 
shevism and fell away. In this way live or 
six montlis passivl without bringing together 
ihf great foi(M^ of Russians wliieh had been 
boj^itl for, and finally, with the opening up of 
a passage tt) the Kast by the Bz'‘cho-Slov'ak.s 
■md the immediate siiecess('s of the Allied 
troops landed at \ ladivostok, it sank to a 
s'lhordinate position as a milita' y factor. 

I'he ap|)carancc of the t ‘/erho-Slovaks on 
the l^'ar l^astein .^ct ne was the close of a very 


remarkafile adventtire. As. the fragmentary 
riiinours of the* doings of these gallant troops 
(unerged from the dark interior of Russia —the 
.story of how they had successfully defied the 
Holslievists in the very heart oi the country, 



GENERAL DENIKIN. 

Commanded an Anti-Holshevist Volunteer Army 
in Southern Russia. 


of how they crossed t he vast spaces of Sif)eria, 
deposing Soviet factions, fighting the lawless 
dregs of the population, till they finally achieved 
their liberty — they wor^ the aspect of a 
legendary and almost incredible incident, and 



VLADIVOSTOK TO LAKE BAIKAI 


(‘veu now th(^ ( V.eelio -Slovak e[>isode must bo 
n‘gar<led as an astonishing one. Their ultimate 
rescue, indeed, hecamo one of tho first reasons 
calling for Allied intervention, and therefore 
the history of the*ir sojourn in Russia deserves 
.some attention. 

Originally the CzocKs were unwilling cori- 
scrijits of that amalgam of races, tho Austrian 
>\nny, from which, like tho soldiers of the 
oilier oppressed peoples of the Monarchy, they 
.seized every opportunity to desert the 
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liiissians. Before the Bolshevist Revolution 
there wore some 120,000 of them in Russia. 
'I"hey had readily conserittHl to be formed 
into battalions, and served under the Russimi 
standards in (Jalioia, fighting with a dogged 
stauneliness which won for theiu tJie respect 
of their c‘nminandei*s. What is more, they 
remaiuetl fre<‘ from the taint of l^olshevisin. 
'Pile d reaty of Brest Litovsk provided for tlieir 
exciiange, but- with a lively appreh(Mision of 
the fate in sloi*e. for tiiem had (hey consented, 
fliey very naturally refus(*d to be n^taitriated. 
riH*n the Fi'oncTi offei'rvl to take* tfean, rut 


their monotonous existence, caused a tense and 
ex plosi VO n t mos| ) here. 

. The men w'ere ripe for trouble when, in the 
month of May, 1018, a rlistui'bance occurred at 
Benza, w hich led to an open conflict in which 
they seized a great dep6t of arms and ammu- 
nition. They sm*pris('d the TJolshovist guard 
at the great bridges over the Volga at Sysran 
and established tlu'insr'lv’es at Samara. The 
revolt spread to all the other Czech detachments 
scattered at great inter s als along the i*ailway. 
Protsky became alarmed. Me issued ordesrs 
that all who rtsi^ted disarmaiiK'nt sirould be 



VLADIVOSTOK. 


Sibei-ia and America, to the Western front, to 
light their her-editary enemies ther-e, the 
Bolshevists (at that time at peace with the 
.Allies) promising to pr-ovide ti’ans[)ort. 'I’he 
joitmcy began, but the conx^eyance of a force 
ecjuivalent to several divisions o\'er (>,000 
milf's of railw’ay is a slow' and todioiiH business, 
even in a country less disorganized than 
Bnssia. 'Phere w'ere long delays and bro!\eh 
journeys. An atmosphei*e of intraise propa- 
ganda surrounded them, qnd the ])rf*ssing 
instances of Bolshevist pr*eachers urged them 
to join their cause. They beeame impatient 
and suspicions. Was Trotsky repenting of his 
agnjcnient, perhaps under pressnn^ ? Might 
be not be in the pay of the Oennans and be 
deliberately retarding their journey to Crarice ? 
ThoscT ideas, and the irritability caused by 


.shot on the sj>ot Mis fury w'as in vain, ha- 
the Czechs w'cre a united and culH‘i-f*nt force, 
and they cpiickly showed what Iroldncss and 
i-esoluticai could do in a country toi-n by 
dis.scnsions and riddhui with ciKMuies of the 
Soviet. They captiir-rnl Kazan, and there 
seized the Russian Stat(‘ 'Pr-casuiy of t‘()r>,()0(),()00 
held b\ the BolshcviNts ; they drov(^ th(^ 
enemy out of Tch(*lial)irisk, tlu' Buro]c»aii 
tcr-rnirius of the Siberian Kailway ; anrl ( lie 
w'hole length of the railway, frean the Volga 
far into Siberia, passed into their* hands. They 
even ^played an irnpor-tant ])Hrt in an incident 
which shap(Ml the future of Sibiaian (Jovei-n- 
ment. At the end of May, allving themselves 
with a party of moderate Russians, including 
the peasant co-opei*ative societies and the 
indu.strials ainl traders, they overthrew the 
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Bolslu'vists aiul akhd at tlu* l)itth of tho 
Siberian ( {ovorrniuait of Omsk, the forerunner 
of the most tiopeful instniinent of Siberian 
i'e;,;»'nerat ion wliieh the eoiintry had yet seen, 
t hr Ministry (d’ Admir'al Koltehak. 

As has been said, the (V,eeho -Slovaks did not 
trav'el across Siberia fis an army, but in 
seatti'ied detaehments of varying strength, 
strtdeliing over thousands t>f miles of railway, 
and e.uly in dune their vanguard rcwhed 
Vladivostok, the great Silx'rian har])our on the 
Paeifie. This foree, numlx'ring 1 0,000 men, was 
undt‘r the (.•ommand of (h*iu*ial Diteriehs, one 
of the most distinguished yoimg oHieers of the 
Alex(Meff school, who had proved liis rapacity 
Director of Military Operations in the 
brilliant (lalieian eam])aign of lOli-lo. The 
nrri\'al of tlu* Czech wairiors was irksome to 
the l(»eal Ikilshevists, who were rebellious to 
all authority and wlio showed tlieir resentment ; 
V)ut Diteriehs and his men w’eie fully ca]>i5blt» of 
controlling thi'se giaitry. d’hey also took 
possession of th(' militaiy stores, and thus 
sav'ed these* imnu'nse depots, sent by the Allies, 
from being employed against them by tho 


KAZAN. 

Where the Czechs seized the Russian State 
Treasury held by the Bolshevists. 

enemy. The Bolshevists w(;re only too anxious 
for the Czechs to be shipped to Europe, but by 
this time the |)lans of the latter had changed. 
On .June 3 the first ste|) ts the admission of tho 
(^zocho-Slov ak nation as an Ally had been taken 
by tlie British Oovernment .w hich r(x;ognized tho 
Czecho-Slox ak Army as an Allied and belligerent 
unit. This important st(*p soon to be followed 
l)V other .Allies which was in some measure a 
tribute to their own indomitable conduct, 
compk't(*lv changed the ( zechs status ^ their 
desire now’ was to help the Allies, and as their 
services would l)e more imm(*diately eftective 
in Siberia in the now' rapidly approaching 
period of Allied intervention, th(*y decided to 
remain. Meainvhile, a body of some .5,000 of 
their com|)atriots w'as in imminent danger near 
Lake Baikal, far to tlie wt'st. Early in July 
they were reported to be in full ]^ossession of 
Irkutsk ; then there was a complete absence of 
all new's from them for a month, causing intense 
anxiety. Ceneral Diterichs’s men were patheti- 
cally anxious to fly to their rescue, but were 
n'stramed by tlitf Allies, w ho were now nearly 
ready. How they w'ero ultimately saved wdll be 
recorde<l later, for the story of tlieir relief 
belongs more properly to the issue of the larger 
ojicrations which followed upon Allied interven- 
tion, the history of which now claims attention. 

'I'he proposal to send troops to Siberia had 
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hc*eii iinfler disciHsion for at least six months, 
'rhe problem hero was lUfteront from the general 
question of intervention in Russian aft‘aii*s, 
because during the titanic struggle with 
hiidondorlf’s last offensive in l^^’anee, whicli 
absorbed every energy of the Western Allies 
tlie burden of any action to be tak(Mi must fall 
upon Japan. On the other hand, the very aim 
of the Allies was to bring about the? rcisurrection 
and unity of RiLssia, as the Cerrnan desire was 
the dismemberment of Russia ; and tliis being 
our purpose, and the memories of the Riisso- 
Jairanese War so i*ecent, there was at least a 
possibility (so it was urged, with considerable 


the only Power able to act with the necessary 
promptitude, should send the bulk of the 
troops, accompanied by d(‘tachmonts of a few 
thousand men from all the chit‘f Allied countries 
Tlio first declared purpose of the expedition 
was the rescue of the Czeclio-Slovaks. At the 
same timi* it was announced in tlie most public 
and solemn manner that there was no intention 
to interfere with the political sovereignty of 
Russia nor in its internal affairs, or to impair 
its territorial integrity. Xt*if her was it intended 
to undertake for the Russians the burden of 
re-establishing order : our sole purpose w^as to 
render such aid as sliould be acceptalile to t he 



CZhCHO-SLOVAKS PARADING FOR MASS BFFORE GOING INTO BATTLE AT 
NIKOLSK (USSURI). NEAR VLADIVOSTOK. 

In fronti leaning on his otne, is General Diterichs. 


force) that we should defeat our purpose and 
excite the distrust of Russians if a purely 
Japanese expedition were landed on Russian 
soil. There w'ere, too, consulcrable elements 
in Japan which, to say the least, showed 
no enthusiasm for intervention. For long, 
therefore, Japanese action remained in 
abeyance, whilst the Chancellories discussed. 
In April, Japanese marines and a few^ British 
bluejackets w^ere lamied at Vladivostok, but 
their mission was limited to quelling the 
disorders at that port, whei*e the buildings of 
Japanese firms had been looted and Japanese 
killed. It became clear, however, as time went 
on that some action was inevitable. In July 
definite proposals were made by the United 
States to Japan, and these were accepteci in 
I'okyio, the arrangement being that Japan, a,s 


Russian people themselves in thf'ir endt'avours 
to regain control of their own affairs, their own 
h'rritory, ami th(*ir own destiny.* For which 
[lurposc a small cxprMlition was to remain 
behind in Siberia, aftei- a way had been opened 
into the country, for flu? steadying of any 
etTorts at self-government or self-d(‘fonce. 

The military posit ion in thf^ Far lOast at this 
moment was as follow's : Somewh(>re east of 
Lake Ihiikal were the 5,000 Czcchf)-Slovaks, 
completely isolated. From t his point (uistwani 
— a stretch of over 1,000 miles — the Bolshevists 
w'crc in possession of the Amur Railway to 
KhaTjarovsk. From Khabarovsk they ha<l 
advanced aouthw'ards towards Vladivostok, and 
a w^cak force of Cossacks and Czeclis had to 

♦Slatoment isMUfd by tho United States Acting 
Secretary of State, August 4, 1918. 
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I)cf<>i<* (hom. The main line of nrlvance 
into (’onfnil Siborin, howover, was the ('iiinesc' 
Etusteni Jhiilway. wtiieh runs west from 
\’Ia(iivost()k, through Kharbin, and joins the 
Sif)erian Hailway at Karimskaya. At the point 
w here it crosses the Husso-Manelnu ian frontier 
S(‘ineriofl’’s force Wiis oi)erating, and froin there 
to \'ladi\'ostok it was only thinly patrolled, 
'the flanger of the position was from a descent 
on this railway from the north before the 
Allies eouhl bring their weight to bear. 

'the Hrilisli w{*re tlie tirst to land on August 3. 
IIHS. A Kreiadi detachment arriv(>d on the t)th, 
and the leading troops of the .Iatiane.se con- 
lingent on the Pith. Later I h<‘re were to follow 
Americans, (’ana<lians, Italians and Serbians, 
tl»c whole ('xpctlition being under (leiieral 
Otani. whf) had lattdy eommanfled the Japane.se 
garrison at 'rsingtau.* 'Fhe threat to th(> Allies' 
connnunications cpiickly <lev(doped. Four 
thousand Holshe\ists wen* embarked in 
steamers on Lake KhaTidva, about 100 miles 
north of Vladivostok, and after being landed 
* At a tanch lalor data, in March, lOia, the elfeclives 
of the Allied forces in Siberin, apart from the Hussiatis, 
\vu'< give n by M. Piclion ns follows: — t 'zee ho- Slovak-. 

; Poles, 12 , 000 ; Scrbimis, 4 , 000 ; Riiinniiiuns, 
4 , 000 ; Italinris. 2 . 000 ; Piitish, I.tiOO; French, 760 ; 
.lapancsi*, 2H,(M»0 (half t h»' .Inpancsr force had then 
h *i‘n withdraw I ) : Ainn-icaM., 7..V)0 ; Canadians, 4 , 000 . 


were sent forward to cut the V'hidivostok- 
Kharbin Railway. This mov^e w’as nicely calcu- 
lated to upset the Allies' plans, for at this 
iiioineiit thcj bulk of the troops were not yet in 
position ; but the Japaneses acted promptly, 
scatttTod the enemy and left strong guard.s to 
protect the railway tuimels. 

Meanwhile, on the main front in Ussuri (the 
mo.st easterly province of Siberia, north of 
V^ladivostok), the first blow' wtis struck by the 
RoKshovists, and the Allied line had to bc^ with- 
drawTi six miles. Ja(>anese and American 
reinfore(‘ment.s, however, wf^re raj>idly arriving 
on th(^ scene, and wdthin a hwv days a quick 
change was w'rougiib in the aspect of affairs. 
On August 24 all the Allied forces began a 
forwaril movement, the Hritish, French, Czechs 
and (\).ssack.s being in the centre, arnl the 
Japane.se on tlie flank.s. (lem'ral Otani thrust 
forward his left fiank, ca[)tured tw'o armoured 
trains, and got astritle the railway, running due 
north, in the enemy's rear. The .Japanese, by 
arriving in sucli for c<j, had completely siiiprisefi 
the enemy. With a broken front the BolslHA'ists 
rapidly went to pieces ; a general sauve i/iii pent 
follow'ed, and an excellent oppt)rtunity had 
arriv’ed for tlu* employment of cav'ulry. The 
active* .fapanesc horsemen left the infantry fur 
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CZhCHO-SLOVAK TROOPS AND JAPANESE MARINES IN VLADIVOSTOK. 


iK'liind, covering hundreds of niih's, and 
arriving on September 5, with a ilctachnu'nt of 
Cossacks, at the enemy’s h(‘a(lfpiart<‘rs at 
Khabarovsk, 400 miles north of Vladi\'C)stok. 
So precipitat(^ had been the flight that when 
the pursuing eav^alry e!itere<i the town they 
found the famous * bridge which crosses tlie 
mighty Amur in 17 gigantic spans, quite 
untouched : disorder and neglect were apparent 
cverywhert*, and it was an eloquent sign of the 
disorganization whiehhad overtaken tlie enemy, 
and of a pretty poor state of <liscipline also, that, 

1 hough they wei e deficient in artillery and equip- 
ment, they left behinfl them 1 20 guns and a con- 
siderable amount of rolling stock on the railway. 

The overwhelming success of these move- 
ments in the I'ssuri province ha<l placed 4he 
security of the Kharbin line b<>yond question, 
anti the way was now clear for the main 
operation, the opening of the road into the 
centre of Siberia and the succouring of the 
isolated Czeclis in '^Pransbaikalia. From these 
gallant men little more dt'finite news lia<l come 
tlu’ough ; th(dr whereabouts evtai were un- 
known, and dark forebodings filled the minds 
of (hmeral Diterichs and his relief force. They 
were known to be very short of munitions, food, 
and clothing as was the case, ind<?ed, witli 
most of these Czeeho-Slovak bands during their 
long migration • the setison was late, and the 
effort to rescue them became a race against the 
(li'ead Siberian winter. In the meantime, how- 
('ver, the Japanese had’ been acting energf^tically. 


A detachment under Chmeral Fujii had reached 
Marichuiia Station on the frontier of Trans- 
))aikalia on August 2.‘h and the main body 
arrived in tlie \icinity on the foyowing day. 
Those pow('rful supports, togeth(‘r with 
(General Diterichs’s (’/(‘chs, who werf* now 
arriving on thc^ scene, providcul a powerful 
ba(;king f-o Semenoff's (’ossacks (who actCMl as 
the spear point of the Allied forci^s), ensuring the 
(’ossacks’ communications, bc'sides ha\'ing an 
important moral efh'ct on the enemy. The Cos 
sacks had latterly becMi going forward again, and 
now reache<l Olovyanna on the Orion, mor-e than 
half way to Karimskaya. By this time news of 
the collapse' in Fssuri must have' re*ached tht» 
Bolshevists, wliost? forc('s melted away into the 
Amur country. Suddenly there was a com- 
plete transfoiination in the position. Ceru'i'al 
Diterichs had hardly moved over the Man- 
churian frontier* to bi*ing relief to his har'd- 
pressed countrynu-ii wla^n, to the sur*pris(* of 
everyone, Oeuer*al Oaida arrived with them at 
Semenoff's camp at Olovyanna, half-way t<» 
Kai-imskaya Junction. Thus the fii'st ol)je<‘t 
of the .Allied intervraition was achieved at 
a stroke, the road was open into the cenfi*e 
of Siberia, and (laic la’s men w«a’e soon enthu- 
siastically greed ing the CV.ee hs who had been 
brought by (jeneial Diternchs from Vladivostok. 

This unexpected clirna.K came as th(» end of a 
long and vigorous ofTort on the part of Oeneral 
Oaida’s command. Fnknown to his friends of 
the relief force he luvl made a resolute thrust 
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from Lako Baikal, cutting his way through nil 
opl)osi( ion. A thrilling account was given 
afterwards of how at the beginning of his 
march the numerous tunn(‘ls south of l^ake 
Ihiikal were saved from destruction at the 
hands of the Bolshevists. Tlu' safety of these 
ttiiUK^Is was of considerable importance, since 
the railway on which all dep(aided would 
prol)ahly h(^ interrupted for many months 
if th(*y were destroy<Ml, Tin? story told 
was that the encany rushed up a car-load 
of dynamite pa.st a lonely Czt'ch sharpslioobu* 
posted on a hill top, who tirc^d a bullet 
through the car, ('xploding the contents aind 
blowing up buildings and men. The Bolshevists 
tri(‘d to bring up fresh s!ippli('s, but it was too 
late, the Czechs w’cre a<lvancirig, and this 
country w^as soon in their solid possession. 
Tluy marched east in three columns, lietween 
tin* railway and the Mongolian frontier, defeated 
or over awed into retn*at the Bolshevists wher- 
ever they met tliem, and in this way pushed 
through all opposition for ^iOU miles till they 
reacl»e(l the advanced guard of the relief force. 

This sudden development mciant that com- 
munication over the w'liole distance between 
Vladis'ostok and the Volga w^as restored. 
Munitions could now" be brought to any point 
on the railway where the Czechs were fighting, 
and the friends of order and sound government 
wen' assured of a. backing W"ith the material 
n'sources of the Allie?^, and (‘ould proceed wdf h 
tlie m*gatuzation of their own forces. Internal 
reconstruction, liowever, would take time to 
achieve*, and at pn'sent the conditions in 
Silu-ria w('re highly unsatisfactory. Material 
assistance of all kinds was urgently needed. 
The country was disorganized and industry 
paralyzed. W hat government there w"a.s w"a.s 
hai'diy yet set on its legs ; there w’as great 


confusion as to the question of authority, and 
friction constantly arose betw"e<*n the military 
and civil pow’ora. The pi'ople t liemaelve.s were 
not ready for the ra|>id change that had como 
about. Th(' majority of the jieasants had not 
y(‘t grasped the situation, and were kept in the 
dark as to the objects of the Allied troop.s - 
then* remained, indeed, many [)assive Bolshe- 
vists among them, tluiugli they darofl not act 
ojienly. Cerman agent.') were everywhere, 
busily making mi.schief, and fuisoners were 
unguarded in the towns, mixing w’ith the 
|)o[)ulation and fomenting hostility to the 
Allie.s. Added to this wii-i the di.sorganization 
of the 8il)erian Kailway, the great arterial 
route of all tratlic, which w’a.s w'orking with 
exa>«perating inefficiency, an (aiormotis propor- 
tion of its rolling stock being hors de cornbnL 
'Die railway in a sense w as the Key to tlie wdiolo 
sit nation ; it was essential for eontrolling the 
country and for bringing in munitions, and 
without it the front on the Volga would collapse 
and Siberia revert to chaos. 

Jn Miis umstitisfactory condition of affairs 
the arrival of Allied troo[>s in the centre of the 
country liad a steadying elToet. It had been 
dofdded that while the actual fighting at the 
front v^as to be left to the Russians and the 
Czechs, detachnu‘nts of British, American, 
French, Italian and other Allied troops were 
to be quartered in the chief (owns as a visible 
sign of the moral support given to the Govern- 
inorit. The .lajianese in considerable strength 
patrolled the easK?rn part of the Siberian Kail* 
way -perhaps the most lawless region in the 
country— and a battalion of the Middlesex 
Regiment (followed at a later date by a detach- 
ment of the Harnpshires, who had come straight 
from a hot summer in India !) went to take up 
winter quarters at Omsk. The Middlesexos, 
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who travelled thither in Oetober, were joyfully 
welcomed at the stations en route, and their 
visit made a marked impression, l^etween 
I rkutsk and Omsk their journey was interrupted 
by a dramatic incident, which will servH’i very 
well to illustrate the state of the country. 
In command of tlu^ battalion uas Colonel John 
Ward, the redoubtable J.abour member for 
Stoke, who after distinguished war service in 
other Held«, hatl come to Siberia with his com- 
mand in August, and been decorated for his 
conduct in the Ussiu-i camj^aign. d’he troop 
train arrived at the station of Zema, wdiere the 
driver was hold U|> by armed men and thrc^atoned 
with shooting if he refused to leave his post and 
join a strike. An alarm by bnglc sounded at 
once, and the Middlesex men tuiTied out and 
took control of the station. Inquiries revealed 
the fact that orders had been sent ilown the 
line ordering a general strike, and the startling 
information was receivc'd that a large foree of 
armed TJolslu^vists was in the neighbourhood. 
Colonel Ward marc lied a detachment into the 
town, arrested the leader, occupied the work- 
shops and public buildings, and by this show' 
of force jiersuaded the strikers to return to 
w^ork next morning. Furtliei, in view of the 
truculence of armed Bolshev'ists, both inside 
and outside th<? tow’^, and the possibility of 
eoncerteil action between tlieui, he ordered the 
surrender of amis by a (ixed hour, threatening 
trial by martial law for defaulters. The w hole 
proceeding might appear somewhat high- 
handed, and hardly consistent with our profes- 
sions of non -interference, but it never occurred 
to anyone to associate the level -headeil and 
democratic John Ward with such action ; and, 
as a matter of fact, it was le/irnt afterw ards tliat 
the projected strike w^a.s part of a deliberate 
plan to stop tht» transport of troops, and was 
admittedly dictated by political motives. 

In time the presence of Allied troops produced 
the steadying effect hoped for, but lief ore this 
could happen the Russians had to reconstruct 
their gov^ernmental machine, which at tliis 
time w'as about as un.satisfactory as the .state 
of the comitry itself. Siberia was on the eve 
of a political crisis, which was to determine 
w hether the country w^as to submit to a set of 
unpractical politicians who were playing with 
Rolshcwisrn, or to build up a govermnent and 
»m amiy on fimi foundations. There w'cre, in 
point of fact, two Governments, and the tluality 
arose in this way. In September there had 
met at Ufa, beyond the Urals, a Conference, 


summoned to form an All-Russian Government 
from the parties opposed to Lenin. PYom tliis 
Conference — which included 100 members of 
the Russian (Constituent As.sombIy, w'hich the 
Bolshevists had so cynically swept aside, and 
wdiich waspredoininantly Socialist in eomjilexion 
— theri‘ i.sKiiod a body of five? members, called the 
Directory, w’hich w’as to assume the reins of 
pow'tT and sit at Omsk. On the otlier hand 
there was the Siberian Govermnent, created 
in May, as we have seen, with the aid of the 
(C/.eelio-SloN'aks. This Govermnent, w^hoso 
shade of polities may be f described as Demo- 
cratic (Conservative, was in being, had made a 
beginning with the raising of a new’^ Russian 
Army, an<l had won public recognition ; 



COLONEL JOHN WARD, M.P. 
Commanded a battalion of the Middlesex Reiliment 
at Omsk. 
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moreover — a very jiowerfiil factor —it was in 
posscHsioii of the Iliissiaii fc>tatt) treasuie of 
captured by the Czecho-Slovaks 

at Kazan. 

In other cinuuustances a combination be- 
tw'ireii two such discordant elementH would 
have bt'cn iinpoHsihIc, but botli knew that 
until a united (Jovermnent was formed which 
(•(MiM be really re^anied as representative 
thevi* would he no Allied support or rec-ognition. 
Ainl ihi*^ was a consideration c^f the first im* 
poitanc(‘. Without the prestige that it would 


consequences were bound to be so ruinous to 
discipline that it led to a coup d'etat in which 
the Directory was swept away, and. its leading 
Socialist members placed under arrest. 

In this crisis a very interesting incident 
occurred, which showed the great importance 
attached by the Siberians to Allied, and especially 
British, goodwill. At this moment Colonel John 
and the men of the Middlesex battalion 
were making a tour of the front at the invitation 
of the Czeclis, and in company with Admiral 
Koltchak, the Minister of War. Suddenly, in 



UFA. HIE SCENE OF THE 

coiitii* aii’.d flu* cipiipmcnt lor the Arir.y which 
tfjr Allia's )ilon(* CDuId snp|)ly, no real pros(M‘rity 
lor iir»y ( Jo\ ci nmont was possible. For Siberia 
liad 0.0 munition lactories, its new troops 
po.sses.se<l few rifle.s, and at Omsk the recruit. s 
I'ould be seen drilling in tat*ere<l boots and 
liieatcoats made of saeking. A compromise 
was arranged, leaving the Directory, it i.s true, 
ill a jMedominant position, and for a few' w'tn^ks 
tliis ])reearious arrangement worked. Hut the 
eaii.ses of discord wore too jirolound. Dificrene<\s 
arose at once, which wt're brought to a head by 
a manifesto, which reealli*d only too plainly the 
fatal and sinister influences which had wre<-kcd 
the f»ld Kiissiaii Army. It elaiined for the 
Hohliers tliose “political liberties” wiiich 
produced in 1017 the “fraternization” with 
the (Jennans, and declaimed against the 
“ okl-style diseiplini* ” which was iMung instiliod 
into 1 lie new army. The l^ireetory, it i.s trn<% 
were not actually responsihlo for this manift‘sto, 
hut at least it harl tlieir tacit a|;pro'.'al, and its 


ALL-RUSSIA CONFERENCE. 

the midst of this tour their train, instead of 
procM'eding west, turned east and steamed 
<lireetly back to Omsk. Th<* \’<»ry night after 
their return the Directory w'as removed, its 
leaders disapj^eared, and there W’as little doubt 
what their fate would be at the hands of the 
Cossack officers wdio liad engiiieereil the coup. 
Colonid ,lohn Ward promptly wrote to Admiral 
Koltchak intimating in pretty plain terms that 
if the arrested men were disposed of without a 
proper trial, it would have a very painful effect 
on Britisli public opinion. His protest was 
heeded, the Directory leaders were deported to 
(Miina, and, moreover, Koltchak took im- 
mediate steps to put himself right with the 
British public. *110 called on Colonel Ward, 
and explained that though he w*as, in effect, a 
Dictator, he had no idea of encouraging reaction 
or ri^toring the Monarchy ; that if the country 
was to be saved there must be a practical 
Government and a disciplined army ; and that, 
against his will, he had been obliged to assume 


•.'■Ml 


ADMIRAL KOLTCHAK. 

Who became Supreme (iovcrodr of Siberia in November, 1918. 


tho supreme position, with the object of 
establisliing a Constitutional Government. 
Koltchak’s sincerity ftould not be doubted, and 
from this day forward the Allies did their 
utmost to giv’e him sympatlietic backing and 
to place him firmly in power. 

The new form of Government was much 
Ix'tter fitted for. dealing with the Rusipan 
cliaraeter than that which it supplanted. 

I ’ractically absolute power was vested in one 
iMtin for the express purjiose of making the 
■ Military effort of tho State efficient. The new 
• uler was a remarkable man, as his brilliant 
u eer as a sailor attested. He had sailed the 


Arctic as an (‘xplorer, liad organized the defence 
of the Halt ie, and was a full admiral in command 
of the Black S(^a Fleet when the revolution 
arrived. In those (rritieal days a dramatic 
moment arrived when tlie Bolshevist sailors 
forcibly took possession of the Fleet, and amid 
the bloody scenes that ensued he flung his 
sword into the sea rather than truckle to the 
disortlorly rabble about him. In Siberia much 
of the strength of his position consisted in his 
detaehmenf from the extremists on both sides. 
Tho country was full of reactionaries. They 
w'ore, indeed, a more serious danger to him than 
tho Bolshevists themselves : but he soon made 
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it cUmit* Hint ho wonM i»ov(fr b(M!om« thoir 
iiKstrinnonl, boiti^ coiivincod that tho old regime 
(lisasti’ous to Jvussiti. .His first net wtis to 
issno tlic following proolaniafioii, in which ho 



THE EAST RUSSIA OFFENSIVE. 


opitoinisod. ^^ith charactoristic frankness, the 
policy which ho intondod to pursue : 

I’he AlhUnsKia Goverumont has bc«n abolishcfl. 
Tin? Council of Ministers took upon itself the whoh‘ 
power in the country, hikI has giv^»n it to mo, Koltchak, 
Admiral of the Kiissian Navy. Kaving received pow<‘r 
nt a difTieult moment, when civil war is proceeding, 
I declare that 1 will not follow a reactionary path, nor 
allow myself to be affected by party strife. My aim 
is to organize the Army, so as to be able to fight and 
conquer the Bolshevusts, and to be able to maintain 
law and older in the land, that the people may, without 
restraint, select the fonn of Gov;'rnment which they 
desire, and realize the high ideal of freedom now pre- 
vailing tliroughout the world. I ask you, citizens, to 
stand firm together, to control JlolsheviHin, and make 
saerifiet^s for th<? eountry. 

(Signed) Koltchak. 

This pruiioimcefnent intule an cxetdient im- 
pression in Siberia, hut it rcrnainod to be seen 
what would he tlie elTect of the coi4p iVeUit at 
the front. It was very neeossary that the 
r^zeeh soldiers, as well as tho Russians, should 
)>(‘ won over. Tho (V.eehs held the greater part 
of the lint* west of the I'rals, and, until tht? 
traiuint; of the mnv SiViiu-iaTi Ai’rny was ooiu- 
ph'teil, the stability of the whole position 
lorgoTy (lopoudod upon them. Hut they were 
not in a \ ery traotable mood ; 40 per rent, of 
their nuiuViers had fallen in l>atfle, and being 
worn out witli ooustant fighting, they were 
heooniiiig tire<J of all the saerifiees they had to 
make without being able very clearly to foresee 
the issue. As demoerats and Socialists they 


were suspicious of Koltchak \s arbitrary usurpa- 
tion of power, 'j'hey declared that tho cohp 
was contrary to Czech ideas, and large 
numbers Mathditiw from tho front. So cni- 
harrassing did their intervimtioii in Siberian 
affairs become that General Syrovy, thoir 
commander, issnerl to them a pre-ernptory 
order to cease from meddling in politics on pain 
of death. 13y a happy fortune, however, a 
lepresentative of the Czech Government in 
Kiiroj )0 arrived at this juncture in the Urals 
in tho |;)‘'i‘^on of General Stefanik -that ro- 
mantic figure, airman, pi o{>agandist, and 
.Minister of War, who had served tho national 
cause in so many lands during the war and who 
was killed wliilo flying a few months later. Ho 
visited all the Army units, dissolved the recal- 
citrant Czechs’ Committee and by an a|'>pro- 
piiate eoiti hi nation of persuasiveness and 
authority, succeeded in convincing them that, 
as they owed evxirything as a nation to the aid 
and eountenaueo of tho Allies, they were in 
honour bound to act loyally towards them and 
their friends. Thus the trouble was smoothotl, 
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and the troops wliich had retired returiieil to 
the front. 

Admiral Koltclmk had said when he caint? to 
[)ower that if he was able to retain ofliee for a 
month the now army which he had created 
would be able not only to hold the l^rals but to 
lake the offensive. It was composed of ex- 
f(illent material, mostly stalwart young men of 
I he peasant class ; while, to provide reserves 
for later operations, conscription was put in 
force, and training schools for oflicei’s w’ere set 
Ilf) in the (-hief towns. In this work the British 
force under (General Knox waS able to lend 
v aluable assistance, particularly in the technical 
branches. British Army methods were taugtit, 
and whatever was found to be an iinfirovement 
on the Russian practice w»as embodied in tlie 
training of the new troops. 

In November the Russians wwe able to take 
over the Ural front, relieving the Czechs, who 
w^cmt into l•eserve. The new vigour of tlu' 
military administration was very quickly 
apparent. The Bolshevists’ left wing w'as then 
tlii’catening Ekaterinburg, a place of senti- 
mental interest as w'cll as of economic impor- 
tance, for it was at Ekaterinburg that the Tsar 
and his family had been foully murdered in the 
preceding spring; while the town was also 
the centre of the Uia), mining district and an 
objective of value to the enemy, owing to the 
.scarcity of metals in Russia. I’he Sil»erian Army, 
as it may be called, though it was largely re- 
cruited in East Russia as well tis in Siberia, 
came out well from this first trial. It suc- 
ceeded in rolling up- the enemy’s left wing, 
thus warding off the danger to Ekaterinburg, 
and capturing a thousand prisoners. 

'I’his was a promising preliminary to the com- 
ing offensive, which was opened about the 
middle of the month in the I’erm region. Since 
the summer, when the Czechs dominated the 
Volga valley and held Kazan and Samara, 
a change liad come over the scone, and the Bol- 
shevist front liad been carried much farther east. 
It ran at this time from near V^orkhoturie in the 
north, €3ast of the large tow'u of Perm, then 
south-west tow^ards Sarapul on the Kama, and 
south to the Siberian Railway near Bugulina. 
On this line the enemy had thei^ First, Second, 
'riiird and Fifth Armies, aggregating 115,000 
men. From north to south the positions of 
tlieso armies w'ere as follows : — Third Army, 
Perm; Second Army, Sarapul ; Fifth Anny, 
Ufa ; First Army, south ot the Siberian Rail- 
way. Far the strongest of these armies was 


that before Perm, which town the enemy was 
certain to defend stoutly, because it was not 
only an ai’senal of military 8U[>plies, but pos- 
sessed large factorie.s for the production of the 
Red Army’s requirements. It says much for 
the confidence of Admiral KoItcJiak that this 
w'as the sector chosen for the chief attaok. 
The commanders of tho new army were young 



MAJOR-GRNBRAL SIR A. W. FORTESGUE 
KNOX, K.G.B. 

Cqmmanded the British Force in Siberia. 

men. General Popelaeff, who led in the Perm 
sector, being only 2S. On December 1(5 tho 
junction of the Perm-V^‘rkhoturie lino with 
the branch from Solitamsk w'as cajjturod, with 
much rolling stock and 2,000 prisoners. Pope- 
laefT’s troo[)s w^ero then w'ithin 'lo miles of 
Perm, which w^as reported as benng evacuated. 
A w^eok later they were in tho town. One cohunn 
laid marched 17 miles in a day, wdiich, con- 
sidering tho heavy clotliing worn and the 
severity of the w’^euther — the tem[)eraturo 
varied from 15 to 40 degrees below zero Fahr. — • 
w'oa a remarkable perfoniiance. There was 
severe fighting in the streets of Perm, which 
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erulecl in the fmeiny being defeatocl and driv^en 
out along the railway towards X’iatku. Before 
the operation was closed f he number of prisoners 
taken reatthod the formidable total of 30,000, 
wliile an enormous number of thi^ enemy were 
kilhnl or died of cold : tlie Bolshevist Tliird 
Anny was practical ly destroye<l. 

At first largo results were expected to flow 
from the l*erm victoiy. Hopes were enter- 
taiiunl that the w’hole Bolshevist position 
would bo Hhakeii, esjiecially when Poiielaeff’s 
troops turned south in a threatening movement 
directed to the outflanking of the adjacent 
annit's. it soon apfieared, howx*v'er, that the 
otTensive had spent its force. I Unfortunately, 
th(‘ troops hud sutTered severely from the cold, 
thei’c were countless eases of frostl»ite, and the 
ia i\‘alioiis of the campaign, in a climate where 
men wlio are stricken down wouniled are frozen 
stiif within a very short time, somewhat .shook 
the army's moral, "rhese first Kussian lev’ies, 
though spirited in attack, proved to be deficient 
in staying pow'(*r — a deflect, however, which 
would prolidbly be remedied when they became 
tried eampaiguers. Moreover, almost at the 
.same time that ( h*n(‘ral I’opelacff was winning 
his spin’s at Penii, the Bolshevists were pushing 
a vigorous offensive against the Siberian left 


wing, 300 miles to the south, which had results 
of oven greater strategical import than the* blow 
in the north. For it carried their front far for- 
ward to the extreme limits of European Russia 
and oven beyond into Turkestan, where they 
linked up with the local Soviet forces, and thus 
ensured for themselves much ni’oded supplies 
of food and cotton from that area. I'ho net 
result of the X^overnber and December opera- 
tions, therefore, so far as territory was cou- 
eerued, was a gain to the Bolshevists. It 
w'oidd seem also that the Siberian Armj^’s 
Staff had made a miscalculation when they 
w'eakened so greatly their southern front for 
the sake of the Perm offensive*. 

During the depth of the winter field opera- 
tions were impossible, but the Koltchak 
Government was usefully engaged in perfecting 
its military machine and building up the 
mechanism of the State. Though it hekl 
firmly the reins of power, it w-as embarrasHed 
by many enemies, both those who w’anted to 
depose it and those who were anxious to 
quicken its pace?. "J'o tlie latter category 
belonged the Monarchists ; to the fonner the* 
semi- Bolshevists and the direct agents of 
Lenin, whose poisonous infiuence found a 
fruitful fi(‘ld among the discon tenitod w’orkinc'n. 



hkaterinburg. 

The scene of the slaughter of the Tsar and bit family. 
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PART OF A TRAIN WRECKED BY BOLSHEVISTS AT BAIKAL. STATION. 


soured by the inevitable hardships of ilu^ tinu*. 
and the unusual privations of the wint(»r — the 
coldest that Siberia had known for many yeai*s. 

In Omsk those conditions were aggras ated by 
the enormous influx of refugees, who had 
swollen the normal population of 100, OOO to 
six times that numbeiv^using dense overcrowd- 
ing and under-feeding, to which were added 
the miseries of typhus and cholera epidemics. 
Prisoners of war, back from their long captivity 
in Germany, also flooded into Omsk and other 
towns, thousands of them — a piteous spectacle 
-having made the whole journey across Russia 
on foot. Others, more fortunate, came by 
the railway, and it was a strange sight to see 
the eastward -bound train passing through 
Omsk with the ragged and half-starved 
wanderers covering it like locusts, clinging by 
the score to the engine, tender, footboards and 
‘•ouplings. Among the returning prisoners 
there was a constant infiltration of l^olshevist 
agents, who smuggled themselves into the 
country in order to. tamper with the fidelity 
of the troops or to keep alive their restless 
[iropaganda. More than once plots aiming 
at the overthrow ,of the Government were 
<liscovered. One desperate ens^erprise of this 
>^ort gave the people of Omsk a day’s fright in 
^ he month of December, when a band of 
' onspirators plaimed to seize the railway at 
Kolomsino just outside Omsk, and having 
•’cleased the German and Bolshevist prisoners 
n the gaols, to urge the troops, in the midst of 


the confusion thus causes!, to revolt. Th(^ 
first part of the prognimmc axrtually succeeded, 
but the troops remained faithful, except two 
companies, which mutinied, deelaring them- 
selv^es in favour of tiu' Bolsh(‘vists. Thi.s jiiece 
of tiswhery was not n thing that a dictatorship 
was likely to deal with by half measures. 
The nnTilting trooi>s were surrounded diul 
surrendered, the Bolshex ists w(*ro driven into 
the forests, where many probably perished 
from the cold, and next day (it) conspirators 
and sohliers were coiirt-martia.l(‘d aiul shot. 

Among the Monarchists and reactionaries, 
who, as has been said, were an eleimait not less 
dangerous to a Government with the moderate 
aims of Koltehak than tin* Bolshe\ ists, was the 
Cossack General St*m(>noff, wlioin we have 
seen opening the way for the Gzechs into 
Siberia in the preceding August. Since then 
he hail sadly fallen from grace and was con- 
ducting a kind of irregular war entirely indc' 
pendent of all authority. Every train on the 
Siberian Railway had to run the gauntlet of bis 
men in ’Pransbaikalia — part of wbieb region, 
indeed, was popularly known as Som<*nofrs 
country and Chita as his capital. They collected 
the Chistoms dues belonging to the Omslv 
IVeasury, appropriated wagons and sold them, 
and successfully defied any int<M'ferenee with 
them. Whilst this continued ord<?rly govern- 
ment was impossible. Koltehak sent an 
officer to rcjplace Semenoff and to impose 
martial law at Chita, but apparently the 
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Cosstu'k wa« too stroog for him. It U 

tin unfortunate faet, only too typical of tlio 
disorder against which the Omsk (lovernment 
had to struggle, that 8emenoff continued to 
defy Admiral Koltchak during most of the 
wiiiUn*, aial though later he rmule suVaiiission 
and offered himself for a command at the front, 
it is uncertaiin to what extent tlje anomalous 
state of things in the Transbaikal country was 
ck'ared up. 

But neither Bolshevist sympathisers nor 
nuutionaritH coiild move Koltchak from the 
path of moderate and prudent stat(\sinanship 
which he had .set himself. '^Phe nascent confi- 
<lence in his rule was helped and stimulated 
by the sight of Allied uniforms in all the chief 
towns, and though th(^ Allied (Governments 
tru(‘ t(» their policy of allowing the Bu.ssians 
to work out their own salvation — did not scnid 
these trooj)s to the front, tlu'ir assistance in 
the cause of or<lci' and stable governmt'nt was 
none the less valuable. The two Britisli 
battalions the Middlcsexes and the Ham|)- 
shires nanainetl at Omsk, where they Va'came 
very popular. The presence (»f Oolonel John 
Ward, as (he very embodiment of British 
democracy, could not fail to be an asset to a 
Clovernnwnt which earnestly desired to con- 


vince a distrustful proletariat of t he genuineness 
of it.s intentions. In on^ respect the action of 
the Allies was not helpful. The proposal from 
the Peace Conference at Paris inviting the 
Siberians among other Russian groups to send 
tlelegates to meet the Bolshevists at Prinkipo 
had a deplorable effect, and was at once rejected. 
This unfortunate overture was the more to be 
regretted because of the i^xcellent impre.s8ion 
ivhich had been caused shortly before by a 
message of goodwill from the British CJovern- 
inent, followed by a similar message from the 
French, expressing sympathy with Koltchak’s 
attempt to establish a. free (rovi^rnment on the 
foundation of |)ul)lic confidence. But in spite 
of the n>isplaced efforts of Allied statesmen, 
and his owm many internal troidiles, Koltchak’s 
(Government retained with the greater part of 
the population the prestige wJiich it had won, 
largely owing to the ema’gy and strong personal 
influence of the “ iSupreme (lovernor ” himself. 

In the spring^of 1 9 1 9 all other interests wwe 
dwarfed by the re-opening of military operations. 
The offensive began in the middle of March, 
when aVjout a month remained before the spring 
thaw. Two big salients were thrust deep into 
the enemy’s line, the first from the neighbour- 
hood of Perm (where the Czech General Caida 
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was in command), the second, farthei- south, 
from Birsk (General Khangin commanding) 
which threatened the rear of the Bolshevist 
AiTny defending Ufa, lost by the Siberians 
some months before. The line was soon 
straightened out, and the troops ]>ressed on 
till the whole army was moving forward on a 
front of nearly 400 miles. Unfortunately, all 
this country is heavily woodt^d, afforded 
abundant cover for the rtdreatifig enemy, and 


to the east up to Orenburg won by the Bolshc*- 
vists in the preceding December. The enemy 
perceived this danger in time, and by strengthen- 
ing his forces on the high ground aboxit Sterli- 
tamak (between Ufa and the Orenburg-Samara 
line) siicceeiled for the time being in staving 
olT this tlireat to his deeply projec^ting nght 
vving and saving Orenbiu'g. 

Such was the position when the spring thaw 
towards the end of April compelled the Siberian 



RECRUITS FOR THE RED GUARD. 

Won over by a meiober of a Soviet, who is seen in civil! in dress behind the leader. 


blinding snowstorms also hampered the pursuit. 
'I’he young Russian National Army made light 
of all difliculties. They were now a thoroughly 
disciplined force, acting with great vigour and 
moving swiftly ; often wdth the aid of sleighs 
tliey rushed forward over tlie snow-covered 
country 40 miles in a single day. In tliis way 
Ivoltchak’s army recovered wMthin a month a 
big area varying from 100 to 200 miles in depth 
on a front ol over 300 miles. Ufa fell at the 
outset, and other important ^places captured 
were Sarapul and Tcliistopol on the Kama 
and Buguruslan, through which the army 
jirt^ssiM.! forward towards the Volga valley. 
At one moment it lookotl as though a still 
more important strategical result would be 
achieved by pressing south from Ufa w’ith 
such force as to render untenable all 1-he ground 


commanders to slow down o|>erations. Koh - 
chak’s new army, though it laid not achic*ved 
the highest strategic aim, and though it later 
lost some little ground in a Bolshevist coiintia*- 
offensive, had good grounds for congratu- 
lating itself upon th(' outcome of its effort. 
It had taken 10,000 prisoiuus from the 
enemy and accounted for many mon^ killed, 
it liad rescued from Bolsla^vist tyranny a \’ast 
tract of country, and was well plaecd for 
resuming its march to the Volga valley and 
beyond. Moreover, it possessed abundant 
reserves for renewing its effort on the return 
of favourable conditions, ami was at last 
admirably equipped, and furnished with plenti- 
ful munitions, thanks to tla^ Allies. Most 
important of all, the vigorous Government 
behind it was still unsliaken in the Ha<ldle and 
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its pro»tij?o was growing. At tho beginning of 
May it was recognized by the Archangel (tov- 
eminent — a similar step had alreaily been taken 
by General Denikin in tho South — sliowing that 
Russians beyond the borders of Siberia had 
come to see in Koltchak the only man who was 
capable of saving his country. The all-im- 
portant step of Allied recognition followed 
later at the end of the same month, a condition 
attached to the offer being that the Omsk 
GovtTnment should umlertake to respect th<‘ 
fr(‘edom of the itussian people and summon 
a Constituent Assembly as tiu' authority 
from which the powers of a future Hussian 


State would be derived. As the calling 
of a Constituent Asscnubly on a demo- 
cratic basis wa.s an essential part of Kolt- 
chak’s policy, there could be little doubt 
that these conditions woidd be accepted. 
Though the course of futui’o events could 
not be predicted with certainty, there seemed 
at last to bo reasonable grounds for hoping 
that the efforts of Koltchak and other patri- 
otic Russians would finally prevail against 
the Bolshevists and be successful in restor- 
ing to their country tho blessings of orderly 
and settled governmiait, of which it. had so 
long stood in nec*d. 
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I N this and a suhsornKRit chaptoi* will ho Mian to tla* fai- larger sortor of I li(‘ front dofoiRled 

given a resmin'' o^ the main o[)(*rations of for 51 monl fis l)y (he French. We are hound to 

(,ho Fri'iK^h army in Ihdgiimi aii<l France f»e more familiar, and to wish to he moi*e familiar, 

from tJic^ beginning lo th(‘ (‘iid of (Ir^ war, with (he names and aelii(W’(*ments of our own 

witli the object of presold ing a (M)nne('ted view g«*fierals ( lian wdtii ( lioso of the band of great 

of the predominant (lart playt'd by our gr«*at captains who undta* .joffnwind Foeh and Nivollo 

ally in meeting and defeating tlu' land forces and Retain ontgon(*ralled and outfought their 

of (he enemy. Rrussian and Bavarian and Saxon rivals. But 

[n a sense it is true that the victory was w'oii for all that, if vve arc to see the war in its true 

on the sea and not on land. W'ithout (lie pcrspfc-( ive, w(‘ eannot arford (.0 lose sight of 

British Fleet it wtiuM certainly not hav'c been tin? fact that after, as w'ell as before, the expan- 

W'ori at all. That has been frankly ailmitted sion of our Fx|>edi( ionary Foree into an army of 

by M. Cleineneeau and all thinking Frenchmen, Oont iiH'iitul pro|)ort ions, after, as well as hefort*, 

even by some who are inelinod (.0 he ungiMit'rou.s (hose mountains of ( fie weapons and stores and 

in their estimate of the comparativt' merits of machines of war came into being, the main 

the tw'O armies. For our |uirt it is na(urnl burden of (he (crrihle struggle on the western 

(and in this all Frenchmen are with us) that we froid fell on the shoulders of France, and but 

sliould regard as one of the greatest of (he for (lie line strategy of her generals and the 

miraeles which WTTe the outcome of the (h*rmau uiifliiichiiig self-saei ihce of lu i- soldiers must 

onslaught the incredibly rapid formation and over ami over again hav'c boi-ne her to her 

equipment by our “ iminilitary ” nation of the knees. 

huge armies w'hich not only iri jEiiropi' hut in A simple w ay to form a clear and just estimate 

many parts of Asia and Africa, sometimes in of the French share in the fighting in the western 

coojieration w'ith our Allies, but more often theatre of (he war, as far as it can be isolated 

by independent action, were such an invaluable from the efforts of the British and the other 

factor in the common fight for the common Allii's, is to divide the wdiole war into five 

<‘ause. It is natural that the eyes of tl 1 C people distinct periods, the campaigns of the years 

ef the British Isles and of our Colonies and Do- R.)14, 1015, 1016, 1017, and 1018. There is 

minions sfiould turn rather to the part of the naturally here and there a certain amount of 

w^i>stern field where our own men were engaged overlapping, especially in the case of the pro- 
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the Allies’ line and strike at the Channel ports 
liad been cheeked by the fighting on the Yser 
and in the first battle of Ypres, both siiles dug 
themselves in along the whole line of the four 
hundred miles from Nieuport to the Swiss- 
frontier, and settled down to the “nibbling” 
conditions of siege or trench warfare. 

During 1915 the fighting on the French 
sectoj’s of the front was almost wholly confined 
to this species of warfare, and a long series of 
minor but exhausting engagements in Artois, 
on the Aisne, in (^’hampagne, in tluj forest of the 
Argonne, on the lieights of the Meuse, in the 


On July 1, after the attack on Verdun had 
lasted for four months, the French and British 
logetlK^r began f heir joint o£E(?nsivo south and 
l orth of the Somme, and after making good 
progress in the fii*st biu*st continued to advance 
slowly till well on in the winter. 

In the spring of 1917, partly as the result of 
the weakening etfeet on their forces of the 
Somme offensive, partly in the hope of upsetting 
the plans for another big attack which they 
beiievxHl tlu; French had in view, the Germans 
suddenly, on Mareh 17, withdrew their armies 
between Arras and the Oise and fell back to 
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TRENCH WARFARE: FIRING GRENADES BEFORE ATTACKING WITH THE 

BAYONET. 


forest north of Pont-ii-Monsson, and in the 
Vosges, was broken only by the French offensive 
of September 25 on a 25-mi le front in Cham- 
pagne. 

Tn 1916, though trench warfare continued 
to be the rule on the greater part of the front, 
there were two further limited offensives of 
great importaneo. From tlfe end of February 
to the end of September the Germans kept up 
an almost continuous assault on the French 
positions in front of Verdun, but were after- 
wards deprived of nearly the whole of the 
ground they had gained by the two big French 
countK3r-attacks of October 24 and December 15. 


a new line running fr’om Lens through St. 
Quentin and La Fere to Barisis on the (uige of 
the forest of St. Gobain. This n^treat did nott 
however, prevent the Fri'iich from tlelivering 
the expected offensive. X month later, on 
the Aisn(‘, Nivelle attacl^ed along a front of 
about 31 miles betwetMi Soissons and Reims. 
The offensive was partially suspended from 
political motiv'cs hefon^ it had fulfilled all it 
had in view, but it gained a depth of three or 
four miles on a good stri>tch of the front of 
the attack and netted a large number of pri- 
soners. It was followed, all through the sum- 
mer, by a tremendous series of German and 
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FRENCH INFANTRYMAN OF 1914. 

Blue coat, red ** pantalons/' red kepi. 

Fronoh attacks and counter-attacks along the 
(Mieinin*d(*s-I)ames and in tho plain of Cham- 
pagne, and on October 23 tho lino was pushed 
some [iiiles fartlie?* forward, up to the valley of 
the Ailctti', by t he well-planned liniit<?d olTensivo 
on the fort of .Malniaisoii, a litth^ way north- 
cast of Soissons. Meanwhile, in Augvist, Fnmch 
Armies ucre <aigage<l in two <ither local offen- 
sives, one in Klan(l(>rs, where they fought side 
])y sidti with th<‘ British, the other in front of 
Verdun, wli(*ro on August 20 and the next 
h'W (lays the enemy were finally deprived of 
whole of the advantage which they liad 
gaiiK'd l)y their seven months’ campaign in 1916. 

1’h(‘ u(*ogra])hicai front, from the Chaimel 


to Switzerland , along which most of the fighting 
took place, falls, like tho war itself, into live 
sections, each of tliem about 80 miles in 
length. Tt is possible even without the help 
of maps to form an idea of the nature of the 
principal features of those five sections, measured 
along the line which remained the battle-front 
from November, 1914, to July, 1916, accurate 
enough to prove a useful guide in following 
the whole courst^ of ev^onts. 

The first section stretched nearly due south 
from Nieuiiort up the valley of the Yser to 
Dixmude and Y'pres, then in front of Mont 
Kemmel through Messines, across the Lys at 
Armcnticres, past La Bass^e, Loos, Lens, and 
V'imy, across the Scheldt at Arras, and up the 
\'allcy of the Ancre to Albert. The whole of 
this line, except for a fewv isolated heights such 
as Kemmel and the Messines and Viinv ridges, 
ran ov^er a vast low-lying plain on about the 
l(?vel of the sea as iar as Arras, south of 
which, for 20 miles, it crossed the belt of 
low hills, about three hundred feet in height, 
which run from the south of (’alais round tho 
west of 8t. Oiner, Bethune, and Arras to the 
south of (’ambrai and then continue along 
the north bank of tlu' Aisne to the plain of 
( ’hampagne, 

Tn the second section of the front, fi*om Alliert 
. to Berry-au-Bac (at the eastern extremity of 
this belt of high lands and plateaux), the line 
after crossing the SiJinme ran south past 
Chaulnes and Hoye over the Oise at Rih^court 
into the valley of the Aisne, round tlie bend to 
8oissons, and th«m nearly due east along the 
Aisne valley south of the belt of plateaux along 
the top ot which runs the ( Jiemin-des-Dames, 
past Missy, Vailly, and Honey out on to the 
plain to Berry-au-Bae, a little village on the 
Aisne 30 miles east of Soissons. The first part 
of this stretch, between the S(jmme and the 
Oiso, is an island of low groimd surrounded by 
wooded hills ; from the junction of the Oise 
and the Aisne at Comj>iegn(' there are two line.s 
of heights north and south of the Aisne valley 
running parallel to the riv(>r from which deep 
ravines run up into them at right angles. In 
the angle between ^the Oise and the Aisne is 
the forest of r-»aiglc, and south of tho Aisne, 
between Cornpiegne and Soissons, the forests 
of Cornpiegne and Villers-Cotterets, the last 
some distance hack from the river. East of 
Soissons, to the south of the river, and also on 
the north side as far os the Chemin-des-Dames 
atul tho Ailette, the lieights are comparafively 
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Open, but beyond the Ailetto, which here runs 
parallel to the Aisno, lies the formidable obstacle 
formed by the two forests of Coney and the 
massif of St. Gobain, north-east of which the 
<>onical hill on which Laon is built rises steeply 
from the plain. 

At Berry-au-Bac, in the third section, the 
line left the Aisiie and struck southwards over 
the low' ground in front of Heims, between, the 
X'esle on the w^est and the Siiippe arul tin? for- 
midable forts of Brimont and Nogent L’Abbesse 
on the east, dowm to the smaller fort of Pompelle 
about 10 miles south east of Reims. From 
liere it ran due east across the ( •hampagno plain 
south of the massif of Moronvillers across tlie 
centwe of the forest of the Argonne, arioth(n* 
network of steep ravines, to the liigh barrow- 
like downs north of Verdun. To the west of 
the stretch betw'cen Berry-au-Bac and Reims, 
and round the bend farther south for some 
distance between Reims and Moronvillers, 
(he French bad the advantage?, over a large 
horseshoe curve extending 10 miles north 
and 10 miles east of Reims, of excellent 
artillery positions on high ground, from which 
they looked down on the plain as one? looks at 
the stalls of a theatre from the dross circle, 
b\it on the other hand the Germans, especially 
•on the Moronvillers niassif, were in much the 
same position on the north of the battle-front. 
East of Moronvillers stretch(?d the flat chalky 
plain of tlie Camp-de-Chalons, on w'hich there 
w'as no defence, but trenches bctw(?en the enemy 
and ("halons and Bar-le-Duc. East of the line 
Bar-le-Duc — St. Menehould (on the west edge 
of the forest of the Argonne) the ground rises 
to a vast plain a hundred miles wdde and over 
six hundred feet in height, drained by the upper 
waters of the Marne, the Meuse, and the Moselle, 
which stretches right aw'ay to the Lorraine 
frontier and the Vosges. 

The fourth section lay altogether in this plain. 
It started in the plain from the village of Ornes» 
just clear of the heights of the Meuse, 10 miles 
north-east of Verdun, and from there ran south, 
first in the plain of the Woevre and then dia- 
gonally westwards across the heiglits of tln^ 
Meuse and the Meuse itself, a little way north 
of St. Mihiel. JiLst south of f?t. Mihiel it turned 
u[) again in the contrary direction, making a 
hairpin bend round the wood of Apremont, and 
then struck north-east to Pont-A-Mousson and 
Bois-le-Pr^tre on the Moselle, 15 miles south 
of Metz, where it crossed the river and turned 
south-east along the Lorraine frontier up the 
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valley of the Seille, and through the forest of 
Parroy, a few rnil<?s in front of Lum^ville, to 
Blarnont at the north extremity of the Vosges. 

'Pho fifth section ran soiitlj from Blarnont, fii'st 
a little to the west and then ii little to the east 
of the crests of tlie Vosges, across the south-east 
corner of Upper Alsace known as the Suiidgau, 
in front of the Troue or (lap of Belfort, to 
Pfetti’rliausen on the Swiss frontier. 

Along the front of the first, third, fourth and 
fifth sections of t his line there were, with one or 
two notable exceptions, hardly any important 
variations except in the fimt and last few months 
of the war. In the second, along the arc of the 
circle the chord of which is the straight line 
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9 :) inilos long between the two fixed points 
of Arms and Reims, the fight was eoiitimially 
swaying backwards and forwards, like the 
handkerchief tied to the centre of the rope in a 
tug-of-war. tile obvious reason being that this 
section cut straight across the Oise valk'y and 
traditional line of advance on Paris from 
Rrussels, through Mons, he Cateaii, St. Qiientin, 
Xoyon, Compiegne, and Senlis. During the 
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war there were five great movements of the 
o|)posing armies up to or beyond this line — the 
main front betyveen Albert and Beriy-au-Bac — • 
in one dir(>ction or the other. In Se[)tember, 
1914, when the Oerman advance guard got 
within 20 miles of Paris, they pushed their 
right wing 25 miles west of it to a lino 
just beyond Doullens and Amiens, and 50 
miles south of it to Coulomniiers and S<')zanne, 
battle of the Marne carried the battle front 
back again to the Albert — Berry-au-Hac line, 
and t he Somme offtaisive and the Cl en nan retreat 
of 1917 t hirty miles beyond it to the Cambrai — 
St . (h 1 e n t- i n — La F ere line . T he (1 c rinan thrusts 
from March to June, 1918, pushed the Allies 
ba<-k aei-oss it once nioi*e, on its northern half 
t ) a maximum depth of 40 mih;s westwards, 
lu'arly u|) to Amiens and Compiogne, on its 
sout hern a depth of 39 southwards, ujj to and 
beyund the Marne. In the offensives of July 


the French and British for the last time drove 
the enemy across and beyond it to the Arras — 
( ^ambrai — St. Quentin — La Fere line and then on 
farther still to the line of Ghent — Mons — Sedan, 
till the armistice stopped our further progress. 

So much for the second sector. The first, 
from Albert northwards, was, with the exception 
of the small Belgian front, from the autumn of 
1914 to the end almost exclusively the British 
zone. But here also the French had a good 
share of the fighting, l^p to the moment when 
the British Army moved north after the first 
battle of the Aisne they were almost wholly 
responsible for the defence north of the Oise ; 
they held the short front from Nieuport to 
the Belgian left up to the August of 1917, vuhen 
they fought side by side with our men round 
Dixmude in the Flanders offensiv^e ; they 
joined in the ojierations round Mont Kemmel 
in April, 1918 ; from March to August they had 
two armies between the Oise and the Somme ; 
and from August to the end of the war a third 
shared with the British, Belgians and ATiiericans 
in the final stages of the otTensive in Flanders 
and the advance through Belgium. 

In the third, fourth and fifth sections, (>ast of 
B(UTy-au-Bac, with the exception of the part 
yilayed by the American Army on the front east 
an<l west of Verdun duriiiff the last three months 
of the M^ar and the assistance given for short 
jieriods by eight British and about the same 
number of isolaUnl Italian, Russian and Ameri- 
can divisions, they had throughout the whole 
51 months to do all the work themselves, 
including the heroic defeiK^e of Verdun and the 
masterly stand against the German offensive 
of July, 1918, the stroke which was the beginning 
of the end and enabled the combined armies of 
all the Allies to turn the tide of German invasion 
and bring the bloody struggle to a triumphant 
finish. Through very nearly the whole of the 
war they were continually confronting the 
enemy on four-fifths of the battle front, and 
except for certain comparatively short periods, 
notably the German offensive of March and 
April, 1918, they had alw'ays the larger pro- 
portion of the enemy’s forces arrayed against 
them. 

From this bridf general outline of the part 
played by the French during the war we will 
now go on to examine in rather fuller detail the 
first four periods, referring when necessary to 
the five divisions of the front as the sectors of 
Picardy-Flanders, the Aisne, Champagne, Lor- 
raine, and the Vosges, each of which, it«may bo 
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useful to reiiiembor, is almost exactly SO miles 
in length. 

During the first part of the 1914 campaign 
the struggle opened, as it ended in 1918, with a 
phase of open warfare. Both sides still had to 
U^arn the effect of modern weapons and tlu^ dis- 
advantages as well as t-he advantages of the war 
of the trenches. For France tiie active fighting 
l)cgan in the Lorraine and Vosges sectors. On 
Sunday, August 2, \Vj^ile still ofTicially at peace 
with htu’ western neighbours, Germany violated 
the neutrality of Luxembourg, addressed an 
insufferably insolent and high-harided ultima- 
tum to Belgium, and trespasse<l on the soil of 
France by sending a number of small raiding 
|>ai'ties across the frontier (from which the 
French, in order to avoid all possible risk of 
incidents which might precipitate the conflict. 


had withdrawn tladr troops) at several points 
between the Swiss frontier and Mtdz. On 
August 11. the day following these outrage's, she 
threw off the mask and declared war openly 
on her clestined pi*ey. The reply of France was 
(characteristic. Two days later, on August r», 
she delivered her rijjoste, carrying the war into 
the enemy’s country by an offensivt^ in Lor- 
raine, betwi'cn Metz and Strassburg, followed 
on Augitst 8 by a .similar attack south of Strass- 
burg in Alsace. I’he second of these operations, 
though the more successful of the two, was at 
first carried out with a very small force, and 
was rather a raid tlian a serious offensive. 

To the end of time there will probably be two 
opinions as to th(' 'svisdom of this forward policy. 
It had long been laid down as an axiom 
by most of t he .strategists of all nations that 
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when Germany attaxrked she would come, in 
spite of her solemnly sworn treaty obligations, 
by way of Belgium, though in the case of 
Bernharrli, von der (ioltz, and other Germans 
this intention was camouflaged by the statement 
that th(^ main attack would be on Nancy. 
Ih'cause t-heir judgment of German strategy 
and (hsrnaiiy's sense of lionour proved to be 
right, many of tliese experts still hold that 
.Joffie was wrong in massing troops in the east 
which would have been invaluable in the north. 
Jhit tlie fact that some part of these forces 
would Jiave been extremely useful in Belgiinn 
by MO means |)roves that they were not of still 
greater servieci in Lorraine. Joffre’s object, 
ax'cording t<j his ofticially published statement, 
was to keep as large a portion of th(» enemy’s 
for(‘e.s as |)ossible engaged at as great a distance 
as possible from the main theatre of operations. 
That purpose the two offensives uiKpicstionably 
fultilled. But tliey did far more that! that. 
They fortified the 7tioral of the French Army 
and nation at one of the most critical moments 
of the? war. 'fhe French Army is a marvellous 
weapon, but it can only be wieltled by those 
wlio know liow, and wlio uruhu'stand the nation 
from which it is drawn. In those early days it 
was everything for the army, and for France 
an<l Paris as well, to be able to say as they 
waited for the drama of the war to unfold : 
“We are attacking the attacker; we are ad- 
vancing against the enemy on the sacred soil 


of the ravished provinces.” The moral value 
of assuming the offensive on that particular 
part of the front at that moment was' immense. 
It was a tonic which acted on every fibre of the 
nation, as Joffre knew that it must, because he 
know his soldiers and his people. It was of 
vital importance at the very outset to banish 
from their minds the idea which they shared 
with most people outside France that the Ger- 
man army w'as a better fighting machine than 
their own. To attain that end he could hardly 
have hit on a surer means than an immediate 
offensive in Alsace and Lorraine. On more 
strictly tnilitary grounds he had also one 
specially sound reason for keeping on the 
eastern frontier a larger body of his available 
forces than his critics w^ould have liked. His 
fii’st business, even if he decided to defend by 
attacking, was defence, and even as it was the 
troops concentrated in the east were only just 
strong enough to prevent the Germans from 
breaking through. 

On August 20 the Lorraine attack under de 
Castclnau was ended by the defeat at Morhangc, 
and on the 23rd Pan’s small army was withdrawn 
from all but a narrow’ strip of Alsace only a few’ 
days after it had oceupieil Mulhouse ftjr the 
second time. From then, till September 12, 
during the retreat from iCfons and the battle of 
the Marne, while in Lorraine and behind the 
Vosges de Castelnau’s army on the left wing 
and Dubail’s on the right stoorl w’ith their backs 
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to the wall of the Orand Courouiio of Nancy 
and in front of the Gap of Charnies between 
Epinal and Toul, no one kiit?w what the issue 
would be. Foeh has told us that the ruling 
idea of the strategy of Von Moltke, then the 
chief of staff and presiding genius of the Gennan 
army, was to defeat his enemy by getting round 
his flanks. At that time outflanking was 
possible There was no continuous line of 


trenches. There were, indeed, hardly any 
trenches at all, beyond tlie shallowest and 
poorest of human rabbit-scrapes. Von Moltke’s 
design was patent. He massed i^iost of his 
strength on his two wings, and wdiile Von 
Kluck worked round the Allies’ left flank in 
front of Paris, von Strantz and the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria were to do the same in the 
east, cutting through between Epinal and 
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Toul ill the Lorraiin* plain so as to get behind 
the Frencli Third, Fourth, and Fifth Annies in 
their position on or behind the Champagne plain. 
If they Jiad siicceeiled (and the Kaiser, even while 
the greater liattle of the Marne was raging, was 
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Commanded an army in the Vosges in 1914. 

there in front of Nancy to see th(Mn do it) t lie 
result of the battle of the Marne would liave 
been reversed and the war finished almost 
bid'ore it had begun. But de Castelnau and 
Foch and Dubai I wi're just strong enough to 
hold them and ev^entually to drive them back 
to the frontier by vSeptember 12 or a few days 
after. The battle of the Craml Couronra^ was 
won, like the battle of the Marne, after a 
ri'treat. Pan’s small force was recalled from 
Alsace be(*ause Pan himself and some of his 
men were wanted elsewhere, in T^orraine and 
in the north. Dubail’s army fell back from 
th‘* Vosges because two of de Castelnau’s army 
(!orps on his left, after a H(u*ics of fairly easy 
triumphs in Lorraine, had run up against a 
strongly eiitrcnclied position in front of Mor- 
hange and SaarVmrg -the first that was met 
with in the war- -and had been so badly 
hammered that they retreated in confusion, 
wliich was only saved from becoming a rout by 
the covering su|)port on their left of Foch and 
the XK Corps. The twin offensives were at 
an end, and only dehmce remained. Braced 
up bji^^tho rest of de Castelnau’s army on their 
left and Dubail’s on their right, in two days the 


two corps that had flinched made a wonderful 
recovery, and the two armies, sorely pressed, 
stood their ground so heroically and so firmly 
that defeat was turned into victory. Though 
ov'ci-shadowed by the simultaneous and more 
important victory of the Marne at the other end 
of the line, the struggle in front of the Grand 
Couronne of Nancy was without doubt one of 
the great and decisive battles of the war. 

'^I’wo hundred and fifty miles away in Belgium 
the first collision between the French and the 
(Jermans at f he other end of the lino took place 
on August 15, at Dinant, 10 miles up the 
Meuse from ( he point where it is joined by the 
Sambre at Namur, vvlu'ri the Germans first 
a ( t cmpt to cross the riv(^r was defeated. On the 
20th, the day of the defeat at Morhange, the 
enemy’s right entered Brussels unopposed, and 
soon after from von Kluck on the right to the 
Crown Prince on the left they began their 
advance in earnest along a front of 100 miles 
between Brussels and Metz, somi^ way north of 
which the Crown Prince’s army was hold up 
till the 27th at Longwy by the gallant defence 
of a single battalion heroically inspired by its 
commander. Colonel Darche. On the 23rd, 
the day on which the battle of the Grand 
Couronn^ began, the French were defeated at 
Charleroi and Namur wast evacuated ; on the 
25th Sedan, 50 miles higher up the Meuse and 
more than half-way to Verdun, was occupied 
by the tniemy, the lino of the Sambre finally 
abanfloned, and the retreat towards the Marne 
begun. The next fortnight was the most 
anxious tinie that France was to know till the 
last summer of the war. 

The tract of country over which the main line 
of the Frencli and Fnglish retreat moved is the 
nearly equilateral triangle of which Verdun, 
Brussels, and Pai'is are the three angles. It is 
ajiproximately enclosed by the? valleys of tho 
Meuse on the right, the Mai’ne on the base or 
south silk*, and tlie (3is(' on the left, the actual 
distances being --Brussels to Verdun, 140; 
\’'erdun to Paris, 150 ; and Paris to Brussels, 
IfiO miles. As was the case afterwards all 
through the war, Verdun remained a fixed 
point, on which the line of the retreat hinged, 
swinging across tlu^ triangle from east to south 
with the other or marching end of tho line 
describing the arc of a quarter-circle beyond 
and then across the valley of the Oise, from 
Mons, 35 miles south-west of Brussels, to the 
neighbourhood of Meaux, 30 miles east of 
Paris. In the French sectors the chief incidents 
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were a fine counter-attack on the 29 th by the 
Fifth Army between Guise and P6ronne, and 
the failure of an attempted offensive througli 
the Belgian Ardennes. On the same day as 
the attack at Guise, when the British were north 
of the Oise, Joffre reformed his line. Part of a 
new army, the Sixth, covered by Sordet’s 
cavalry corps, which all through the retreat 
did splendid work, was placed on the left of 
tJie British, who had the Fifth Army on their 
riglit. Tlien came another new army, the 
Ninth, under Foch, then the Fourth, undt'r 
Langle do Cary, and then the Third Army 


under Sarrail, which finally fell back to a 
position based on Verdun, the right facing 
north, and the centre and left west along the 
Meuse from Verdun to Bar-le-Duc. In that 
order the armies continued to retire, at the 
same time forcing the enemy to lengthen his 
lines of communi(*ation and gaming a delay 
which gave Joffre and French breatliing space 
to restore the strength of their exhausted 
armies, till the moment came when they were 
rea<ly to make the marvellous attack which 
drove the equally tired Germans back to the 
Aisne. 
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When orchu* to turn and stand firm 

was giv^en to t li(' rotreatiiig troops on Soptombor 
T) th(* em^uiy's mhanccMl posts noar Pontoisf? 
worn within Jo rnilos of Paris on tJie north; 
tiu* PnMioli contro near Provdns was miles 
south of J*aris and the Marne, and only 10 
ia>rlh of the S(am*. In 14 days French and 
Ilritisfi JkhI inarehed 140 miles from the line 
of the Saml)r(‘ and the Mouse, continually 
engaged in seven' n>arguard actions, generally 
against superior forces, hille, Amiens, Laon, 
Cornpiegne, Soissons, Rt*ims, Epernay, Chalons, 
and hundreds of smaller towns aiul villages 
were in tla* Iiands of the enemy. Small blame 
to the fainthearteil if they thought t hat Verdun 
and Xaney and Pails were practically doomed 
to th(‘ same fate. On September 2 the Oovern- 
ment had left the capital, and still on the next 
three days the flooil of invasion, leax ing behind 
it a broad wake of blood and destruction, swept. 
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ncai'cr and nearer, tlircatening to overwhelm 
t tic cxiiausted armies and the straggling columns 
of [\omelcss war-stricken refugees that bloeked 
every road to tlie ca])ital witli their fiiteous 
household goods. A nightmare of flight and 
imrsuit and still worse fiorrors to come brooded 
over the lain I, and France, with the enemy’s 
hand at throat, seemed almost at her last gasp. 

Almost, but not quite. l*aris and the poopl^^ 
of France still hail to. wait in blind faith, knowing 
next to nothing of what was liappening, except 
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Commanded the Fourth Army. 

that the enemy was nearly at thoir gates. But 
the faith was there, and they never lost it. 
Tlie black injustice of tlie invasion had giv^en 
them a sa(*red cause and made crusaders of 
them all. They helk^ved that the God of Justice 
was on tla'ir side, and very soon, in a spirit 
of the highest idealism, they began to think of 
themselves as the people chosen to defend the 
liberty and brotherhood not only of France hut 
of the world, even if they perished in the attempt. 
'J'he enemy was for tla^m the barbarian, false 
to the core, and they conversely the champions 
of civilization and truth. At that time they 
felt themselves very much alone. The war was 
in their own land. They knew hardly anything 
of the prodigies of valour and invaluable services, 
out of all proportion to its size, of the little 
British Army. They never dreamt, any mort» 
tlian the rest of the world, what it was to grow 
to in the near future. More easily depressed 
and elateti than the British, the qualities that 
they have always admired most in iis are our 
bulldog tenacity and what they love to call oitr 
habitual phlegm, in moments of emotional 
stress no less than in the Eeld. Fortunately 
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they have far more of our tenacity (just as we 
have far more of their traditional fMn and dash) 
than they suppose, and in those dark days of 
t he retreat, when the enemy was advancing with 
giant strides on the capital in the west and was 
only five miles from Nancy on the other flank, 
})oth nation and anny hold with grim resolve, 
and the rush was stopped. The Germans had 
shot their bolt. 

As we can see now, the war was won from the 
moment when Joffre made liis stand on the 


danger of being outflanked instead of out- 
flanking, and when he decided in consequence 
on the 4th to give up the attempt, as well as 
the idea of an advance on I’aris, and to keep 
in touch with von Ihilow (who had been 
obliged l)y the weak condition of von HaiLsen’s 
army on his left to close in towards liim), he 
made so sure that the British in front of him 
were a disorganized force that he dared the 
risky maiueuvre of marching across their 
front to attack the French Fifth Army, now 



Marne, or perhaps even earlier still, when 
\'oii Moltkc, obs(^ssed by the stereotyped i<iea 
of getting round the Alli(*s’ flank and possibly 
at the same time demoralizing the J^^'euch by a 
tlirect attack on [*aris, neglected his chance of 
striking at the Channel ports and cutting the 
Brit ish off from their base. Psychologically and 
strategically Joffre chose the ideal moment for 
liis counter-stroke. The enemy was tir(?d by 
his prodigious exertions, and to a certain extent 
<lispirited by the great losses he had suffore<i 
owing to his attacks in mass format ion on troops 
t hat knew how^ to shoot. He was also flncfmg 
a difficulty in getting his guns to keep up with 
the rapid advance of the infantry. The French 
and British, on the other hand, though also in 
Meed of rest, were burning to advance instead 
<»f retreating. Von Kluck, on the German 
right, had made two miscalculations. He was 
not aw^are of the existence of Maunoiiry’s 
Sixth Army on the Allies’ left, and w'as in 


under Kranchet D'Kspfh’cy, on the British 
right. 

It was in these conditions that the Viatlle of 
the Marne began, on Scptemb('r (i. On the 5th, 
Maunoury with the Sixth Army engaged 
von Kluck’s rearguai’d, which w’as based on 
the Oureq, a tributary of the Mai*ne, w'hich 
flow's into it from north to south at Lizy, 30 
miles east of Paris. His right wing jiivoted nn 
the Marne at Lagny, half-w'ay hetw’iH^n Paris 
and Lizy, and liis left w'as at Betz, 20 miles 
north of the river. As thy result of the day's 
fighting he had advanced his right to !Meaux, 
rather more than half-way from Lagny to the 
Oureq, by the morning of the 0th. 

For the great battle the British had been 
brouglit up on Maunoury’s right, and occupied 
a front of about 20 miles in a south-easterly 
(lirection from Lagny to Jouy le Chatel, behind 
the Grand Morin, another tributary of the 
Marne, flow'ing into it from the south at a point 
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between Lagny and Meaux. On their immediate 
right were first Allenby’s and then Conneaii’s 
French cavalry, and on their right the French 
Fifth, Ninth, Fourth and Third Armies were 
drawn up on a line running nearly due east 
as far as Bar-le-Duc, 120 miles east of Paris, 
from which it turned north for another 30 
miles to Verdun. From Mauiioury’s left to the 
extreme right of the lino was thus about 170 
miles. The Fifth Army, under Fratichet 
O’FiSpc^rey, extended to somewhere near Kster- 
nay, nearly due south of Chateau-Thierry ; 
the Ninth, under Foch, from there to Mailly, 
nearly due south of Heims ; the Fourth, under 
bangle de Cary, from Mailly through Vitry 
le Franvois, 20 miles south-east of (.'halons, to 
a point a little north of Bar-Ie-Duc ; and the 
Third, under Sarrail, occupied a semi-circular 
pc^sition from there to the norths of Verdun, 
astride of the Hiver Aire, a tributary of the 
Upper Aisne, which flows along the east side 
of the forest of the Argon ne. 

The battle has already been so fully described 
in this history that we need only recall its 
geru^ral outlines. The first point to remember 
is that west of Mailly and the Champagne plain 
the trend t)f the operations consisted in a series 
of advances in echelon, starting from the 
Sixth Army on the^extreme left, each of the 
Allied Armies in turn attacking the (Herman 
army to their immediate front as soon as its 
flank was uncovered by* the retreat of its fellow 
army lying west of it on its riglit. Thus when 
von Kluck had been ]^ushed back l»y Maunoury 
and the British, so uncovering von Bulow’s 
right, von Bulow was attacked and fell back 
before PVanchet D’Esp6i-oy, when it was von 
Hausen’s turn to be attacked by Foch, and so 
on da capo That, approximately, though not 
with^cpiite such mathematical precision, was 
the way the battle wont on the left of the Allied 
line, that is to say on the fi*onts of French and 
D’Esp6rey and Foch on the great Sezanne 
plateau south of the Marne, across which run the 
Crand and the Petit Morin, and in Maunoury ’s 
.sector on the plateau north of the Marne drained 
by the Ourcq. On the right of the line, in the 
plain of Champagne and in thoA^alley between 
the Meuse and the Argonne,* Langlo de Cary 
and Sarrail, though they wore engaged in a 
great deal of hard and glorious fighting and 
kept the enemy well in check, did not change 
position much till nearly the end of the battle. 
Almost to the last the right remained firm while 
the lefk swung forward, pivoting on Foch’s 


right near Fere Champenoiso, at the east edge of 
the Sezanne plateau, where there is an abrupt 
drop of about three hundred feet into the 
Champagne plain from the line of bluffs that 
run north from Fere Champeiioise across thcj 
Marne to Heims, The axis of the advance was 
not therefore from south to north but from 
south-west to north-east, in the general direction 
of Mt>aux, (Uiateau-Thiorry, Reims. On Sep- 
tember 7 the British advance to Coulommiera 
and the Grand Morin unco veered the right flank 
of the Germans opposite the French Fifth Army, 
and D’Esp^rey advanced against them and also 
reached the Grand ^^orin between Esternay 
and J^a Fort6 Gauchrjr. Next day the Fifth 
marched forw^ard another six miles to the 
l*etit Morin, thus uncovering the flank of the 
Second Army under Von Bulow, and Foch 
pushed his left and centre forward to the 
Petit Morin lino. On the 9th the enemy with- 
drew both their First and Second Armies still 
farther back, masking the operation by furious 
attacks on the French Sixth Army on the 
Ourcq. The British tluaeupon pushed forward 
at right angles to the line of the Sixth Army, 
now holding the whole of the Ourcq, and crossed 
the Marne right and left of Chateau-Thierry. 
On the iOth again both German Armies retreated 
and th^ Allies advanced in echelon, Maunoury 
to the Aisne between C^>mpiegne and Soissons, 
the British to a line between his right and the 
Marn<s D’Esp6rey from Chateau-Thierry to 
Dormans, both on t he Merne, and Foch on their 
right to the line between Dormans and Mailly. 
In the coui'se of th(^ day la? (^xismtod the brilliant 
stratagem which will for (>ver iuaki> famous the 
name of the Marshes of St. Gond, seven miles 
to the north-west of Fere Champeiioise. On 
the lltli the Duke of VVurtemberg, commanding 
the Gennan Jourth Army, finding himself 
occupying a growing salient formed by the 
progress of Focli on his right and Langlo do 
Cary on his left, began to fall back, and on the 
12th, the Sixth Ai*my and the British having 
advanced, to the Aisne, oast and west of 
Soissons, the whole line followed in echelon from 
the left, the Fifth, Ninth, and Fourth Armies 
crossing the Marne betwijcn Epernay, (flialons 
and Vitry le Fram;^ois, and the Third Army 
forcing the Crown Prince to n^treat in front of 
it to the Argonne, thus giving much needed 
breathing space to the fort of Troy on, north of 
St. Mihiel on the Meuse, where its defenders 
had put up a magnificent resistance. At the 
same time on the extreme east Nancy was 
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finally and dofinifcply safeguanled by the re 
occupation of Lnn6vdllc. ^llie first round of 
the war was over, and the enemy, in siiite of the 
preliminary advantage) which he? gained by the 
foul blow Ix'low tlie bolt with which he opened 
the light, Jiad been thoroughly tln*ashed. 
XiinuMieally the forces engaged between the 
Aleuse* and Paris w(?re in the end almost exactly 
♦•(jual — about 47 infantry and nine cavalry 
divisions on the side of the Allies as compared 
with about 4() and seven put into the field by 
the (‘iiemy. Jiut the Gennans had the pull at 
the beginning because they were the attacking 
force and because they attacked from a vantage 
ground which they only gained by breaking 
their plighted word. 

Enough has been said here to recall the great 
importance of the British slutre in the victory. 
During those three weeks of constant fighting 
side by side with their French brothers in arms 
the gallant and highly efficient officere and men 
of the original Expeditionary Force laid finn 
the foundations of the mutual understanding 
and mutual admiration between French and 
Britisli soldiers wliich more than anything else 
won the war. It was not only between the 
Oise and the Somme in 1918 tliat the Gormans 
triefl to drive a w’edge between the two armies 
and the two countries, and one of the reasons 
why their efforts to separate us have always 
failed is that on tlie whole we have been generous 
in our appreciation of each other’s services to 
the common cause. Here is what the military 
curiespomhuit of j1V?c Times wrote a short time 
after the liaftle: 

“ Tiie immediate interest to its is the proof 
wliich tlie battle affords of the capacity of the 
FreiH'li leailing, and of the resolution of tin* 
Freucli troops. For a fortnight the French 
An)ii(?s luvd bciMi in retreat . No army likes to 
retr(>at, and a Freneh army least of all. Yet 
direetly (ieiieral Joffn* called upon his lieuU‘n- 
ants they responded nobly, and th(? leading of 
the various armies by their coiumaiiders is 
des(?rving of (he liighe.st praise. .The Genrian 
Armi(?s in tiu'ir full career of victoiy were 
iirunediately checked, stuhborrdy fought, and 
ra[)idly driviai back with heavy lo.ss. . . . 

“Tlio Preach Armies in the bat tle of the Marne 
performed prodigievs of valour, and cliaiiged the 
aspect of the campaign. The French staff 
and commands gav e to the world a convincing 
proof of their worth and competence. The 
cavalry were active and audacious. The 
famous ‘ 75 * shattered the Gorman infantry 


and overwhelmed the German guns. The 
French infantry fought with all their legendary 
dash, and were not to be denied with the 
bayonet. All the German Armies in France 
were in line and bent upon victory. It was a 
fair field and no favour. The good ordering 
of the battle, its methodical conduct by the 
French army commanders, and the self- 
Hacrificing of France’s gallant soldiers brought 
victory to the French standards. France has 
©very reason to bo proud of the splendid v^aloiir 
of her sons.” 

Thousands of similar passages might be 
quoted from The Times and other British news- 
papers and articles and books on the war. We 
will take one only, from Viscount French’s 
“1914”; 

Ah rogards tho tactical aspect of the battle of the 
Marne, I believe that the name of Marshal JofCrc will 
descend to posterity with that battle as one of the 
greatest military commanders in history ; I believe 
that the batilos fought and won throughout the great 
length of tho line over which they took place by the 
armies of France under their splendid leaders, will 
outshine for valour and skill even those glorious deeds of 
the past, the memorials of which deck their colours with 
imperishable laurels. 

The battle of tho Aisne followed immediately 
on tho battle of the Marne, beginning on Septem- 
ber 13 and going on. till the end of tho month. 
Tho action covered the wlft)le of the Champagne 
section of tho front besides two -thirds of the 
Aisne section as far as Compidgne, from which 
place it gradually extended north by successive 
stages across the Oise. The line to which the 
enemy retired pivoted north of Verdvui on the 
left flank of the Crown Prince's Fifth Army, 
ran for 10 miles over the broken ground of the 
lieights on the left bank of the Meuse and the 
forest of the Argonno, and then foi* 00 across 
the plain of Champagne by Reims to Craonne?, 
anti finally for another 40 along the heights, 
three to five miles north of the Aisne to the 
forest D’Aigle north of (k)mpiegne. Along this 
last stretch of plateaux, which had on its north 
tlie valley of the Ailette and beyond it Laon 
and the Massif of St. Gobain, the ground fell 
steeply down into the flat Aisne valley from 
half a mile to throe miles wide, with many steep 
gorges cutting up from it into the hills. On 
Simday tlie 13tft and next day the British 
cro.ssed the Aisne on a fixint of about 15 miles 
betw^een Soissons and Craonne, shelled for the 
first time with the 8-inch howitzers brought 
'lown by the Germans from Maubeiige. All 
tho 1 1 bridges in front of them had been broken 
down and had to be repaired or replaco|l under 
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heavy fire from the heights overlooking the 
river, rather over 60 yards wide. At the same 
time the French Sixth Anny crossed west of 
Soissons, just north of which the enemy were 
entrenched, as far as Vic, 10 niikjs vv^est of the 
town and half way to Com|)iegne. Ki’om here 
the (lemian line ran diagonally N.N.W from 
the Aisno to Noyon on the Oise, a stretch of 12 
miles. Between the Oise and Verdun the 
fighting was continuous, anfl east of Reims, 
^vhich was bombarded for the first time on the 
18th, tno French took the fort of Poinpelle and 
Souain out on the Champagne j^lain, and a little 
later Mosnil and Massiges, wliilo they also did 
well in the Vosges and ATsacc. 

But <or the moment, os so often during the 


w’ar. the chief interest was on the Aisne and 
Oise-Somme seetors, and on the Itith, liaving 
achieved tlic main objective — the crossing of 
the Aisne — .TotTro (h'cirUMl with J..onl French to 
giv<? up the idea of fiontal attacks north of the 
river, and to try instead to onttlaiik the enemy 
on tlie left. 

It was a notable moment in the strategy ainl 
tactics of tlie war. The Cerinans wei‘e so 
strongly entren«ihed that tn^nch-figliting, with 
its moilern cr moderniz(Ml armoury of trench 
mortars, hand grenades, and bombs, bf‘came 
the order of tlie day. Both armies retired 
underground and the sniper saw to it that they 
stayed there. On the left, howe\'er, beyond 
Kovon and the Oise, there was still a chance of 
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op(*ii fighting, and with Joffro’s decision to 
extond tVio battle* in that, diri'ctioii bagan tho 
raca to tha «(*a, with its continual and suecassiva 
att(‘in})ts at flanking and outflanking on the 
part of both sides, which went on till the inuklle 
of Xovernber. 

In onk‘r to carry out the outflanking policy 
a n<*w Krencli Ar’iny under do Castoinau was 
brouglit up from the east and placed on 
Maunoiiry’s left, nortli of the Oise, betw'een 
Noyon and Peronra*, 25 miles north of thp 
river. The battle front now extended from 
there by Vie, Soissons, Craonne (w’her© the 
Fifth Annv had their left ), Itrimont, Pompelle, 


Souain, (irand Pn'), MontfauQon, Consi nvoye, 
St. Mihiel, Pont-^-Mousson, Lunt^ville and the 
Vosges to the Swiss frontier, and all but 16 
miles of it was defended by the French. 

The object of Joffre’s .series of turning move- 
ments was not only to protect the Channel ports 
but also to try and force the enemy to evacuate 
first the district ^rom the Oise to the Scheldt 
and then the Samb re -Meuse angle and the 
railways to the Sarnbro from St. Quentin, La 
Fere and T.<aon, when they would automatically 
littve had to retire from the Aisne. Castelnau’s 
army was to occupy the country in the angl^ 
lietween the Oise and the Somme up tc^ Albert 
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^ind the Ancre, and then advance north-east on 
♦St. Quentin and La Fere, On September 21 
his right liad moved up the Oise as far as Noyon, 
and from there his front extended 25 miles in a 
sliallow curve north-west by Lassigny and Roye 
to Peronne at the point where the Somme turns 
Avest in direction of Amiens. The Germans 
thereupon brought tip a largo force to St. 
Quentin, and on the 2r)th he was forced to fall 
back, reinforced and advanced again, and again 
was forced to retire, this time to a line running 
from Ribecourt on the Oise, behind Lassigny, 
Roye and Chaulnes, to the plateau nort h of the 
Somme between Combles an<l Albert, over 
Avhich the French and British w<ue two years 
later to advance in the first stages of the battle 
of the Somme. 

By the end of the month de Castlenau, after 
a good deal of this give and take kind of fighting, 
was, like the armies on the Aisiie, mor<i or loss 
in a position of stalemate, and Joffre got 
together yet another army, the Tenth, under 
do Maiurhuy, and placed it on de Oastlenau’s 
loft in the district round Arras (which the Ger- 
mans had evacuated) on the low hills which 
separate the valleys of tht' Somme and the 
Scheldt. Shortly afterwards Lille and Ypres 
were also evacuated by the enemy, and flo 
Alaud’huy advanceiL on a front of about 40 
miles, with his right on the Ancre, his centre 
at Arras, and his left through Ltais to Lille, 
fn the first days of October, the Germans, 
afte^r vainly trying to push de Castelnau back 
from the Hibt^court-Lassigny-Roye line, brought 
a big force up in front of Arras, which with 
Lillo was bombarded from the 6th to the !)th, 
with the result that de Maud’huy was forced 
to retire and his adv ance, like d(* C’ast elnau's, 
was checked. 

This time it was the Germans’ turn to execute 
the hanking movnniient, which they did by 
occupying Yjircs, 18 miles north of Lille, on 
October 3, whereupon Jof'fre at Lord French’s 
suggestion brought the British up from the 
Aisne, and placed them to the north of de Maud’- 
huy, witli yet another new French Army under 
O’Urbal on their left. At the same time he 
appointed Foch Commander-in-Chicf of the 
armies north of the Oise t# coordinate the 
forces under de Castelnau, de Maud’huy, and 
D’Urbal. His headquarters were at Ooullens, 
between Amiens and Arras, where nearly four 
years later the meeting took place at which 
he was appointed Commander-in -Chief of all 
the Allied Armies. The results of those various 


dispositions of the Allied forces wore far- 
reaching. The attacks by Castelnau and Maud’- 
huy between the Oise and Lille had forced the 
Gennans to keep their reserves south and oast 
of the Scheldt, which runs through Arras to 
Ghent, thus relieving the Belgians in the 
Dunkirk sector, and at the same time preventing 
the enemy from advancing at St. Mihiel, which 
they had occupied on September 24, and so 
endangering the position of Verdun. The 
bringing up of the H.K.F. and D’Urbal’s army 
across the lines of communication of Castelnau 
and Maud’huy — a difficult operation which was 
organized wit h g!‘(^at skill bv the French Head- 
quarters staff betwe(^nthe 3rd and the 8th — liad 
sav^ed Dunkirk and Calais, though against this 
must be set off the occupation of Antwerp on 
tht‘ 9th. In the race to the sea JofTre had fairly 
oiitinanoeuvrod his opponcnits. 

T’hey liad, however, by no means giv’cn up 
the idea of reaching the Channel ports, and from 
the llth onwarfLs there followed the grim 
struggle of the Battle of Flanders, which 
included the battle of the Yser and the first 
battle of Ypres. It began with the evacuation 
by the Allies of 25 miles of coastline oast of 
Nieuport, together with Ostend and Zeebrngge. 
’fhe front of the Allies’ left wing whicli was to 
engage in these battles then ran nearly diu^ 
soutli for 4> miles from Nitniport to La 
Bassee, with Ypres halfway betvviMMi them, 
and Dixmude in the northern section and 
Arinentieres in the southern half-way between 
Y|)res and Nieuport an<l Ypres and T^a Hassec*. 
D’lJrbal and the Itelgians held the nortlier'n 
half of the line and t}e» British tla? southern, 
with their centre astride^ of the Lys run- 
ning through Arrnentieres. Lilh% Menin, and 
Roulers are n‘spectively 12 mih^s north-('ast 
of La Bassee, Armen ti«'M(‘s, ami ^^))res, and 
the objectivH^ of th(' Allit^s in the Ypres section 
north of the Lys was to cut tin* Menin-Roulers- 
Ostend road and railroad, while fighting a 
defensive action along the lower Yser from 
Dixmude to Nieuport. The attem|it to cut 
the Menin-Roulers road, after a promising 
beginning in which both Fre.nch and British 
took part, failed, and the action eventually 
became a defensive ofieration along the whole 
Nieuport-La Basseo front. lioth the Yser and 
the Ypres fighting have already been fully 
de.scribed, and for our present puiq^ose it is only 
necessary to recall the fact that the French 
had a big part in each of the battles. General 
Grossetti s division at Nieuport, Lornbartzyde, 
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and Porvyso, Admiral Ronai*c/h and liis wonder- 
ful 0,000 Breton marines at Dixmudo, Bo 
Mitry and Conneau and their cavalry in the 
forest of Iloutlmlst, at Roulers, and Givenchy, 
and Bidon’s Territorials, and some Senegalese 
battidions at other parts of the lino were con- 
staudy in the thick of the fight alongside our 
men, and besides tlu'in largo reinforcements 
wrvi} brought up to the Yser and to Ypres at 
moments when it seemed to be touch and go 
whether the Allies’ line could stand against 
the formidable piossure which was brought 
to bear against it. During all tliose terribly 
anxious days they shared in our advances and 
retiHuits and our lu'ioic resistance right up to 
the* middle of Xovember, when the rains and 
tlm floods put an end to active operations for 
the year. At that moment well over three 
hundred and fifty of the foui* hundred miles of 
front was entirely held by them, and on the 
rest of the line as well there were very few 
miles where their troops were not engage<l 
side by sale with us and the Belgians. 

After November 17, when the flooding of the 
area north of Dixiniule was completed, the 
battle of \’'pres petered out, and after that, 
till the end of the year, no engagement of any 
importance, except the fighting round Givenchy 
and La Hass6e just before Christmas, relieved 
the monotonous grind of the daily and nightly 
wear-and-tear of the ti’enchos. That finit 


winter the troglodyte life was particularly 
trying I There wore then few of the (compara- 
tive) creature comforts, such as dry and almost 
luximous dug-outs and good supplies of warm 
clothing, which made the next three cold spells 
a little moi-e bearable. The patience and 
heroic cheerfulness with which the French 
Annies endured tho intense suffering and dis- 
comfort of those bitter months of stagnation 
wore a revelation even to themselves. All the 
world knew what they were in attack. Hardly 
anyone suspected that they would show them- 
selves capable of this kind of enforced passive 
resistance without losing their moral. 

During most of 1915 they were condemned 
to tho same inertia. Till September they 
midertook no really big operation, partly 
because, with them as with us, the .supply of 
big guns and all kinds of ammunition was 
seriously inadequate. Behind the lines every 
nerve was strained to make good f-hese defi- 
ciencies, often with the result — till they relearnt 
the old lesson tliat more haste means less 
speed— that the shells were badly made and 
bui*st the guns. It seems also that the com- 
manders themselves hardly yet realized tho 
immense scale of the war and the necessity for 
cori'csponilingly huge offensive actions. The 
outflanking race liad ended because there were 
no flanks left for either side to get round. 
Big frontal attacks were believed to bo too 
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GENERAL DE MAUD’HUY. 

Commanded the Tenth Army in the Rattle of the Marne. 

expensive, ami tho time had not yet ccmio when shelled day after day would have broken the 

that objeetion was to be ov(?rconie by making heart and destroyed the diseipline of any army 

them bigger still. So for months and months in the world. 

the war degenerated all along the lino into a In August, and again in Septcanlier, as the 

fitful artillery duel, sometimes of tremendous British Army began to grow in size, it took 

severity, and a constant, succession of local over some 20 or 31) miles of tla? French 

infantry attacks, moat of w'hich only resulted lines, but our Alliens still continued to hoki by 
in the gaining or losing of a tew yards of often far the biggfjst part of the front and conse- 

valuelesa ground, at a very heavy cost, when quently to do most of th(* fighting. In the 

all the totals w'cre added together, in valuable north they were most frequently engaged at 

human lives. On the other hand there is this Notre Dame de Dorette, Neuville 8t. V^aast, 

to be said, that without the exciting stimulus and at the Labyrinth, north of Arras. Farther 

of raids and counter-attacks, the deadly south in the Aisne, Champagne, Lorraine and 

inonotbny of sitting still underground and being Vosges sections, they were continually fighting. 
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especially to the north of Soissons, in the 
Argoiine, at Mesnil and Tahure in the Cham- 
|)agrie plain, at Les Epargos, to the east of 
Verdun, in the forest ot Apreniont, south 
of St . Mihiel, in Bois lo Pr6tre, close to Pont-6.- 
Mousson, and at Hartmannsweilerkopf in the 
Vosges, all of them names that will ever be 
glorious m the history of Franco, 

Xo attempt will be made iiere to follow the 
trench campaign of 191/5 through all the tips 
and downs through wliich it passed. They 
left the line of the front practically unchanged, 
and nothing is to be gained in so short a record 
by wading once more through the mud and 
blood of these particular shambles or the hosts 


of others where the soldiers of France stood 
in the breach and blocked the way of the 
invader with their dead and mutilated bodies. 
We will try instead to get some idea of the 
kind of men that they were, and of some of the 
places in which they fought their liardest and 
longest fights. The old English notion of the 
average French infantryman, that he was 
ratlier a slouchy person in baggy breeches, 
slow and clumsy in his drill, and physically soft 
and unathletic, is about as far Irom the truth 
as it can bo. A special correspondent of The 
Times, who began and ended the war with the 
French Armies, was moved more than once to 
describe them as looking like a pack of inter- 
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FHENGH IN SANDBAG SHELTERS IN THE FLANDERS AREA. 
Strengthening their defences against the floods. 


national Rugby football forwards in perfect 
training. They were all as hard as nails and 
quick movers, and the drill of many regimonts, 
[jttrticularly the active little Chas8(nirs Alpins, 
as smart as tliat of the best tro<.)ps in any of the 
armies. 'But their distinctive feature was their 
extreme solidity. I’he great mass were an 
army of peasants, leavened by the lighter 
frames and quicker wits of the town -bred 
artizariH, artists, actors, authors, arts arul 
crafts men, and even Apaches, that wca'e the 
salt of the intellectual and artistic life in the 
ranks. They came from the furrow and the 
pavement. They were all the sons and grand- 
sons of soldi(^rs back t^) the beginnings of their 
national story. Periodically from the days of 
Attila their eastern provinces had been the great 
battlefield of Europe. They had indnied their 
African 'troops with their own fighting spirit, 
and their commanders, most of whom they 
adored, wore steeped in the Napoleonic 
tradition and profound stucfents of the art as 
well as the science of the drama of w'ar. 'J'h(?y 
possessed also, to a far greater extent than the 
machine-made army to which they were? 
opposed, the genius of personal initiative 
and resource. Their cavalry, between the spells 
of open fighting which began and ended the 


W'ar, took to fighting on foot and digging with 
wonderful skill and che(>rfulncss, and their 
splendid artillery had in the Soixante-Quinzo, 
the finest field gun in existence. 

Throe of the most typical and most blood - 
drenchotl local sections ot those hundreds of 
miles of troncla^s (hiring tlie purely trernrh 
period were Apremont, Bois le Piotre, and 
Haiti n amis we ilerkojif. 'I’he load to the forest 
of Apremont, w hich enjssed the Meuse about 
five mil(\s south of Hi. Mihicl aiaJ the apex of 
the fanmus salient, w^as constant ly under fire,, 
as Commercy, four miles farther south, was 
itself often bombarded. On the east bank 
it ran under cover of a line of bluffs, the sid(?s of 
which wer%^ lioneycombed with dugouts up to 
the beginning of the comrniinication trencla^s 
in the lieart of the wilderness of tree stumps 
which had once been thc^ foitist. Tlu? front linens 
about a mile south of the (.^amp des Romains, 
the bare commanding laught above 8t. Mihiel,. 
WMU’o in many places almost tcjuc/hing, conver- 
sation was alw'ays carried on in whispi'rs, and 
looking through the loojiholes in the tremdies 
at the Germans in the village of Apremont 
down below in the plain was a risky pastime. 
Dois lo Pr6tre, at the? base of the salient on the 
other side of the plain of the VV’oovre, wa.s. 
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anotfuM* place of the same kin<l. Kor long r,n the French and Hritish fronts, and that by 

months French and Germarjs lived underground simultaneous raids at corresponding distances on 

in the same hliglded forest of shattered stumps, each side of the centre of the line in the plain of 

continually trying from trendies a few yards Chalons the Allied commanders gained much 

apart to drive each other out into (he open ; so valuable information as to th<^ disposition and 

that even on quic^t days, when there was no ex(.ent of the (Jerman n^serves. From the 

raid on and the scn'ech and roar of the shells composition of the extra forces which they 

and the rat-tat-tat of the ruachinc-giins and brought up to resist a thrust that seemed to 

th(^ i)ing of th(» rifle bullets were only occasional them of more than average im|)ortance — (diiefly 

not more freqiaait perhaps than about one a of courses by the locality from which they were 

minute— the destruction of life and limb brought— it was after a tiihe possible to judge 

through the parching heat of summer and the what, if any, were the available German 

numhifig cold and wet of winter was never- troops behind the fighting line. 

(•easing. To make things still more cheerful With this information in hand the Allies made 
Pont b, Mousson itself and the roads on both in September, 1915, their first important 

banks of (tie river leading back to Nancy, by ofTensive move since the battle of the Aisim. 

which all supplies and troo|)S passing t() and froin On the 25th simultaneous attacks were made 

the front had to movt?, were in full view of the ))y British and French at Loos and in Charn- 

eneiny on the la'ight of Norroy, just outside pagne on a bigger scale than had yet been tried 

Hois Ic Pretre and barely ov'cr two miles from from the time when the opposing armies had 

Pont Mousson. At Hartmannsweilerkopf gone to ground. The two thrusts wore at right 

both sides w(u*e fighting for and on the top of a angles to each other and over a hundred miles 

mountain ovc'r three thousand feet high, from apart. Both aimed at the enemy’s chief lines 

which there was a magnificent view across the of communication and concentration, the 

breadth and length of the Alsace plain east- British stril^ing east and the French north. If 

weirds to the Bhinc and, to the south, of the bothoreitherof the attacks had gone far enough 

wliole chain of the Bernese Alps a hundre»l the whole of the Aisne section, from north of 

miles away. Somet imes one side, sometimes .Albert to Berry au Bac, would have been con- 

the other, had possession of the act ual summit , v'^erted into a huge German salient from which 

which changed hands over and over again, if they had not first been enveloped the enemy 

and sometimes French and Germans sat one on would have beeif obliged to retire. That, 

each side of it, with 15 yards between the however, was not to happen for another three 

foremost trenches, and round them a shell-swept years. 

aliominat ion of desolation, as bare of vegetation The front over which the French attacked — 

MS th(^ slopes of an active volcajio. under Langle de Cary and with Castelnau in 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that there ' supreme command — was about 10 miles long, 
was a definite system followed in the numerous and extended on the west from Auberk^e on 
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the Suippe, south-east of Moronvillers, past 
Souain, Perthes ahd Mesnil to the famous Main 
<lo Massiges, east of which the upper waters of 
the Aisne skirt the w^est side of the Argonne. 
It was the classic battle ground on whicit 
Attila made his last stand, now converted into 
a complicated maze of trenches and saps 
marked by long, ugly lines of piled-up lumps of 
mud and chalk, criss-crossed like the wrinkles 
on the face of an old, old woman. 'JMio lines 
which the besieged Geniians had constructed, 
thickly sown with large dug-outs 30 or 40 feet 
deep, were of extraordinary strength. Th(? 
distances between them and the French lines 
varied from about 100 yanls to 700 or 800 in 
front of Houain in the centre and the Main 
de Massiges on the extreme right. Kvcrything 
connected with the battle, ex(*ept tl)e length 
of the front of attack, was on a grainier scale 
than the war had yet seen. The pi*eliminary 
bombardment, thanks to tiho greatly incnuised 
supply of shells, was terrific. It began on tlie 
22nd and went on without a moment’s pause 
till the moment of the attack on the 25th. 
thereby entirely doing aw^ay with any possil^h' 
<*lement of surjirise, except as t-o th(^ actual hour 
of the assault. It comiiletely wu’ccked all the 
t renches and most of tlie wu’re entanglements, 
but not the dugout.h of the first system of 
d(;fences, asjihyxiating and dt^moralizing the 
German infantry, who for over three days were 
completely cut off from thcar source's of supply 


in the roar. The first rush of the French 
across the (exposed zone of No Man’s Land w'as 
carried out with splendid dash and courage in 
pouring rain and over horribly sticky and 
holding ground, and the wdiole attack w^as a 
magnificent success till it was at places h<dd 
up by entanglements hidden in folds of the 
ground and on reverse slopes wliere the French 
artillery had not been able to make a thorough 
clearance. In the end, therefore, though at 
least 25,000 prisoners were taken and nearly 
a hundred guns, the French failed to reach the 
lateral railw^ay to the rear of the enemy’s j)osi- 
tion between two and tliree miles from the 
original front of the attack. On the other hand, 
though their own losses were also exceedingly 
heavy, they put out of action about 180,000 
of the enemy, and for the rest of the year 
the German olforts to (?xpel them from the new 
positions which tht^y had gained completely 
failed. But for all that, in spite of the line 
heroism of the attack, nothing really big had 
Imm'ii accomplished, and once inori' — with the 
exce|)tioii of their caj)<Jire of the \’imy Bidge 
on September 20, and the heavy lighting in 
Artois — the French front si'ttk^d down to 
trench w^arfare. 

The iK'xt year, 1010, like 1014 and 1018, was 
rather mon* lively. On Ft'biaiaiy 21 the great 
German offensive on W'rdun — “ the heart of 
Franee,” as the Grown Prince told his armies — • 
started with a teiritic rush and a jxrolongod 
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boinbardiiipnt, oiKio again iiioro severe tlian any 
that liad preceded it. A huge number of guns, 
many more than tliose which Joffre had massed 
in (diami>agrie in September, had been brought 
ii|> during the winter, for the enemy meant to 
succeed w lie re the French had failed. At first 
the infantry attack only cover(^d a front of 
five miles on the right bank of the river, in the 
se<*tur eight miles due north of the town, hut 
during the next four months the areal of the 
batth* was extended till it raged along an cdlipse 
2r» miles long by five dea^p, from Avocourt, 
11 milc‘S noj'th-west of Verdun on the left bank 
to Ktaiin, the same distance north-east on the 
right. 0\ er the whole of that tangled mass of 
liills and gullies the French fought as they never 
luid fought yet, with ai desperate heroism which 
rous(‘d the admiration of the whole world, and a 
fixed resolve that come what might the (lerinan 
should not pass. 

The reader will find it easy to follow the 
gc'iieral run of the complicated fighting if he will 
consider Verdun as the centre of three semi- 
circles drawn round it on its north side, having 
respectively a radius of three, fiv^o, and eight 
miles. 

'Pla^ town lies at the bottom of a hollow. 
Abo\'e it, on the north side line upon line of 


bare straight-topped hills, rather over a 
1,000 feet liigh, rise one behind another to the 
commanding Douaumont ridge on the farthest 
horizon, like the tiers of seats above the floor 
of an amphitheatre. Below the town the river 
curves fii-st left, then right, and then left again, 
after which it flows N.N.W. in a straight line. 
The low^ ground on the right bank in the bend 
of the third and biggest loop was exposed to 
flanking fire from all directions, so that neither 
side tried to hold or gain it. Tlie rest of the 
belt betweem the five and eight-mile circles on 
that sale of the river was fought over foot by 
foot t ill at the end of the fiist week of the attack 
the whole of it, from the Cote de Talou on the 
north-w'est at the entrance to the loop round to 
Moulainville on the east, was in tlie enemy’s 
hands. And yet in the next four months’ 
struggle they advanced barely another mile, 
and it was only in July, anti then only at one 
point, that they were able for a short time to 
get a footing just on the three-mile circle at 
Fleury. 

Still keeping to the same sitle of the riv^er, 
the following are the chief points to be borne 
in mind. Fort Souville (1,268 feet) and the 
village of Fleury (1,134 feet) lie a mile apart, 
between one and tw^o o’clock oh tJie circum- 
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)‘L*reuce of the three-mile circle, and the C6te dc 
Froide Terre, the same height as Fleury, is 
about a mile to its west ; on the five-mile circle 
the forts of Vaux and Douauiuont (1,149 and 
1,268 feet) are two miles apart on the circum- 
ference between two and one o’clock, and the 
(\')te de Poivre (1,128 feet) fills the belt between 
I ho three and five -mile circles from 11 to 12 
o'clock ; the Hois (rHamuont, the Bois des 
Can res, and Herbebois, all tliree li<^ just to the 
north of the eiglit-inile circle, }K‘tween 11 and 
one o’clock. 

On the other or left bank the points of 
interest, all of which lie beyond the eight-mile 
limit betw^ion 10 and 11 o’clock, are from right 
to left, the C6to de I’Oie (8711 feet), the Bois des 
Corbeaux and the Bois des (/urettes, Mort- 
homme, which -has two summits, 972 and 872 
feet high. Hill 204, just over 1,000 feet, and the 
Hois d’Avocourt. 

I’he off(^nsive, wliich was to bo the last 
against the French, began with a fierce bom- 
bardment of the centre of the position to be 
attacked, the Bois d’Haumont, the Bois des 
( ’aures, and Herbebois, and as soon as they had 
l)eon destroyed the infantry advanced in dense 
masses, walled in by n curtain fire from guns 
ranging from 5-inch to 15-inch, while at the 
same time all the rdads behind the French 
forward positions wore deluged with a hurricane 
of shells. By the 24th, for all their valour, the 
h'i’onch had been driven back to a line which 
was the chord to the arc of their original front, 
stretching from Cliampneuville in the mouth 
of the big loop past th(^ north of the Cote tin 
'Palou and the Cote du Poivre, along the lop 
nf t,he live-mile circle to a point south of Orncs, 
about a mile north of Douaiimont. The assault 
was then extended outwards on botli wings, 
mid renewed all along the line from Malancourt, 
live miles west of the Meuse, a little way north 
of Hill 204, to Etain, 11 miles out in the plain 
of the Woevre on the east. Attack after 
attack was made on the village and fort of 
Douaumont in blinding snow till at last both 
were taken, and when the first phase of the 
assault ended on the 29th the enemy had 
gairual in the centre, on the east side of the 
l iver, a solid block of ground ttiroe miles deep, 
and had also advanced their front a similar 
distance on their left, where the French had 
on the night of the 24th evacuated their lines 
down in the plain behind Etain and brought 
1 ho troops back nearly to the five -mile circle on 
^o higher and drier and safer ground. 



WINTER ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

The actual extent of ground won bv the 
enemy — three to four mih's in dejith ovei* a front 
about live times as long — was not unduly great. 
'I’hat amount of advance could be counttMl on 
as the practically certain result of the first 
<lay of every big attack by eitlun* sid»^ It was 
something therefore that at the end of a week 
tliey had got no farther, and t lial. t he infantry 
harl lost so hc'aviiy by the densi^ formation in 
which lh(\y were sent to the assault that two 
out of their three corps had to l>e withdrawn 
for riditment. The French had fought like 
supermen. Every foot of the ground lost had 
been contested with the finest individual and 
collective coinage and determination. (Other- 
wise nothing^could have checked the onward 
rush of those specially-sidected shock troo[)s 
who kept on charging day after day with 
admirable disregard for the <leath and dangers 
they were ordered to face. But though for the 
moment the attack was stayed, thanks to tla^ 
sublimo self-sacrifice of Verdun’s defenders, 
the position was desperately ser ious. Douau- 
mont had fallen, Vaux ami Soiivillc wi^re in 
grave danger, and another week of advance at 
the same rate would bring the enemy 
right up to the Verdun gates. Even as 
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PARIS TO VERDUN. 


it was for a stretch of five or six miles 
between Donaumont and the river they were 
l<>ss than fiv’e miles away. The brief clehty 
of forty-eight houi*s that followed, while 
the (^nemy was gaining breath for the second 
phase of the attack, was as momentous as 
any time tliat Krance had known during 
the war. 

On the 25(h Castelnau had arrived on a 
special mission of eiKpury into the position of 
affairs, and at about the same time }*ctain 
took over the (‘onimand of (he (Jroup of Armies 
of the Centre, and with it the chief l•esponsibility 
for the tlefence of \'er<lun. From a military 
point of view there was, in the opinion of 
some emiiuuit soldiers, no absolute reason wdiy 
it should not have been abandohed and the 
line moved back from the heights in front to 
the heights l)ehind. But, after all, noblesse 
ohluje with aiinies and nations as well as 
indivirluals, as the Krench commanders perhaps 


thought when they decided not to accept tlui 
help of British troops offered them for the 
defence of the city. The honour of France was 
at stake. For the sake of the effe(;t which its 
evacuation would have had on the monil and 
pride of the French, to say nothing of the 
encouragement which it would have given to 
the enemy, Verdun had to be held at any cost. 
“The country,” said Joffre to its defenders, 
“ has its eyes upon you. You will be of those 
of whom it is said : * They barred for the 

(lermans the road to V(^’dun.’ ” On the other 
side the road to Verdun was alw ays open. When 
the offensive began, besides the main line from 
Paris, the last stretcli of which was commanded 
by the enemy’s guns, the only railway com- 
munication between Verdun and the outer 
world w’as the small line running up the valley 
from Bar le Due. As the year went on other 
railways W'ere built , but at that time the troops 
and nearly the wliole of their supplies were 
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moved to the front by road. A marvellous 
system of motor transport had been organized, 
and day and night an endless chain of between 
three and four thousand lorries passed and 
repassed up and down between Verdun and the 
railhead like a well-oiled machine, at the rate of 
over two a minute, and the road over which it 
carried those fine soldiei’s full of life and vigour 
up to the north towards those deadly ridges, 
or southwards away from them wounded and 
dying, they called *‘The Sacred Way.” That 
was the spirit in which they answered their 
country’s call. 

The opening phase of (he assault, up to the 
end of February, had been an attack on the 
centre. On the 1st of March tlie second period 
began wit h an extension of tlie battle on both 
wings. West of the river tJio F rench adv'anced 
left held a front of six miles along the Forges 
brook, rather over a mile north of Hill 304 and 
Mortliomme, from Malancourt by Hethincourt 
to Forges and the C6te de TOie, three miles 
south of which on the oth(U' bank the left centre 
started from the loop and stretched away 
from the river across the C6te du Poivre by 
Douaumont to a point just beyond the village* 
and fort of Vaiix. These positions weiv* 
bombardiM.l \\'ith increasing force till on the 
6th the first serious* infantry attack on the 
loft bank gave the (l(’*rmans Forges and Ilegne- 
villo on the river bank east of the C6te de i’Oio, 
and an attack on Morthomme was followed from 
the 8th to the 10th by a fierce assault by the 
now reconstituted shock- troops along the whole 
front from Malancourt to V'aux. In the Vaux 
section during the wdiole of the next week the 
enemy’s infantry tried time after time to rush 
the village arul fort, ad\"ancing throughout in 
columns of fours, but always without nnvehing 
their objective. On the other side of the river 
repeated efforts wore made, folh^wing on an 
intense bombardment, to reach Morthomme 
by way of the Bois des Corbeaux, till tit last on 
March 20 they succeeded in gaining a footing 
on the eastern and higher of the two crests of 
Morthomme, but failed to drive the French 
from Hill 304. Then for a time the assault 
on the wings slackened, and the French were 
able to review their positioil. At the end of 
the first stage of the battle they had lost the 
whole of their first positions on the right bank. 
At the end of the second their first positions on 
the loft ,bank were also in tho enemy’s hands, 
but along tho whole front after a month’s 
fighting, they were still defending their second 


positions. The enemy's advance was nowhere 
more than four miles on the right bank and Jess 
than three on the left, their wireless boast that 
they had taken Vaux fort on the 9th was a 
fiction — which anticipated the truth by just 
two months — and their casualties were nearly 
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In *’bleu d’horizon,” with steel helmet. 

three times as heavy as the French, amounting 
in some units to over 50 per cent, of their 
strength. 

The third period opened at the end of March 
with renewed attack.s on the French i)ositions 
on the left bank, which continued all through 
April and May, towards the end of which as the 
I'esult of a long series of extremely violent 
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assaults, sometimes carried out by seven or 
eight suceessiv’o wav^es of storm-troops and 
supported, as on May 20, by over 00 batteries, 
the whole of Moilhomme and Hill 304 were at 
la t cairied and the enemy’s front advanced to 
a line stretching frrm just sh irt of Avocourt to 
tlu^ west extremity of the liig loop of the Meuse. 
Hut that, so far as the left bank was concerned, 
was the limit of the (h*rman advance. On this 
s(»ctioTi of Ihe Wrdiin front tliey had pushed 
1 ladr line forward a maximum depth of two and 
a. lialf miles on a front of eight as the result of 
thri'e months’ constant (>ffort, and they never 
t!u*re gained another yard. 

On tile other bank on May 22 the troops of 
< Jenend Mangin, then in command of the 
otfi Division, stoi’ined and captured the fort of 
Doiiaumont by one of Die characteristic 
assaults which later in the year on the same 
Iront, and afterwards in still more important 
actions north and south of the Aisne, made 
this gr<‘al gi'iieral's name a synonym for the 
real attacking sjiirit of the French. “You 
march, " he ttild his men a month earlier, when 
t hey \\ ere going to the rear for a short rest after 
two rnont hs’ eontinuous lighting, “ You march 
under the wings of Victory. . . . There is na 
rest for any Frenchman so long as the barbarous 
enemy treads ^the hallowed ground of our 


country.” But the end was not yet. On the 
24th Douaumont was onjo more lost, and on 
June 6, after prolonged days of furious bom- 
bardment and fier(*o hand-to-hand struggles 
the fort of Vaux at last fell into the enemy’s 
possession, though tho gallant Commandant 
Kaynal was allowed, as a tribute to tho heroism 
of the defence, to keep his sword. A fortnight 
later tho village of Floury, on tho three-mile 
circle, was attacked in force. A hundred 
thousand German soldieis wtu(‘ thrown against 
tho French on a front of three miles, and on 
July 11, a few of them succeeded in crossing 
the narrow valley between it and Fort Souville. 
But though they actually reached the fort they 
could not get into it, and were driven back into 
the vall(\y. The tide of invasion had reached its 
high-water mark and the ebb was beginning. 
At the end of August the 30 German divisions 
on the Verdun front had been reduced to 15 in 
response to the call of the Somnus and from 
that moment the ^ttack was in the hands of the 
French. From the end of February to the end 
of July, the extent of tho Gennan advance on 
the right bank, except for the brief excursion 
to Souville, was nowhere more than a mile. 
The attack had ended in complete failure, the 
cost to the Germans was probably not less than 
half a million men,' and Verdun had become the 
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most glorious name in the whole story of the 
armies of Franco. 

It still remained, however, to recover the 
ground that luul been lost, and give the city 
room to breathe. The Verdun army was now 
under the command of General Nivc^lle, the 
successor of P^tain, who had liimsolf taken 
Langle de Cary’s place as commander of the 
group of Armies of the (.Centre. On October 24 
he entrusted to the Mangin group the task of 
driving the Germans out of Douaumont and 
V^aux, which after a magnificent offensive, in 
which the French conclusively proved them- 
selves the better men, was accomplished on 
October 24 and November 2. The enemy’s 
reaction was of the most violent nature, and th<> 
divisions of do Salins, de Passaga, and de 
Ijardernolle (three divisions in the front line 
against eight) suffered heavily after they liad 
gained their obj(?ctives, as every vestige of tlie 
trenches had been sw’e'pt away. But they hold 
their ground in the folds and shell-holes of that 
hideous, trackless waste of churned-up mud, 
(‘very yard of it covering, or not covering, the 
shattered remains of human limbs and bodies, 
till on IIe(;ember 15 — three days after Nivelle 
had been appointed to succeed J off re as Com- 
!nander-in-( ’hief of the French Armies of the 


North and East — the order was given for the 
second of the great assaults which in two 
strides retook a good half of the ground on the 
right bank which tlie enemy had gained by all 
their terrific exertions since they starU?d the 
offensive 10 months before. Again it was th(' 
Mangin group that did the work. I’lie front 
line divisions were those of de Passaga, de 
Salins, du Plessis, and ^Iut(jau, and when they 
had gained their objective's, whicdi placed six 
miles between the eniany and Wu-dun, they liad 
taken nearly 12,000 prisoners and over a 
hundred guns. After the long and j)atient 
resistance the swift and brilliant attack. 
Between them, after 10 inontlis of superb 
effort, they had saved .\"erdim and perhai)s 
France. 

On July 1, 10 days befon^ the Crown Prince’s 
army reached tlieir farthest south and got 
within three miles of Verdun at Fleury and 
Souville, the Kronch under Koch and Fayolle 
made tiaur second great (‘ffort of 1910, and 
began the long and trying offensive of the 
Somme. The glory of Verdun was entirely 
their own. They had b(H)n abh^ to check the 
enemy’s pi*ogr(^ss witliout calling on the help of 
the troops which we had offered to jdace at 
their disposal. But their Verdun troops had 
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been severely tested by the unceasing prossuro 
of ttioso four rnontlis, and the Soniine offensive 
brought a inuch-needod relief. This time they 
were fighting alongside the Britisli, now become 
a fonnidablo striking force. The front chosen 
by tlie Krcneh and British commanders for the 
long expected attack ran from near Thiopval 
on the Amiens-Albert-Bapaumo railway, nine 
luilt's north of the stretch of the Somme which 
runs nearly due west from IV^ronne to Amiens, 
to a point nearChaulnes on the A]iiiens-C)mulnes> 
I’eronne line, about the same distance south of 
the river. The French on the right had the 
section south of the Somme and about three 
miles on the north side as fai‘ as Maricourt, 
from which the liritLsh front ran in a shallow 
semi -circle back to Thiepval. Between the river 
and Chaulnes th(^ ground over which the French 
advanced was a level plateau, right and left of 
the straight Roman road which runs due east 
from Amieiis, crossing the HomuK?, which here 
flows from south to north, at Brie, about four 
miles south of I’oronne. At P^ronne the river 
t urns west at right angles to its previous course. 
The actual stream is considerably \ndoiied by 
th(> idiain of swamps and mai'shes tluough 
which it runs, and at Frise, where it was crossed 
by the French lino, river and mai*shes make an 
im[)assablo obstacle two miles from south to 
north, reaching nearly up to Mai’icourt, so tl%at 
the front from which the French attacked north 
of the rivc^r was barely a mile long. 

Partly on this account their progress on tho 


right or north bank was at first very slow. On 
the other, where they were facing tho stretch 
above 1*6 ronne, it began, especially along the 
river valley, with a fine rush, which carried them 
at one boimd almost up to Biaches, five miles “ 
ahead, and within a mile of Poronne, which was 
their principal objective. Farther to the right 
tho speed of the adv’^anco tailed off. Biaches 
was taken on the 18th, and it was not long 
before most of the ground and all the villages in • 
the angle betw'eon the bend of the river and tho 
Roman road were in the hands of the French, 
and with them several thousand prisoners and 
many guns. But south of tho road the tract of 
land taken in the advance gradually narrowed, 
till behind Chaulnes, which the Germans held till 
their retreat in 1917, it was barely a mile wide. 
On tho whole sector south of the river, in spite 
of continual fighting of the most desperate 
charaeter, the line of the front at the end of tho 
year was hardly any fartfic^r forward than it was 
after the fii'st tliree weeks of the offensive. 

On the north side of the Somme, tlu^ French 
gradually widened the front on which they were 
operating till in October instead of the original 
base a mile long between Maricourt and Ciirlu 
it extern led eight irulos north of Pch'onno along 
the road to Bapaume. Their right worked 
eastwards aloiig the river by Curlu, Horn and 
Clery till it was opposite Biaches on the other 
bank, their left moved north-east through 
Hardecourt, Comble.s, and Morval, up to 
tho P6ronne-Bapaume road beyond Sailly- 
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GENERAL NIVELLE. 

Appointed French Coniinander-in-Chief in December, 1916. 

8aillisel, and by the middle of Oetobe their first IfiO days of the attack only came to about 

centre, spread out fan-shaped between these two half the total of those which they ha<l inflicted 

points, had got a mile beyond the same road on the> enemy in the Cliampagne offensive of 

for some distaiu!e on each side of Bouchavesnes, 1915 in a fifth of the t iine, and great efforts were 

a total advance of only six miles from the lines made by the judicious use of heavy arf illei’y 

of July 1. But, slow though their progress was, and by profiting by the experience gained in 

the French and the British in Jjlie Somme battle previous battles to reduce to a minimum the 

advanced nearly twice as far as the Germans at risks which the infantry had to face. But even 

Verdun in the same tiine, and their attack, so, and though the French ci^rtainly suffered 

instead of dwindling to appoint as the Crown less than their British brothers in arms, most of 

Prince’s did at Souville, ended by establish- w'hom were comparativ^ely new hands, the 

irig a salient 40 miles long from Thiepval to fighting was terribly arduous. Maurepas, 

Chaulnes. hardly two miles from the liqne de depart of 

The i^rench claimed that their losses in the July 1, was not taken till August 24, it was 
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over a inoiitli later when the French and British 
togethta* enter6<l the ruins of Coinblos, only a 
mile and a half fartlier on, and though our allies 
had crossetl the Peronne-Bapaiime roatl at 
Jh)ueha\’(?snes to the cast of Maurepas on 
Sej)t ember 12, it was not till October 15 that 
they won their uay up the exposed slope two 
and a half miles longbetween Coinblesand Sailly- 
Saillisel, and established another dominant 
})osit ion beyond the famous road. At the other 
end of the line, on the south of the river, to take 
a still more striking example of the stubborn- 
ness of the (aiemy’s resistance, it was not till 
Kov^ember that the French took Ablainconrt 
only two miles from the trenches out of which 
t hey went over t he top in the early morning of 
.July 1. Between then and the middle of 
Septemlier the number of (lerrnan battalions 
that went into action on the Somme against the 
French was 312, two more than those that 
fought against the British, and in the same time 
o\ir Allies captured 35,000 prisoners, 144 guns, 
and 500 machine-guns. 

Even aftor the winter had well s(‘t in there was 
still a great deal of very heavy fighting on the 
Somme front, especially at the wood of St. 
Pierre V^iast, between Sailly-Sai Nisei ami 
Bouchavesnes. But the enemy, though forced 


time after time to give way, clung to each fresh 
position with grim determination, and it was 
not till the following year and the rapid retreat 
to the Oise that French and British reaped 
the full benefit of the tremendous struggle in 
which they stood shoulder to shoulder through 
those trying and costly but ever glorious months. 

For the French Army the year 1917 is the 
year of the battle of the Cheniin des Dames, 
with interludes in the shape of the German 
retreat of March 17 north and south of the 
Oise, the French share in the battle of Flanders 
in the late summer, and the final riposte at 
Verdun on August 20. Of these the retreat, 
as we have already said, was partly the result 
of the Allied attack on the Somme and partly 
desij;ned to take the wind out of the sails of an 
expected Fmnch offensiv'e. Its possible claims 
to admiration as a judicious and well executed 
military movement were h(*avily discounted by 
the acts of robbery and destruction, «^specially 
of fruit trees, and the forcible abduction of 
numbers of young girls and other innocent 
civilians by which it was accompanieil and 
disgraced. 

As a matter of fact the retreat from the front 
betw'een Arras and Soissons, besides giving the 
French back about 1,400 square mile^ of their 
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A CAPTURED TRENCH BEFORE VERDUN. 


t(M*ril.<ny, j)rac(.i(rally brought, tlioin up to tlio 
Kni(lonl)urg lino as far south as tho forest of 
Coucy and ratlioi* fax'ilitatad tiiaii hinder<‘(l 
f heir next offensiv(\ udiich fiogan on April 10 
on a front of over OO inilos from Ivaffaux, a few 
miles north-east of Soissons, along the Cliemin 
(levs Dames to .fuvineourt, ainl (hen south past 
M(a*ry an Bac* to Courcy, not far north of 
Heims. On (h<^ first <lav neafly tlie whole of 
the (Jermaii first positioji from Laffaux (o 
Craonne wjis taken and a good advance was 
made on the rest of (he front of attack together 
with a liaul of l(),0()() prisomws. On the 17th 
the operation was (extended 12 miles east of 
Heims across the Champagne |)lain and t he base 
of the Moronvillers massif (,o Aulierive on 
the Suippe, so that tlui battles front, was the 
biggest then^ had been since the Marne, and 
on the 18th the number of prisoners lunl risen 
to 17,000, with 7o guns, and a consideral)h» 
advance had been made. 1(. was not, however, 
as great as the (nnntry by somewhat injudicious 
talking had been led to ex|)ect, and (he o])era- 
tion, instead of being hailed th(^ success which, 
in spite of temporary checks at I..iirfaux uial one 
or two othei* jx^ints, it undoubtedly was. was 
severely e^riticizod and ])artially suspended by 
orders from Paris, (leneral Nivelle and General 
Mangin, of all people in the world, were pitchcsfl 
upon as scapegoats, and UhS the result of a 
general reshufUing of the higher coiriinauds. 


General .loffre's pow(‘rs wimm' limitc l, (Jcncial 
Koch was apjmititisl Chief of the Ct'iHMal Staff 
and General Petain succeeded Gtsieral \i\elNi 
as Commander in Chief of (lie .\rmi(‘s ol tle^ 
North and Hast. 

In his new ofTice PtHain rendered France, one 
invaluable service. lb‘ successfully tackled 
and overcame th(< spirit of •lisaffiH-tion which 
at this monaad, had intc(‘t(sl cct‘t,ain baftalions 
at the front — [)artly thanks to agitators in the 
ranks, partly to the containifiation (d’ unre^st fid 
|)oliticians in I’aris — and by a judicious and 
masterly combination of firmness ami fatherly 
interest in the men under liis command made 
the Army ikself again. 

Meanwhile he went on with the offensiM* 
which Nivelle had begun. Day after day all 
through tht^ summer Fiench and Ceiinans went, 
on attacking and counter-attackiiig on the hills 
of the Moronvillers ma.ssif and tht^ narrow 
exposed plateaux of Kurti^bisi*. Californie, and 
(Vaonne and the rest of the hogbacked ridge 
along which runs the Chcniin des Dames, (ill 
the whok' of their surfa<-(^ soil and the gr(*cn 
things that had grown there were shelled to 
powtier and l>uried deep beneath a hideous 
coat ing «)f broken lumps of chalk and rusty iron 
and decaying human remains. No greater sedf- 
sacrifice was shown by tla? s(»l<li<a-s of Frant-e 
during the whole war than on those blood- 
drtrnchod tthell-swept lulls, the everlasting 
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monument of an army of heroes. TiU well on 
in the aiitmim t here was hardly a day on whieh 
at some point or other along the 20 miles 
l>otwe(»n LalTaux and ("raonno the deadly 
sti uggle was not ragitig. Then, on October 23, 
retain struck the final decisive blow, and his 
carefully prepared ofTensive east of Laffaux 
on the fort of Malmaison and the Mont Parnass(» 
cpiarries swept the enemy off their feet and 
forced tlwMu in the next 24 hours to retire 
without waiting for a further attack, so 
that, a day or two later, they ha<l withdraw’U 
to the oth(*r side of the .\ilette and the whole 
of the (’heinin des Dames was won for Prance. 

'rh(‘ other closing scene in the drama of the 
year ha<l been played two months befon^ in front 
of N'erdun, beginning on the h'ft bank of the 
.Meuse. On August 2tt a siuhlen Krench attack 
on a front of 10 miles drnv(^ the enemy out of 
Avocourt Wood and off the Morthomme, on 
the 21st th(‘y evacuated Hill 304 and fell back 
on the Korg(\s brook, and by the end of the 


month on both sides of the river they had been 
forced to give up the last remaining fruits of 
their offensive of the previous year. The end of 
the war still seemed a long way off, and the 
armies of the Republic were desperately tired. 
Even on the thn?e hundred miles of their front 
remote from the big battles there was con- 
tinually minor fighting going on every day, 
thousands of shells and bombs were being 
hurled on K('ims anil Nancy and other of the 
martyr towns of the noi'th and east, ex ery day 
fresh ruins cried out to heaven, and every day, 
though there was never a semblance of truth 
in the legend, industriously spread and widely 
believed, that France was bled white, fresh 
blood was flowing. Hut, for all that, at the 
close of the yi^ar u Inch wrote on their war-worn 
colours th(^ glorious names of Morthomme, 
Malmaison, mal the (Mieinin des Dames, the 
army as a striking force was stronger than it 
had ever been, as the next and last year of the 
war w'as to show. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY: LAST YEARS. 

MruDKFi OF ('oi’NT SiTHKiKii Dfatii OF Kmpfkok Kkancis .Ioski»h Dll. VON Koicubfk, 
Austrian I*ri:mii:h Tiik Aiistjicirh Thk Kmukkor ( ‘h aki.ks I’olitic ai. (Viianofs Count 
O.KRNIN, MiNISTKH OF KoRKIGN A FFA I RS - KfKKOTS «)F thf Kussian Hknolition I’fauk 
(Ajrrfnts - Thk IIkiuiisrat Si mmonkd Dfsi<;nation of (’oi nt ris/.A Lkttkr of thk 
Kmtkror TO Prinuf Sixtk of Dourhon Austrian \ iutorifs in Italy- 1’iif, Tfauf of Brkst- 
Litovsk — Polish Prorlfms- Allied Viutories xn Fhanuji: IOfflvts in Ai sTRiA-HuNdARV - 
Austro-Hungarian Peace Note. 

C OUNT- S'riJKOKH, the PromiVr wlio of ouu of tho most hoaost, most libumi and 

fluring tbu first 27 months of tlu* v.ar most imli'pfndf'nt of AuslTian civil ,s«*r\‘ants. 

laid governed Austria ^vi(houf a Kurtlu'r, it was an Austrian n^volt against 

Parliament, >,’a.s murdi'O'd on October Magyar [a-eilominance. During bis previous 

22n«l, IDHl at a time wlien a strong cm rent l?remi(*rship ( PJ()0-4) Dr. von Jvtu'j'bfT bad 

in favour of a rc^turn to more or loss cfaistitu- tried to boM liis own against Hungary, 

tiiRial forms of governnu^nt bad set in.* Tb(> sometimes with insunicient n'spc-et c)r under- 

change could bardly liave ma le itself felt wlitai standing for Hungary's constitutional iridepeii- 

on November 22, lOlG, tbe Euipi ror Franeis <b‘ne(\ and this on oiu‘ f)ccasif)n brought bim 

Jfiseph J. died at the age of 8(»and after a reign into a sharp eonflict witli Uouiit Stt'plim Tis/a, 

of GS years. The new course was tf» be steered tlv ii also Hungarian Preiniei*. No woruler, 

by new men. Dr, von Koeilier, an f)ld serv'ant tb(*n, tluit on liis return to oGico Dr. von 

of the Emperor Francis Josejib;. who bad been Koerla r was gree ted by Uonnt Tis/.a's moutb- 

entrusted with the formation of tlu; Cabinet i»iece, the Pe.sfer JJoj/d, with a long lecture on 

on October 27, \mm dismissed firan olbee on what was due to H ungary. “ to ivmind l»im on 

December l.'b ft was with tlve ajinointiuent the llireshold of the new stage in lii.s career of 

of Count Clam-Martinic to tli(‘ Austrian this great, nay, tJie greatest, Ies.soii of tbe 

Pi'fiiniersbip on December 20 and of C'ouut world- war. ’ 

C/.erniii to the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 'I'be cboic(‘ which Kocrb(‘r madf? of liis col- 

OfVice on December 22, 191G, that t lu' (lersonal leagues rlisirlfisfxl [lart of bis jirogramme ; none 

entourage of tbe Emjieror (.'barles assumed of tbe ukti who during tbe preceding year 

government and that his personal reign vim be carried on tlie negotiations for the Aiisgleich - 

said to have begun. economic treaty with Hungary ami for 

The summoning of Dr. Eiwst von Kotu-ber Austria's internal reconst met ion were retained, 

was on the part of the old Emperor, or w hoever Yet Hie Cabimd ciaiM liy no means be descrilx'd 

directed his actions, a mov^i towards re.suiuiiig as pro-Shw or as opposed to M lUel-Pjuropa. 

pre-war traditions, and that under the Icadei’ship Dr. hranz Klein, a man of high character and 

__ . ability,but a strong Austrian-Cennan Centralist 

♦ Cf. Chap. CCLXX XI., pp. 2411 and a .supporter of a close alliance with 
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Oorniaiiy, became Minister of Juslicf), and 
Dr. F. Stihml, who iiad publicly docJarud Jiim- 
self in favour of oeonomic rapprochement with 
Gtjrmariy, \>as a])poiiito(l Ministf^r of Corrimt?rre. 
On tht^ other Jiarni, the Czechs wore h^ft prac- 
tically uiiroprcstaitod. 'Fhcro was only at the 
:\Ti!iistry of Public AV^)rk8 the insignificant 
Paron Trnka, a son-in-law of the old Kmperor’s 
Court ))hysi(*ian — moiuber of Stiirgkh's 
(.^abinct ho ha I watched with oxeiniilary 


on their political aspirations rather than on 
their national “ species,** 

The inheritance which Koerber recoivad from 
his predecessor was a practically complete draft 
for the ncav Ausfjleich with Hungary and an 
agrooinont with Oemiany concerning the fut ire 
of Poland ; further, the draft of an Jmi^erial 
llcscript to be addrcssetl to the Austrian 
Piemior instructing him to [prepare proposals 
for a wide enlargement of Galician autonomy.''' 



THH FUNERAL OF THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH: THE MOURNERS. 

The young Emperor Charles, with the Empress Zita and the Crown Prince are in front; following 
them are the Kings of Bulgarin, Bavaria, Saxony and Wurtemberg. 


patience the pi*rsoCutions inflicbul on tlio 
Czechs (the ycAie Frele Presse of Xoveinbt^r 2, 
191(), openly admitted that was retained 
in till) Cabinet probal)ly “ only because no other 
suitable Czech could be fouml ”) : and cf th“ 
Ministry of Agriculture Count Clam-Martinic, 
one of those lAohemiaii aristocrats whoso 
nationality was terri(oriM,l and not linguistic. 
If there was any promise flie Czechs lu rhe 
aj)[)ointment ot a Clam-Marl hiic, it was that 
they would Ix^ oppressed and persecuted only 
in .so far as tliis was considiTixl necessary tor 
the good and stnmgth of the Hap.sburg State, 
but not to the extent which the I’an-Germans 
wouKl hav(' liked : that war would be made 


Xo Austrian Government eouhi have gouo 
hack on liie agreenunt witli Gcnnany, nor on 
the decision witli regard to Galicia, but the 
(oncluding s»‘ntcnce of the Imperial Rescript 
as published on November 5, 1910, was made 
to run as follows : “ In signifying to you my 

will in lliis matter, 1 charge you to prepare 
a id to submit to mo proper proposals for 
realizing it in accordance With the constitution * 
(zu ihrer gesetzmdasifjen Verwirklichiing). The 
iiKuuentous w^ord genet zmdftsig wa.s Dr. von 
Koerher’s addition. The proposals for the 
exclusion of Galicia weiti to be submitted to 

♦ Chap. CCLXXXl p. 249. 
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rurliameut, where in all probability they 
could not have secured the two -thirds majority 
required for changes in the constitution.* 
Koerber thus went eoiuiter to the demand 
of the German parties that the changes in the 
Austrian constitution should be carried out 
before Parliament met, so that the new 
pai-lialnent might start with a clear Gorman 
majority on a clear German basis. 

The terms of the A uaghich as negotiated by 
•(?ount Stiirgkh’s Cabinet wen^ withhold fr<»m 
the public. It was, however, known that the 
new Amglelch was to run for 20 instead of 
10 years, so as to open the road for agreements 
with Germany which were to cover a similar 
y)eriod, and that its terms were highly disad- 
vantageous to Austria. 'I’he Hungarum Gov'ern- 
nanit was Parliamentary, the Austrian Cabinet 
was dependent on the Hof burg. 1’o the 
Hofburg the political consideration of holding 
together tho two parts of the Monarchy was 
paramount, and by economic concessions at 
the expense of Austria it paid the Magyars 
for remaining in the union. Koerber, before 
acctqiting office, asked to be allowed to make 
himself acquainted with the arrangements of 
his predecessor concerning the Aufigleich. In 
the Vienna Press it was given out that rdianges 
in the agreement were ^considered in Koerbcr's 
conversation with 'I’isza, a statejuent cratcgori- 


rf. Chap. CCI..\XXT., pp. :H:t-244. 



COUNT GLAM-MARTINIG. 
Austrian Premier, 1916. 



DR. ERNEST VON KOERBER. 
Austrian Premier, October-December, 1916. 


cally dtuiied from Pudapest. Koerber was once 
more coming u|.) against tla^ Magyars ; to hold 
his own he wouhl halve netnled the suf)|a>rt of 
the Austrian Parliament. 

On December 9, 1910, the German National 
I'liion declaiwl < hat “ Parliaimad must be 
summoned, but that first the in^fessary con- 
ditions and basis must he crreatt'd to render 
its work fruitful.” ‘‘ "I’he asscanViled German 
national members of Parliament most <an- 
phatically adhere to the demand t hat (hilitua 
sliould be cxehided and Parliament shoidd 
meet wit hout the Galician inemhers.”* ” It 
was also emphasized,” slatted tla; otlicial report 
of the meeting, ” that if Parliaiiamt was 
suininoncul without tliesc conditions, Parlia- 
mentary life in Austria would pcrmamaitly 
endangered.” The (lerinans thrt*atened to 
break up Parliament iirdess their ])rt)gramme 
for (jlermanizing Austria was first carried by 
unconstitutional methods. MoreoN^M*, although 
most of them dosirerl the Amghich with 
Hungary to he concluded without dc^lay, so 

• This cPmand was, of course, inoonipatiblo with fho 
Galician problem being solvocl “in accordance with the 
constitution'* — t.c., by Parliament. 


2;‘34-2 
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THK LAST OF THR HAPSBURG EMPERORS. 


tlia-1 thi* tpirstion of (’(‘iitriil Kuroptuin riiioii 
could lu* tHkori in Imrid, they, and CHpccially 
the Christum Social i.sts, wlio had to coinpet(> 
for the popular vote against the Social Hemo- 
crats, not prepared to vote* for an agroc- 

nient ecoiK>niically so unfavourabie to Austria, 
and vvisheil the Oov^tM'iimcnt to relieve them of 
all i'es|)onsibility for it by tauicting it through 
an uneonstitutional Imperial Keweript — ^a 
maiueuvre typical of tlie ideas and j norats of 
the old .Austriaf) Cailiameni . 

The Hungarian Ooverument was loth to 
lose the advantages which it had gained in a 
yi*ar of laborious negotiationa with Stiirgkh 
and Sj)itzniiiller. The new economic agree- 


in<*nt was d(\scnbed in the Pester Lloyd as ** a 
bridge leading across a sea of blood to tho bank 
of a glad future.’* “ . • • Tho bridge is practi- 
cally built. • . • Tt is true Dr. von Koerber 
was not its architect. In this or that detail 
ho might have planned it differently. But 
liecaiise the builder died, is tho structure to 
lx> destroyed w’hich cost so much labour. . . ? ” 
Oil Dcceiubiir 13, at 11 a.m., Koerber was 
to have received some leading Clerman members 
of the Austrian Parliament. On arriving they 
were infonned that he liad been suddenly 
summoned by the Emj>eror Charles, who had 
just returned from Budapest. The Empclror 
declared in fav'our of the procedui^ demanded 
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by the Gennans and Magyars, and Dr. von 
Jvoorber, whoso endeavour it hafi boon to make 
(ho young monarch adhere to the Constitution, 
resigned olTlce. Karl der PlotzHche ” (Cliarlos 
(ho Rash) had taken the first weighty ilecision 
.)f his reign. (•harle.s and (he elerieah 
rt'iitralis' camarilla around liiin, (hough per- 
sonally hostile to the Calvinist Magyar Tisza, 
luid enabled hiiii to win anotlen* victoiy. 
Spitzmilller, tho man with whom ho had settled 
]he preliminary terms of tho Aiisf/lairh ami 
u’honi Koerber had excluded from his (Cabinet, 
\vas entrusted with tho formaiion of a new 
Austrian Cabinet. The Pester Llojjd greeteil 
liim as a man for whom “ the irungarians 
tee] tho most sincere respee( and friendly 
Ici'lings.** 

Spitzmilller was to have carried through tho 
\HsgIeirh on the basis of th(' previous negotia- 
lions, anil (hen he was to have withdrawn. 
From tho very outset Count ( 'lam -Mart inic, 

:i. piu’sonal friend of tho young Km|)eror, had 
))een designated as his successor. A week 
followiMl of intrigues and negotiat ions, in which 
men who so far had no constitutional standing 
whatsoever tried to dictate to tho Premii'r. 
Count (^zoi'nin. «.</., demanded that both tin* 
AHsqleivh and a s(*heme for Austria's internal 
reconstruction, which ho had drawn up, should 
Im‘ (‘iiactod by Imperial Kescri|)t. Hot. on 
Deci'inber Id, in vimv of Spitz?niill'*r\s appoint- 
ment, the Hungarian Opposition to emliarrass 
Tisza, raised the ((uestion whether Hungary 
<‘ould acknowlodgr^ the v alidity of an Aasgleivh 
iiiactod in Austria in an unconstitutional 
'manner. Tisza who like mosi of liis Magyar 
« ontemporai*ies, worshipped the letter of con- 
^titutional law, even when ho violated its spirit 
was unable to disprove his opponents' argu- 
. mt*nt. Thus after all it was found impossible 
fo conclude the Ausyhich without the Aust rian 
Parliament, and Spitzmuller had reluctantly 
to face tho dildiculties in which Koerber had 
got in\' >lverl. Tliereupon, contrary to pre- 
N’ious practice, it wa.s decided to carry the 
Ausghlvh through Parliament en bloc like a 
<-oimuerciul treaty not- admitting of ameml- 
ments. This would hav^e enabled the parties 
\\liich voted the Ausgleich to plead (hat they 
liad nf> choice but to accept tlie^Iill or imperil 
ilie unity of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
ind the future of AIUtei-Kuropa. Tho fact» 
liowever, remained that Parliament had to be 
Mimmoncd before the Auagleich could be com- 
i'leted — which brought up once more the prob- 


lem of the German Vorbedhignagen, In other 
words, the “transition Cabinet,** which was to 
have done the most unph'asant work and then 
departeil, proved impossible, and on Doc 'tuber 
18 Dr. von Spitzmiiller was charged with 
forming a Cabinet on an “eiibi’ged bisis.” 
Xew dillicult ies. howi'vcr, aro.se ol a p *r.sonal 
nature, and on December 2U, aftei* a eou- 
feronce with Primv’ Kiirstenberg, Count Clam- 
Martinic and (-ount Ottokar Czernin. Spitz- 
miiller rosigncHl his mission. 

The c(»nference held imnu'diately hot ore 



THE EMPEROR CHARLES AND THE 
EMPRESS ZITA. 

Spitzmiiller's resignation disclosed the coming 
[lowers in Austrian [lolitics : Prince Fiirstenherg, 
a ptM*Honal friend of the Frnueioi* William and 
a Icatler of the German aristficracy in Bohemia 
in the closest touch with the (a*riuan Nation- 
alists ; Count Czernin, anotlu*! (ierman- 
Bohemian aristocrat, a close fri<*iid of Barofi 
Conriui von Ildtzemlorff, the Chief of the 
Austro-Hungarian Gemual Staff, who.se Ccii* 
tralist leanings he shared ; and Czi^rnin’s 
friend, Count Clain-Martinic, Minister of 
Agriculture in Koerber’s Cabinet. It was 
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by an opt^n brmk vvitli th(^ Czonh national 
inovofiK^nt tliat (/oiint (.luin-IVIartinic bad 
qiuilitiod for tJie Pjoiniorship. On Dacoinber 
8, Prinfo A. Windisch-Gratz, Count‘d 

rini II -Martin 1 C, N. Dos Fours, A. Monsdorff- 
Ponilly, .1. Nostitz and Baron O. Parish, 
gontloinon raprosonting by thair origin ovary 
nation of VVo.storn and Cantral Kiiropa rather 
than the CzocIh, moved a resolution in the 



FRINCB MAX-EGON ZU FURSTENBERG. 
A leader of the Conservative German Party 
in Bohemia. 


execut.ivo coinmittoo of the Conservative Big 
Landowners of Bohamia sharply coiidoinning 
the Czech national inovoniant. Failing to 
rocoivo siilliciont support they withdrew from 
the club, and the last link broke which had 
connected them, however distantly, with the 
Czech nation. 

On December 20, lOlf), (k)unt Clam-Martinic 
was a})|)ointed Premier, and on the very .same 
<lay th(' list of the Cabinet and its programmo 
were published in tlie Prc^ss. It was, in fact, 
the (’abinet as arranged for Dr. von Spitziniiller, 
but with its true cliicf at the head and Dr. von 
Spitziniiller at the Ministry of Finance, a 
departnu'ut of vital importance in the negotia- 
tions for the .1 usfjleich and for Central European 
union. The composition of the Cabinet was 
significant ; it consisted almost entirely of old 


associates of Count Stiirgkh excluded from office 
by Dr. von Koer*ber — men wdio had shared with 
Count Stiii'gkh the responsibility for the two 
years of unconstitutional government and had 
w^orked out schemes for centralizing Austria’s 
government, for Gernmnizing her internally 
and for concluding a Central European Union. 
General Baron von Georgi, under whose autho- 
rity the notorious courts-martial had carried on 
their terrorist activity in the Czech, Jugo-SIav 
ami Little Russian provinces, returned to tha 
Ministry of National Defence ; Baron von 
Foi-ster, who had excelled in (hn-manizing the 
Austrian railways and in opfiressive action 
against their employees, bi^canie once more 
Minister of Railways ; I^aron von Hnssarek, 
one of Count Stiirgkh’s closest collaborators, 
reappeared at the Ministry of Education, and 
the indispensable c|nasi-(’zeoh, Th\rou 'Prnka, 



GENERAL BARON FRIEDRICH VON 
GEORGI. 

Minister of National Defence. 

continued at his post as Minister of Ihiblic 
Works. Baron von Handel, wdio during the* 
last year of Count Stiirgkh’s rSgime, as a 
departmental chief, prepared the scheme for 
Austria’s internal reconstruction,* was pro- 
moted to the position of Minister of the Interior. 
Tw’o prominent German members of Parlia- 
ment were, how^ever, added - the Government 
w^as to aim at re-establisliing constitutional 

* Cf.Chap.CCLXXXI.,p. 239. 
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;()rms, but oa a clearly German basis. Dr. 

( rbaii, a loader of the Gorman Nationalists 
i,i Bohemia, became Minister of Comnu^rce, an 
appointment on which he himself, two days 
later, made the following comment : “It is no 
accident that at a time when the settling of our 
(Honomic rapprochement to Germany has 
become one of the chief and most nrgent 
laobleins a German member of Parliament 
should take charge of the Ministry of Commerce. 
This shows to what a marked extent the 
interests and wishes of the Germarj Austrians 
coincide with the needs of the new Austria.” 
Dr. Baernreithcr, another (hn’inan leader from 
Bohemia, was added as German Lands- 
tnminmi Ulster (a Minister without porl - 
folio specially charged with guarding the 
interests of his nationality) -the post had not 
been filled since 1910. No appointment was 



DR. BAERNREITHER. 

Landsmanaminister. 

^ made to the corresponding Czech office, which 
had been vacant since 1909 ; ijiiite to the 
contrary, one of the fii-st acts of the now Cabinet 
was definitely to abolish the jiost of the Czech 
“ compatriot-minister “ by dissolving its 
cliancery, which liad been in existence since 
1879. The Polos were represented by M. do 
Bobrzynski, one of their ablest and most 
prominent Conservative leaders, who, as 
Minister for Galicia, was to prepare the scheme 
for enlarging its autonomy ; this was to liave 


been done o.xclusiveiy in the Polish interest, 
although the Poles formed considerably less 
tlian half the population of Galicia. Lastly, a 
Polish official from Gali(*ia, Ihiron von Schenk, 
was appointed Mini.ster of Justhre. In an 
agreement with the Poles tie: .Vustrian Gormans 
proposed to carry through the first measure for 
the Germani/.Mtion of Austria, the exclusion of 



DR. KARL URBAN. 

A leader of the (Jerman NationalUli ; Miniiter 
of Commerce. 


Galicia, which would have given the German 
members in the Austrian Parliament a clear 
and permanent majority over the (.^zechs and 
dugO'Slavs ; in exchange the Little Bussians 
or Riithenes of Galicia were to have been put 
entirely under Polish tlominion. 

“To re-establish constitutional life in full,” 
read the programmatic declaration of the now 
Cabinet, “ to create tla^ necessary preliminary 
conditions for it (die Schaffniuj dvr notwendigen 
Vorausselzungen), to open the road for Parlia- 
ment, these will be the high aims of the Govern 
merit.” Ati unconstitutional change of the 
Austrian constitution was thus foreshadowed, 
and even the term Voraiisselzungcfi was 
taken over from the political jargon of the Ger- 
man Nationalist parties. The conclusion of the 
Ausgleich treaty with Hungary and the pre- 
parations for closer economic uniiin with 
Germany were mentioned as being among 
“ the most immediate tasks of the Govern- 
ment.” “ These inter-connected matters, as 
well as the conunercial treaties to l>e concluded 
with other States, will be submitted iii proper 
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tiiiirt for tho iif)()ro\'(il {zur Genehmigung) of 
rmlianu'iit.*' 'I’lio triek of treating the Aus- 
gleirh as a roinniercial tr(*aty not admitting 
amendments was thus annonneed to reassure 
the (Jerman nuMiibers that no responsibility 
would be tiirown n|>on them by )m\ing the 
matter st'ttlerl in a Parliamentary manner. 
“ Tlie eoming change in ( Jalicia's position within 
the State ’ was mentioned, and lastly a number 
ol’ internal reforms, ineliKling measures for the 
“ m<»ral strengthening of loyalty to the State 
among th<* growing youth. ■■ 

On DeetMiiber 22 followed tlie appointment 
of (Vault (V.(*rnin to the .foint Austro-Hungarian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, “ U’ here is some 
movement now in Austrian politics," wrote the 
Vienna Socialist A rlieitcr-Zt Ilung. " Hv’^ery day 
a change of ministers. Oidy yesterday we 
received a mm ,\ustrian (Iabim»t, and to-day we 
ha\e a new ('onnnon Ministry : Haron Hurian 



BAKUN BURIAN IN BHRLIN. 



DR. MICHAEL BOBRZYNSKI. 

Minister for Ciallcia. 

is dismissed from liis post of foreign Minister 
ami replaced by Count Ottokar (’z(u*nin ; 
Hiirian in turn is made Joint Minister of Finance, 
and Prince Holuailolie, who took over that 
oIVhm) f>nly a few' days* ago, has to leave . . . 
'riiese changes seem t»> la^ the inv(‘rse of what 
usually ha|)pens : t he mnv man doc^s imt come 
iM'cause the old om* is gone, but Haron Burian 
liad to go in order that (V>unt ( V.erniu could 
come. First arosi^ the necessity that (Vnint 
Czernin sliou Id become Foreign Minister; and 
1 he nee<l for ihiron Jbirian's resignat ion followe<l. 
'fo SOUK* extent the same is true of (Vnmt ( Mam- 
Martinic ; here also thert> was first the (V)unt 
ami tlien a Cabinet was fornuHl around him 
. . The new' KmtJcror’s friends were jmi\ ing in. 

Negotiations lor th(> economic treaty w'ith 
Hungary wer<‘ resumed immediately on the 
formation of (he Clam-Martinic (lovernment. 
Littk*, however, was Jieard about t hem until on 
F(*bruary 24, 11)17, w hen (lu* oflicial annouiu'e- 
ment was made of thcar liavdng reachiMl a 
provisional conclusion “ provisional " b(*eause 
no om> could foresee th(» outcome of the war, 
but suflicient for “ initiating political and com* 
ine.cial negotiations with third States, and in 
particular with the Herman Empire.*’ The 
provisional tenns of th(^ Ausgleich were kept 
.secret, but it was knowm, and stateil plainly 
in the Vienna papal’s, that the agreonieut 
was on a 20-yoar8’ basis, which w'a.s to be 
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a<loptod ill th« agreement with (Germany also. To carry out this programme immediately 

that Hungary hati obtained her principal would have been a very different mattei'— the 

tariff demands, that a deiimte bank agreement Hapsburgs would have uarrou-ed down their 

liafl been postponed, and that special agree- freedom of action and bargaining in the Polish 

meiits had been concluded about future tiutle question without any advantage to themselves 

in the Balkans. Moi’eover, the (Germans and thr? IViles, though 

In the first days of January Clain-Martinic agreed in wishing fo • an extensio i of Galician 

started conferences with the leaders of the autonomy, were by no means at >nt^ as to the 

different parties and nationalities in the form which it should assume. The Poles 

Austrian Parliament. There was no time to raised economic and financial clai us. rialicia 

« be lost. The mandate of the Austrian Parlia- had suffered in the war more than any otlua* 



G/RCHO.SLOVAK COSTUMES. 

As exhibited at a fair at the Czecho-Slovak Military Mobilisation Camp, Stamford« Connecticut. 

nient was tu }uw(? expired in Jiily, 1917. and proviiuM* of Austria-Hungary, and it was hut 

in W'ar-time the Austrian (lovernment conhl reasoTiaidt^ tluvt the wlioJe States should hear 

not have risked a general election, in fact not the expense of reeonstriicting the d(*vastate<l 

a single hy-('b*etioii. Still, before I’ar- ]>orderland. The question of war damages, 

liarnent met the internal “ reconstruct ion deliberately dclay(*d by tlu* Austrian (iovern- 
of Austria was to have been carri(Ml out, ami ment and tlie Austrian (lerinaiis, who wcri^ 

for this t he exclusion of Galicia from the unw illing to spend money on a |)ro\ inee whicli 

Austrian Parliament was to hav'o provi<lccl they might lose* att(*r all, would have^ had to Ixi 
the Archimedean point But this w^as not. an settled definitt'ly if a s(*))jiration had been 

(tfisy point to tackle. It had been convenient decided upon. The Poles, too, naturally 

to the Hapsburgs Uy put forward Galician insisted on retaining a rf^presentat ion in the 

autonomy as a prognv nine, and thus to signify Vienna Parliament if tlalicia remained part 

to the Poles that they did not insist on Galicia of the Austrian State for any purpo ; ( conoiiiii; 

being part of a centralised* Austrian State, or military, and its retenfion was especially 

liut that, on the contrary, they were prepared important to them in view of the part which 

fo include it in the kingdom of Poland if the the Austrian Government wiw bound to play 

latter came under the Hapsburg sceptre.* in the further developments of the Polisli 

fjuestion. The Gemian Nationalists, who wei<i 
recruited very largely from the commercial 


Of. Chap. CCLXXXr.. p. 249. 
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THH EMPEROR AND EMPRESS INTERROGATING REFUGEES AT GYONGYOS, IN 

HUNGARY. 


and iruhLstrial middle classes, on t he other hand, 
wanted to retain their economic hold on 
(hiUtda, V)iit to t'xehide entindy the (dalieiaii 
members from Parliament so as to securt' for 
themselves a clear and permantait majority in 
it. Moreover, the (lerman-Austrian centralists 
did not want to admit an enlargement of 
Ualieian autonoitiy such as would have 
weakened Austria i)olitically. In the new 
draft of the German programme as voted on 
January 1(5, 1917, the paragraph concerning 
Galicia ran as follows ; “ In excluding Galicia 
in accordance with the Imperial lleseript of 
November 4, 191(5, special care has to be taken 
that the enlarged autonomy of this greatest 
of Austrian provinces should not result in a 
weakening of the cohesion of the State, and that 
the interests of the State in military and 
financial matters, in problems of transport and 
in other tpiestions should be fully preserved 
and safeguarded.” By accu^pting this sclieine 
the Poh^s (who were anyhow dominant in 
Galicia though tla^y formed but a minority of 
its po|)nlation). would have gained nothing 
but woulfl have r(m^ine<l under a Parliament 
t)ver which they would have lost all influence. 
The Gennans, on the other hand, refused the 
terms of the Poles, which would have virtually 
established Galicia's economic and administra * 


tiv<> independence with regartl to Austria. 
By the end of February it was clear that (he 
fpiestiori of the exclusion of Galicia could not 
be settled without Parliament by an agreement 
between the Germans and the Poles. The 
programme of the wide “ internal reconstruc- 
tion ” was rapidly shrinking. 

Meantime, the revolution of March, 1917, 
supervened in Petrograd. After all that has 
followed it is diflicult to go back to its early 
days, to recall their ideas anil hopes, and to 
recapture that feeling of buoyancy which then 
inspired the popular masses throughout Europe 
and in Austria-Hungary in particular. Vistas of 
freedom suddenly opened before the suffering 
nationalities and the suffering masses, even 
among the Germans and Magyara, and all 
faces were to the east. A hope entered the 
hearts of the Austro-Hungarian Slavs such as 
they ha<i never felt siiwie the outbreak of the 
war, and the Vienna Socialists were bogimiing 
to awaken from their own intricate sophistries 
and to believe [n a creed which they had 
hitherto repeated without faith or twisted 
with art. And those who for years had talked of 
” reconstruction,” meaning thereby repression, 
began to wonder whether after all it would not 
be advisable to change the nature of their 
schemes. ITie summoning of Parliament could 
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no longer be postponed. On April 12, Dr. 
Victor Adler, the distinguished leader of the 
Vienna Socialists, started out for the Interna- 
tional Socialist Conference which w’as to have 
met at Stockholm. On the same day Count 
(yzernin, to whom he had talked before leaving 
V ienna, addressed a secret memorandum to the 
Emperor surveying the situation. “ It is per- 
fectly obvious that our military forces are coming 

to an end ” lie said. “ I have merely 

j,to point to the exhaustion of raw materials 
for munitions, to the completely exhausted 
res(5rvt»s in men, and most of all to the sullen 
despair which under-feetling has produced 
in all the strata of the population, rendering 
it impossible to boar the sufferings of the war 

any longer Peace has to be concluded 

at any price in the late summer or autumn. 

“ It is undoubtedly of the gi'eatest importance 
to start these negotiations whilst our enemies 
are not yet fully conscious of the dying-away of 
our strength. Should we approach the Entente 
when incidents within our State make imminent 
collapse obvious, .... the Entente will acc(>pt 
no other conditions but such as would imply 
the complete destrucf>ion of the Central Powers. 

“ To begin in time is, therefore, of cardinal 
imfiortance ” 

He then called attention to the danger 


of the Russian Revolution spreading to the 
Central Powers. “ l^et no one toll me that 
things are different in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, and that the deep roots which the 
monarehi('al idea has in Berlin anti Vienna 
exclude such a possibility. This war has 
opened up a new’ era in the w’orld’s history, it 
is without precedent 

“ Your Majesty is acquainted wdth the .secret 
reports of the Governors. Two things are 
obvious ; the Russian Revolution w-orks more 
strongly on our Slavs than on the Germans 
of the German Empiro, and the resfjoiisibility 
for continuing the war is mucli greater for a 
sovereign wdiose country is unitt'd hy the bond 
of dynasty alone, than for the rnhu- of a country 
where the jjeoplo itself fights for the national 
cause ” 

Count Czernin then pi*oceeded to discuss 
the chances of an Entente offtnisiv’o on the 
Western front, the exaggerated hopc’s which 
Germany built on unrestricted submarine war- 
fare and the influence of America’s entry into 
the ww. He hint ed even at cessions of territory 
if necessary to obtain peace. 

On April 14 the oflicial ’reh^graph Bureau 
published a peace offer directeii by the Austro- 
Hungarian Government to Russia. It pre- 
tended to see an accordance of aims between 
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the inado by Russirt?! Crovern- 

inoiit on April lb HUT, ag^iiiiat the iloininioii 
of one nation over nnother, and the so-called 
peace offer made by the Central Powers on 
December 12, 191(3. The Hapsburg Monarchy, 
wliich on Count (Jzerain's own admission 
did not represent any national cause, began to 
play the Viurlesque of ilisguising itself as a 
“nation” and of claiming rights of “ self- 
(U'termination ” within its frontiers of 1914. 

But this disguise, however transparent, 
(‘iitailed certain consecjuences for its home 
liolicy. The war against the subjt'ct nation- 
alities had to stop, and tlie unconstitutional 
schemes for Austria's linal ( lermanization had 
to b(‘ postponed. On April IH (‘mint (‘zernin 
«‘\plain(‘d to Count ( ‘Iam-Martini<‘ that in- 
ternal devi'lopmonts in Austria must not 
liampc!!' tht‘ foreign jiolicy of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarch V. On the .same day a 
(’abinet t-ouncil took placid at which it was 
decided to summon Parliament without carry- 
ing out any of the (Jerman demands by moans 
of Im|)erial enactm(‘nts. This development 
seems t(i have come ivs a complete surprise' 
»‘\'en for the two (Jerman Ministers. Dr. 
I'rban and Dr. Baernreither handed in their 
l•i‘signations, and were joined by th<' represen- 
tative of tlie Poles, Dr. Bobrzynski. Party 
meetings wi‘rc summoiK'd immediately and at 


firat the situation looked rather grave. Assur- 
ances were given, however, to the Germans by 
the Government that only a change of tactics, 
not of policy, liad occurred, and that the 
original programme was to be carried out at a 
more convenient time. It seems to have been 
pointed out, too, to them that the Austrian 
solution of the. Polish question, for which the 
Austro-Hungarian Government continued to 
work, implied a separation of Galicia from 
Austria as fiart of the peace treaty and not 
as a change in the constitution, and that 
the Germans would thereby automatically 
obtain a majority in the Austrian Parlia- 
ment, and could then realiz • the rest of ( heir 
programme. A solemn promise that the 
original policy would bo adhered to, to bo 
given not by a Prime Minister or Cabinc't 
which might cliange any day, but by the 
Kmperor himself, was thereupon demanded by 
the Gormans. On April 19 a joint deputation 
from the (Jerman Xationalists and the Christian 
Socialists was received by the Emperor and 
repeated to him the demands for Austria’s 
** reconstruction " on a German basis. Tlu' 
Fhnperor gave thc^ dc'sired promise. 

'Plu' event of outstanding importance during 
May was the decision of the Emperor (/hark's 
to summon the Reichsrat for the first time 
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siiico March, 1914. This was dictated by a 
wcll-inoarit desire to free Austria from the 
reproach of being the only belligerent ctoiintry 
whose F'arliament was not allowed U) meet 
• luring the war. To an even gri'ater extent wtis 
the step prompted by tlie demand which th«‘ 
Russian Revolution had stimulatiMl. On May 3, 
iIh' Press had f)ublis}ied an insniied forecast 


Slavs. These fears were shown to l)e groundless 
by the events just after the opening of the 
Parliament. The way in which the vacancies 
in the Ppptu* House were tilled showed that no 
profound change of policy was to be expected. 
-Foremost among thos(' selected \v(»re Coiinid von 
Hotzeudorf, Cliief f)f thc^ (Jenei’al Staff ; Dr. 
Dumha. who had obtained notorietv in W'ash- 



A SITTING OF THE AUSTRIAN PARLIAMENT. 


of tln^ course of the iinpeuding Parliamentary 
session, the most important featun^ of which 
was the hint it gave that th(^ Cabinet would 
undertake no negotiations for (•ompromise 
helAveeu the parties before the iisaoinbling <»f 
rarliainent, but woukl confer with them after 
th(‘ opening of Parliament. 

Of the 510 seats, 46 were vecai^ owing to 
the deaths, absence abroad, or eondc'innation 
for high treason of their holdtu’s. Of the 
lemaining 470 members, 213 were Germans 
(104 Nationalists, 07 Clericals, and 42 Social- 
ists), 90 Czechs, 78 Poles, 31 Jugo-Slavs, 29 
Ukrainians, 10 Italians and Kumanes, and 13 
Independents. 

When the decision to summon the Reichsrat 
Mas first announced, it had produced con- 
siderable dissatisfaction in extreme German- 
Austrian circles, which feared concessions to the 


ingtoii by his anti-American nctivilit's just 
before the declaration of war on Austria- 
Hungary ; and HfU’r Moritz Retied ikt, tlu^ 
owner of t hi; Xeuc Freic I*rrsse, wliosi^ [)o\verful, 
brilliantly exerted and pernicious influence Mas 
one of the strongi'st supports of Germanism 
against Slavdom in the .Dual Monartrhy. 

Very significant, loo, for the mood of the 
Germans, was the election to th«* [Residency of 
the Chamber. Tiie German Xationalists, as the 
most numerous single party in the Austrian 
Parliament, had by parliamentary jiractiiri^ t lu> 
right to nominate the President, but insteail of 
putting forwani a moilerate candidate, selected 
Dr. Gross, President of the German National 
Union, the militant German member for Tglau 
in Moravia, where he had long led the st ruggle 
against the Czechs. The Slav det^uties abstained 
from voting, and Dr. Gross \vas elected. 
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The Emperor’s Speech from tho Throne was 
full of vague phrases concerning devotion to 
Constitutionalism, which, however, did not 
o>)scure the fact that the Constitutional Oath 
would not he taken until, as the Emperor said, 
“ the foundations of a new strong and happy 
Austria could be laid.” It went on to make 
clear that ‘‘ decisions to be taken at the great 
moment of the conclusion of .I*eace ” were to 



M. STANEK. 
Czech Leader. 


be reserved to the (.'rown alone. Tliere was, 
further, an ambiguous reference to tho need for 
“ expanding the Constitution and the adminis- 
(rativo foundations of p\iblic life especially in 
Bohemia.” The Germans immediately signified 
that they would nev('r agree to any such 
changes were they to be favourable to tho 
Czechs, and the Czeclis took up the challenge, 
their leader, Stanek, demanding that Austria- 
Hungary shouM become a Federal State of 
h'ree National States with equal rights. As 
t his meant the union of the C’zechs with the 
Slovaks— more tlian 2,000,000 of whom liv^ed 
uTKl(>r the domination of Hungary — it was 
(evident that the session was to see a direct 
challenge not only to the long ijredoininanco 
of the Gormans in .Austria, but also to tho 
Hoxonagnty of Hungary and to the privileged 
position of the Magyars in it. The lists were 
b(‘ing clean'd for a struggle in Hungary as in 
Austria. 

In Hungary the princijml event hail been 
thf^ resignation of the Tisza Cabinet. What 
brought Tisza to his fall was principally his 
temperamental disagreement with the Emperor ; 
also a disagreement on the question of Hun- 


garian franchise reform and the settlement 
which Berlin and Vienna were discussing on the 
question of Poland and Mittel-Europa respec- 
tively. Tht5 proposed cession of Galicia to the, 
new kingdom of Poland would have struck a 
fatal blow at the commercial arrangement 
between Austria and Hungary, which Tisza 
had succeeded in extracting after prolonged 
negotiation, and was, moreover, the policy 
advocated by Tisza’s hereditary enemy Count 
.Julius Andrassy, the foremost Hungarian 
advocate of Mittel-Europa. 'Fhe two names 
nuaitioned as Tisza’s su(?cessor were those of 
( V)unt Andra.ssy and J)r. Wekerle. 

As it turned out, neither was chosen. 
After a considerable amount of private con- 
ference with vwious Hungarian politicians, tho 
l^’mporor Charles sent Baron Burian to Buda- 
Cesth on a mission of enquiry, as a n^sult of 
which Count Maurice Esterhazy, a young man 
who had never held olJice in any Government, was 
entrusted with the formation of a new Cabinet. 



COUNT MAURICE ESTERHAZY, 
Hungarian Premier, 1917. 


Esterhazy was a follower of Count Andrassy, 
who, a-s a personal enemy of Tisza and 
leader of the strongest party in the Cliamber, 
had had to stand aside ; Esterhazy, on the other 
hand, was not hostile to Tisza, and had, in fact, 
recently been offered office by him ; the selec- 
tion meant a compromise. Esterhazy’s first 
declaration shewed that there was to be con- 
cession on tho franchise to Magyars, but none 
to tho subject races imder Magyar domination. 

By tho end of June a Cabinet crisis followed 
in Austria. The insufficiency of the declara- 
tions in the speech from the Throne, and the 
still less satisfactory statements of Clam-Mar- 
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tinic in making his Budget speech on Juno 1 2, 
had evoked a strong opposition among the Slav 
Parties, particularly among the Czechs. I'heir 
spokesman, Stransky, began by expressing his 
grief at the thought that so many of his col- 
leagues, Krarnarz, Klofac and Kashin, in 
particular, were still in prison, and went on to 
declare that the world was making a serious 
effort to adapt the interests of sovereigns to 
those of their peoples. “ in future crowns 
will rest upon and base themselves on tlie 
peoples. . . . The postponement of the Con- 
stitutional Oath meant in the language of the 
Gov’^ernment, ‘ I, Clam-Martinic, and my 
Ministers are not a Constitutional Govern- 
ment.’ . . . The Czeclis wisli to settle the form 
of their own political life, and, therefore, de- 
mand the restoration of the political indepc>n- 
donce of the I^ohemian nation. . . . In the 
new order the related Slovak branch of the 
Czech nation must bo taken into account.** 



DR. DUMBA. 

Formerly Austro- Hunifanan Ambassador 
in Washinifton. 


JugO'Slav and Rumanian declarations w(»n» 
equally firm, the spokesman for the latter. 
Deputy Oncioul, deliberately carrying to absur- 
dity the pretence of loyalty to the Hai)sburgs — 
with which the different nationalities cloaked 
their irredentist programmes — by demanding 
the inclusion of all the Rumanian nation in the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. ^ Everything now 
depended on the attitude of the Poles. If they 
showed solidarity with their Slav colleagues 
in the Roiclisrat, the position of Clam-Martinic 
would become untenable. In consequence of 
the now dominant position assumed by the 
Left in the Polish Parliamentary Club, a 


policy of compromise with the Gov’ornment 
was doubtful. 

At first there were efforts on the part of the 
Govommeut to postpone the evil day, and 
about the middle of June C^oimt Clam-Martinic 
was ongagfxl in coiLstant negotiation wdth the 
Polish reprt?sentatives. One of the means of 
conciliation to be tried was tlio l•eco!lstructio^ 
of the Cabinet, in which the P()l(\s were to 



DR. GUSTAV GROSS. 

President of the German National Union. 
F.lected President of the Chamber. 


recciv^(t two scats. Any disposition wJiich 
tlw'rc may liavo b(*cri in Polish Conserva- 
tives circles — -the (Conservatives, it shonhl bo 
reiriemlM>ro»l, mnnbered only 10 — to acce|)t. this 
concession, was wnocked on tlie persist('n(*o of 
the Socialist and Dtmiocrat ic Parties, liy wJioiii 
the resolution pro|)os(Ml hy the Soerial Demo- 
cratic lead(>r, Das/.ynski, was i^aiTicMl, instruct- 
ing the l*olish inembtu’s of the Bialget (kiin- 
mittot» to vote against the jirovisional Budget. 
Count Clarn-Martinic’s a[)proaches to th<» 
South Slaves, and finally liis despairing invitation 
to the Socialist knuler, Karl Renner, prov'od of 
no avail, and on Juno 21, rather than be 
defeaUHl on the Budget, lie resigned, shortly 
afterwards to take up the (jloveriiorship of 
Montenegro. 

If the succeKSor to Tisza’s Cabimd w^as colour- 
leas and transitional, that which succeeded 
(Jam-Martin ic was oven more so. At first 
expectations were aroused by the suinmoiiing 
of von Koerber to the Emperor, who had |)ro- 
viously kept him at a distance, not liking to 
have about him politicians of so much deeper 
and wider political experience than himself. The 
rumour that von Koerber was to bo asked to 
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form a Cabinet, liowevei*, was soon disposed of, 
and ill the evening of June 23 it was announced 
in tlu? Xeue Frele Presse that the former Chief 
of the Department of Agriculture, Ritter von 
Seidh'r, had been appointed “ President of the 
Ministry composed of the Heads of Depart- 
ments/’ The phrase aptly summed up the 
charaef er of the Cabinet. Von Seidler, liiinself 
a not very prominent official, liad gathereil 
ai-oiind him a number of equally colourless 
))ermanent oHicials. The ])rovisional nature 



RITTHK VON SEIDLER. 

President of the Austrian Ministry composed of 
the Heads of Dep.irtment8. 

of the arrangement was admitted by von 
Seiill(*r himself in his o|>ening statement. 
When the following day, June 27, lie was 
challenged by an interpiJlation in the Chumbta- 
to stat«‘ liis attitude to the constitutional 
<h‘mands of the nationalities, ho definitely 
rejected the right of nations to determine their 
own fate as a biisis for peace, and declared that 
he? did so after consultation with Count Czerniii : 
the Austro-Hungarian Government took its 
stand on tla? Constitution, which specially 
res<*rv(?d to the Emperor tlu? right of concluding 
peac(^ In a laU?r speech, with particular refer- 
ence to tlu? Constitutional Committee, he re- 
jected as inadmissiblo any interference with the 
circumstances of Hungary, and asserted tluit 
the work of the Committeci, while “ leaving un- 
touched th(? relations between (he two states 
, . . yet would give a practical proof . . that 



PRINCE SIXTH OF BOURBON. 

To whom the Emperor Charles addressed his his- 
toric letter acknowledging French claims in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Austria contains neither oppressed nationalities 
nor the desire to oppress.” Thus under von 
Seidler, as under liis predecessor, the Slavs could 
expect no fundamental concession. Ccu'tain 
minor favours granted by tlu^ Austrian 
(lovernment — ‘for example, the amnesty of July 
h accorded by the Emp(?ror Charles to tluisi^ 
sentenced b(?cause of political olTences — most 
|)rominent of all. Dr. Krarnarz, the Czech leader 
— merely served to increase the indignation of 
Hungary without (?asing the domestic situation 
to any appreciable d(?greo. 

Under von Seidler and Msterhazy r(vspecti\^*ly, 
the course of Austro-Hungarian history was 
compai’ativoly uneventful. Beneath the sur- 
face, however, the desire of the country for 
I>eace was continually growing in strengtli, 
now and then manifesting its presence in thc^ 
fonn of open protest. The more pi’ominent 
statesmen in the Dual Monarchy, above all. 
Count Czernin, had long convinced them- 
selves that the one necessity of Austria- 
Hungary, both from the point of view of 
her policy towards her nationalities, no less 
than from that rtf her economic interests, w^as a 
swift end to the war. The question was how to 
reach this with an unconciliaU'ary German Ally 
on the one hand, and the ever more radical 
demands of the subject nationalities — now more 
tlian ever conscious of the appeal of their 
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hrother8 in race outside the borders of tlie Dual 
Monarchy— on the other. 

Early in 1917 the Emperor Charles addressed 
a letter to his brother-in-law, Prince Sixte of 
llourbon, who had served in the Belgian 
Army during the war, and on March 31 the 
lettei* was communicatee I to Monsieur Poincare 
to be forwarded to the French Prime Minister. 
After some preliminary eulogy of the French 
Army the Emperor stated tJiat he was ready 
*■!() use, and was in fact using, all his personal 
influence w'ith his German Ally to support 
Franco’s just claims in Alsace- rx)rraine. ITo 
also stated that he w'as in favour of r(‘storing 
th(^ sovereignty of both Belgium and Serbia, 
( lie former also to receive her Africa?! possessions 
and the latter to be accorded an outlet to the 
Adriatic, on condition that she abstained from 
l>olitical agitation against the Dual ^Tonaichy. 
'This, in brief, was the Empei-or’s basis for the 
opening of negotiations. \o tiM’ihorial tjues- 
tions other than those of Alsace-ix^rjaine, 
Belgium and Serbia, were mentioned, for, as 
the Emperor said, “the (events which had 
o<^(MiiTe(l in KiLssia compelkul him to i*(‘serve 
his ideas on the subject until tht> days when 
a l(‘gal and definitive gov(M*nm(‘nt shoukl havi^ 
Vhh'u (established thei’e.” 3’ho whole docum(.*nt 
h' tmyied a patluetic midor-estimation of the 
seriousness of the discmsc from which the 



DR. GUSTAV GRATZ. 

Chief of the Commercial Department in the 
Austro*Hungarian Foreign Office, 1917. 



M. IGNACH DASZYNSKI. 
Represented Cracow in the Austrian Reichsrath. 


Dual Monarehy was sidtering, and even had 
this been correctly diagnosed by the young 
and inoxpei’u^nced Kmp(‘i-or lu* would still have 
h('en (H.)m|)<*lh*d to deal wit)? tla^ obstinacy of 
Berlin. 

GnMiter undei'standing of tlu' l•(‘aIities of the 
situation, particiilaiiy iu ri‘gard to the attitude 
of (Germany, was sliown by (k)uut (Jzeruiu in 
th<* private iiKMnonmdum which he siMit. to tin*. 
Empc'i’or oil April 12. lhi sa\v thi^ absolute 
iwec'ssity of pi^iee for Austria-lluiigaiy and 
the diflienlty of gtdting Germany, whieli still 
believed in th(^ suee(‘ss of th(' U lx -at warfai‘<% 
to eonelude it on tin* only possible terms. 
Against her opposition tin' iiifhn'iiee of tbe 
Emperor "tis of no nvail. 

Evc'ii so tin* j'uling eii’el<*s of .Vust ria did not, 
and iu fact <*ould not, relax th(*ir (dforts in ihi' 
diivction of peace. \ot only was the Nationali- 
ties crisis l)ecoming more and more acute, but 
the tinaneial and (*couomic position of the 
country was growing ra|)i(lly worse. Dr. von 
Spitzmiiller, the Austrian Minister of Finance, 
in his Budget sp(*ech of dune 16 carefully 
cejneealed most of the ess‘*utial facts, but 
it w^as kiiowii that the war lialalities of AiLstria 
alone amounted tj 44,226,919,544 kronen 
(£1,842,789,000), of which 1,844,166,400 kronen 
(£76,000,000) had been lent by German banks. 
All this was apart from Hungary, whoso w'ar 
expenditiiic was not made? public*. The poor 
harve.st, the gi*ettt drop in coal production, the 
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lack of fruit, vegetables ami milk — lack of 
the latter accounting for the fact that deaths 
from tuberculosis in Vienna had doubled since 
the beginning of the war — the desperate short- 
age of material such as woollen and cotton, 
which reached such a point that even the well- 
to-do were going about in rags— all this meant 
a teri’ific strain on Austrian civilian moral. 

The riiloi's of Austria-Hungary, particularly 
of Austria, would have been blind to the obvious 
had tliey not attempted every means, unofTicial 
as well as officual, of securing an early peace. 
The Prince Sixte correspondence developed 
into the famous Armand-Revertera Conversa- 
tions at Kribourg in July, but thoso negotia- 
tions, none of which was rev ealed until nearly 
a year later, were doomed to failure, even 
though supplemented with all kinds of less 
otficial efforts in the same direction. Stockholm 
was one of these. Only the tamest of the 
Oerman- Austrian Socialists were selectetl for 
the mission, Dr. V’iktor Adler being accom- 
pa.nied by Dr. Karl Renner and Herr Heitz. 
Before these left in May they had a three hours’ 
conference with Count Czernin. The Austrian 
Socialists, wlio even before the war used 
jokingly to 1)0 named the “ K. K. Sozialisten ” 


(Imperial and Royal Socialists) were, however, 
able to effect nothing. 

The next opportunity, the Papal Note, was 
equally barren of result. There is little doubt 
that Austrian officials, or at least, Vatican 
officials in close touch with the Kmx^eror and 
Count Czernin, wore consulted before the Note 
was drawn up. The hopes which it raised in 
Austria wen\ however, dashed by the firmness 
of the lOntente reply no less than by the vague- 
ness of the German answer. By the end of 
August it was clear that a separate as well, as 
a general peace was out of the question ; Austria- 
Hungary would need to face a fourth winter of 
war. 

In f>he meantime a great deal of political 
shufUing both in Austria and in Hungary had 
been going on. On July 16 the Reichsrat, after 
passing a four months’ budg(?t and a bill ex- 
tending Its mandate until the close of 1918, was 
adjourned indefinitely. Before the adjourn- 
ment much discussion had been provoked by a 
proposal of von Seidler for Constitutional 
Reform, according to which a committee of 
25 members, 5 from tlie Upper House, 10 
from the Lower and 10 from outside, was 
to have been charged with the duty of drafting 



THE EMPEROR CHARLES AT GZERNOWIT2 IN 1917. 
Converting with the Commander of the Landesgendarmerie of the Bukovina. 
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a new Constitution on the basis of that racial gethor with the utterly uncompromising 

equality in the Dual Monarchy which was attitudo of the Czechs, who, with the Slovak 

guaranteed by the law of 1867, but had subjects of Hungary in their mind, desired not 

been only very impeifectly put into practice. merely a reconstruction of the Austrian Con- 

1 he attempt was shipwrecked on the intraiLsi- stitution, but a throwing of the whole Austro- 

geant attitudo of the Czechs, and the question Hungarian qiu'stion into the constitutional 

of amendments to the Constitution was buried. melting-pot — this was to prove the undoing 



FOOD SHORTAGE IN AUSTRIA. 

A group of undernourished children sent from Austria to Switzerland to be fed. The photograph 

was taken at Rinsiedeln. 


Next came von Seidler’s attempt to 
reconstruct his Cabinet on a parliamentary 
basis. The support of the German parties 
was of coui'so certain ; von Seidlcr's principal 
efforts were directed to breaking down the 
obstinacy of the Czechs and Southern Slavs. 
The Poles, as usual, were an *im certain factor. 
Certain of the more conservative among them 
would no doubt have been willing to accept 
the portfolio which von Seidlor offered them in 
common with the other Slav groups. But 
iigain the dominance of the radical element 
was to * prove an insuperable obstacle. To- 


of the whole project, fly August 7 von 
Scidler's scliemo was known to be a failure, 
and on August 31 a reconstruction of iho 
Cabinet, again on an “ oniciai ” basis, was 
effected. Xo one, not even the German press, 
was deceived by the fact that some of the 
new ministers belonged to the ’ non -German 
nationalities, and the Gorman-Boheiniau daily 
Bohenila expressed the truth briefly but accu- 
rately by the heading of its article on the subject, 
‘•Hrsiitz ’ (Substitute), 

During 1917 the Dual Monarchy was rather 
like a see-saw. No sooner had the weight of 
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R criniH in ono half boon romoved than down 
oRino tho plank wMth tho weight of another. 
Ritter von Seidlor liad not coinplotod his so- 
eallod “ reconstruction ” l>eforo a cliango 
became necessary in Hungary. There, too, 
on August 11), ti reconstruction had boon 
announce<l, involving the appointment of tho 
Clerical loader, Count Aladar Zichy, and Count 
Ratthyanyi and Vaszonyi, the latter of whom, 
significantly enough, had early in tho month 
made a public attack on Tisza, and omphati- 
<*ally declared against modifying tho proposed 
I’ranchise reform. Inmie(liately tho air was 
full of rumours of a crisis, and shortly after- 
wards ('ount hiStciliazy retired. Until August 
It) it was holi(W(‘d that Count Andrassy, 
who liad had frequent audiences with the 
Kmperor Charles, would be ap])ointed to tho 
\acancy, hut sudd<*nly. on August 20, Dr. 



COUNT THEODOR BATTHYANYI. 

Member of the Hungarian Cabinet, 1917. 

Wokerle was oiTered office, which he accepted. 
It appeared that Andrassy was unacceptable at 
X'ieuna on account of his pro-Coj’inan policy and 
the strong line he had taken on the Polish 
({uestion, whicli was still the subject of very 
d»‘lic»te negotiations between Austria and 
< h'l inauN'. 

'Phc first asset f>f the new Pnnnier was that, 
thougii a Dualist and known t-o be in favour 
of a tw<‘nty years’ Ausglf'ich with close relations 
uith (Jcnnafiy, lie was yet acceptable to the 


Independence parties. A second and more 
valuable cMsset was his great reputation as a 
finaiicier. He was 69, a man of great political 
experience, ha<l three times been Premier, 
and was one of the foremost financial talents 
in Europe. It was natural that in the first out- 
lines of his programme he should devote a 
groat deal of attention to economic and financial 
reform. 



DR. WEKERI.R. 

Hungarian Premier, 1917. 

On September 25 tlie Austrian Parliament 
re-upenod. In his o[)euiug speeclu^s, th(^ fiist 
he had made sinci' the reconstrii(?tion of his 
Cabinet, von Scidk'r, apparently taking his cue 
from Wekerl(\ laid all the .stress not on political 
))ut on social and economic questions. 

Knowing that it could liot succeed in etui- 
eiliating the Southern Slavs, Czeehs or Hu- 
thenes, the Government dt^eitiod to offer c<a‘tain 
material coneessions in Galicia to the Pok^s 
and thus avert a crisis. At the beginning of 
OetoVxM- there had been conferences between 
von Seidler and representatives of the Polish 
Club, in which the usual demands as to (Galicia 
were brought forward, and as a result the Polisli 
I’epreseiitatives ni the Budget Committee were 
empowered to vote for the Provisoriuin, wliich 
was thu.s passed by 28 to 1 1 votes on October 12. 

Austrian or — ^more strictly speaking — Oer- 
man -Austrian moral was perceptibly heightened 
by the victory over Italy, which between 
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October 25 and the beginning of November 
advanced their lino from the Isonzo to the 
Pirtve. Naturally, every attempt was made to 
<‘Xploit this considerable success, and thereby 
divert public attention from the grave internal 
position of the Dual Monarchy. The victory 



DR. VASZONYI. 

Dcmocratio Member of the Hungarian Cabinet 
of 1917. 


was described as “Italy’s Sedan,” and tiu' 
Aiistriai\ (ieiioral Staff boasted that in seven 
days they had “occupied ti'ii times mor<' 
uo'ound than the Italians in 2.J yoai‘s.” The 
real state of feeling in the country, however, 
was far less bright, and evidc'iice of a general 
<l(‘sii<^ for peace continued to multiply. ¥o\\ 
Megs, ex(?e[>t on official huihlings, w<'re tlowm, 
;md in the first weeks of November, (w<‘n while 
dm Austro-Hungarian advance was in full 
swing, there w'ere two significant peace demon- 
strations. one by tin? Cerman CI(a*ieaIs at 
Salzburg, the other by the Cerman Social 
Democrats at Vienna. On November 1 1 — the 
first time the Viennese Social Democnvts had 
assembled for four years — Dr, Viktor A<ller, 
their chief leader, whom no one (u)uld accuse of 
lack of fidelity to tho Vienna Oovcmmcnt, 
declared that “ the most honourable })ence is 
that which comes .soonest ... no time must be 
k3st . The hand of Russia is stretched out . . . 
one would expect our Oovenunent quickly 
and fiiTnly to grasp the hand, all the moj*e as 
t he offer is only the natural sejjuel of tho policy 
t hat Count Czemin promised to pui*siie months 
•*-Ko . . , Russia is not a hostile country. The 
Russians are our brothers and the Russian 
Revolution will prevail.” A telegram was sent 
from the Conference to the Congress of Soviets 


in Petrograd w’elcoming ** the nows that the 
Rus-sian Democracy has attained power,” and 
declaring that (len nan- Austrian Socialists 
“ were in full liccord with the f»ropt)sa) for an 
armistice and peace negotiations.” 

'Pho Rii.ssian Rolshevik proposals for peace 
reached Austria-Hungary through a Reuter 
t<‘legram. The Press, taking the oilicial cue, 
imrnerliately t reated Leuiu as “ beyond all 
tpiestion the- only Russian politician c]ualified 
to spcuik in the name of tlic Russian mas.ses.” 
On Nov(*ml)cr 23 Dr. W'ekerle — signiticantly 
(‘oming w’ith his speed i six days in advance of 
that of ('ount Tlertling — aiuioimced in the 
Hungarian Railiainent that the offer would he 
most sympathetiiMilly reeei*"''^ 

On Xoveniher 27, (\>unt C/.ernin, too, let 
it be known that Austria was roadN’’ to negotiates 
with Rii.ssia. The evident removal of all menaeo 
to Austrian fronti(‘rs, the fif^iiH'taeiilar vietory 
over Italy, tlie sup[)orl. of 'I'isza, and, not least, 
the agreement with and the support of von 
Kiihlnuimi, which tlu^ lattta’ had expressed 
during a visit to ihidapest on October 21 — all 



COUNT ALADAK ZICHY. 

Clerical leader in Hungary, 

these factors cooperatetl to strengthen Czer- 
nin’s position. He may vv(dl have faced the 
now imminent assemliling of the Delegations 
with a considerable amount of confidence. 

The l)el(?gations, the committees of the 
Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments for joint 
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affairs, to which therefore the tJiree Joint 
Ministers of the Dual Monarchy (for Foreign 
Affaii-s, W^ir and Finance) were responsible, 
had not been allowed to meet since the spring 
of 1914. On Monday, December 3, they wwe to 
assornble for their first War Session. Inspired 
statements in the German-Austrian Press 
hailed the decision as “ a new step on the road 
leading to complete Constitutionalism.” “ There, 
in the constitutionally appointed forum, our 
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foreign policy must bo discussed,” wn>to the 
Neiic Freie Presse on October 31. “ Only from 
that forum will the words spoken by the Foreign 
Minister find the echo they demand.” 

The day before the Dtdt'gations assembled at 
Vienna, Trotsky acknowledged the receipt of 
( V.ernin’s wireless communication of November 
29, accepting the Russian invitation to open 
armistice negotiations. This Russian invita- 
tion, significantly enough, had beofi published 
in a mutilated form, the most important 
omission being the clause concerning a ” demo- 
cratic peace without annexations or indemnities., 
with a guarantee of national self-determina- 


tion.” Later, on December 31, the Presidents 
of the Czecho-Slovak, Jugo-Slav and Ukrainian 
Clubs were to publish a strongly worded 
condemnation of what could not have 
been anything but a piece of official manipu- 
lation. 

The Speech from the I’hrone began with the 
assertion that the Emperor had not desired war. 
After praise of the army and a reference to 
” the noble-minded intervention of the Pope,” 
it expressed a keen desire to resume friendly * 
relations with ** the sorely tried Russian people, 
the fii’st of our enemies to respond to our peace 
appeal.” The wording of this part of the 
speech indicated that it w^as rather towards a 
gtneral peace tlian a separate peace with 
Russia that Austria’s desires were directed. 
But it went on to declare the Monarchy’s resolvti 
not to “ lay dowm the sword which was forceti 
into our hands by the gi‘eed of plunder-loving 
neighbours until our enemies have unequivo- 
cally renounced their insane i)laiis of partition 
and violence. V\’e will reinain masters in our 
own house.” 

Ill Count Czerniii’s general survey of th(^ 
events since the last meeting of the Delegations 
he made a brief rofenaioo to ” an ever-spimding 
system of Pan -Slav propaganda,” but otherwise 
passed over in comjdete silence the Southern 
Slav problem out of which the war had arisen. 

In his first speiudi there was a brief and not 
over-cordial allusion to the alliance with Ger- 
many. Lat(‘i , this was compensated for by a 
protest against all idea of a separate peace, 
aial an assertion that ” in the matter of defence . 
there were no f ion tiers between the Central 
Powers, and that. Austi ia-Hungary w’as fighting 
for Alsace- LonaiiH^ just as Germany fought for 
Lemberg and Trieste^. In certain ev^ents Austro - 
Hungarian troops w’ould . be sent to other 
fronts,” that is, the Western front. In regard 
to the Bulgarian alliance O/.ernin argued that 
Greece, Serbia and Rumania — wh ) on Decem- 
ber 6 w as forced to apply for an armistice owing 
to the Russian co]lap.so- had with the support 
of the Entente acquired altogether undue power 
at the expense of Bulgaria, '^rheri followed an 
offer to Italy. The best she could hope for was 
the Htaius quo ; if she continued the struggle a 
worse peace would follow. “ And this I say 
quite openly so that Rome can hoar me.” 
Karolyi’s suggestion that Austria-Hungary 
should now bind herself to a kind of self-denying 
orilinance in regard to territorial gains Count 
Czernin rejected with scorn ” as a free insurance 
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for Italian a(lv(irituro8.” In regard to Poland, 
the pledg(5 of Novoiriber 6, 1910, was re-aflfiriiied 
to the effect that after peace was restored 
Poland would be able to decide on its own 
future status, but, Czernin continued, “the 
direction to which she will gravitate both by 
inclination and interest seems to us quite 
obvious.” Lightly dismissing the intervention 
of America, Czernin proceeded to deal with 
Jtussia and the principle of self-determination. 

His remarks on Russia were of studied 
moderation. “ On the Revolution ... 1 can 
pass no comprehensive judgment, for events 
do not seem to have reached a definite termi- 
nation.” He claimed that Austria Hungary 
and her Allies, in contrast to the Entente, had 
never dreamed of exerting any influence on 
the internal conditions of Russia, and tleclared 
that the Quadruple Alliance was willing to 
treat with any Russian Covernment uctually 
in power as with any other o|)ponent. 

Count Czernin’s most important detailed 
consideration of the ])rinciple of self-deter- 
mination was made in a speech on D(?cember 8. 
He objected to the int^rpAtation which the 
Btatesmon of the Entente attempted to at tach 
to the phrase. “ It has come to cover the 
brutal demands of the Entente Powers for the 
forcible cession of various parts of Austria- 
Hungary.” In other words Count Czernin 


maintained that self-determination could only 
be accepted for States but on no account for 
the nations or irrodontas which might happen 
to be included in them — a most significant lim* 
for him to take u]) at the moment of partici- 
pating in the negotiations of Brest-Litovsk. 

The proceedings at Brest made their influence 
felt in the Dual Monarchy’s domostio policy. 
First a Franchise Bill, extending the suffrage 
fo men over 24 who possessiul certain fpialifica- 
tions —literary, military service, payment of 
10 kronen of direct taxes — as well as to women, 
was introduced into th(^ Hungarian Parliament. 
The whole scheme, though a |)artial eou(;ession 
to the democratic demands which Ukj Russian 
Bevolution had fortified, was so drawn u|) as 
to exchule any danger to th(5 national predomi- 
nance of the Magyars and the social power of 
their upper clas.s<is. 

More ominous was the? echo wliich the 
Russian peace proposals awaktiiied among Hie 
Czeehs. Having protested against the muti- 
lated form in wdiich the Russian message had 
been publislied in the Austrian Press, their 
leailer, Stanok, went on to reject Count 
Czernin’s interpretation of the principle of 
self-detennination and insist t hat in the 
int-orests of a lasting settlement the peoples of 
Austria-Hungary must be allowed a voice at 
the negotiations. The German -Magyar lords 
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Hif* not (iiillcd to speak for tlie ditfereut uatiou- 
alitu^s . . until tliesi‘ nationalities an^ 

summoned to decide what kind of peace they 
want and how they ooneoiv’o the priiieiple of 
s(‘lf -determination.” 'rhis sentiment was en- 
clorsod by the .lie 4 o- 8 Iav and Ukrainian 
deputies, tlio latter in partieiilar protesting 
against the pro[>osaI, recently ap[)roved in 
Berlin, of ceding (he whole of (lalieia to (ho 
l’ole<. 

Count (‘/.ernin nevertheless proceeded to 
Ihest-latovsk lo take part in the ntjgotiaiions 
with (lie Kussians. On Oecemhtu’ 15 the 
arrnisticti agreement was signed, providing fora 
truce of 28 days on the Kast<M’n front beginning 
with December 17. A week later formal 
meetings for the iliscussion of the peace terms 
wiM-e opened, aiifl on Ohri.stiuas Day Count 
C/.ernin was put U|) by the Cermans to announce 
(hat the Central l?owta-s were ready to agree 
to a pea(‘e without annexations and indemnities, 
provided the Allies a(;ceptod that princij>le and 
joined in the ingotiations. To allow the 
Allies an opportunity of I'eplying the Conference 
was adjourned until January 4. From the 
outset there were difficulties in the paths of the 
negotiators. 'Fhe German and Austrian dole- 
gatioTLS on the on(‘ hand were irritated by the " 
Bolsheviks' evidiMit intention of using the 


Conhuemee as an op[)ortuuity for revolutionary 
propaganda, while the Bussians on their part 
were iiitensely irritat-csl by the German demands 
for the sett ing up of a Specual (Commission to 
deal with the bordei* provinces, Poland, 
Lithuania and Oiuiland, where, it was asserted, 
the inhal)itants had aln^ady shown their desire 
for separation from Hu.ssia and for accepting 
the protection of (jiermany. Subsidiary nego- 
tiations whicli had been going on during the 
general adjournment wen' interrupted by this 
demaufl and were broken off on December 2t) 
in spite of Austria’ .s attempts to mediate. 
Before the General Conference assembled on 
January (>, an Ukrainian delegate, Holubovitcdi, 
had opened direct negotiations with the 
Germans, the reason for which was, as stated 
by Count Czernin in his sjieech of December 11, 
1918, tliat events had occurred at home {in 
utiserem Hinterlande) wliich necessitated this — 
an obvious roforonco to the need for a Brotfriede 
(Bread Peace). The pressure of this demand 
was so great^ — ab^ut this time the com ration 
had had to be reduced and a serious strike was 
brewing — that, according t ) Czernin, the 
Ukrainian refusal to discuss with Polish 
repmsentatives and the demand for the Cholm 
district had both to be acquiesced in. On 
January 22 the Russian delegation at^ Brest- 
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Litovak expressed its willingness to admit th<^ 
irkrainiari delegates as part of itself. When 
the Brost-Litovsk Confererice assembled on 
the 30th, however, Trotsky delivered a stormy 
speech against the separation of the Ukraine. 
On February 3 Kieff was taktm by the Boi* 
sheviks, and the Ukrainian separatists turne'l 
(o tho Central Powers. Six days later tlie 
IJki’aiuian Peace 'J'reaty was signed, and haiknl 
ill thn German- Austrian Pn^ss not only as a 
from the economic and military points of 
view, but as an a[)t example of the way in 
which the lOntcnto’s formula of self-determina- 
tion had turned against itself. This priiiei[)le 
was, however, obviously violated in tin* ease 
of ( holm, of which not merely the etlini<-ally 
Ukraitnan eastern districts, but also tiie over- 
whelmingly Polish w’cstern parts, were ineludejl 
in the Ukraine in return for economic advan 
tages which the other clauses of th(‘ Tn^aty 
botli demanded and expe<;ted. 

'Pile Ukrainian i'reaty cncckniated Trotsky ; 
on February 10 lie declar<‘d that Russia would 
uot resume the war but would sign no IrrNity. 
Tliereiipon, after a few days of hesitation, t he 
( ;<Hinans set their armies in movement. Lenin 
luid been right in prophesying this, and his in- 
llucnce in favour of signature now provailcxlf 
On February 24 the Bolsheviks suriXMidercd. 


and on March 3 the treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
was signwi. Tho obvious fact that the twaty 
gave Germany far more than it gave Austria- 
Hungary was geiuM’ally recognized and corn- 
raonted on in the Press. With characteristic 
acuteness and foresight the So<*ial Democrat 
Arbeiler-Zeitung expressed its misgivings both 
from thi^ genei*al and the irarticular Austro- 
Hungarian points of view : 

Xo doubt Gcrnmny hn^ tho pow ‘r to enforce such a 
pen<‘e with Russia and has used . tW' all earnestly 
desired peace with Kiissia, but u.av tlint it has finally 
arrived wo aro not happy, for a peiu:e wliich the Uernmn 
sword has enforced is not one which will give us a lasting 
pene<‘ of rooonciliiitieiiin the cast. It will fill the Russian 
jieoplc with thi* deepest bitterness htmI with a passion for 
reveiigi'. It will leave half a dozen miuiII States to form 
a second Balkans; to be thi' occasion for intrigues 
helwi'eii the Great Powers and tho starting-point of 
new pt'iils of war. At the same time it will !)(» a souro<» 
of danger for .Vust ria-llungary. For it strikes at the 
vital priiu-iple of a Slate of nationalities lik»> Austria 
by iTei'ting riutmiomous and unfed«*rated )States. I'he 
peacrc which, in-.tea<l of an J'lasl I'hiropean federutial 
K(‘piib[ic, whioli might and should have arisen out of the 
Russian ICmpire, puts a chaolic mixture of sinall ami 
secondary States, will introduce a new and more terrible 
l>erit>d of w'orld armanumt . 

(.)no immc(lia<(‘ r(‘sult of the pcaoo was yt»t 
another Biulgt't crisis iu .Vitsfiia. Tht^ cOHsion 
of t.hc (Miolm ilisl.rict to tho Ukrainians was 
hittt'rly resented }>y thtJ Poles, hchiiid whoso 
Ixiek.s the arrangixai^nt had b(‘cii madi*, aiul 
ill the Uommitt(‘e (diargeil with tht‘ diseussioii 
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of the provisional Budget a strong protest 
was made. Tliere was no longer a majority 
for the Budget since the Poles had passed 
into oi)position. The conservative elements 
among them could not, however, reconcile 
themselves to the change of policy urged 
by thi) ratlicals and to identifying them- 
selves with the determined anti-Austrian policy 
of t he ( 'zechs. On Marcli 1 the proposal of the 
Polish (Mub that it should urge a tactical under- 
standing with the .Jugo-Slav, Czech and other 
opposite parties was carried by only one vote, 
and the issue of the whole affair was that the 
Slav bloc was not established and von Seidler 
was able to effect tlio passing of a provisional 
Budget once more, the Socialists alone from 
among the Polisli mernbei’S voting witli the 
opposition. 

There was an uneasy fotdiug that at the next 
peace negotiati<^ns, those with Rumania, 
Hungarian interests would predominate over 
Austrian, though it was Austria which, as the 
Neues Wiener Abendblalt aptly put it, needed 
to effect a peacofid economic penetration of 
the Balkans : — 

Rumania in particular sooma to provide tis with 

the produce of Iho soil in exchange for our indunirial 
products. With the increaMing indiistrialixation and food 
deficit of Austria, the nurplus of the Balkan States can 
ho consuinotl by us without injuring our home agriculture. 

The jieace which issued from the negotiations 
was Czernin’s work, and in the cession of the 


Dobnidja to Bulgaria, its principal feature, 
carried Qut his leading idea, expressed in his 
speech to the Delegations to the effect tliat 
lluTnania had been unduly strengtheited at the 
expense of Bulgaria. Anotlier fact which the 
treaty illustrated was Czornin’s conversion to 
“ Mittel-Europa,** towards which the peace 
conditions formed an important step. 

To t he pi'otests of the Left that the Treaty 
violated the principle of self-determination, 
Ozernin’s speech of A])ril 2 to tlie party loaders«> 
of the Vienna Municipal Council was a re|)ly. 
He mentioned that the “ frontier rectifications ” 
in the moiuitain passes which in reality placed 
Rumania at the mercy of Austria-Hungary, 
were but “ slight ” and were not annexations, 
but merely servotl for military security. The 
author of the Rumauian peact' was not, how- 
ever, to survive in office to sot his signature to 
his work. 

In his address to the tleputation of the 
Vienna Municipal Coimcil Count Czernin spoke 
of his “ endeavours ” to conclude peace, about 
the treaties with the Ukraine, Russia and 
Rumania, and optimistically reviewed the 
cliancos of Austria’s obtaining food supplies 
from these countries. 

Count Czernin concluded his speech by a 
harangue against the Czech leaders for attack- 
ing the Herman Alliance, for voting resolutions 
in favour of Czocho -Slovak reunion and inde- 
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pendence, for morally supporting tho t^zot-h 
revolutionary legions which had boon raised on 
tho side of tho Entonto, and for making speeclics 
“ which cannot be construed otherwise than as 
a call to enemy countries to continue tho struggle 
solely in order to support their own [the Czech] 
political efforts. . . . The wretched and miser- 
able Masai*yk is not the only one of his kind. 
There are also Masaryks within tho borders pf 
the Monarchy.” 

Count Czeriun's speech had serious effects 
also on Austrian internal politics. His attacks 
against the Slav leaders intensified tho hostility 
of the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs*to the Govern- 
ment, while tho consequent disclosure of the 
Emperor’s letter to Prince Sixte of Bourbon, 
which was considered to have been a gross 
breach of faith to Germany, and led directly 
to Czemin’s resignation on April 14, pro- 


duced profound unrest among tla^ German 
Nationalists. The Austrian Parliament, whic^h 
had been adiourned on March 15, was to 
have reassemliled on April .*10, but unless 
tho Goi’inans were previously reconciled, the 
Court and the Governinent w(‘ro threatcMiiMl 
by most embarrassing debates. On April 20, 
Prince Furstenberg, a personal friend of the 
German Ein[)eror, returned from German 
Headquarfei's, and, under his leadership, a 
pointed resolution was voted by the Gennan 
members of the Austrian Upper (Chamber, 
demanding that constitutional form.s should 
be carefully observed in acts of high political 
importance, and that tho policy of the Gorman 
Alliance should be strictly adhered to. The 
Gennan memboi's of the Lower Chamber pi‘o- 
posed even more explicit resolution.^ demanding 
“ guarantees tliat foreign policy would be con- 
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MOVEMENT IN BOHEMIA. 

The Mayor of Vienna, Dr. Weiskirohner, stands in the centre of the |(roup. 


darted by the re.sponsiblo Foreign JMiniMier to 
tiu* exeluHion of irresponsible intiuonces, aloiii» 
the lilies liitlierlo followed mid in tlie i-lo.se'^t 
and(*rstanding with the allied (ha'inan Kinpire,” 
and moreover threatened to aftaek tlie House 
of Parma by name. Mat, as only too fre- 
f|nently happened in Austrian politics, blaek- 
inail was at the bottom of moral indignation, 
and the silence of the Herman members could 
be* secured at the [irice of a \ igorous anti Slav 
policy 

On May .1, Dr. von Seidler, whose tactic?? 
had hitherto been conciliatory towards the 
('zeehs and Jugo-Slavs, attacked them in a 
speech at a conference of Parliamentary leaders. 
If(» foreshadowed the partitioning of Bohemia 
Into Herman and (dzech districts, and a regime 
of repression in the Jngo-Slav provinces of 
Austria. The Czech and Jugo -Slav opposition, 
a elironic disease of Austria, was now certain 
to assume an acute form. It was only to be 
expected that they would do everything in 
their power to upset the Government, to im- 
peach it, etc. The Government had therefore 
to rnak<* sure of a reliable “ defensive majority 
{AbxvehrniajdritOt). On May 4, Parliament was 


prorogued by Imperial ord<‘r witliont a date 
being fixed for its reas.sembly It was, howe\ er, 
stated ihat this would be doiv* before* the 
fiiuineial votes expired (duly 1), and .Time IS 
was tberefore spoken of as the most likely 
date of its rea-ssembly. On May h, M. Zolger, 
an onioial of .Iugo-Sla\ nationality, wJio since 
.August, HU7, had sat in Seidler s Cabinet, 
resigned office, and on May 1!) an order was 
published dividing Bohemia into 1- ilis- 
Iricts, four Herman, seven (V.i'ch, and one 
mixed. The first two of them were aefnally 
to start work on January I, Ihlfk Negotiations 
were now opened with the Poles, whose (?lh(*f 
complaint about Czernin’s sjieech of April - 
liad been that “ in spite of tlu’' heavy saerifiees 
which the Polish regiments had made in defend- 
ing the frontiers of .Austria-Hungary in the 
east and in the we.st, the Poles had not been 
mentioned among those wlio defended thi^ 
integrity of the^5tate.*’ But although as a rule 
the Poles showed no regard for Czech or Jugo- 
slav interests, they demurred at the order for 
thi' division of Bohemia for fear that this might 
serve <08 a precedent for a similar division of 
Galicia, wliere the Poles formed but a minority 
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of tho population, but had complete (vmtro 
of the Government. They therefore proposf*d 
that “ a government of trustees ’* sliould be 
formed guaranteeing an unaltered afalus poaai. 
(kndi to tho difforent nationalities for tho 
duration of tho war. The German Nationalists 
naturally lejected that pro[)osal, considering 
the war the best season for establishing their 
dominion over the Czechs and Jugo* Slavs, Imt 
entered into negotiations with the Poles for a 
gt'iieral political alliance which bedsides internal 
Austi’ian affairs would have covei-ed matters 
<>f foreign policy (the future of Poland and the 
alliance with Germany). 

In tho beginning of June, while these 
negotiations were still proceeding, tlie Poles 
made a startling discovery. They found that a 
promise had bt*en gi\'en to the Ukrainians a! 
the time of tho Treaty of Brest -Lit ovsk to 
withdraw the Tduainian part of (hilieia from 
Polish dominion, and to form it, together with 


the Ukrainian districts of the Bukovina, into 
an autonomous Ukrainian province. Conse- 
quently, on June Id, the Parliamentary Com 
mittee of the Polish Club passed a ivsolution, 
eonflrmed by the j)lenary meeting of the Club 
oil June 21, to oppose' Seidler by tho sharpest 
pos.sible means. Whilst n'ailirming their belief 
that a strong Austria was to their interest, and 
*leclaring themselves ju’cpared to vote credits to 
any other government, they absolutely mfust^d 
to vote them as ^long as Soidk'r rt*mained in 
power. But although all attem])ts at mediation 
failetl, tlie German N'at ionalisis insisted on 
Seidler rt'maining in otlice -they would not 
admit the fall of the JTemier who had been the 
lirst to grant them the nuu*h-(*oveted division 
of Bohemia and tin* liist to pi’oclaim publicly the 
“(Jerman courst' ' in Austrian internal polities 
Whilst the Parliamentary tangle was thus 
getting steadily worse, July 1, tlu^ day on wliieh 
the finaneial vote expired, was drawing n<*ar 



A GREAT DEMONSTRATION IN BUDAPEST IN FAVOUR OF A REPUBLIC. 
The crowd wee dispersed by the military. 
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Oil June 23 Seidlor handed in the resignation 
of the entire Cabinet to the Emperor. It was 
refused, but contrary to tlireats that should 
a settlement prove impossible, not Seidlor, but 
rarliament, would iiave to tlisapp(»ar, the 
reassembly of Parliament was fixed for July 16. 
In view of the critical internal position of 
Austria, the Court and directing circles did not 
dart*, to H'vert to the unconstitutional system 
of Count Stiirgkh. 

Parliament met without Seidler having boon 
able to assure himself of a majority. He was 
certain of only 220 votes in a House of 406 


members (50 seats were by now vacant, and no 
by-elections wore held in Austria during the 
war, to avoid a triumphant re-election of the 
coiideiniied Czech and Jugo-Slav membei*s). 
As the opposition of the 60 members of the 
Polish Club was dii*ected exclusively against the 
person of Soidler, the Premier responsible for 
the agreement with the Ukrainians, and was to 
cease with his withdrawal, on July 20 he re- 
newed his resignation, which this time was 
accepted by the Emperor. In the ijolitical 
obituary devoted to him the Arbeiler-Zeitimg 
aplly described him as “ a sheer waste of time.” 



THE PROCLAMATION OF THE UKRAINIAN REPUBLIC. 
A women’s demonstration. 
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On July 24 Baron von Hussarok was ap- 
pointed Prime Minister and took over the 
poi*8onnel of Seidler’s Cabinet except for the 
two Polish members to whom the Poles objected 
for having retained ofbce under Seidler ; they 
wore replacetl by two other official nonentities 
of Polish nationality. Hussarek had spent his 
previous career partly in the Civil Service and 
partly as lecturer on Canon Law at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. In 1011 he became Minister 
of Kducation in Count Stiirgkh’s Cabinet. 
Little was known of liis personal views «‘xcept 
that he was ultra-clerical and a burcniucrat 
who would beluwe with the modesty b(‘- 
corning to an Austrian Premier, and tak«‘ his 
orders from the Emperor, his confessor, from 
archduktis, court officials, generals, or from 
his (jolleague the Hungarian Prcmiier — in short, 
from Austria’s true rulers. 

Hussarek’s first pro-occupation naturally was 
to settle with the Polos at the expense of the 
Ukrainians, wherein he had the sn[)port of the 
Magyar clirpie, Burian, Tisza and W'ekerle. 
'Phe notorious Magyar diplomat. Count Forgacli, 
was sent to Kiev to declare that, the Ukraine 
having failed to fulfil her engagements con- 
cerning food supplies, Austria’s promises also 
had ceased to be binding. Sixty ]*olish votes 
w(u*e thus gained in the Austrian Parliament, 
which, discounting the corresponding loss of 
28 l^krainian votes, wouki have raised lius- 
sarck’s following to 252 in a House of 
But now a new complication arose : the extreme 
German Nationalists wanted “ a strong man ” 
foi* Premier whom they could trust to rule 
without Parliament and carry out a coup d'etat 
in their favpur. Baron von Handel, who under 
Stiirgkh had prepared a scheme for Cfermanising 
Austria, and under Clam-Martin ic, in the days 
of the “ Geimin course,” hud been Minister 
of the Interior, seems to have l>een their candi- 
date. They declared against Kussarek, who, 
with the loss of their .*10 vot<M, lost his majority 
in the House. And here bc'gan the most 
amusing, because the most charaet'^ri^tically 
Austrian, stage of the crisis — tlu^ last Parlia- 
mentary crisis to be^ recorded in Austrian 
history. The Polish Club, trying to savt' 
Hussarek, approached the Czechs with th»> 
proposal that to save that “’tieserving moderate 
man ” they should for every Pan -German 
voting against the Government tell off one 
of their own men to leave the House. The 
Czechs refused, and the moderate Hussarek 
had to find another way out of his difficulties. 


At the last moment he struck a bargain with tho 
Pan -Germans. Seidler had promised them to 
set up two national districts in Bohemia on 
January J, B)19, and no date had bwu fixtul 
for the remaining 10. Hussan'k now promised 
the first two for September 1, 1018, and the rest 
for January 1, 1010, adding a few more ad- 
ministrafive bril>es of a similar character. 
'Phoreupon the Pan-Germans vote*! for tho 
Budget, which passed by a ma jority of 20 votes. 
Immediat<‘ly aftcM’ tlu^ vote had b*M‘n taken tho 



BAKON VON HUSSARRK, 
Austrian Prime Minister, 1918 


Lower Chamber was adjourned, not to 
reassemble until September, for tho final 
scene of Austria’s disruption, Th«^ Upper 
CJiamber sat for a few days longer, which gav^o 
Hussarek an opjxirt unity to d<diver a G<*rman 
harangue in the style *)f von Seidler’s last 
sp**eches. 

M<‘antimc the t id(^ had turned in th** gigant ic 
struggle in Prance. Cons(M|uently a <*hange 
supervene*! in Austrian internal p(»licy which in 
the days *»f the German a*ivance hatl assitm* *! 
a more and more pronounced ( Jerman colouring, 
but now was turning towards (•ompromise with 
the suliject nationalities. 

About the middle of August re|)orts a|)pcarcd 
in Czech cUuical papers alleging that a scheme 
was being preparc'd for the f*’ leralization of 
Austria ; that it was to be changed into f*»ur 
national States, German, (’z*M*h, Jugo-Slav and 
Polish ; that the work was done by a committee 
composed of “ the best men of all the nationali- 
ties of the Monarchy ” b<^cause I*ai liarnent, 
“ too much under radical influences,” was in- 
capable of doing it ; an*l that as soon as a 
satisfactory scheme was evolved a new govern-* 
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merit would h<* appointed to realize it. In 
v iew of tlie npfiroaching military catastrophe 
the Austrian Court was havin/r recourse to men 
such as Crofessoi* liatumasch and Prf>fessor 
J<(Mlli(;h, [pacifists in iuternatioiuil and in 
internal Austrian affairs whose v’iews had been 
conipletolv disregard(Hl whilst there was still 



PROFESSOR LAMMASCH. 
Austrian Pacifiait Leader. 


any hope of winning the war. Hut cmmi 
flow I ho attempt at n?foriii was giv'eii an 
iinothi'ial colouring, and the work was done 
almost in an underliand manner so that it 
could h(' disavowe<.l should luck yet retui’ii. 
On August 28 the Austrian (Jovornmoiit issued 
an ambiguous communique denying the different 
!»‘ports, stating, lK)W(‘ver, that the Govern- 
ment was considering “a revision of th<* 
<onstitution prOvServing ail the interests in- 
\ol\'(^d in the integrity of the State/’ but that 
the pn^paratory work had not advanced sufli- 
ciently for any public aniiounceiuent to be 
made about it. 

lOqually sterile and <iqualJy much embaiTass<‘d 
as Austria’s internal ])oliey was her foreign 
policy of this period, thc> last of her existence. 
On April lU M. Chhnoiiceau published the full 
text of the Emperor Charles’s letter to Prince 
Sixtt^ of Hourbon, on the 14th (kmnt Czertiin 
handed in his resignation, and on the 15tli 
the Emperor W(*nt to Hudapest to arrange 
for the appointment of a new Foreign Minister, 


to justify hinxself with tlio Magyars and to 
ri»eeivo thoir forgivonoss. He had to capitulate 
before Count Tisza, who though out of oflice 
remained the leader of the majority in the 
Hungarian Parliament and the dictator in the 
country. On April lO. at 10.45, the Emperor 
left Hiaiapest in a motor car to call on a sick 
aunt at Alcsut ; he was accompanied by (’ount 
Stephen Tisza. On their return to Hudapest 
at 2 p.in. Baron Hurian, Tisza's faithful 
follower, was a])pointed Foreign Minister. 
'Pisza oricc» more proved himself the dominafit 
personality in the Dual Monarch^'. Thereupon 
the Himgarian Premier, Dr. \V(‘kerl<*, resigned 
ofliee, partly because of the intense hostility 
of .some of tlie member.s of liis Cabinet against 
Count Tisza, and })Hrtly as a |)rolest against 
the imconstitutional mannei* in which the new 
Fondgn Minister was appointt'd without 
j)rtn ions reference to the Premiers of H ungary 
and Austria. The Aiustrian Premier luitiirally 
did nothing of that kind- - he wasnol aeeustoined 
to being treated as anything but an obedient 
oiheial. After a long-drawn crisis during 
which differcait combinations were mooted, 
Dr. Wr'k(‘r!e was re-apt)ointed on May (I l)y 
an Imperial letter eontaining the neces.sary 
apology. “ I (h^sire to preserv'e in its integrity 
the constitutional influence due to my Hun- 
garian g(>vormtuait in th(' conduct of (common 
affairs. . . Further, a “development of the 
Hungarian national Statt* ” was foreshadowed, 
a vagiK* ])hras(‘ whicli se(*med to indicate in 
the first place the separation of tlie Hungai’ian 
from the Austrian Ai'my and thus its exemption 
from the coimnon Supn'mo Military (’ommaiid, 
aii<l in tlH‘ second a solution of the Jugo-Slav 
question in accordance witli Magyar wishes. 
These* problems, howevei-, were bovind 
up, as th(‘y had been throughout the war, 
wdth the solution of tlie Polish question — the 
probhan whether the Hapsburg Monarchy was 
to be creuiposed of two or of three {States and 
of the mutual relations of theso to each other, 
and with the problem of Central European 
union, which again turned to a large extent on 
the solution to bo adopted for the Polish 
question. But the negotiations for an agree- 
ment in that matter, which had always beeo 
found extremely difficult, were in 1918 stil 
further complicated by changes in opinion 
and policy within the Central Powxu’s them- 
selves. 

The conclusion of ])eaee in the ea.st had 
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THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR CHARLES AT (JBRMAN HEADQUARTERS IN 1918. 
TTie German Emperor in Austrian uniform walks beside him. 


lu‘oii]^lit t lu* <|ia*st i<)ii (»t‘ tlio toi ritorios nban- 
rloiieil by Russia to tlio f()r(\ TTu^ iu*^«>tin- 
tioMs started in t lio spring of 11)18 in circuiii- 
stniK'Os anything but favourable bo Austria. 
Her (losperato int(M*iial situation, the piasonal 
(lihieultios in wbieli the Kiu|)eror (TiaiTes 
laid found himself involved, and, linally, 
tlie (•oinmafiding position wliieli (Jerinaiiy 
had attained through her victories in the 
wt^st, made the (Jeriiians hope that tliey 
would be abl(' to impose their own scla ine 
on Austria-Hungary. On May 12 tin* 
banperor (JhaiTes went to (leniian Head- 
{][uartia‘s, received forgivein^ss, but luid to 
agree to the “deepening” of the alliaiK**' 
lietween the Hapsburg Monarchy and Germany 
-the details of the new agreement were to be 
worked out in conferences of rr^preseiitatives 
of the respective countries. TmnuMlijitcly fol- 
lowing on the meeting serious diffenuices arose 
over the quostu^n of wliat t'xactly had been 
figreed upon. The Austiian and Hungarian 
Press suggested that the Polish question luwl 
been the most important problem dealt witli, 
and that it had formed pi‘\cticany the pivot 
of the discussions on the future I’clations of 
the two Powerst. The German I’ress denied 
this having been so. Austria-Hnngary insisted 
that the problem of Poland was to be solv^ed 
befort? military or economic questions were 


discussed, bc(‘aus(} it was iu‘c«‘ssary to know 
what territories the Ha|>sbiirg Moiiarcdiy would 
<om|)risc before making any military oi 
ecouomie a.rraiig(‘meut s for (la* future. TTh* 
Germans, mi the other liaml, insisted that tlu^ 
uuTitaiy and eeofuimie (jiiestions should be 
settlc<l first, and Juaiiitaiiied that not until 
tlaai would (h*rmany be a.bh< to dt^lermiiu^ 
lu»w tlu' Polish <juestiou could be solv(sl within 
the framework r)f a (k‘ntia.l bairo|»ean union 
Obviously, bad tin' (4i‘iMui.us once obtained 
tiu'ir [)arf of l>aigain, they would ha.ve lauai 
less willing than ever to listcMi to Austria'fi 
demands wiMi regard to Ikdand, luid they 
proposed to e.ondntd th(\ military and economic 
negotiations on the territrrrial sfafus quo as far 
as Austria- Hungary was coneeined, because 
they proposed to maintain that sfafiis (fuo. 

On th(» 11th .hino Gmiiit Ibuian went once 
mere to Rerlin to put brdore the (ierman 
governuuait bis irk'as as to the order in wliich 
the rlifferent problems should b»‘ discussed, 
ami bis arguments in favour of Ma* Austrian 
solution of the l*olish Question. The Germans 
a*vuvere<l by count er-proposrds, liiui no under 
starvling was reached. It was rumoured in 
Rerlin that “the German Government intended 
shortly to inform V^ienna that it could not 
accept the Austi’o* Polish solution of the 
Polish question " ; it was ilecUired in the 
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Pms'i that “ the Polish question fonus part 
of the general East European problem, hut 
has nothing to do with the dovelopiuent of the 
alliance ” between the Central Powers. In 
Vienna lIuriaTrs statement that all problems 
connected with the “ deepmiing ” of the Austro- 
(icrriian alliance — therefore also the Polish 
fj lest ion — fr):‘ined oik* insc'ptirable whole, was 
described as expiessing not merely “ a one-sided 
view of his own which could be met by a 
diffen^nt view on the other side ; it was semi- 
ofTicially asserted “ that the uniform treat- 
HK^ut of all these questions had formed the 


start ingq)oirit of the negotiations at Gonnan 
Headquarters.** 

By the end of July, however, the Germans 
had decided on a new scheme for settling the 
Polish question by means of concessions to 
Polisli Imperialism. They addressed them ' ‘Ives 
directly to the Poles, and, after a su^Iieient 
measure of agreement seemed to have been 
reached in negotiations l^qween the I'olish 
and German Governments, on AugiisL 10 Prince 
Radziwill, the Polish Minister for Foreign 
Affaim, received a lelegraphic invitation to 
German Headquarters. Ht^ went there inuno- 
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diately, accompanied by Count Adam Konikier, 
tho Polish representative at Perlin, a decided 
pro -German, and stayed until August 13^ 
when ho left for Warsaw I'he Austrian 
Kmporor arrived at Germa’i Headquarters c»n 
August 14, accouipauiod by Count Hurian, who 
still persisted in liis demand for tho Austrian 
solution of the I^olish question 

Tho Germans now offered a compromise— 
that Poland should bo constituted on the 
Gennan plan, but that Archduke Charles 
Stephen should bo its king. The Austrians 
refused. On August 1(5 the entire GcMiuan 
Press declared that tho Austr ian solution had 
been dropped, ami that the (hninan scheme, 
with Archduke Charles Stephen as king, had 
hec'n aceepted. 'rhereupon tho entii'o Austrian 



PRINCE RADZIWILL. 

Polish Minister for Foreiffn Affairs. 

and Tlungariiui Press answered with a most 
iMiiphatio denial. On August 19 Count Buriaii 
<!ommunieated the true results of the con- 
ference to the iVei/e Freic Pressc. “A plan 
was drawn up,’* sakl Count Burian, “as 
a result of which further ifegotiations will 
laoceed very quickly. . . . The wishes of the 
Polish people regarding their future must be 
considered within tho limits essential to the? 
iutorests of tho Central Powers. It was there- 
fore decided to invite the Polos to [larticipate 


in tho Austro-Conr.an negotiations. . . . The 
Poles have the right (o choose freely their own 
king.” Obviously theGcrmaiis offered this mode 
of settlement, or agrotHl to it, counting on it 
that the Poles would choose their sehtaue. The 
Austrians could not refuse it without ])iitting 
themselves into an impossible position with 



ARCHDUKE CHARLES STEPHEN. 

The Austrian Prince whom the C«ermaii Covern- 
ment proposed to nominate King of Poland. 

n*gard to tla‘ P«>N‘s. ]Mor(H>ver, tliere may have 
been .soiim 5 hopo in thoir minds that, should it 
come to the worst, once a Ifapshurg was King 
of Poland, sooner or later tho matter might yet 
be put right. 

At thi.s |)oiiit tlio neg<diafions once more 
reached a deadlock, each of the three ]mities 
<!oncerned, (Jonnany, Austria arid tlie Poles, 
inaiueuvring for position. Botore any progress 
was made the final catastrophe came upon tho 
Central Powers. 

On September 8, the Neue Freir^ PrcHsc 
published a leading article by Count O/.ernin. 
It turned against those who on either side lioped 
for victory. “ When we advance we H|M'ak of a 
‘ hard peace ’ ; when the Kntento gains ground 
they declare against all compromise. At this 
moment they are drunk with victory over there, 
they imagine that they are able to break through 
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and force ti military decision ; disappointment 
and disillnsion will come as certainly as that the 
sun will set at night. But then we must not 
again waiidor away from the idea of peace by 
conciliation or we shall move in a circle until 
all of us, friends and enemies, are ruined.” 
Tlie last i)aragraph of this interesting thotigh 
hartlly propfictic article contained a veiled 
rt'proach against Buriaii for not having called 
(he Austro- Hungarian Delegations to discuss 
foreign policy and peace. 

On the next day, September 9, Burian 
(h^Iivtaed a speech to the representatives of the 
( Jerman Pi ess who had come on a vdsit t o Vienna. 
He also spokti about victory being very im- 
probable if not irn[)ossible for cither side, and 
then again an<l again in a way alluded to, and 
in a way corriplai»i(‘(l «it, tla^ Hntemte’s aiming 
at the disruption of Austria-Hungary. 

.Allies, he said, “ desirt^ to s(‘t riglit the iniuM* 
affairs of other nations wliieh an* (piite (‘apablo 
of doing so themselves.” He tinished with an 
explicit appeal for “a direct informative con- 
versation, whicli would by no means amoinit to 
peace negotiations, but at which everything 
which now di\ i(hvs the Ixdligerent j)arties could 
l)e dis(;uss(vl and considered, and them soon 


perhaps no further fighting would be required in 
order to achieve a rapprochement between them.” 

This prelude was followed up by the Austro- 
Hungarian J’eace Note of September 14, in 
which, with a curious lack of consistency with 
regard to his own speech of the 9th and lack of 
political common sense, Burian made an at- 
tempt to prove from old s|)eeclics of the Allied 
statesmen tliat they in reality did not propose 
to “dismember” Austria-Hungary. A feebler 
document liardly exists in diplomatic history 
than this Note of a dying Power which, begging 
for peace, ti*ied ti> disguise to itself, to its 
oppoiic'uts and to the world the only terms on 
which t his peace could be obtained ; bu’ins 
which anyone could have read from the na- 
tionality map of Austria-Hungary, the only 
one which rc\'(^ale(l the vital forces within tlie 
Hapshurg Munai ehy. Tlu^se forces w(‘r(< bound 
to dtvs(rt\y at last th(^ ohsol<*te franauvork <if a 
dynasta^ iuh(>ritanc(‘. 'Fhe Peace Note of 
8ep((‘mh('r 14, 1918, may he treated as the 
eonclusion of Austria-Hungary’s existence as a 
Kuropcan Power, its fi?‘st step on the road to 
uncoiulitional surrendtu*, and the opening of the 
revolutionary period which destroyed both tla^ 
Hapshurg dynasty aiul its realm. 
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7 -^HE operations on the VV’^estern front 
had now (niid-0(?tobor, 1918) de- 
finitely assiuntxl a different com- 
plexion from that which they had had 
(hiring the last four years. The ('ra of station- 
aiy w'arfare had definitely passed away, and 
t liat of movermmt had begun. In the former 
period there was but little freedom of action ; 
the foc»s faced one anot.her, the positions w'cre 
more or less fixed and wore known ; but now the 
armies were advancing over new* country, and 
this gave more opportunities to the Allies, for 
they liad the initiative. ^.Phey could direct 
( lieir forces as they liked and the Germans could 
do no more than parry their blows. To cornhiet 
the armies in the forward movement w'as much 
more difficult than when they were stationary. 
Destroyed railways and interrupted roads, 
rivers, not very forniRlable in themselves, hut 
still considerable obstacles, over w’bich all the 
bridges hod been destroyed, had to bc^ dealt 
with. To supply the troops wdth food and 
ammunition involved the transport of enormous 
tonnage. Thus, although to the actual fighting 
tToops the situation was ameliorated, to the 
Staff of the Anny it was rendered much more 
difficult. Information of the disposition of the 
enemy’s forces, the value of the various divisions 
composing them, reserves available, and the 
intentions of the enemy, were problems of a 
far more difficult character than they had 
hitherto been. The work involved in putting 
up new telegraph lines and telegraphic installa- 
t ions and supplementing these with telephones 
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was increased in a ten-fold degree, 9’he latter 
were now’ supph'inented by w iriUess tt'lephnny, 
whieli considerably lightened the task of our 
artillery ohseiAatioii aviatois, a,nd also facili- 
tatetl eomnnmiealiou with advaneod posts. 
The constant ly shift ing positions of the Germans 
involved an immense ainonnt of labour by tho 
Staff's of the different dix isions, anny corps and 
armies. Reports from diff’ei*ent parts of the 
Front had to be considered and conipai’cd, 
decisions come to and fresh orders sent out, 
w-hich might l)0 liable to modific.ation at any 
moment by further and iiew(*r information 
brought in. Moreover, troops which had lieen 
engaged in prolonged fighting had (o ])e relieved, 
and this involved ext(*nsive movements by 
omnibus, where roads permitti'd, or by inandi 
routi'. 9’he eondit ion of the roads alone was a 
tremendous difficulty to those coiictM’ned ; most 
of them were badly damaged and luid to be 
repaii'cd, and often a side road, which it- had 
been hopixl to t^injiloy, was on exploration 
found also to be iiniiassable. The aiTangements 
for the repair of xehieles which l^roke down on 
the road were of an arduous character, and 
breakdown gangs had to be everywheie avail- 
able to repair a broken I'oad or bridge, or to 
clear a road which had been blocked. More- 
over, with the enonnous amount of stores to be 
brought to the front, it was necessary to follow 
up tho advance wdth light railroads, the con- 
struction of which involved large numbers of 
men, who, in their turn, required feeding and 
directing as yiuch as those in the fighting line. 
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KECEPTION OF THE LIVERPOOl. IRISH BY WOMEN AND CHILDREN OF LILLE. 


TIio irfoMiioitrinjj; a(r(»|)la?io.s brought in 
daily, (tftiMi hourly, fiwsli ranvs a.s to tlio country, 
tlu^ conditioti of tlic roads, and tho dcfcnsivo 
piH'parations of tho ouoiny. All thoso facds 
had to ]a‘ dealt with atid laid down on 
maps, wliich had to bo turned out with the 
utmost ra|)idity, because tho troops in thedr 
daily advance and tho optu’ations on the line 
of communications de[)end(ul upon them. 
"I'hose multifarious duti(>s of the army in the 
Held aro but little a|)[)r(‘ciatod by the public, 
although tlu^y aro in no way inferior in im* 
])ortan(M^ to tho actual conduct of the figlitiug. 
But little about them appears in tho reports, 
and tho or<linary citizen grasi)S but feebly, if 
at all, tlieir oiiornious importance, and tho need 
for a clear and unfailing grasp of tho situation 
rerpiired to carry them out properly. It is 
not tho huist of tho proofs of the eflicioncy of 
tho Ibutish Forces that all these problems 
were satisfactorily solved. 

One thing was in our favour thc^ pressure 
exerttMl by our defensive annies on tho retreat- 
ing erauny was such that he had been obliged 
to abandon vast stores of material, accumulated 
for the further olTensive which he had evidently 
ho|)(‘d he might carry out in the summer of 
10 IS. ddicsc^ wt?ro of the greatest utility to us, 
and f)iacti('ally our engineers were enabled to 
employ them all. The main difficulty met, 
with was getting up tho guns and heavy 
stoics, which involved much bridge and road 
making. 

On October 1(1 tho Oermans deli veered a 
strong counter-attack at Haussy after heavy 
artillery preparation, and tho British troops 


wine presseil ba(‘k to tho wcstt'rn edgt> of this 
village. 'I’his was part of tlu' ( JiM’man jilan to 
Jiang on to tho Selle, which was an important 
line on which to resist tho further advance. 
Furt her progivss was niadt^ by tho British on 
the south-west of Lille. 

Large numbers of the irdiabitants of Courtrai 
were caught in the screen of the German rear* 
guard covering the retreat fi’om Lille. Two- 
thinls of tho town was ladd by tho enemy 
Ixdiind the front of the Lys Canal. The northern 
third of the touii was in the hands of the 41st 
Division, including men of tho Middlesex and 
Queen’s Regiments. Tho opponents were only 
separated from one another by a strip of watia^, 
.some 30 f€M>t wide, and were firing continuously 
from the windows of tho houses while trench 
mortars maintained a bombanhnent over tho 
hostile positions. 

Before the 41st Division occupied t he northern 
portion 4)f Courtrai it had advanced for nearly 
six miles, pushing down the Lys between Menin 
and Wevelgheru. 'rhe result of this movement 
was that tho bulk of the population was held 
Ixduinl the canal which the German machine- 
guns were defending, and had to rolnain in 
cellai*s or under any cover available. On 
the north side of tho river our advance released 
nearly t5,000 civilians when the infantry of the 
Second Anny reached that end of the town. 

(Courtrai, singular to relate, had not been 
destroyeil by the Germans. An effort had 
been made by the Commandant at the be- 
ginning of October to i*emove all the ^ble* 
bodied men, orders being given to take all 
between the ages of 17 and 55, it *being tho 
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intention of the Coinniantlant to reniovo them 
to Ghent and Brussels. But the retreat of the 
German forces made it moit> necessary to 
employ the means of transportation by canal 
or road entirely for the r(‘movaI of inilitary 
material, and a 5 the inhabitants flatly ret used 
to leave thoir homes until nuuh' to do so, the 
(Jermans found themselves witli no time left 
to enforce their decrees. On the 14th the 
(Jermau Commandant had admitted to a 
“Belgian manufacturer that the German Armies 
were retiring. It liad been the German inbtn- 
tion to remove what coal was left in the place, 
hut the eventual hurry of their retreat pre- 
ventc.M .1 this being done. 

The French, too, on the right of the 
British line, made further progress on the 
Kith north of Sissonne, east of Laon, and 
also to the north of A.sfeld, a small town 
on the Aisne, 

T1 le British advance was also continued on 
the Kith along the front betwet^n the Senseo 
Canal and the Lys. On the north of Cambrai 
the Kscaut Canal was crossed on a wide front, 
and our troops held the Douai-Oeuain Hoad 
fo\ir miles south-east of Doiiai and captured a 
number of villages, including Wervicq, Oornines, 


Halluiri and Wevelgbem. On this davioOstond 
ft»ll to the Allied arms. 

In the forenoon a division of destroyers had 
reconnoitred the const, assisted by aircraft, 
one of the latter landing on tho beach, being 
received with great jubilation by large crowds 
ef inhabitants. At 11.30 a naval party 
lauded, and a.s it foui»d that tho Gormans were 
not clear of the town, and as a light l)att<'ry at 
1 ..H (%)q oi)cm*d lire on the ships and shells fell 
close to the crowd on the beach, Vice-Admiral 
K(n’(vs witlnlrew, for fear (hat the pr©.sence 
of the naval ships would induce the eiu'uiv 
to bombard it. However, the situation did 
not (Uoter the King and tho Queen of tho 
Belgians from coming to visit their seaside 
resort at o.fiO p.m. They landed near Ostend 
and entered the town, wlH*re they were 
received with indescribable enthusiasm, anti 
returned to Dunkerque about 10 p.m. But 
in the meantime the Allicrl troops had 
pushed up and occupied the place, which had 
been evacuated, by all <*x(‘ept; rearguards, on 
October 13, 1014. TJie troops renebod Ostend 
without any lighting in the afternoon, by 
wbicli time the Ceiinans were in full retreat. 
French aeroplanes reported that in the neigh- 
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LILLB: THE CROWD IN THE GRANDE PLACE WHICH ASSEMBLED TO CHEER 

THE BRITISH. 
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OSTEND MARINE STATION. 

Showing result of bombardment by British Monitors. 


Ixmrhood of Ostoiid and (diistell(?s iho roads 
oinpty’ aiid there was not the slightest 
opposition to their movements. 

Ostenil itself was found les.s damaged than 
might have been expected. The (hninan.s had, 
as usual, thoroughly sacked the town, to- 
moving all furnitiire, objects of art, and leaving 
nothing but the empty ho\ises. For some 
days [)r€?viously they had been removing as 
mu(?h of their war material and artillery as 
they could. Most of the batteries on the sea 
fiont were uiKlainaged and a large proportion 
of the guns remained, but their breach pieces 
had been removed. 

On the afternoon of October 16 the north 
bank of the Lys was held from Frelinghem to 
opposite Harlebeke, and the river itself had 
been iTossed at many points. Furtlier north 
oui' lines had also made striking progress. 
'Fhourout had been captured by nightfall on 
tlie loth, and on the 16th tlio enemy fell back 
rapidly. 

Ity October 17 the necessary improvements 
and restorations had been carried out and it 
was possible to recommence the operations for 
the eai)ture of tVie enemy’s positions on the 
Selle, and the attainment of the general lino 
from the Sanibre Canal along the west edge of 
the Foret de Mormal to the neighbourhood of 
Valenciennes. This lino oiice attained, the 


important junction of Aulnoy(» would he uikUm- 
fii*o by Hritish guns. This was a very im* 
povtunt meeting point of railways, where the 
railway lino stretched from V^alencionnes back 
to Mons. From it liiies ran to Valenciennes, 
to IVlaubeuge, J^e t^Jateau, .Avc^snes, M6zieres. 
and its occupation would have considerably 
hampered the arrangements for the (kirrnan 
lines of eoinmiinication in rear of this part of 
their front. 

On the same date the advance w'as com- 
menced, tlio Fourth Anny moving on a front of 
about 10 miles from Lo Gateau to the south, with 
the French Fii-st Army on its right operating on 
the west of the Somme and Oise Canal. The 
fighting w'as opened at 5.20 a.m. by the IXtIi, 
the Ilnd, the American and Xllfth Corps, 
employing respectively the 46th, Ist and 6th 
Divisions, the? 30th and 27th American Divi- 
sions, and the 50th and 66th Divisions. The 
enemy held the wooded country east of Bohain 
and the line of the Selle north of it in great 
strength both of infantry and artillery, an<l 
resisted strenuously all through the day. 

Our troops captured on the south of 
Cateau some of the passages over the Selle, 
and the troops passing over reached the high 
ground on the east of the river, taking the 
villages of I^a Vall^-Mul&tre and L’Arbre-^de- 
Guise on the left. Our attack cleared the 
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nistorn portion of Le Catoau and oocupiod a 
on the railroad beyond the town. All 
those positions were held by the Germans in 
st rong force, and no fewer than sovtm divisions 
^vt'ie employed against ns. These made many 
(loteniiined counter-attacks, which were re- 
pulsed with heavy losses to the enemy, and 3,000 
prisoners were taken in the course of the (ighting. 

1'he continuous i^rogress of the British 
south of the Sens6e and north of the J^ys 
now assumed so threatening a form that tlie 
Ccrnians began to accelerate their retreat 
from the salient formed by Lille and Douai. 

'l‘he advance north of the Lys had hronght 
our troops well to the east of the Lille defences 
MU the northern side, while oiir progrt^ss on the 
],o (^atoau front had turned them from the 
south. The German forces between the Senseo 
and the Lys were closely followed by our troops, 
v\'lio constantly harassed their rearguards and 
hM)k a number of prisoners. The enemy was 
so closely pressotl that lie had no opportunity 
of removing his stores or even of commit ting any 
great destruction on the roads and bridges, and 
still less of evacuating the civil population. 

On October 17 the 8th Division of General 
Sir A. Hunter- Weston’s VII 1th Corps entered 
Douai, and the 57th ami 59th Divisions- -the 
latter under Major-General N. M. Smyth — and 


Lieut. -General Haking’s Xlth Corps were on 
the outskirts of Lille. At 5.30 a.in. on October 
18 our troops had completely encirclcHl the 
town, wliich the (memy liad aba?uloned, and 
during the day our line was carried far to tlio 
cast of these points. 

When the fall of Lille seemed inuuinent, the 
German Coinmanclant ordered the inhabitants 
to rise (at 4 a.m.) from their beds and assemble 
in the principal scpuires. Tliey consisted 
almost entirely of wojueii, childrtai ami old 
men ; able-borJie<l men had long been ren^oved 
and also thtJ younger wfumai in large mimbers. 
When th('v were assembled the (ierman ofTicoi-s 
told them : “ You may leave in t he direct ion of 
your fri<‘nd.s, the enrsuy.*’ d'hose unfortunate 
pcs)ple moved wc'stward towaids our lines, 
and shortly after daybreak, British airmen 
flying low over t-h<‘ city saw them waving 
handkerehiefs and while flags. Inforinatkjii 
was at unco S(‘nf haf*k to our troops behind, and 
infantry patrols pushed forwai'd through Haii- 
hourdin into the town wliile t he Cennans were 
Jeavdng it on the (‘astern side. After this our 
troops pr(*ssed forwaid st<‘atlily. 

The French Foui th Army on the 17th clrov^i' 
hack a v iolent attack of tlie enemy, supported 
by heavy artillery, in th<‘ ri'gion of Sf. (k^rinain- 
monl. To the south-f'ast of Bethel the village 



GERMAN BIG.GUN BATTERY ON THE SEA-FRONT AT OSTEND. 

The ^reeohee of the tfmie were destroyed by the Germene when they eveoueted the town. 
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of A(*y was takon. Dobunoy’s army operating 
(HI (Ii(> Oise-Sainbre Canal advanced to a depth 
of ov(*r two miles across the wooded ground east 
of HoJjain and captunHl Andigny-les-Ferines. 

Some fiii t her ])rogress was made tc> the n<^rth- 
west of Sissonne, wlieio Notro Daine-de-Lii^sse 
was captured, and nc^ai’ (Jrand Pr('s where the 
village of Talma was (‘.aptured. The ^Yineriean 
Ainiy on th«‘ right of the Fren(*h Fourth Army 
also advanced. ({i‘and Pr(!* in the Argonne 
was captuivd (‘arly in the afti'riioon, thus giving 
th<* command of the main defile tln-ough the 
Af'gonne to the Allied troops. 

Tile Am(‘ricans pressed 1h('ir forwar<l move- 
ment through the valley which runs on one 
side of the Bois do Ihmrgogne, and i'« cached 
the northcnn edge of tlie Bois des Loges, the 
most important obstacle b(?twet>u them and 
Buzancy, These gains coupled with that of 
the French on their left completed the recon- 
(jiiest of the Argomio Forest and the V'alley of 
the Aiie. Farther to the (mst, I-^a Mnsarde 
farm had bo(m taken the priwious night, and 
the line of trenches that runs in front of 8t. 
(Jeoj'ges was pierced this day, ivhicli placed 
the Americans in a much more favourable 
})osition. 'riie Germans made a considerable 
♦effort to stop the latter, and divisions wore 
bi’ought up hurriedly from Champagne and 
Metz, but their battalions were all at . low 
strengtli ; some companies consisting of under 
50 men, and battalions of only loO — forces 
quite inadequate to provide an effective 
barrier. 

During October 17-18, the Geiman resistance 
was obstinate, but still the British and American 
troops madt! considerable progress, and by the 
evening of October 19, after a great deal of very 
heavy fighting, the Gennans were driven back 
over the Sambre and Oise Canal at all points 
south of Catillon, from whicli point our lines ran 
u}) the valley of the Kichemont in a northerly 
diieetion beyond Le Catean. 

On Octob(‘r 20, tlie Oennan line on th<» Selle 
tro the north of Le Catean was attacked by our 
'Fhird Army, aided by the 4th Division from the 
right of the First Army on th(? left of the lino. 
The troops from th«^ Third Army were the 38th, 
17th, 5th, 42nd, 02nd, Guards and 19th 
l)i\'islons, in that order from right to left, 
ddiree small rivers had to be crossed — viz., 
the Selle, the Eeaillon and the RhoneUo. 
These were divided from one another by a rolling 
upland, practically bare of cover, and thus 
easily swept by fire from the hills farther back. 


They were not in themscK cs very great obstacles, 
averaging only about 20 feet wide and from 
four to six feet deep ; but they had steep, soft 
banks which made bridging difficult, necessitat- 
ing the making of proper approaches to them, 
ami they were, mori'over, defended bj^ machine- 
gun nests in the nunw^roiis villages through 
winch they ran, and the approaclu^s to the. 
rivers were in full view of the enemy on the 
opposite side of the valleys. Jt would occupy 
too much space to descrilx> the steps taken for 
the passage of all tht*se streams ; but it is in- 
teresting to give? thi^ jjarticnlars of the means 
employed in passing one of them, which will 
illustrate the arduous work that our troops had 
to peiform. 

The Guards Division was ordered to cross the 
Selle on October 20, and capture the higli 
ground beyond the river. On the two nights 
previous to the date fixed for the passage of th(^ 
river, two patrols, each consisting of a Royal 
EngiruMT Officer and two men, were sent out 
to obtain information as to the crossings. They 
were on each night involv(?d in fighting, in whielj 
three of tlie enemy wert^ killed. On the night 
of October 19-20, two patrols were sent forward, 
one to get at the bridges in Wrtin, one to re 
connoitre the Hiviu* Harpies. The first-nanuHl 
were nnablo to reach the jioint indicated, hut 
the latter brought back vahiable information, 
notwithstamling tliat the eiK'uiy was on the 
alert holding the eastern bank of the stream. 

The troops immediately told off for making 
the bridges were the 55th, 7r)th and 76th P'ield 
Companies Royal Engineers, with the 4tlf 
Bn. Goldstream Guards. Two Brigades of 
(hiards wen* allotted to different sections of 
the front, and the following works had to h(^ 
constriieted for their passage. Eight foot- . 
bridges were to bo made on c^ach brigade front, 
alternates bridges being duplicated if possible, 
and a spare jiier and other stores provided for 
repairs. The 75th and 76th Companies wore 
(anployed, one on each brigade front, the 75th 
on the right, the 76th on the left, each assisttxl 
by a company of pioneers, and the work was 
commenced at 10 o’clock on the night of the 
19th. The bridges used were of very varying 
types, piers of«cork, petrol tins and light barrels 
were constructed, and all did the work requimi 
of them. The material had to he carried for a 
considerable distance down an exposed slop«- 
from the St. 1 python -Haussy railway, within 
close range of the enemy. To guide the opera- 
tions tapes were laid from the railfwray to the 
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jiver, and iiotico boards vwro oroctod. Imuhii Iniiiiodiately before zero, 10 rounds woi'e fired 

1 Midnight on the 19th, material for one bridge by tlie (.Jerinans, hot did no damage, 

was carried down every 10 minutes on each To enable field guns to cross the river, two 

l>iigafde front, and this was to be erected as pontoon or trestle bririges were to bt^ con- 

soon as possible. The work wns conducted structed as soon as possible after zero, to enable 

^\ ith absolute success, the enemy not dis- the guns t(> cross to deal with the enomv tanks, 

(•oxtering tht^ 0 |>eration until the last bridge otul the construction w’as to be commenced at 

^\^vs being erected. A great reason why 11 p.m. If .stopped by the enemy tire, it was 

tlu' work wuis so W'ell done was the excellent to recommence wlitMi our barragt' began. I'lie 

(liscii)line which prevailed, and the com[»lete T5th Co. got their tnvstles into position, but one 



[0//J, ial 

THK BRITISH FN TRY INTO LILLR. 

General Birdwood holding the flag of the City presented to him by the Mayor. 

oVganization of the W'f>i*king parties for the task leg of ono of them sank in a deep mnd lujie, ami 
they had to carry out. Absolute silence was ol>« all (‘tlorts to Iniiig il into position fniled until 
scM’vod by all ranks, and the piers were put into <luylight. wIkmi it was (piickly InDUglit into 

Mte water wdthout making any splash. Hopes working order. The 70th Field (‘oinpany used 

wore fixed across the river beside each bridge, only^ one t rest 1(\ w'hicli was carried dow'n snccess- 

so that the men should bo able to pull them- fnlly hy a party of the 4th (.\»ldstr<‘am (iuards, 

selves across if the bridge were smashed by the w'lio w'tait into the rivei' in the <lork wit h I lie 

‘Mieiny’s fire. As each brklge was tiiiishetl the trestk^ on their shoulders and p!af‘ed it in 

working party withdrew, except two sapper-s, exactly the rigid position, llie iiridge w'as 
who sheltered under the eastfjj’n bank, to completed 1.5 minutes bt'fore 12 (midnight), 

■ dtend to any small repair which might be and was used shortly afterwards by tla^ field 

necessary. A standing patrol of two in- artilkM-y. maehine-gim limbers, etc. 1"he eon- 

I uitry w^as stationed at each bridge head. struction of a bridge to take the tanks w'’as 

Tile recent heavy rain had rendered the soft allotted to the 5oth Field Com|)any, Royal 

i'-niks very .slippery, and this added to the Engineers, and this was the most ditTicnIt of 

nitlieulty, but it was successfully ov’ercome by the tasks undertaken. The only approach by 

t'lc care on the part of the w’orking parties. Y'^hich material could be got to the site of the 
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bridge was blocked some 300 yards west of it 
by the debris of a heavy brick railw^ay over- 
bridge, which had boon blown down by the 
( Jcrinans, aii<l filled the road. The first duty 
w’as to clear aw’ay the obstruction, and this was 
commenced at 4 a.in. on the 20th. 'J\he enemy 
detected the operation and shelled the working 
party with high -explosive and gas shells. The 
latter necessitated the men working wdth their 
masks on. After fom* hours’ shelling, the enemy 
ceased to send over gas shells, and the n\en were 
able to discard thc'ir gas masks, with the result 
that the w'ork becanie more rapid. I^argo 
blocks of the brick-w^ork were broken up by 
explosives, and a tank did valuable work in 
hauling ofl some of the larger fragments. By 
3 p.m. the first supply tank with material 
managed to scramble over the rubbish wdiich 
had not been completely cleared away, and 
at 7 p.m. the actual bridge construction was 
commenced. But it was carried on under great 
difriculties. There was some heavy shelling, 
both of liigh explosive and gtis, up to about 
midnight, and it was necessary to use gas masks 
for tt great part of the time, added to which, 
the rain rendered the material very slippery, 
which prolonged its Imndling, and it was a 


difficult matter to place the trestle m the middle 
of the stream to take the two 18-ft. spans, 
one on either side of it. But sappers and en- 
gineers alike stuck to the work with great 
resolution, and the bridge was open for traffic 
at 8 a.m. on the 21st. The working parties 
which had been all night engaged in clearing 
the debris of the railway bridge, had made by 
this time a clear i*oad for single traffic, and th^s 
was widened to take double traffic within the 
next 24 hours. The whole operation was under 
the direction of Lieut. -Col. E. J. 1). Lees, K.E., 
C.R.E., of the Guards Division ; and the credit 
for the immediate carrying out of the works was 
due to Major H. M. S. Mears, M.C., R.E., in 
charge of the whole work; Lieut. C. J. Creed, R.E.,. 
whoworkedfor 24 horn’s continuously; 2nd Lieut 
Birch, who commanded the supply tanks, and 
2nd Lieut . Hunter of the Coldstream Guards. 

It was found necessary to construct a 
bridge capable of taking at least 60 -pounders 
to relieve the tr’afflc ov^er the tank bridges. 
This was done on Octol)er 22, the work be- 
ginning at 9 a.m., and the bridge being open 
for traffic at 4 p.m. It consisted of two heavy 
ti-ostles and three bays, and involved th(j 
clearing of the debris of an iron foot bridge 



mak/Rg the approach to a bridge in course of construction. 
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A BARREL BRIDGE. 
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which had originally .spanned the river at this 
side Tr\is, however, was done without diflieulty. 

The resistance of the enemy in the 8elle 
region was stouter than it hail been for some 
time. His positions were better prepared and 
in front of the greatc^r part of them there w('r(^ 
wire entanglements. Not only was the advance 
sternly I’esisted all along the line, but frequent 
counter-attacks were mode against our troops, 
'riie latter, tiowever, supported by a number of 
tanks which were brought across the river, 
carried Nouvilly after a severe struggle, then 
Amerval, Solesmes and Haspves, won tlwMr way 
through to the high ground east of the Selle, 
and pushed out farther on patrols os far as the 
river Haqjies. North of Haspres other t roops 
of the Third Army advanced on both sides of 
the Escaut Canal, reaching tlic high ground 
commanding the left Vmnk of the Ecaillon river 
and occupied Denain.* 

Meanwhile the forces umler King Albcat 
had made great progress. 

The position of the Belgian troops com- 
manding Thourout and the cllpture of Ostend 
on the 16th, followed by the retreat of the 
Germans from lalle and the fall of Douai into 
Allied hands, plainly placed the German troops 
in Belgium in a very dangerous position, and 

• TWa town and also Ghent hatl as much damage 
done to ih os the limited time at their disposal before 
they bolted allowed the Gerroan.s. ^ • 


it is not to be wondcriHl at tliat from about 
the 14th they had already begun to retire from 
the coast. At lirst the movement bad been 
limited to sending l)ack stores and artillery 
and a few troops, and retiring from tho more 
expose* 1 frontal position. But from the 
morning of tho l(»tli a universal movement 
in retreat Imd been b«*giin, extending from ib*^ 
coast to Courtrai, ami this in the northern pait 
had been ac(?clorated by the capture of Osb^ml, 
and the patent fact that the Allies were sufti- 
ciently strong t*) [)ush up the (toast line. ’Fhe 
( lemians fell back, covered by rear guards wcdl 
provided with artillery. Fires and explosions 
showed in the afb'rnoon that the enemy \vas 
(k^stroyiiig his various organizations and depots 
at 8naeskerke, Ostend and Ghistelles, though 
th(‘re was still some artillery in action about 
Zeebrugge.* » 

1'he Belgians unable, to gain contiuit 

with the retreating enemy till towards the end 
of October 17, when they reached the lino 
Oostcamp -Wyngbene, both of which places 
were still h eld by the enemy .t 

* Snoe.Mkprkf' on the road to Tho'iroiit, three and a 
half miles from Ostend. GhiHUdlo.s is farther east and 
about six and a quarter miles from Ostend. 

j'j, was impossilile to pursue across tho ground 
hotwoon Ostend and Pruges, bocair^o of its marshy 
character, and the pursuit wa^ thereforo limited to the 
roads which lay between .Jabbeke and Thourout. whore 
tho higher elevation of the ground made movement 
pcvssible. 
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Tho Holgiaa Cavalry Division sent a squadron 
forward, which charged a section of artillery 
and some inachiiio guns established near 
Zuidwc'go, whicli were evidently watching the 
api)roaches from the south against Bruges. 
N^ear Steenbriigge, where the road from Oost- 



[Official photograph. 


THE KING OF THE BELGIANS AT HIS 
HEADQUARTERS. 

camp crossed tlie Client Canal, somo of the 
cav^ahy, dismounting, captured the bridge, and 
drove back the German infantry and machine- 
guns, while others, more to the west, carried 
V'arssenaeie and Jabbeke. By 0 p,m. a cavalry 
brigade liarl reached St. Michel, about a mile 
south of Bruges, and with two horse artillery 
batteries brought fire to bear on the h'eeloo 
Road, along wliich an important German 
transport column w as moving. Another brigade 
ivachcd St Andre on the w^est of Bruges. 

The Belgians at tlio end of the day reached 
the road from Wyngene to Thielt, w'ith very 
litth^ resistance from the enemy, and held 
th(’ line of the road from Thielt to Marialoop* 
kauter. Farther south towards Meulebeke the 
Liglit (’avalry of the Belgian J)ivision expe- 
rienced fairly lively resistance on the road to 
Denterghcm, German artillery being in action 
at Pool berg. The sovitliei’ii portion of the 
Belgian Army, which included the 6th In* 
fantry Division, after having overcome some 
resistance at Rulsvelde, sent up a detachment 


to Meulebeke, and occupied Marialoopkauter, 
as well as the western edge of . Marialoop. 
Some macliine-guti nests, how^over, still re- 
mained in action, and the troops were subjected 
to artillery fire, especially at Paandoi’s and 
Kotelberg. In the course of the evening the 
2nd Belgian Infantry Division carried Oostroo- 
selx*ke and reached the neighboui*hood of the 
station on the railroad running to the soutli 
of this place. The .*hd Division of Belgian 
infantiy had remained on tho Lys in the posi- 
tions w'hich had been reached tho evening before. 
To tho north of tho Belgian fi-ont a body, 
formetl of tho 7th and 8th Infantry Divisions 
reached the roa(i from .Aortryoko to Zerkegein 
with the 7th Division and occupied the latter 
point wnth the 7th Division, whilst tho 8th 
Division reached Zotelghem. This body gained 
touch with tho northern group, consisting of the 
5th ami llth Infantiy Divisions, entered 
Ostend, Leflinghe, Oudenbmng, Siiaeskerko 
and Gliistelles. In the afternoon British detaeh- 
mtaits laid been disembarked at Ostend. On 
tho front reaching from the North Sea to 
Haiiebcko on the Lys, 17 German divisions 
bad been engaged since October H. 'I’be 
enemy had destroyed most of his hea\’y guns 
on the coast, but tho !180-centimotros hea\y 
gun, postiKi on Leugonboom — the gun tluit 
lia<l biH‘n used to bombard Dunkerque— -was 
taken by the Belgians without having been 
rendered completely useless. 

Oil October 18 local attacks, carried out along 
the whole of tho lino reached tho evening befon?, 
show’cd tliat the entmiy proposed to offer 
strenuous I’osistance tlune. Very little pro- 
gress w^us made except by tho 2iid Belgian 
Infantry Division, wiiicli nianagt^l to ))ush 
forward 4J miles on the road to Vielsbcke, 
and carried, after a severe fight, tho station of 
Oostrooseboko. On tho loft of the main attack, 
the 7tfi Belgian Infantiy Division captured 
Oostcamp. Tho 8th Belgian Division occupied 
the eastern borders of Hot Kruipveld and 
Papevyvore. In front of the 5th Division 
Artillery thei'e w^as less rosistanc', and the 
5th Belgian Division reached the south and west 
borders of Bruges ; but, on the other hand, 
the llth Infantiy Division was not able to 
debouch from Gliistelles. Here the ground 
was v'ery mai'shy, and intersected by banks 
and ditches. The cavalry division, which had 
been directed towards Aetre — Eocloo by the 
Uonimander-in -Chief of the Army, was brought 
up by the destruction of the * bridges 
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at Ruddervoorde, and by tho occupation of 
Ringbeok by tho Germans. It took up a 
waiting position behind the 1st Infantry 
Division about Laake-Boschen between Riul- 
dervoortle and VVyngege. 

During this day, then, t)m enemy had 
occupied tho positions they held in tlie general 
line Zeebrugge-Bruges-Tliielt-Oxyghem ; but 
tlie resolution to stand fast soon evaporated, 

> and before the next day had dawned the German 
retreat commenced again. Rearguards, con- 
sisting generally of a battalion and battery, 
covered the njtirement of the various columns. 
They were followed up clostdy by th(' Belgian 
troops, who by th(i evening had reached 
the front Maldeghem-l^iesseUiero-Aeltrt‘- 
Ijootenhulle-Oesselgliem and the (‘ast bank 
of the Lys. The Belgian cavalry division was 
ord(U*ed to pursue the (>nemy, prc^ssiiig close 
on his heels ; formed into two columns, it wtis 
instructed to attain its first objective*, tla? water 
channel leading from the Lys. The northern of 
the two columns which marched in the direction 
of Kecloo by Maldeghem, found itself taigaged in 
a dismounted fight near Biirkel. 'rewards tho 
<‘nd of the afternoon two squadrons charged at 
a gallop towards Hurkel and ca|)ture<l a lino of 
Gtunian machine-guns, and then, dismounting. 


occupied tho ground which had boon gained. A 
detachment of the southern coliuun I'eached 
Knesselaere and struck tho enemy at Water- 
loopen. 

During October 2h, the enemy continued his 
i-otirc^ment to tlie channel leading from tho Lys. 
HLs rearguards olTerod a serious resLstanco on 
the front ^laldeghem-Cleit-Drongcngootibosch- 
Ui-st'l-Somergein. Tho Germans lield their 
ground on the west sid<*. of the channel on a 
field wliich had been thorouglily prepared for 
defence, and with the ground in front cleared 
of obstacles. Tliis work had been done largely 
by forced civilian labour. It was becoming 
more and more evi<lerit that the enemy meant 
to hold the watercoin*se formed by tho J^ys and 
the channel leading to it. fn accordance with 
the design of the Allied ( 'ommander-in-Gliief, 
the pai't of tho Belgian troo[)s was now reduced 
to holding this line of the enemy, whih) the 
British Second Army turneil it from the soutl), 
crossing tho Lys to the south of Courtrai anti 
advancing towards the lOscaut, thus inostei’ing 
the higher ground betwt^on the Lys and the 
Eseaut, whieli. as tlie inanaMivre devtdojwd, 
would allow the French and Belgian troops, 
held back by the Lys cliannel, to advance. 

Meanwhile, on tho coast the Alli(‘S pushed 
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stpftdily onward. Blankenbergho was occupiod 
on tlio 1 8t h, and the Belgian and French troops 
were oast of "I'hielt towards Ghent, while 
Iduiner was advancing east of Ronbaix and 
Tourcoing, which was occupied by the 40th and 
51st Divisions. The next day the Belgians 
occnpiod Zeebruggo and Bruges. On the 20th 
the Belgian coast was completely cleared up to 
the Dutch frontier, anil Plunier’s eriny was four 
miles beyond Courtrai on the road to Brussels. 

The general line of the advance was directed 
against Terneuzen Canal and the Escaut, the 
principal oi>jectives being the town of Ghent 
and Audenardi). The Belgian left advanced 
oii Eeeloo, the Franco -Belgian troops in the 
centw on Ghent and over the Lys. The Second 
British Army was on the borders of the Escaut, 
which it reached and then crossed towards 
Pecq, below Tournai. 1’he British troop.s, 
after having taken possession of Denain- 
Marchieimos-Orchies, pushed on towards 
Tournai and V'’alenciennes. On the 22nd it was 
a mile off Denaiii, and had j)enetrated into 
the outskiits of Marchiennes, which had been 
turned by a rapid march of ( he troops towards 
Cond6, passing through the Forest of Raismes. 

Between October 21 -3 1 , them were a number 
of minor actions in which the Belgian troops 


gained continual succeases, but from the end of 
the month them was little further fighting, the 
Germans recognizing their defeat, and on 
Xov^einber 11, the Armistice put an end to all 
further action. 

During the operations in Flandei’s in the 
lieriod between October 14-27, the Allies had 
taken 18,493 prisoners, of which 331 were 
officers ; 7,962 were taken by the Belgian 

Army ; 5,354 by the Second British Army, and 
577 by the Seventh French Army under 
Degoutte ; 509 guns, of which 351 were field 
guns, 110 heavy field giihs, and 48 of higher 
calibre, had fallen into the hands of the Allies, 
as well as more than 1,200 machine-guns. 

The successful passage of the Selle made 
it possible to continue the operations for tht> 
larger object of the attainment of the genera! 
line running from the Sambre Canal along the 
edge of Moimal b^orest to the neighbourhood of 
Valenciennes. The original front of attack 
measured some 15 miles, extending from the 
east of Mazinghien to Maison Bleue on the 
north-east of Haussy. The first to begin was 
the British Fourth Ai’iiiy, on October 23, at 
1.20 a.m. The movement was executi^d by the 
1st and 6th Divisions of the TXth Corps, and the 
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25th and 18th Divisions of the Xlllth Corj>s. 
1’he Third Army on the left of the Fourth also 
attacked, with the Vth, IVth, Vlth, and XVlItli 
thorps. The Vth Corps liad the 3:ird and 21st 
Divisions in the front line. 'J’he IVth Corps 
employed the 6th, 42nd, 37th, and New Zealand 
Divisions ; the Vlth Corps, the 3rd and 2ud 
Divisions, while the XVITth Coqw had the 19tli 
Division. On October 24, the 61st Division 
joined the other Divisions of the XVIIth Corps 
in the attack, while the 4th and 61st Divisions 
of the XXITnd Corps, which belonged to th- 
First Ai-my, extended the line of attack for 
five miles farther to the north of the lino of th(' 
Scheldt. The very bad weather of the last 
low days had rendered it almost impossible for 
the artillery spotting-aeroplanes to locate the 
position of tlie German guns, and the conse- 
< jin.‘nce was that in the early stages of the batth*, 
hostile artillery fire was exceptionally heavy. 
I hit this notwitlistanding, our infantry and 
tanks advanced during these two days (October 
23 and 24) some six miles over the ditVicult 
country, in spite of the opposition which they 
icc(uved from the large number of Gorman 
machine-guns. Round many of the supporting 
points of the German line in woods ami v illages, 
which had been imperfectly reduce<l by our 
artillery fire, severe fighting took place. This 
was especially the case in the Bois L’Eveque, 
at Pommoreuil, Boussies Forest and Vendegies- 
siu’-Ecaillon. The resistance of the last-named 
point was particularly obstinate, and it was 
not till the afternoon of October 24 tliat it was 
♦taken by a combined attack of the 19th and 
61st Divisions, which enveloped the German 
post. 

At nightfall on the 24th, the western out- 
. skirts of the Fort>st of Mormal had been reached. 
Our troops were within a mile of Le Quesnoy, 
and on the north-west of that town they had 
captured the villages of Ruesnes and Maing. 
During the next three days the work of our 
troops was confined chiefly to operations in- 
tended to secure the line we had won. Engle - 
foiitaine was captured and our lino well estab- 
lished to the north and east of the Le Quesnoy - 
V'alenciennes railway, from the outskirts of Le 
Quesnoy past Sepmerios and Aiitres to Famars. 

The position at the end of the month had 
taionnously improved for the Allied Forces. 
The successive victories of the British had had 
a constantly growing effect, due, not only to the 
material losses of the Germans, but also to the 
disheartening effect of their compulsory retreat 


on the 7noral of the troops. More and more 
was it difticult for the enemy to replace liis 
enormous losses in guns, machine guns and am- 
munition, and what was ov^en more fatal was 
the far;! that liis reserN'ca of m(»ii were cxhau.sted. 
Ill the fighting on the Sclle 24 Britisli and two 
American Divisions had capturi*d 20,000 |>ri- 
soiiei‘s and 475 gnus from the 31 German 
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GERMAN WIRE AND TRENCHES ON 
THE SEA-FRONT AT BLANKENBERGHE. 

divisions opposed to them, and had driven 
those back continuously and practically without 
any success by the Germans in frequent counter- 
attacks. ♦ It is true that at places they still 
offered some resistance to the fii-st assault, 
but it was becommg more and more comnioii 
for the Gorman infantry and their front line of 
inaijhine-gunners to retire without fighting 
before our artillery barrage. Moreover, tli« 
results on other theatres of war had produced 
a great effect on the Qennan military situation 

• The word “Division” is a somewhat illusory 
expression. The German divisions were diminishing 
rapidly in strength. The infantry companies were only 
some 90 strong on July 15. The proper war strongth 
was 250; in March 1918 there wore only about 120 
pres*mt. 
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on tho Wo8tern *ront.. Turkey and Bulgaria 
had already 8urrendorod. Atistria-Hungary was 
on her last legs, and it was becoming more and 
more evident that Germany had to rely on her 
own n^sources only, and that these were rapidly 
coming to an end. She had, therefore, thi-own 
out tentative proposals for an armistice. On 
t he other hand the British Armies were now in a 
position to attack upon tlic vital centre of 
Maubeuge, which would hasten tho enemy’s 
withdrawal and force an immediate conclusion. 

The night of the 25th saw practically no cessa- 
tion of the figliting, and in the morning tho 
Fn'iich again movetl forward, securing tho 
\'illago of Mortiers on the Serro and reached 
between Sissonno and Cliateau-Poreien, tho 
line of* Bannogne-Recouvrance-Moulin Herpy, 
hax’ing broken through the German position to 
a depth of nearly two miles. In the afternoon 
the enemy delivered count er-attack after 
counter-attack against t he French Fifth Army, 
which in spite of ev^erything field its own. Tho 
French First Army, supported by numerous 
tanks, pushed fai ther up b(‘twcen the Oise anti 
t he StM’re, and in spite of tho resistance of the 
Germans, thrust thtan back towards tho north- 
east. 'riit* strenuous fighting of tho last fexv days 
had had a great effect on the German troops, 


and towards tho end of the day they broke 
suddenly on a front of some 16 miles and fell 
hurriedly back. On tho 27th the French fol- 
lowed hard on the tracks of the enemy, and on 
the front in question had attained an advance 
of five miles. 

Specially marked was the a<lvance on the 
left of Debeney's army, wliich reached the left 
bank of the Oise about Guise, while the outposts 
were on the road from Guise to Marie. At tli^e 
same time th(3 Tenth Army pushed back tho 
Gc'rmans with great vigour and occupkid Ci*4ey, 
while tho Fifth Army on tho right, keeping in 
touch with th(? enemy, compel h*d him to retire 
(.o a short distance from tli<3 lino Herpy -Recouv- 
rance. 

On October 28, 29 and 30 the forward move- 
ment of tho French was continued and th<\y 
drove their troops towards Guise. The Ger- 
mans opposed vigorously, but the station and 
chateau of Guise were dominated. The resist- 
anco of tho Germans was still vigorous at 
Verly, on tho road to Bohain, and before the 
Fifth Army, also, the fighting was severe. 
Nevertheless, the latter advaneod beyond St. 
Quentin -lo -Petit to St. Fergeux, overcoming tho 
resistance of the Germans, who had JxH'n sup- 
ported by newly-arrived reserves. The reason 
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(if this strenuous resistance is evident from the 
map, because an eruption to the north by the 
British led direct to V'alenciennes and would 
form a gap through whlcJi the French and 
British could penetrate. 

On October 24 the First, Tenth and Fifth 
Annies attacked the troops of the Crown Prince 
in the Handing Line. General Mangiu ad- 
vanced against the Scare, with Guillaumat on 
kis right, and Debcmey on tiho left. 'Phe First 
Ai'iiiy began the action in the afternoon, anti 
pushing in an oblique Llirection across the i-oad 
from Kibemont to Crt^cy, ftirced back their 
opponents far to the north of Villers-lc-Scc. 

On the 25th the battle dovolopetl from the 
north of Sissonne to the country round Porcien, 
clt)se to the Aisne, and an ardent struggle took 
place. On the left Debeney increased the advan- 
tage gained on the previous day, passing beyond 
tlie road to Crecy ; Mangin, with the Tenth 
Army, secured the passages of the Souehe and 
the height beyond it in the direction of Marie 
Guillaumat made considerable progress in the 
difficult country which stretched from Sissonne 
to Chateau-Porcion. The Germans offered con- 
sid(?rable resistance, showing no signs of retreat, 
for t he liffe of the Serre was riecessaiy to cover 
the position in the Ardennes, as the Handing 
line was likely at any moment to bo taken 
in reverse by the First Army, which had taken 
the passages of the Oise. 

Before the British attack could be really 
pushed home, it was necessary to capture 
Valenciennes, and at the same time it was 
desirable to commence the fresh attack as soon 
as possible, so as to fight the Gennans before 
they had time to withdraw any considerable 
• |)roportion of their forces. The object of the 
first advance, therefore, was to secure Valen- 
ciennes, and for this purpose thrce corps were 
‘lotailed, viz., the XXth and Canadian Corps 
from the First Army, and the XVIIth Corps 
from the Third Amiy, and they were directed 
on a front of about six miles to the south of 
Valenciennes, and in tho course of November 
1 and 2, they severely defeated the enemy op- 
posed to them . The 0 1st Division, under Major- 
fJenoral J. Duncan, the 49th E^l vision, under 
Major-General H. J. G. Cameron, and the 4th 
Division, commanded by Major-General C. H. 

Lucas, forced a passage over tho Rhonelle 
Ivivor, and, after severe fighting, captured 
^laresches and Preseau, and seized the upper 
{- i fuind two miles to the south of it. On the 


left, the Canadian Division capturcHl Valen- 
ciennes, and made further progress beyond the 
towm. 'J'liLs blow led the enemy to withdraw 
on November 3, from the Le Quesnoy-Vak'ii- 
cieimes front, and he w’lis followed up by our 
troops. But the progress w e luifl made effected 
more, for the Tournai salient and the line of the 
Esoaut there wwe turned by it, while in tlie 
area of tho south the irruption of our forces 
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On the top of Mont St. Aubert, near Tournai. 


threatened tho enemy to the south of them. 
All W'as now leady for the main attack ; tliis 
was delivered by tla^ Fourth, Third and Kirst 
Armies, over a front of aV>out 30 miles, from th(‘ 
Sambre, north of Oisy, to N’aiencienncs, on 
November 4. 

The groimd over which this advanet* had to 
he made was very difficult. In tho south it 
wm necessary at once to cross the' liver ; in the^ 
centre the great Forest of Mornial still formed 
a most fonnidable obstacle, although it had beiMi 
largely opened up by the great arnouiii of felling 
done by tho (Jlennans to procure timber for 
their works. More to th(? nortli, tlie fortified 
tow'ii of Lo Quesnoy, and tho sevi'ral streams 
wliich ran paiallel to our line of advance, gave 
tho Gennans many opportunities for contesting 
tho movement 

An intensive artillery fire was directed against 
the enemy for some hours, and at daw'u the 
artillery barrage w*as put dowm, was followeil 
up by tho infantry, and j>enetrated the enemy’s 
positions on tho whole battle front. The 
resistance was formidable, bnt our advance wais 
never stayed, and by the evening the troops had 
moved forward some five miles, reaching the 
general lino — Fesmy-Laridrocios — the middle of 
tho Mormal Forest — Wargnies-lo-Orand — five 
miles east of Valenciennes — Onnaing and the 
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lOsoant Canal opposite Thieres. On the right 
the attack, the Ist Division from the IXth 
starting at 5.34 a,m., captured Catillon, 
and taking advantage of the passage over the 
Sainbro there, and at the lock some two miles 
to the south, contrived to cross over with great 
skill. The l/Caineron Highlanders and the 



MAJOR-GENERAL A. C. DALY. 
Commanded the 24th Division. 


1 /Northamptonshire J^c^giinent reached the 
east of the river hy T. 45 a .in. The Bois TAbbaye, 
Auti*o\'e and La (Iroise were taken in succession, 
and Fesmy was captured about 4 p.in., after 
rather more resistance than had been cx- 
jicrienced at other points, and the troops 
adv'anced farther to tlie east of it. On 
the left of the IXth Corps, the .32nd Division 
met with strong resistance all along the line of 
the Sambre, but, fighting hard, th«»y forced a 
passage at Or.s, and, pressing onward, took 
Me/.iorcs and Itcnrtebise, and reached the out- 
skirts of ,La Folic. Somewhat later in the clay, 
other troops of this division, which had succeeded 
ill passing the ri\'er south of Laudrecies, ad- 
vanced against La Folie from the north, and the 
village fell into our hands. Meanwhile, the 
XITlth Corps, under Lieut . -General Sir T. L. X. 
Morland, advancing with the 25th, 50th %nd 
18th Divisions, at 6.15 a.in., speedily turned the 
Germans out of their position, , although at 


points the resistance was strong. Thus, at 
Preux-au-Bois, the garrison resisted until tlio 
village was completely encircled by the infantry- , 
supported by tanks. Near Landrecies, a 
battalion of the 1st Guard Reserve Division, 
which had been specially detailed to keep the 
bridge head, came in for some severe figliting ; 
but troops of th(i 25th Division crossed the 
Sambre, north and south of those points, by 
moans of rafts, and captured the town. In tha 
centre of the attai'k the Third Army at til's! mot 
with considerable opposition, but this did not 
last long, and the troops then made rapid pro- 
gress. The 38th and 17t>i Divisions of the 
V'th Corps, under Ijeut. -General C. D. Shute, 
pushed far into tlie Forest of Mormal, and before 
ilawn of the next flay, the 38th Division luid 
reached the eastern edge of the forest, while 
the 17th Division, after strenuous fighting about 
Jjocquighol, had advanced a mile to the ea.st 
of it. On the front of the IVth Corps, the 37th 
and New Zealand Divisions were att-acked by 
the Germans at an early part of the battle, hut 
they drove off the enemy with heavy loss, and 
Mien proceotling onwards, took Louvignies anil 
Jolinetz, (captured over 1,000 prisoners, and 
Inter in the day jiushod on to the corflbre of tlie 
forest. The New Zealand Division by 8 a.ni. 
surrounded Lo Qiiesnoy, which it was un- 
necessary, for the moment, to assault, so they 
swept on to the east of it, and captured Krbig- 
nies in the evening. The ramparts of ]» 
Qiiesnoy had, however, been partially captured 
by 4 p.m. The German garrison of over 1,000 
men submitted to the inevitable ani^ 
surrendered. 

The 62nd Division of the Vlth Corps attacked 
Orsinval at 5.20 a.m. and took it. The Guanls 
Division from the same Corps went foiward » 
on the loft of it, and both divisions, after 
hard fighting, made considerable progress, 
captured Frasuoy and Preux-au-Sart, and 
reached the western edge of Commognies. Dn 
the left of the Third Anny, where was (he 
XYIlth (kirps, the enemy made no great r<- 
sistance, though there was some smart fighting 
about Wargnies-lo -Petit. Tliis village, with 
Wargriies-lc-Grand, was taken by the 24th 
Division, undftr Major-General A. C. Daly, 
during the afternoon, while the 19th Division 
captured Bry and Eth, More to the north, 
where the First Army was en^g^d, the XXIIn') 
Corps and the Canadians met with little opposi- 
tion to their advance, except on the right. At 
this part of the line the 1 1th and 56th Divisions 
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having crossed the Aiinelle River and taken the 
villages of Le Triez, Sobourg and Sebonrqnianx, 
were attacked by the Oerinans on tlif' high 
giound east of the Annelle, and pressed back 
slightly. The 4th and 3rd Canadian Divisions 
(>n their left reached the outskirts of Roinbies 
on the eastern side of the marshes north of 
X'alenciennes. In these operations 20 British 
Div'isions utterly defeated 32 ( Jerinan Divisions 
•and captured 10,000 prisoners and more than 
150 guns. 

While the British were engaged in those opeia- 
tions the French First Anny, under (ionoral 
Dobeiiey, had continued the line ot* attack 
southwartls to the neighbourhood of (luiso. 

C)n the right of the Allied advance, XJoii rand 
with Liggett on his right, hatl pushed forward, 
gained ground, and j)enetrated the (Jermaii 
defence through the eastern Argonne and by 
(Irand Pre. 

At firat the enemy offered consi<]eraV)le 
resistance, but towards the end of the month 
this weakened and it became evident that 
\ igorous offensive would pusli liim hack 
through very diOicult country, the roads of 
which were occupied V)y a mass of trains. These 
would render all movement ditlicult, while off 


the roads the country was so hilly and wooded 
that the movements of troops would bo almost 
impossible.* 

On November 1, the Fourth French Army, on 
the east of Altigny, and the First American 
Army on its right again attacke<l along their 
whole front. The Frencli reached the banks 
of the Canal of the Aniennes to the soutli-west 
of (3iesne ; the .cVmericans ad\ anced roughly 
about two aiul a half miles, established 

themselv^es in front of Dun on the slopes which 
commanded 1 1 uzancy . 

The next two days tla* Allies made consider* 
able progi*ess northwarils, tin* resistance of the 
Bermans being \’ery poor. 

The x alley of tlie Mar. whicdi offered a line of 
rtdreat between Sedan andMc/dcres, was flanked 
by American troo[)s on the north of Buzancy 
and by the Frc'nch coming from the defile of 
('n»ix-a'ix-Bois. 'Phe Fort'st of Dieulet was 
[)as.sed through, the heights of Beaumont wen^ 
occupied and the position (»f Stenay outflanked. 
The troops were leachmg the outskirts of Kau- 

• Tlu* crow«l(‘d sifttr ef (hr Crcriiiaii rear unci com- 
iniinicatioiLs iiiiiy hr j\nl|y:i*(t from (hf» fart (hat (ho 
,Sov* n(of*ii(h Oorman Anny \vi(h 22 divisionH had only 
Olio road avnilnido for i(s ro(roai (o (lio Rhino through 
tho ]»nro and hilly district of (hr l’p|H*r Wrnn. 
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BRITISH TROOPS MARCHING INTO TOURNAI. 


court and Mouzoii, some seven and a half miles 
from Sedan. The progress thus made com- 
bined with that of the British forces, who 
had by this time taken Valenciennes, while 
the British First Army was well on the road 
to Mons. The Third Army was at Lo 
Quesnoy^ having taken the Morrnal Forest, 
while the Fourth British Army, with the 
Fii*st French, had forced the passage of the 
Sambre Canal and taken Landrecies and Guise. 
There was only one course open to the Germans 
— ^an immediate retreat for a long way back, 
and by Noveml^er 5, from the Escaut to the 
Meuse, the Germans were retreating as harcl 
as they could. Tlie French First Army 
liad taken Vervins, and arrived at the 
outskirts of Cafielle, having passed through 
the Forests of Regneval and Nouv ion ; 
the Tenth Army held Montcornet ; the Fifth 
reached Chateau -Forcien on the Oth ; the loft 
of the Fourth Anny was 2J miles in front of 
Rethel, which was taken, while the right was 
moving rapi<lly up the valley of the Bar. The 
Americans were less than five miles from Sedan, 
and at Donchery, whore the Meuse could be 
nassed above M<'*ziero8. 

The progress had been great, the prisoners 
taken numerous, and many guns had fallen into 
the Allies’ liands. The Americans alone in 
five days’ fighting had captured 150. From the 
Vser to the Meuse the end was at hand. 

The enemy was now falling back along his 
whole battle front, and throughout the following 


days, although the rain was incessant and im- 
^ posed great hardships on our troops, the 
cavalry and infantry pressed forward, with 
hardly a check, keeping close touch with the 
rapidly-retreating Germans, ft was )i^ain that 
the last days of German resistance had come. 

On November 5, the British Fourth Army 
advanced some four miles farther, reaching be- 
yond Prisehes and Maroilles. On its left, the 
Third Anny sent forward the 5th, 21st and 23rd 
Divisions well to the east of ]Morrnal Forest, 
while by the evening farther north we were 
approaching Bavai. On the First Army front 
the resistance encountered was more detei*- 
mined ; liore, aft-er regaining during the 
morning the ridge east of t he Aunelle and 
capturing Roisin, Mcaurain and Angreau, 
the Divisions of the XX 1 Ind I’orps were held 
up for a time in front of Angre and along the 
line of the Honnelle. The roads along which 
the Germans were letiring were packed with 
their troops and transport, which formed an 
excellent target for our Air Force. Their 
bombs and machine-guns caused the enemy to 
abandon over 30 pieces of artillery, which were 
taken by a battalion of the 25th Division in 
the fields near Preseau. 

The next day the Germans still offered con- 
siderable resistance along the whole front of the 
First Amiy and on the left of the Third. How- 
ever, our troops made some progress, and Angre 
was captured, the Honnelle River crossed, and 
the Canadians took Baisieux and Qui^vrechain 
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During the following night thw enemy’s resist- 
ance weakened, and early on the morning of tho 
7th, tho Guards Division captui-od Bavai. 
Next day Avesnes and Hautmont were raptured, 
and our troops reached the outskirts of tlie 
important strategical point of Maubouge. 
Meanwhile, to the north of the Mons-Conde 
Canal, the British advance was beginning to 
take effect on tho Gt^rmuns. 

During the night of November 7-8, tht> 
VfTIth Corps from the First Army and the Ist 
Corps from tho Fifth Army, were able to move 
♦orward to occupy Conde, and [)ass over the 


November 10. — ^The Fifth British Army 
continued tlieir advance, with cavalry and 
cyclists leading the march. There was no 
opposition to speak of, except near Mons. Here 
the Canadians, advancing thromi:h the town 
from tht‘ south and west, and working round 
it on the tiorth, were met with a well -organized 
machine-gun advance. Farther north our 
cavalry weie on the outskirts of Ath, and our 
line was far to th(> east of Toiirnai. Renaix 
had been captured, ami our troops weie 
approaching ( irammont. 

Karly in the nu)rning of the next day, the 
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BRITISH TROOPS ASSISTING BELGIAN FIREMEN TO EXTINGUISH FIRES IN 

TOURNAI. 


Escaut on a considerable front to the south of 
Antoing. More to the north the enemy 
abandoned Tournai with its bridge head, and 
the western part of the town fell into our hands. 

November 9. — ^The enemy was falling back 
as fast as he could on the whole front of tho 
British Armies ; Maubeuge was taken by tho 
G uards Division, while the Cana^iiana approached 
Mons. The pace of the Fifth Army was now 
accelerated, and Peruwelz, Antoing and Tournai 
wore captured 

The Second Army also advanced, crossed the 
Escaut on its old front, and reached the out- 
skirts of Renaix. 

« 


3rd Canadian Division captured Mons, the whole 
of the German defending force being killed or 
taken |)risoner. At 1 1 a.m. hostilities ct^ased. 

The right of the Fourth Army was then east 
of the Franco -Belgian frontier, and tluMice to 
the north our troops had reached the general 
line Sivry- Erquelinnes -Boussu - J urbise- Herghies 
G h islonghien • Lessinos - G rami n o n t . 

At this time the German rt>sistanco was com- 
pletely broken ; the only object of their troops 
was to escape encounter, and they had become 
a confused mass, while the congested state of 
the railroads, crowded with abandoned trains, 
and tho capture of huge quantities of rolling 
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stock and inattnial showed what had been the 
result of our decisive attacks. It Imd been 
followed on the north by the evacuation of the 
'rournni salient, while on the south the Fi'ench 
f4>rc*t*s had pushed forward in conjunction with 
us and forced the Cennans back suffering heavy 
losses to the lintj of tho Meuse. The strategic 
plan of the Aflies was completely realized ; the 
i-csisting power of the enemy had been com- 
pletely sliattorod, largely by what MarsVial 
Foch deserihes as the “ hammer blows ” of the 
Fii-st, Third and Fourth British Annies Any 
attempt at tla^ half-hearted resistance which 
alone the (ilorman troops were capable of would 
have led to unparalleled disasUn*, to be followed 
by the invasion of Germany and the infliction 
on tliat country of -some of the misery she had 
been imposing on Belgium and France during 
the past four years. 

In the decisive battle which had been fought 
and won by the British troops botwoen Novom- 
ber 8 and 11, the Germans had been beaten 
wherever they stood. Tho boasted resistance 
of the long-prepared fortified lines had been 
proved to be of no avail ; his troops had been 
unmercifully sacrificed, and now their lateral 
commimications w^ere completely cut. The 
spoils of battle were groat ; wo had captured 
187,()0() prisoners, bringing tho total amount 
for the year to over 200,000. Over 20,000 
iiiachine-giins and some 3,000 trench mortars 
had boon taken. These groat results had been 
iibtainod by 59 British Divisions, which, in the 
throe mouths’ fighting had beaten 99 separate 
(;(‘rman Divisions. The result of oiu’ enter- 
prises on the oUerisive had shown tlui value of 
our troops in 'attack, while the more anxious 
period which liad oxteiideil from th(j end of 
\Uncli to July, wduai avo were on tho dehmsiv e, 
t he. Germans, notwithstanding the large forces 
th(?v liad broiight to bear against us, had boon 
cpiitc unable to break through our defences, 
tlioiejli for a time they had been b(mt in. 

Hostilities liad ceased and in accordance with 
IIh* terms of the Armistice, the Allied forces had 
now to move forward to occupy the Gennau 
tei ritory 4)u tlu> left hank of the Rhine and the 
bridge heads ov(^r it. The French were to pass 
at .Mainz, tho Americans at Coblenz, the British 
at (a»logne, are I were to occupy bridgeheads, 
having a radius of 30 kilometres from the 
c rossings at those towns. All German military 
forci‘s wore to be wdthdraw’n between these points 
to a distance of 10 kilometres from the right 
l>ank of the Rhine 


For four years and three months the fighting^ 
on the Franco-Belgian-Germa!! Jfrontier had 
been incessant, tho main point of this war 
which distinguished it from all others. In 
fonner international struggles hostilities had 
been divided up into alternate periods of battle 
fighting and other.s of comparative quiet; in 
tliis, tho greatest war of all ages, it was oiu' 
continuous encounter from Verdun to the Ysor, 
marked at inter v^als by more concent rated* 
battles at various fioints. 

So far as the British w’ere conoerned, we liad 
entered on the war, as wo aKvays have done*, 
with totally insuflicient military forces, and 
it was not till the summer of 191() that we really 
had adequate forces of men and material in tlii^ 
field. Our losses had been proportionate to 
the magnitude of the operations. On the 
Western front alone they amounted in killed, 
w'oundod and prisoners, to about two and a half 
millions. 

The French do not publish the number of 
w'ounded, but according to Field -Marshal Haig's 
(estimate, they seem to have lost, killed, wounded 
and prisoners, over four millions. Tho German 
losses aro not accurately known, but pro 
bably they w^erc about those incurreef by the 
Entente Powers. 

The heavy casualties must bo attributed to 
the enormous increase in the power of weapons. 
The heavy calibres used in the artillery ; tlu‘ 
immense numbers of machine-guns supple- 
menting tho infantry fire ; the trench mortars, 
which nmy he regarded ftB short-range artillery ; 
the formidable cliaractor of the fighting in th<‘ 
air, especially the late developments of tlio inti 
mate action of tho aeroplanes with the assaul! - 
iiig troops, and tho use of poisonous gas, all 
addcid to the deadlinoss of the cjontest. 

The vast growth in machine-guns may bo 
judged from the fact that whereas in 1914 we 
had one machine-gun to 500 infantry, at the end 
of 1918 the numjber was one to 20, i.c., 25 times 
as many. In August, 1914, we took tho field 
with 480 pieces of light and medium artillery : 
at the date of the armistice we had 6,437 guns 
and howitzers of all natures, including pieces 
of the heaviest calibre. The increase in th<* 
artillery is also i&iown by the relative propor- 
tions of the artillery personnel, which had grown 
in the autumn of 1917 to 86 per cent, of tlw' 
infantry engaged. The expendituix) of muni- 
tions was enonnous. From the commencement 
of the offensive in August, 1918, to the con- 
clusion of the armistice, some 700,800 tons 
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THE FIRST MILITARY BRIDGE ACROSS THE SCHELDT AT TOURNAI. 


wore expended by the British Arniitis on the 
Western Front. 

Other minor points whi<fh affected the war 
were the introduction of tanks, whicli had 
considerably influenced the value of our offen- 
sive towards the end, and the use of srnoko- 
shells for covering the advance of our infantry 
and masking the enemy’s position. 

Artillery fire became much more accurate 
% 


with the development of the air rocoiiiiaissunct** 
sound ranging and flash spotting, and through 
tlie extraordinary care taken to lueasure th(? 
exact capacity of each gun employed, and to 
take into consideration the effect of weathcM* 
conditions. These improvements made - it 
possible to do awa^i with preliminary bom- 
bardments of any length, and, in the operations 
in the west of Amiens, on August 8, 1918, in 
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it'fenth official photograph. 

CANADIAN TROOPS MARCHING INTO MAUBEUGE. 

General Matheson and Staflf were welcomed by the Mayor, who is seen in the back|(round. 


which over 2,000 guiis were employed, practi- 
cally the whole of (he batteries concentrated 
for the attack and opened fire for the firat time 
on the actual morning of the assault. 

The value of the offensive was again most 
clearly shown ; thus in 1918 more than half 
the total casualties incurred in the fighting took 
place during the five montlis March to July, 
when our annies were on the defensive. Once 
the defensive line is broken, the defenders in 
retreat are exposed to t he full fire of the pursuing 
troops. Moreover, the defender does not know, 
or only vaguely, where the main attack of the 
assailant is to be made, and consequently is 
more or less obliged to dispewe his reserves 
and is hence more liable to surprise. The 
entire collapse of the Gennan Annies at the 
end of 1918 was due, not only to the losses they 
had suffered, but to the moral effect of being 
incessantly driven back from position to position, 
and the feeling which their troops held that in 
no place in which they came tej a stand were 
they likely to attain any real success, or even 
to stem the tide of battle. 

The Hnal desertion of the Gennnn Emperor 
was a minor example of the ruin that had over- 
taken the moral of the German Anny. 

From time to time there has been recorded 
here the wanton destruction committed by the 
Geinnans without, as a rule, any military 
reason. Hut they developed their natural 


proclivities in another direction, also, by 
constructing what our men called “ Booby 
traps.” Those included mines which weni 
arranged to blow up after a certain period 
had elapsed, when the enemy had been 
driven far to the rear of the line in which they 
were placed. But there were others of a moi*e 
ingenious and still less defensible nature, which 
the enemy habitually |)reparod on his reti-eat. 
For instance, in the great tunnel through which 
the St. Quentin Canal ran, there were found 
behind an apparently innocent boarding, a 
number of shells witli percussion arrangements 
fixed to the fuse, which would be set in action 
by anybody leaning casually against the 
boards. The most innocent looking objects, 
such as pocket books, pictures, ehaii*s, helmets, 
bayonets, and similar things, caused explosions 
when picked up. On two occasions there were 
found apparent graves marked with a cross 
and the inscription “ Unknown Englishman.” 
There wore suspicious circumstances about 
thorn, and on examination they wore found 
to conceal a mine, not a body. Loose steps 
descending into dugouts were arranged, that 
when trodden on exploded contact mines. 
Even in churches devices of this kind were 
prepared. Delayed action fuses were con- 
structed to go off at times varying from 
24 hours to three weeks. They con- 
sisted of a simple device by which a 
corrosive liquid ate away the wire retaining the 
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spring, which fired the exploder. These could 
be varied in strength so as to prolong the time. 
It was quite a coimnon plan of tlie Germans 
to arrange sliells with this fuse in flumps of 
abandoned anununition. But (Reiman in- 
genuity did not go st) far as to conceal entiiely 
the arrangements. The ordinary fuse was 
punched on the top, so as to prev’cnt it i-otating 
ttn<i unscrewing when fired. These punch- 
marks were always absent in the specially 
prepared shells ; and hence it was possible to 
distinguish them. There is no dou])t that most 
of the ammunition dumps wliich from to 

time blew up without api)aront cause, hail been 
provided with shells arranged in this manner. 

The direct action fuse above described, when 
reftMTing to the (latial tunnel, was also employed 
in many othc^r positions in which imm(*diate 
act ion was requirefl. Thus, on more than one 
o(.*(.*asion, sleepers on the railroads hacl placed 
underneath them high explosiv^e shells wliich 
went off when a train went over them, or even 
the prcissure of a wagon or man might set them 
in action, A favourite place for traps of this 
kind wuis tho descent into a dug-out. An 
api)arently innocent looking shell woul<l he 
found /111 a stair, but really it had a dfdayed 
action fuse which would go off when our troops 
occupied the dug-out. 

To meet these devices a special body of tniops 
luul been organizixl ; they were taken from tht‘ 


Tunnelling Companies of Royal Engineers. 
For when the aih ance began and open warfare 
succeeded the siege wai- which had previously 
obtained, their duties as mining engineers wore 
largidy diverted to the removal of the explosives 
from our own demolition charges and mine fields. 
This alone involved dealing with some 300 tons 
of explosix es. But these men had the more 
onerous task of circum\’euting the onoiuy’s 
booby-ti jips. Men employed on tliis job wore a 
broail sti-ipe of red tape down each sleeve of 
their jackets, and l.ln* aimouiit of wxirk they <lid 
may he judged from the faet t hat 14,000 Ck^nnan 
mines and traps of \ arions descriptions contain- 
ing o\'i*f 540 tons of cxplosivt's vv(*re discoviu'ed 
and made harmless by the diffi^rent tunnel- 
ling companies. 'Tin* procixlure was much as 
follows : Our infantry stornuMl a German 
trench in which there were diigonts. On 
one of the steps of the staiiway going 
down into it a slw‘ll would he ohst'r\ ed. Tanglit 
by experience, nobody attempted to remove 
this, but the serxiecs of a sap|)er, accpiainted 
with the duties, were obtained. 'J’hese men 
were known ainong tho other troo])s as 
‘"Red Tape Merchants ’’-from the cogniz- 
ance w'hich they wore on tlwur sleeves. When 
the sapper arrixc'cl he soon saw w4)at tlu' tra|) 
was, unscrewed the to|) of th«' fuse, took the 
tube from it, from whi( li a corrosive fluid W'as 
seen to be leaking out. He t hen climbed \i|) the 
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A BOOBY-TRAP IN THE COURTYARD OF AN HOTEL IN OSTEND USED BY THE 
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stairs, carrying the liea\'y weiglit of tlic shell - 
probably one of Iho 5*9 cm. class, and left it 
outsule. He would then wite on a field post* 
<*artl “ Kxamiuofl — found safe,” followed by his 
naine,a*nd tla^n go on to frt>sh woods an<l pastures 
new. Thest^ men wcto all put through a course 
of training so that they knew exactly what to 
look for and how to deal with each case as it 
arose, and the result was undoubtedly 1 ht? saving 
of a largo munber of lives in the !5ritish Army. 

Let us now turn to the war in the air. During 
the first few days of the period dealt with in 
this chapter, the weather was disadvantage- 
ous ; nevertheless, a good deal wtvs done by 
our aviators. 

On October 23 the weather improved and per- 
mitted more active cooperation with* our 
attacking forces. Hostile troops and transport 
w^ere vigorously bombed from the air and fired 
on from machine-guns. The enemy’s aircraft 
also displayed considerable energy, with the 
n>siilt that they lost 14 of their machines shot 
down, and 6 driven down out of control, besides 
one balloon. Ten of our machines were missing. 

On tlie night of October 23-24, the Independent 
Air KorccrlieaN’ily attacked factories and rail- 
ways at Buj bach, Saarbriicken and various other 
]>laces, and over 5 J tons of bombs wore dropped 
on tliese points. The large chemical factories 
at Mannheim, the railways at Coblentz and near 
Mainz, atul, as usual, the railways at Metz- 
lSal>lon were also attacked. The French, top, 
wer(^ active ; their reconnoitring machines 
penetrated to a distance of 40 miles behu\d the 
onemy lines and bixuight back hundreds of 
photographs. In addition two Oennau captive 


balloons and 12 aeroj)lanos were |)iit out of 
action. Although the weather was veiy bad 
at night, they managed to drop about 14 tons 
of bombs on the railway stations of Montcornet, 
Marie, Vervins, Wassigny and Provisy. On 
the last over 7 tons were dropped, causing 
extensive fires. 

The result of the recent activities in the air 
ba<l compelled the Germans to withdraw their 
aerodromes farther from the front. This 
prudent resolution resulted in keeping their 
aviators at a greater distance from the fighting 
line and giving them longer distances to fly 
if they wanted to get over our lines. 

Amongst other successes obtained at this 
time was' the destruction of the very important 
junction of Launois, where a complete munition 
train was blown up in close proximity to a troop 
train, which had just entered the station. The 
junction was completely wrecked and 000 
casualties were paused. Similarly at Yalen- 
cieimes, two munition traihs were hit by British 
airmen. They were" set on fire and continued 
burning and exploding furiously for about tw'o 
hours. In another raid the Gennan prison€>r8 
i’et>orted that a British squadron attacking an 
aerodrome on the Valencienncs-Famars road, 
destroyed over 30 aeroplanes and did other 
.serious damage. 

On the 25th, in y>ite of dense fog and rain, 
the French Air Service rendered great assistance 
to the French Army, taking part in the actual 
fighting, j*egulating^^he fire of the artillery and 
marking the advance of* the infantry. Ohe 
machine came down as low^as 120 feet for this 
purpose. Another ainnan carried out a re- 
connaissance at the height of 900 feet» far behind 
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tlio eneiny’8 lines, and was able to signal that 
important Gennan reinforcements were arriving 
in motor lorries in the rt^gion of St. Fargeux. 
On receiving the airman’s report tho-.e were 
at once brought under artillery fire and sufft^red 
Jieavy losses. The British squadrons, although 
tlieir operations were i*estricted by the weather, 
also did some valuable observing work. Hostile 
aircraft showed little activity. Six Gennan 
niacliiiies were accounted for, while only one of 
ours was missing. At night no flying was possible 

On October 2(5 a great (^ieal of recon naissanco 
jit\d photographic work was accomplisheil, 
and SJ tons of bombs were dropped on impor- 
tant barricades with good results. The enemy’s 
aircraft showed rather more activity on tlu^ 
northern battle front, with the result that 11 
of his machines were accounted for, besides two 
l>al loons shot down in flames. N’ine of our 
matdiines were missing. The weather was very 
Ixnl at night, but some of our night-flying 
machines did some good work on the enemy' 
lines of communications. All our machines 
ret urned. 

Gn the 27th the Independent Air Force again 
bombed Fr(?seaty. And on October 28 the 
French Air Service acted with great vigour. 


120 bombing and 80 chaser aeroplanes beisg 
engaged in the work. They bombed impoi'tant 
points in the neighbourhood of Seraincoui’t, 
whicli had formetl a large supply centre 
for the Germans fighting against the French 
Fifth Amiy between Sissonue and Chateau - 
Porcien. Altogether 33 tons of bombs were 
drop])ed ; 15,000 rounds of machine-gun am- 
munition were fired against various points, sueh 
as stipply convoys, munition depots, encamp- 
ments and on bodit's of troops, causing serious 
losses to the enemy in men and givat disaster 
along his lines of communication. At certain 
points the traffic was comi)letely stopped. In 
the course of the day’s operations nine hostile 
aeroplanes were brought down and a captive 
balloon was set on fire. At night the fog was 
too den.se to allow ascents. 

On October 28 the imf)roverf weather favf)iired 
the operations of our a\ iatoi-s, who carried out 
important work. N'ine of the enemy's aero- 
planes were accounted for, and one of his 
balloons was set on fire. During the night, 
in spite of the poor visibility, bombei’s dropped 
1() tons of projectiles on important points, in 
particular on the railway stations at Himoii, 
Vervins, St. Gobert, Montcornet, Marie and 
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Audim-le-Homan, on th<? aviation ground of 
Mars -la -Toil I*!?, ami on the groat depots of 
Pnn^isy. Many fires wore started at Pri^visy, 
Hii*son and Marie. 

During tlio week, Oijtoiier 19-26, the Royal 
Air Foroo acting with the Navy were limited 
ill their work by the unfavourable weather, but 
they contrived to drop on the Gennan railway 
communications in the Helgian area 5 tons of 
bombs, setting a t rain on fire and causing many 
casualties among the troops by low-flying 
machines. Anti-aircraft work on the Gennan 
side was below normal ; they were beginning 
to feel the effect of moving their aoi'odromes 
fai t her away from the front. On the 28th the 
Inde|)endent Air Force heavily attacked Mor- 
hange aerodrome. Eighteen hits were observed 
and a lire was caused. In the course of the 
fighting in the air one of the German aeroplanes 
was shot down and fell upon our side of tlie 
lines. Two others wore also accounted for. 
Bombs were also dropped on the Frescaty 
aerodrome. It seems curious that this attack, 
which was a daylight one, received so little 
interruption from the enemy’s machines. 

On the night of the 29th the BaiUsehe Anil in 
an<l 8oda Factory at Maimheim was afctackcil 
by the Independent Air Force, also railways at 
'ITeves and Saarbriicken. The important rail- 
way junctions at Longuyon, Ecouvioz a;id 


Thionville were also bombed. All of our 
machines returned in safety. 

On th(^ 29th the railway junction at Longuyon 
was again attacked, and also the aerodrome at 
Jametz, not far from the last-named point. 
In both cases good effects were obtained. Tlirco 
of our machines did not return at once, but 
two subsequently turned up. 

Hostile aircraft w(‘re active during the day, 
and in the air fighting which ensued 21 of them, 
were accounted for and one was shot doMn 
by ovn* anti-aircraft guns. Eight of uin* 
macliines were reported as missing. 

The French on the same day also displayed 
great activity. Their observation aeroplanes 
trav<‘i‘sed the enemy’s back areas in in’cry 
direction, luid some of the ?’econnai«san(;os W(M'e 
pushed as much as 50 miles, and one 75 miles, 
into the zone occupied by the Germans. In the 
fighting wliich took place 20 enemy machines 
were shot dovm and Ihree captive balloons 
wore set on fire. During the night of the llOth 
the French bombed the most important railway 
stations of the enemy, dropping nearly 19 tons 
of projectiles with good msults on the junctions 
of Givot, M6zieres, Hirson, Verviris, Mont- 
eornet and Launois, and on the depots and 
bivouacs about IMVn isy and Montcornet. Tlie 
American ropoi’t was that they shot down 21 
aeroplanes arul two observation balloons, wilh 
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a loss of two inachiaes inissiug. The Grorman 
account of this day’s fighting differod a good 
deal from ours. Tt stated tlis.t on the 29th, 
27 Allied aeroplanes and six captive balloons 
were accounted for. Now, although the 
French di<l not record the niunber of aoi oplancs 
they lost, it is certain that the British and the 
Americans only had between them 11 casual- 
ties. Tt seems improbable that the French 
had 16. and it is not unfair to say that the 
gains recorded by the Clermans were largely 
due to their lively imaginations. At any rate, 
against them we could set off 06 machines and 
five balloons. 

On the night of the 29-30t]i, the Tndepondent 
Air Force again mtulo successful raids into 
Gennany. Mannheim, the l»Inst furnaet‘s at 
Burbach, the railways at. Tliionville and Otfeii- 
burg, and an aerodrome at Hagenan were also 
atta(*ked, and the chemical factories at Worms. 

October JK) saw a great increase in tlie 
activity of the British Air SqnrK Irons all along 
the front. Over thre(> thousand photographs 
were (aken and nearly 22 tons of bombs were 
dropped. A German aerodroint^ was success- 
fully attacked, in which two hangars containing 
machines were completely demolished and two 
other maclunes standing mnir by were des- 
troyed. Many casualties were caused t(» tiu' 
crew-s in these aeroplanes by our machine-gun 
tire, and horse transport in the vicinity was 
stampeded. The great feature of tlio day’s work 
was the heavy and continuetl fighting in the 
air, in which wo obtained a great advantage. 
Sixty-four Gei-man machines wore completely 
destroyed, 16 more driven <1o\vti out of control, 
and one balloon was shot domi in flamos. 
After dark our night-flying squadrons bro\ight 
down another German machine, making for 
the whole day 65 completely destroyed, to 
say nothing of those driven down out of 
control. This does not include any which 
may have been destroyed in the hangai’s, and 
the total is a recoi'd for one day’s fighting. 
It is the more remarkable because this great 
success was accomplished with the loss of only 
18 of our machines missing, one of which failed 
to return from a night -bombing raid. The 
French on the same day also did a large 
amount of damage to the enemy by their 
bombing planes, and they reported that the 
enemy machines showofl very little activity. 
Thi-ee of the Gknman machines wore acooimted 
for, and only two of the French were missing. 
The Gctrnan account again .diHers, whereas. 



{Offiri'tl phrttof^raph. 

AN OFFICER AND MAN OF THH SIGNAL 
SERVICE TESTING WIRES. 


according to the Allies they only lost 20 
machines, the Gtmnans say that they shot 
dnwMi 58 aeroplaiu.^s and two ca][)tive l)al- 
loons. 

On the night of the 80th- 3 1st, the Indepen- 
dent Air Force successfully bombed the railways' 
at Baden, the chemical factoric.s at Karlsruhe 
aiul the blast furnaces at Burbach. 

On the 3l8t the weather conditions were again 
bad for long-distance w^ork ; but, nevertheless, 
our machines reached Bonn, attacking the rail- 
way stations in the centre of the town. Others 
attacked the railway at Trdves and Frescaty 
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THE ARMOURY OF A NIGHT-BOMBING SQUADRON. 


Aoro<lr<)me, and two of our squadrons attacko<l 
Biihl. 

In the month of October the total numl:)er of 
( ftMinan machines accounted for by the Belgian 
British, French and Americans was 837 ; against 
which the British lost 209, the Americans 18. 
Th(^ French casualties are not stated. The 
< lennans claimed 191 machines. Long-distance 
flying was only possible on 20 days owing 
to the pi*evalence of fog and thick mists 
throughout tlie Hhine Valley. Yet the 
Independent Air Force made? no fewer than 
04 raids over important Oennan towns, ex- 
clusive of the very numerous raids made upon 
t he ( ten nan aerodromes at Frescaty, Morhange, 
Biihl, llagenau, Jarnetz, etc. Upwards of 100 
tons of bombs ^\cre dropped during the raids. 

The following is a list of the important Geniian 
towns rai<led (oxclu-«ive of aerodromes), showing 
the precise military objectives attacked, and the 
mimbt'r of raids made upon each: — 


Military oh VC No. of 
Towfi. ottacked. raids. 

Srthlon ... Railway junction and trianqflc 25 
Thionvilli* ... Railway junction ... ... 8 

Mnniihciru ... Chornical works and ar:ioplaiic 

lactorios ... ... ... ‘ 

Saarbruokcii ... Facto ricH and railway** ... 5 

'PrfR'cs ... . Railway Htation ... ... 3^ 

Kai.srriaiitern ... Factories and railways ... 3 

Biirbac’h ... Blnsi furnaco.s ... ... .3 

Oth'nburg liiailwHys ... ... ... 2 


Frankfurt 

... Factories ond rnilwajs, near 

1 

Coblontz... 

... Railways 

1 

Worms ... 

... rhernical factories 

r 

Karls r\i ho 

... rhcfnical factories 

1 

.Sarrburg 

... Railway junction 

1 

Badon ... 

... Railways ... 

1 

Bonn 

... Railw’ays 


Maintz ... 

Railways, near 

1 

Roipbttch 

... Blast fumacHs 

I 

PirmoHonM 

Railways 

i 


04 

The aerial work went on with great vigout 
during the early days of November. 

On the 5th, both the British and French 
machines followed up the enemy and dealt 
heavily with him, and also with various points 
beliind Ins lines. Fifty -five machines, were 
brought down with a loss of 35 of ours, and in 
addition, five German balloons Wf're set on fire. 

An exceptional piece of gallant work was 
perfonnod about this time by one of our 
Canadian pilots. Major W. O. Barker, D.S.O.. 
O.F.C,, M.C. He waa out by hirnsolf when he 
saw an enemy machine at an elevation of 21,000 
feet. He went ijp and shot it down, seeing the 
enemy break in pieces in the air. At the same 
moment ho foimd himself attacked, and was 
wounded in the right thigh. He lost control, 
being partially stunned, and when his machinr^ 
righted he found himself surrounded by aboiit 
15 Fokkers ; two of those he brought down and 
a third burst in|o flames ; our pilot was again 
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wounded, the bullet this time shattering 
his other thigh. He fainted, and the machine 
began to spin down out of control. Fortu- 
nately, he ctune to himself before he crashed 
to the ground, but only to hnd that he had 
another 12 of the enemy machines round 
him. Ho was faint and dizzy, both his legs 
useless. Nevertheless, he charged straight 
ahead for the nearest hostile machine, and 
when ho was almost touching it, fired ; the 
latter suddenly burst into flames and fell, 
just in time to enable him to clear it. Turning, 
ho prepared to attack again, and a third bujlct 
hit him, breaking his left elbow. He had now 
only one liand left to manipulate his machine ; 
but again he charged, and again his shot sent 
his enemy before he reached him crashing alight 
to the ground. Then he turned to escape 
towards his own linos. But botwctai him and 
safety there w’ore still eight new enemy 
machines. A wonderful fight ensued be- 
tween the one and the eight. Two of the 
latter were sent down helpless, and then, seeing 
a chance, ho broke through and dived to the 
ground. In his helpless state he could not 
properly control the machine, and landed at too 
great a speed, crashing into a hedge and* ripping 
the under-carriage off it. Then he faintech 


In the courst^ of his fight he had dealt with some 
00 enemy aviatoi*s, eight or 10 of which he had 
sent down either in flames or out of control. 
Jortunately, his wounds, although very sev'cre,. 
were not dangerous. 

On the night of the .5th and tith. the Iiidopen- 
dent Air Force age in did work against the 
hostile aerodromes at Morhange, Fresenty, 
Dieuze and Lillingen. The often-attacked 
Biihl aerorlromc was visited again. 

On November 8th no hostile machines wei*c' 
seen during the day ; the weather, with low 
clouds and continuous rains, greatly hampered 
operations. Still, our men eontrived to do 
sojue reconnaissance work, and at night drop|)ed 
11 J tons on important railway rent res. 

The 9th was much the same, but we brought 
down altogether 19 Oerinan machines, at a cost 

13 of ours, and at night Liege, Loux'ain and 
(liarleroi were bombed. 

On November 10, which was the last day's 
Hghting on the battle front, our squadrons con- 
tinued their work in improving weather, actively 
cooperating in the gi^neral advance, and 
vigorously bombed the enemy's troops and 
transports. 

The enemy showed little activity in the air, 
and we brought down 17 of his machines and 
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dtvstroyofl two others standing on an aerodrome. 
Nine of our machines were missing. Bombing 
was continued at night near Louvain, Namur 
and Charleroi, and several important points 
were attacked, la one ease an ammunition 
train was blown uj^ and fires and explosions 
were caused on the siding on wliich it was 
standing. It was the last aerial operation of 
the war in the Western Theatre. 



I Suaine. 

major w. g. barker, d.s.o. 


d'ln* Frankfiiiiar Zeilunfj acknowdotlgc*d, on 
October 111, that the yielding of the Flanders 
coast and other strong positions in Belgium 
was extrenudy iJainful to the German people. 
It adds : “ Wo had to yield very strorig positioiis 
to an all-powerful adversary. But the value 
of tlu\s(* evacuated sc»ctions is obvious to any 
Ccrnuui.’’ But it goes on to add : “ We must 
look at tliis strat‘‘gie measure from a wider 
held of vision. The Knteiite has lost a remark- 
ably good oj)poi‘t unity, and our arms have 
gained coiisiderfdily by an exceptionallj’^ sueeess- 
ful and well-timed retreat ! ” The man who 
eonld w rite nonsense of this kind was capable of 
pro\ ing to his own satisfaction that a retreat 
fo Kbaigsberg of the whok' (jf the German 
forct's w«Hild hav e bc*cu a great siajcess. Yet he 
must have admitted iliat this had not proved 
a sncctss in 1807. In the Gt‘miaii writer’s 
opijiion the most important thing was the 
preservation of the continuity of the front. 
A decisive ))rea^^hrough must be prevented. 


How, was a secondary consideration. “ As 
matters now stand the loss of even valuable 
enemy territory is uniraj^ortant, but our front 
must not be broken through. At suitable 
points it must be reconstructed with double 
strength ; tills could only be successfully done 
if the retreat wore carried out in order and in 
safety. This seems to have been assured up to 
date, viz. October 19.” Now w'o know'^ that at 
tins time the Germans w<^e doing their best to 
end tlie war, and the object of these idle vapour- 
iugs was the mistaken notion that they might 
influence the Entente in the negotiations. 

There is, of course, no doubt that a break- 
through on a large scale is a great blow to the 
defensive ; but it must not be forgotten that 
to drive the wdiolo defensive line bacik is even 
a greater. A break-through is ahvays liable 
to a eonnler-stroke, iink.vss the area over which 
it is accomplished is a very vvuie one ; and, ev(»n 
then to get any real advantage by it — i.c., any 
greater results than are gained by merely 
pressing back the part in cjuestion — ^it is m^cessary 
to be certain that the wdngs of the intruding 
WM^dge can act decisively against one or other 
or both of the enemy’s forces on the sides c^f the 
point of penetration. The truth of this dictum 
had been shown by the Gormans themsolv^es 
just before on the Marne and on the Lys. To 
do tins on both sides of the wndgo requires very 
large numbers, and the only chance of real 
success appears to be wdicii the break occurs 
sufficiently m^ar one flank of the enemy to 
make it certain that the assailants can bring 
sufficient force to bear on t he part cut off to eat 
it up. The “intruding i(h‘a ” was that of 
Folard and Mosnil JIuraud, both of whom 
imagined that if they once got tlirough the 
onemy line they could open outwards and sweep 
along either fraction of the disjointed parts. 
They left out one very elementary considera- 
tion viz., that the troops who did the pene- 
tration would suffer heavily, and, as a practical 
fact, the tactics they proposed were never 
adopted by any commander. Its weak point 
ww that of Captain Bobadil’s proposition, they 
forgot the losses the enemy would inflict. 
Mtircover, in these days in which lines are 
organized in depth, and in which the range of 
artillery Is so much lengthened and t he power of 
infantry fiiv (rifles and machine-guns) is so 
much greater than it w^as, say, 130 years ago, 
it is far more easy to bring to a standstill troops 
employed in such an enterprise, than it was 
in the days when t||s proposition was pul for- 
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ward. Penetration frightens the enemy, and 
very often causes a retreat; but the real 
victory is gained, in these days of lines huiidreils 
of miles long, not by a more local success at any 
one point, or even at several, but by comp<'lling 
the whole to retreat. Tlte armistice prevented 
a pursuit on a large scale, and although pursuits 
in past ages have been more talked about tlian 
carried out, there seems little <loul)t that on 
this occasion, so demoralized were the Uernians. 


of explosives as a great feat : the reader can 
contrast this with the I’ccord of what oui' ainiieu 
and ( ho French sent down. The statement t hat 
our pilots were conlined to the rear of their own 
line was nonsensical ; the contrary was the case. 

However, on Xoveinher 2, the German 
wirel(>ss reported that “ in view of the numerical 
Miporiority of t])o t*nt*iny's acroplano.s it wms 
iH'eossary to shitt oiir aerial fighting forces nt 
times Irom one army to anot her, to be niuneri- 



A FACTORY IN LILLE STRIPPED OF 

that the large force of cavalry, ac?ropIaiuw and 
mobile infantry, machine-guns and tanks which 
the Entente would have employed mU't have 
inflicted such losses on the Germans as would 
have involved their whole anny in ruin. It 
was this that made them svie for peace.* 

Every effort was lYiado to belittle tlio victory, 
and the Hamburger Nachn^Hiten of Octobei* 22 
made a great point of the successes of the 
German air forces in Flandei’s. The state- 
ments made in the article were not true. They 
claimed the dropping of something over two tons 

♦ See footnote ante, p, 269, ax to the crowded state 
of the ^nnan communications. ^ 


[French official phofonraph, 

ITS MACHINERY BY THE GERMANS. 

rally ecpial tu tip* i*'u*my on each of the main 
battle fronts.'’ I'his s(*cins to partake rather 
of the theatrical ])roe(‘ss of inareliing troops 
out at one wing of tla* .-;tage and in at tho oth(‘i* ! 
It is not to be diMiied that tlie British Air 
Forces suffered! losses. This was natural con- 
sidering tho extraordinary vigour of their 
olfensive ; but there is uo doubt whatever tliat 
the Allied airmen on the front from the Yser 
to the Meuse had by Noveni>j(*r obtained an 
undoubted superiority ovvr those of the enemy. 

G&dke in the Diisseldorfer NachrichUtu 
October 19, admitted the strategic superiority 
of t he enemy for the moment, but declared that 
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MONSTER BOMB FOR BERLIN. 

The Armistice wts arranged just in time to save 
Berlin from a shower of these bombs. 

tiie German arms were still unbeaten and that 
the enemy had not yet attained his strategic 
aims. This was no doubt partially tine at the 
moment, but in another three weeks they were 
to be fully won ; 

W© are not conqnorecl (says OAtlU©). Let ns fight on. 
Wilson’s Not© (October 14) shows us whither our journey 
is carrying iis. With the gesture of a victor ho is trying 
to force Us to consent to the most, severe conditions'. 
'I’he enemy has not .succeeded in attaining his strategic 
end.s, and his foroe.s were not capable of contimiing week 
by week, month by month, the fearfully bloody attacks 
which, in spile of taetioai siiocosses, have in their essence 
been unfruitful. What we need is to regain the initiative 
and to get the trpiiip cards into our hands. No doubt we 
are in a position to continue the wor with unbroken 
strength until the winter and, indeed, until the next 
spiing. Tt is no use looking round to see how things may 
develop later : they can never be worse than they are at 
prcnont. 

Tho DeulscJie Taqeszeitung (October 25) - 
described the supposed decline in moral of the 


Entente troops. “The prisoners were very 
depressed about their losses, and tho small 
advances made by Foch’s great, offensive, 
and there is no doubt that reaction has taken 
place in the moral of the enemy troops. , . , 
In two divisions, according to the statement 
of prisonoi‘8, the soldiers hail to be driven on 
to the attack by their officers, who threatened 
them with their revolvers.” On the other 
hand, “ Undoubtedly the longing for peace 
of the (Jonnan soldier nt the front is great ; 
but tho French reports make a mistake wlieii 
they assort that the Gorman soldier does not 
want to go on fighting.” “We are told,” 
says tho .same autliority, quoting wliat i.s 
falsely attributed to French prisonom, “ we 
are told that the longing for peace in Germany 
was gnmt, but it cannot be greater than our 
own.” And the said prisoners went on to 
declare that they did not come to tlie front 
to make war, but to make peace. And they 
made it. 

The MUnchner Neueste Nachrichlen, on 
November 2, stated that “oiir armies are doing 
brilliantly ! ” But the logic of ^ facts was too 
much even for the German papers to continue 
their boastful attitude, and on Noveiffber 6 
the Frankfurter Zeilung atbnittod tliat the 
situation had be(;omo more ditlicult ! A few 
days later it had become impossible, and 
Gerinany accepted the Allied tenns. 

Early in October the German rulers made 
up their minds that further resistance was 
useless, although they still kept up in the 
Press the pretence that all was going well. 
They then directed attention to getting an 
annistice which would at any rate save them 
from further losses. They did not approach 
the Entente Governments directly, but com- 
menced pourparler H with President Wilson, 

On October 6 the Emperor addressed the 
Proclamation given below to the German Army 
and Navy. This had been preceded on the 
5th by a note to President Wilson addressed 
fo him through Switzerland, inviting the 
opening of peace negotiations, and asking the 
conclusion of an immediate armistice, for the 
purpose of takingt measures to avoid further 
Woodshed. 

To the Oeimau Army andOorman Navy. — For months 
pant the enemy, with enormoui» exertibgs and alm^wt 
without a pauAe in the fighting, han stormed against your 
lines, In weeks of struggle, often without repose, you 
have had to persevere and resist the numerically faf^ 
superior enemy. There lies the greatness of the task 
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which ha^ been ?ot you, und which you are fuldlling. 
M’roops of all the German tril*es are doing their part and 
are heroically defending the Fatherland on foreign soil. 
Hard is the task of my Navy in holding its own against 
the united enemy naval forces and in the unwearying 
work of supporting the Army in its dinicult strngirle. 
The eyes of those at homo rest >vith pride and admiration 
on the deed' of the Army and Navy. I express to you 
the thanks of myself and the Fatherland. 

The collap'se of the Mucedonian front occurs in the 
midst of the hardest struggle. \our front is unbrnken 
and will remain so. In accord with our allies I have 
resolved once more to offer peace to the enemy, but we 
will onlj^ extend a hand for an honourable penee. \\\y 
owe that to the heroes who have laid down their lives for 
tla^ Fatherland ; w^e owe that to our cdnldren. Wh ether 
arms W'ill be lowered is still a question. Until then wd 
must n<)t slacken. We must ns hithertti ex« rt all our 
strength unwearyiiigly to hold our ground against the 
enemy’s onslaught. The hour is grave, but, trusting in 
your strength and Goil’s gracious help, w'r feel ourselvi's 
-trong enomrli to defend our b<dovod iiomelnnd. — 
WlLHKI^M. 

Oil t he Sth the President repliett, asking for a 
better definitioti of the exact meaning of tlu 
Note of the Imperial CJumcellor, atid whether 
he agreetl to the terruH laid down by the Presi- 
dent in liis address to Congress of the United 
States on January 8. Ho added tluit so long as 
the invading armies remained on the soil of 
the khitente Powers, he did not feel at liberty 
to propose a eessation of aims. In view of the 
somewimt kaleidoscopic changes in German 
a<hninistration, the President asked Prince 


Max of Baden whetlior he was “ speaking merely'^ 
for the constituted authorities of the Empire 
who have so far conducted the War." To this 
the German Government replied on October 12, 
that they agreed to the terms as laid down by 
President Wilson in the nildress to which ho 
referred, and that the then existing Gorman 
Government, “ which has undertaken the 
responsibility’’ for this step towards peace, has 
been formed by eonference and in agreenient- 
with the groat majority tin' Ueiehstag. The 
Chancellor is supported in all his ac tions l>y the 
will of this authority^ speaks in the name of 
the German Government and of the German 
people.” 'Phis was signed liv Dr. Solf, the 
Eonugn IMinistei, ainl not by tln^ Imperial 
Chancellor. 

Presid('nt Wilson r(‘plied on tlie 14tb, wln*n 
he clearly^ laid down that the terms of the 
armistiet' would hi* determined by' the military 
advisers of the Allied Governments and the 
Ihiited Btates ; and he thvw attention to tlu* 
fact that at the vciy tinu* the German Gc»vcrn- 
ment was making ajiproachcs for peace, suh- 
marines weri^ (*ngaged in sinking iiassenger 
ships at sea, and not the ships alone, Vmt tlu^ 
very boats in wdiii-h the passi'ngers and crews 
sought to make their way to safety : And that 



A TALL STORY. 
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ftlso in withdrawing from Flanders and Franc«5 
th« Connaa Annies wei'e pursuing n course of 
wanton destruction, which has always been 
n^gardtMl as a direct violation of tho rules and 



PRINCE MAX OF BADEN. 
Nominated Chancellor by the Kaiser, October, 
1918. 

practices of civilised warfare ; and he addend 
that wo cessation of arms could be agretnl to 
while such .acts of inhumanity, spoliation and 
desolation were being committed. Further, he 
reminded the (ierinan Oovernment that one of 
the conditions of peace as contained in the ad- 
dress of the President <lelivored at Mount Vernon 
on July 4, must be the destruction of every 
arbitrary power anywhere that could sex^arately, 
secretly, of its single choice, disturb the peace 
of the world, or at least its reduction to virtual 
iinpotcncy. However, by this time, the (ler- 
inans were j)repared to swallow everything ; 
what they wt^ro afraid of was an absolute 
clisttster, and they wanted as far as possible 
to escape it. 

Tfie Supreme War Council of the Allies was 
cuINmI together at Versailles, when the re- 
|)rt*sentatives of tho Allied Powers infonnerl 
Mr. Wilson that they were willing to make 
peace with Germany on the terms laid dowii by 
the President in his message to Congress on 
Januaiy 8, with the following qualifications. 
They reserved to themselves complete freedom 
with regard to what was therein defined as 


“ th(? freedom of the seas ” ; and they further 
aimounced their intention to demand com- 
pensation from Germany for all damage done 
to till' civilian population of the Allies, and to 
their property by the action of Germany, by land, 
by sea, and from the air. Tht» Allies also stated 
that they were willing to receive representatives 
of the German Governmonti and communicate 
tho teima of tho aimistice to them. Mr. Wilson 
informed fche c?nomv that be had to apply to 
Marslial Focb for them. 

The pourparlers had taken some time, in 
W’bich, as w^e have seen, tho German position 
had gone from bad to worse. On November 7 
Dr. Solf informed Marshal Foch that jikmi- 
potentiarios had been deputed to wait on him. 
They met the Allied represi^ntativos on Novem- 
ber 8 at E6thondes, a station on the raihvay 
between Com^^i^gno aiul Soissons. They asked 
for an immediate cessation of liostilities ; 
this w^as at once rt^fused ; and the Allied dele- 
gates haialed the Germans the terms on which 
alone fighting would eea.so. The G('rman 
representatives considered these to bo too liard, 
and referred them to their Government for 
instructions. 

The Kaiser had at last >>egnn to iintj.ersfand 



DR. SObF. 

German Forei|[n Minister in October, 1918. 

that he had to abandon his supremo power. 
On Octol>er 28 the Emperor issued his celebrated 
decree to Prince Max of Baden, which triAis- 
ferred the fundamental rights ot the^ Kaiser’s 
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person to tho people. “Tliis," renuirked the 
Emperor, “ brings to a close a period which \\ ill 
stand in honour before the eyes of future 
generations.’* He aidds : “ In the tc'i rible 

storms of four yeairs of war, liowcvcr, old forms 
have been broken up, not to leave ruins behind 
but to maike plaice for new and vital forms.’' 


Ebert ; I lie Emperor harl adxlicaietl on the same 
date. Tlio new ({overnment instructed their 
r(^prcs(»ntait i\'a»s to acc<>pt the terms offered. 
The Armist ice was sigiu'd ait oa.m. on Xovaanber 
1 1, aind hostilities eeaised et 1 I a.m. on thait day. 

Having abaindoneii liis airmy on tlie previous 
daay amd fliMl to Holland, the Em|'.eror aiddressed 



ZONES OF OCCUPATION UNDER THE ARMISTICE. 


But these words were estimated at their propcir 
value and 'entirely failed to stop the wave of 
discontent which was about to overwhelm tho 
whole Imperial system. 

For by this time (November 10) great changos 
were ta^ng place in Germany. Prince Max 
had handed over the Chancehorship to HeiT • 


the OiTaw'^n Prince as follows : He had left 
“after the Court Chambcilain had informed 
me that ho could no longer guarantee my 
safety at Groat Headquarters.” 1'hus did tho 
Arch-Conspirator attempt to evado tho righte- 
ous wrath of those ho ha<l deliberately led to 
slaughter in a war which he had entered on 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE BELGFANS IN BRUGES. 


for the basost iiioti\'cs. Ho had always and l>i*ing back his army in a well disriplinad 

a^bnired the great Napoleon, and he imitated and orderly mantier. Tbit by this tinio the new 

him in the abandonment, of his army when its Government wanted neitlier Kaiser nor Crown 
need was the gr€»a test. His son had the pluck to Ibince, and they refused to let him^ remaui. 

offer on November 11 to stay on in his command Ho too fled to Holland. 
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T ^HIO f>iiluro of the grc'iit Aiislrian 
ol'fprisivp of Jnno, 1918, put an end 
^ to the last Ansf rian hoj)c*s of pjaining 
ptwe by victory, and in the foilow- 
iuK spring Gen(*ral LudendorlT himself bore 
\\itnc‘ss to the effect of that failure* upcai the 
l>lans and ambitions t)f the* Austro-< Senn.m 
alliance*. The succc’s.sful Italian offensive at 
the end cjf October, which is known as the battle 
of Vittorio V’eneto, was the* final blow to a 
rcsistanco wliicJi had no hopc^ but to delay the 
inevitable (uid. 

When the last effort of Conrad and Boroe- 
vitch had failed, and t he troc;)ps who had crossed 
tlie I’iave were driven back in disorder,* the 
possibilitioH of an immediate conntc*r-offen.sivc^ 
on a large scale w’cro rapidly reviewed by the 
Italian High Command. It was ck’ar that the 
enemy troops were very badly shaken, and the 
tf'mptation to* strike hack at once must have 
been strong. But refleetioii showed that a 
(Ic'cisive blow could not be given with the forces 
which were at the disposal of General Diaz. 
"Idle enemy lo8.ses were calculated at about 
200,000 men, but the Italians had lost nearly 
half that number in killed, wounded and missing. 
Twenty-seven brigades had lost more than a 
numsand men apiece, and at least a half of 
thf*se were unfit for further fighting until they 
'Nc re restored by rest and new drafts. Several, 
• ^ Chapter CCLXX V. 
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such as tlu' Calabria, buc'(*a, Sc*sia, Ferrara, 
Cosc'iizn, Avc'llino and IVOc'iiza luigaclcs,* liad 
hcc*n |)rac‘t ically dc‘stroyc'(|, and t)thcrs had Nist 
nc‘arly '>0 |)cr cc'ut. of th<*ir c‘rfc*c*t i\’cs. General 
Diaz liad six fic‘sh divisions in hand on the 
l*ia\'c front, hiil of thc'sc* only thrc'<> were* ready 
for immc'diatc* usc\ dda* C/.cM*la)-S|c.>\ ak di\i- 
sioii was nc»t yc*t fully orgauisccl, and two 
Italian divisions had been hurricMl down from 
the line in other sc*c*tors and weie already tired. 
An immediate rc*turn blow, that promised a 
chance of decision whit* the? enemy were still 
demoralized from defeat- was not within the 
powc*r of the Italian (\>mmand, even upon a 
caleulation of innn powc’r. It- was still Ic'ss 
possible* whc*n the* (]U(*st.ion of the sup])ly 
services, and that of gnus and shells, were 
taken into account. 'Phe* c‘n(*my wc*re still 
su|»c*rior in artillery, though the Italian fa(*tories 
w(*rc now turning nut guns at a far higher rate 
than ever hc*fore, and fht^ ic*sc*rves of atntnuni- 
tioii were* none too great, 'fhe supply and 
transport services were ecpuilly unprepared for 
offensive* ojierations on a larger scale so soon 
after the strain to which they had been sub- 
jected during the enemy attack. It was clear 
that for lack of means and sufiicient elabora- 

•The Poterr/a Brigade, which wa.s mainly rcHpon.Mible 
for the check of the Aastrian direct puxh for Treviso, 
and was in action for nine days, marched hack to 
Treviso only 1,800 strong, while the Sosia lost 70 per 
cent, of its effectives. 
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tion, a counter-blow might l^e succossful within 
strict limits, but could hardly be far-reaching 
in its effects. It was resolved to wait, and to 
urge on |)rej)arations for an important offensive 
later in the year. 

I’lie fiist plan worked out was a development 
of that which had bts'ii under coiisidc'ration 
in April ami May, befoi*e the extent of the 
Austrian olTensive became clear.* Karly in 



GENBRAI. DIAZ. 

Coounander-in-Chief of the Italian Armies. 

July the Italian Coinmand resumed the in- 
terru])ted preparations for an atta<'k in the 
Asiago sector. Hut th(^ original plan was 
extended to include an attack in the Pasubio 
region, which had for its ohjec't the capture^ of 
Pol Santo an<l an advaiuu' upon the Folgaria 
plat('au, which lies north-east of Rovereto. 
'This operatio!! woiiM natui*ally help the main 
attack farther ('ast, by threatening communi- 
cations and so drawing otT j-eserves. The 
general plan was obviously limited in scope. 
It is clear that even a successful attack in the 
sectors indicated coul<l have had no decisive 
icsnlt. At the most a suciress might have 
threatened Trento, for the lie of the ground, 
th(> limit imposed upon operations by its 
nuaintainous nature anrl the consecpient diffi- 
culty of swift communications, prevented the 
hope of a further immediate result. Tho 
enemy might have suffered sevcjn? d(?feat 
witliout losing capacity for further obstinate 

* Chapter (XLXXV. 


resistance. On the other hand, success would 
have greatly improved the position of the 
Italians for a subsequent offensive operation 
on a large scale. For it would have removed, 
or at least lessened, the danger of a flank 
attack from the north which had handicapped 
their offensive campaign from the beginniug, 
and still hampered their freedom of action. 
White the military position of the Central 
Empires held out a possibility of further 
offensive action on their part, it was obviously^ 
too risky for the Italians to attempt once more 
a movement eastwai’ds until the northern 
flank had Vjeeii better secured. 

The report on the final battle, published by 
Ceneral Diaz in th(' spring of 1910, puts the 
getieral j>roblem c*learly. “ 'J’lm plan for f lie 
offensive', eonsirlereJ by itself, had to aim at 
assisting the general effort of the Allies to the 
utmost in aecordanee with two different and 
possible solutions'; to drive the attack borne 
with all available forces, throwing even the 
last a\‘ailabl(^ man into the scale, in case tin? 
possibility pi evented itself on the fronts of the 
Entente of obtaining a real superiority of forces 
and of gaining a di'cision at one blow ; or else 
to make a piejiaratory attack as a first phase 
of a more complex effort, in ease tho enemy, 
although already beaft^n, should succeed in 
ro-cstablishing a solid defensive front in all the 
theatre's of war." 

It is (piite cKar that in July, in view of the 
general military situation, exlieme caution was 
necessary. Thi^ ( Jerman failure east and west 
of Ih'ims in the middle of the month, followed^ 
hy Mangin’s smashing eonnter-blow a few days 
latca-, dal put an end to the enemy’s hope of 
victory on the French front. Hut at tliat 
moment othi'i* po.ssibi lilies seemed still open to 
him. Among them was the chance that he 
might I'stahlish a succ(>ssful defensive front in 
Franee. and attem|>t a last joint blow against 
Italy. Such an attempt was not, in fact, 
within his power, hut this was not clear till 
later. At the imuI of July (Jeneral Diaz had 
still to c*ousi«ier the possibility of a rafiid 
( Jeniian concentration upon his front. He had 
still to consider defence as well as offence. And 
he had to be the more prudent as he was weak 
in man-power, as well as in material. 

When tho losses of the June battle had been 
made good, tho number of reserves in hand was 
reduced to a figure that gav^e some cause for 
uneasiness. Excluding the eighteeii-year-ol‘l 
boys, who had been under training for «ome time, 
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the number of trained men available for drafts 
was not gi-eatly in excess of that required to 
make good “the normal losses” of existing 
units for six months. It was obvious, therefore, 
that a big offensive action would deplete the 
ranks of the anny to an extent that would more 


than exhaust the ilrafts immediately a^'nilable. 
The l,oys of t he H)00 class could oidy lx. U8c<l 
»is a last resort. T\H y wen. being tramod in 
readiness for the spring campaign, which at 
that time seemed probable. There w'as a 
further eombing-ont ” of men ein|)loyed in 
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non -military duties, wlio were rapidly put 
through a course of instruction, but the limited 
supply of reserv'es still ga\'e cause for anxiety. 

In the circumstances, the choice of plan was 
practically limited to tlio more modest of the 
alternatives indicated by General Diaz in the 
f)assage quoted from his subsequent report. 
And ('V’on the off(»nsivo in the Asiago and 
Pasubio districts, vA hieh would have meant the 
<‘mployment of half his forces, would have 
trenched very scu-iously uf)on his limited 
reserves. The seme r(^a.son which led to the 
choice of the less ambitious aiternati\'e imposed 
caution in carrying it out. It must always be 
rememberoil that the enemy were still superior 
in numbers and had a great advantage in 
position. 

Although the less ambitious plan was chosen 
the Italian Gommand kept in mind the possi- 
bility of a change in the general situation which 
should justify a decision to stake everything 
upon a single supreme effort, which might 
exhaust all reserves, but should finally do away 
with the necessity for resi'rves by dealing a 
knock-out blow. Preparatiotis were quietly 
made for such an effort, and a scheme was 
worked out secretly, though at the time when 
it was first studied there seemed little chance 
that it would be carried into effect, at least 
before the following y<^ar. 

'^riicre was the difllculty of reserves. But 
there were other difficulties in the way of an 
offensive on a large scale, which added to the 


difficulty regarding man-power. There was the 
problem of material. At a meeting of a com- 
mittee of experts, hel(||n Paris in the summer of 
1918, it w'as agreed that two essentials to a 
successful offensive were tanks and yprite 
shells. Italy had neither. Nor had she the 
means of manufacturing either. But it w'as 
found impossible to spare either tanks or 
yprite for use on the Italian front. No doubt 
tlio decision was justified by the fjararnount 
necessity of beating the Germans in France. 
This w^as the main l)attlo front, arul it was 
e.ssential to liave there ample reserves of 
material. But it is worth noting that Italy 
had to do hci* w-ork without the aid of wliat 
the Allicil exports considoreil necessary for the 
aeeomplishinent of such work in France. The 
greater part of the Italian front was impossible 
for tanks, but there w'ero sectors where they 
might have been of the greatest use. And 
there was ample scope for the employment of 
all kinds of gas. Guns and shells were also, 
as always, a matter for anxiety, in the June 
battle the enemy had still been able to show 
a marked superiority in weight of fire, and 
though the Italian produetion was rapidly 
enabling this superiority to be wiped out, it did 
not seem to promise any definite advantage 
over the Austrians. The supply of shells had 
still to be husbanded carefully. Neither shells 
nor guns permitted that continuous use of 
artillery which harasses an (*nerny’s defence and 
w’tis regarded in France as an essential feature 
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^Official f>Hotof>raph. 

ITALIANS GETTING A HEAVY GUN ROUND A HAIR-PIN BEND. 


of mo<tern warftir(\ If the lialiftti artillery had 
gone ill for counter-battery work and bom- 
barding coiniiiiuiicat-ions to tlio ext ent that was 
taken as a matter of course) in France, the 
Italians would never have> had a sutVieient 
supply of shells for a big offensive, nor could 
they have rej:>laced the guns that/ would have 
been worn out by such continuous usage. This, 
at least, was the case until nearly the end of the 
war, when production had come near to meeting 
requirements. Hut even at the end Italy’s 
production of “ 75 ” shells was only one-sixth 
that of Franco. • 

When the brilliant successes of the Fn^nch 
in cTuly were followed by the tremendous British 
offensive which began on August 8, it became 
evident that the situation was inexorably 
changing to the advantage of the Entente. 
It did not yet seem, however, that the time was 
ripe for General Diaz to stake everything on 
the big offensive which he had at the back of 
his mind. Preparations were therefore con- 
tinued for the Asiago-pasubio attack, which 
was projected for the middle of September, 
lly this time the American forces in France had 
grown to a very large number, and when General 
Diaz came to Paris oarly in September to dis- 
cuss the situation, he urged that a strong 
Americap force be sent to 1 taly| so that he might 


feel lie was back<‘d by a suiyK‘ii?nt reserve. Me 
|)oint»ul out that the Austrian army seemed to 
have recovered its jnnral. Several minor act ions 
undertaken with the object of testing the mood 
of the enemy had shown t hat there was no lack 
of eombativ'e spirit in his ranks, and his artillery 
tiro proved to be particularly scienl itic am I 
destructive. The Austrians had a numerical 
advantage of fourteen ilivisions, their positions 
W’cre very favourable to a defensive, and the 
Italijins could only concentrate a suflicient 
weight of guns on the chosen sector by largt'ly 
denuding the rest of their line. Even tlieri the 
sujieriority would not be criLshing, and very 
heavy infantry losses seemed inevitable. 
General Diaz had to consider what liis position 
would be after his offensive, and he was anxious 
to have an American force as a reserve. Mis 
arguinerits were- not considerotl as being of 
sufficient weight to counter-balance those in 
favour of concentrating everything against the 
German armies, which had now for six weeks 
been steadily losing ground an<i prisoncTs and 
gun.s. General Diaz was urged to attack witli 
the forces which ho had at liis command, and 
it was pointed out that the internal condition 
of Austria-Hungary was growing desperate, and 
that the discontent must be affc'cting the army. 
It was the Italian opinion, however, an opinion 
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siiu'o pllhli^•he(l in Goiieral Diaz’s raport of tlio 
situation in tho surnuior, that “ no important 
rasult was to bo oxpoctod from such disirito- 
^ratinj< innuoncos until a dooisive military 
dofoat had boon inflicted on the enemy.” 
It was this decisive military defeat that be 
feared could not be accomplished with the 
means at his disposal. And there was even 



[Ojlficial photograf>n. 

A CAMOUFLAGED ROAD IN ITALY. 

the chance that a failure to obtain a notabU^ 
SUCCC.SS. a failure which had to be reckoned with 
in view of the various handicaps already 
indicated, inifrht disappoint and delay these 
disintegrating tendencies. It was a difficult 
problem which tho Italian Command had to 
face, and after the Paris visit General Diaz was 
resolved to delay still further. 

There was much discussion during the late 
smnrner and early autumn, both in Italy and in 
t he Allied countries, regarding the inaction on 
tho Italian front. Most of that discussion was 
inspirtxl by a combination of a deep ignorance 
^•(*garding the military situation and a natural 
surprise or uneasiness cau.sed by the simple 
fact tliat while Italy’s allies were fighting hard 
and successfully against Germany no blow was 
Ixnng struck by Italy. There were other 
cj-ilics, liow^ever, in Italy as well as in Allied 
countries, who, while tliey admitted the diffi- 
cult ics and w er e not influenced by the superficial 
argument of “Italy’s absence’’ fr*om the 
struggle, thought that General Diaz was over- 
cautious, and believed that a bold prjiicy would 
gi\f* good n'sults, though they reali.sed the 
necessity of kee{>ing something in hand. There 
w ere oMicrs who argued tliat as t hings stood at 
tlic beginnin^jf September tho Allietl cause was 


bettor served by simply keeping the Austriai^ 
army irnmebilised and by making the fullest pre- 
parations agalr\st a more convenient moment, 
than by attacking simply for tho sake of attack- 
ing. Others again maintained that while this 
was a sound enough argument from tho strictly 
military point of view tlie political reasons 
against inaction, owing to the criticisms to 
which it exposed Italy, were too strong to be 
disregarded. The air was tense wdth argument 
and counter -argument, which sometimes 
descended to the level of recrimination. 

Sejitombor drew to a close and October wore 
on, and still there was no news from th(? Italian: 
front. By this time argument luul almost 
entirely deseended to the lower level. It was 
known to a good many people tliat an attack 
had been planned and fixed for tlio middle of 
September, and, when the date lay so far behind 
that tho question of a delay owing to weather 
or some temporary hitch in preparations could 
no longer be corisiderctl o,s a possible explanation 
a good many things were said in haste w^hich 
one may liope were repented at leisure. It is 
to the credit of (he Italian Command, at least, 
that those things c*ould be said. For they 
meant that the secret of the Italian intentions 
was excellently kept. 

In point of fact tho general situation was 
definitely changed almost immediately after 
General Diaz’s visit to Paris, changc'd in a way 
that gave the Italian Command tlie chance for 
wdiich it had been watching. In the middle of 
September th(3 Allied Ai'iny of the Fast, w^hich 
had almost passed out of imai’s minds, began 
its victoT’ious offensive. During the summer 
a joint Franco-I(;alian attack in Albania, from 
tho Devil’s Valley dow’ii to tlie Adriatic, had 
caused tho Austrians a good deal of trouble. 
They had lost much ground arirl several thousand 
prisoners, principally on tlic Allied k^ft, where 
tho Italians under General Forrero occupied 
both Berat and Fieri. This oecupation was only 
temporary, for the Italians w^ero left too far 
ahead of tho French on their right. VVIien 
enemy reinforcements anlved in August under 
General Pflanzor-Baltin, tho Italian line was 
withdrawn to the liigh ground south of Berat 
and the Semoni. The French also withdrew 
slightly, but the Allied operations had served a 
very useful pur}:)ose. They had not only 
improved tho actual position; they had 
caused much unrest among the Albanians, aitd 
they had brought down enemy reinforcements 
from other sectors where they weare badly 
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roquirod. The time was approachinjr w>K*n 
the Bulgarian line was to need stiffening wliicli 
was not available. 

With the prospect of a success on the so-called 
Salonika front. General Diaz finally abandoned 
his project of a limitcxl olTensive. For auceess 
in the Balkans nu?ant tliTeatening Austria- 
Hungary from a new direction, and imposed 
upon the enemy the withtlrawal of forces from 
the Italian front. There now seemed a chance 
of (?arrying out the greater plan. The final 
details of the scheme of attack were quickly 
completed by the Staff, and “ on September 25, 
four days before the conclusion of the Bulgarian 
armistice, orders were issued for a raj)id con- 
centration of troops, artillery and teclinical ser- 
vices in the sector chosen for the attack, which 
was no longer the plateau, but the middle 
Piave.”* Information sliowed that the enemy 
in accordance with anticipation, had been 
compelled to detach at least seven divisions 
from the Italian front in order to try to fill 
the breach caused by the defection of Bulgaria, 
and, possiblj% to maintain order within the 
Monarchy. For it was obvious that the moral 
effect of this defection would be very important. 

The Austro-Hungarian Armies were still 
markedly superior in numbers, but Italy had 
at last obtained a definite superiority in artil- 
lery, though this superiority was more evident 
in large treneli-rnortars than in guns. Tlio 
actual figures were as follows : Italians — 57 
divisions (51 Italian, 3 British, 2 Kreiieh, 1 
Czecho-Slovak, and one American infantry 
regiment, 709 battalions in all), with 8,929 guns 
and trench-mortars ; Austrians— 03J <livisions 
(827 battalions) and over 7,000 guns and trench 
mortars. The Italian and Allied cc^mbat/ant 
troops numbered 912,000, those of tlie enemy 
1,070,000. . 

The Italian plan was to concentrate every 
available man and gun on the limited front 
between the Grappa and Ponte di Piavo, ejist 
of Treviso, with the object of effecting a break 
tlirough by way of Coiuigliano and Valrnareno 
to the towm of Vittorio Vcncto. The first aim 
was to divide the Austrian Fifth and Sixtii 
Anuios, w hich held the Piave line, their junction 
being at Ponte di Priula, whore the railway 
between Treviso and (^onegliano crosses the 
Piavo, a couple of miles below the Montello. 
The main lino of communication of the Austrian 
Sixth Anny was based on Vittorio Veneto, 
and if the break through could be effected, this 


army would lie at the mtM*cy of tlie attacking 
forces. If the first pait of the scheme coukl be 
accomplished, the next step w'as to drive up 
Ihe \ alley of the Piave, towards Felt re, so as to 
turn the (uappa |)osifion, in conjunction with 
a frontal attack, and thence threaten the whole 
defensive system of the enemy in the Eastern 
Trent ino. 

ihe Austrian troops were organized in five 
ai lilies or groups, which were aligned as follow’S. 



GENFRAI. PFLANZRR-BALTIN. 

Commanded an Austrian Force against the 
Italians in Albania. 

On the left wing was the so-called Piave Arrnce, 
consisting of the Fifth and Sixth Armies, th(> 
F'ifth holding the liver line from tlu' sea to 
Ponte di Priula, the Sixth lying along the river 
from Ponte di Priula to above \"aldobbiad(3ne, 
opposite Monfenera. Next came this indepen- 
‘dealt command known as the “ Bclluno Grouji,” 
which held the line as far as thf^ Brenta, arifl was 
thus interiiosed between the Piave Armee and 


♦General Diaz’s Report. 
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the Trenlino Armee. This latter group consisted 
of t he Eltjventh and Tenth Austrian Armies, tlni 
Klc'venth holding the line between the Brerita 
end the Astieo, on the plateau of the Seven 
Communes, while the front of tlie 1’enth Army 
stretched from the Astieo to the Swiss frontier. 

During the Austrian otTensive in June the 
Italian line had l)een held l)y six armies.* 
J’his number was mnv ineretiscMl by three, with 
the object of securing greater “ elasticity.” 
• Th(^ armies on the i-ight and li ft of tlie front, the 
J'hird Army on the light aiul th(' First and 
Se\'eiithon the left, were rcHluced t o the utmost 
(tlie 4h-mile front of the First Army was helil by 
five divisifins and an Alpini (I roup), and th(^ 
t roops thus made available were sent t,o rtauforce 
the centre, or ratlier the right c('nl re, whr-re the 
main attack was to be launched. 'Pht' fronts 
hitherto occupied by the 'J'hird and Fourth 
Armies were slightly reduced in yxteut, and 
b(' tween them, on a front not great ly wider than 
the old Eighth Army fj’ont, was disposed a 
group of three Armh's, the 'riaith. Eighth and 
'Pwelfth. Still anoth(‘r new Army, the Ninth, 
was held in reserve. 

During tlie fortnight which followed tiu'order 
to (ioncentra-to troops and mnterial for the great 
effort, 1:he liattio front from the Bnaita to 
I’onte di Piave was reinforced by nearly 2,0(K1 
guns and 500 trench-mortars, bringing the t otal 
number of guns to nearly 4,800, including 000 
heavy trench-mortars. Forty-one divisions, 
22 in line and 10 in reserve, were massed on the 
front of attack, leaving only 10 on the r<*ninin- 
ing sectors. To oppo.se the attack the enemy 
^ had 23 divisions in line or imim^diat/e sujiport, 
with lOj divisions lying farther back as a strate- 
gic reserve. Owing to the secrecy wit h which the 
Italian pre})arations had been carried out, the 
► enemy had nearly lialf his force — 30 di\ isions - 
coneentratod in sectors where tbe Italian for<‘e.s 
had been reduced to a minimum. 

The dt^fection of Bulgaria worked fast upon 
the political situation. The Hapsbnrg Mon- 
archy was breaking up within. Its south- 
eastern front w^as now very seriously threatened. 
r\‘ace rumours had been coming thick aiul fast, 
aritl on October 4 came the Oerman proposal 
for an armistice, which was backed by Aixstria 
ami aroused great popular enthusiasm in 
V ienna, where it seems to have been thought 
that a cessation of hostilities on the Italian 
front, based upon a withdrawal from the 
occupied provinces, would immediately follow. 

*"8^ Chapter CCLXXV^ 


But the army, largely cut off from news, still 
held firm. 

Ihe inaiu Italian attack was to be entrusted 
to the Eight h. Tenth and Twelfth Armies, 
whicli were |>]aeed under the direction of 
(leneral Caviglia, eomnumder of tlie Kighth 
Army, whicli was designed to |>lay the principal 
rule. The J'welftli Army on the left, which 
was plae(‘d under (leneral (Jraziani, commander 
of the iMt'Meh torees in Italy, was to cross the 
Pia\e and push northwards biw’ards Feltre, 



GENERAL GRAZIANI. 

Commanded the French Forces on the Italian 
Front. 

astride the river. 'Fliis army iueluded tlie 
Fn’^neh 23rd Division. 'I’he 'renth Army, 
which was plnxM'd on the right of the Kighth, 
froic. below Ponte di Priula t<' l*orite di Piave, 
included the British XlV’tli Corps (7th and 
23rd Divisions) and was entrusted to General 
the Karl of Cavan, eoinnumding the British 
forces in Italy. The »iufy assigned to the 
Tenth Army, after crossing the Piave by tln^ 
long shoal island of the Grave di Papadopoli, 
\va\s “to advance on tlui laveiiza, forming a 
dc'feiisivo Hank to cover and protect thc' prin- 
cipal marui'iiv^re of the F^ighth Army in tlu^ 
dirf'ction of Vittorio, and attracting towards 
itself the enemy’s reserv'cs, which were assem- 
bled in the low’ost part of tla^ plains.” * Its 
iimnefliate object of attack was the rigl^t wing 
of the Austrian Fifth Anny. 

* Oen^*ral Diaz’s Report. 
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Conoral Taviirlia’s Army Group was to con- 
duct the main attack, but a very important 
role was assigned to the Fourth Army, which 
occupied the Grappa sector, under the com- 
mand of General Giardino, The first idea had 
been that tlie Fourth Amiy should merely 
fight a demonst rat ive action, in order to keep 
the troops in front of it well employed and pre- 
vent tlie detoc’hment of reinforcements to the 
sectors threatened by the main attack. Rut 
the date chosen had to be deferred for a Week 
owing to the heavy rains which fell in the first 
half of October and caused the Piave to come 
dow'n in flood. The w'eek’s delay made the 
favoiu’able situation of the Allies still clearer, 
and justified the decision to transfer still more 
artillery from the extreme sectors of <he line, 
and so permit the Fourth Army to play a more 
active part in the forthcoming battle. A 
scheme for an oiTensive in this sector had been 
prepared some time previously, and gun 
emplacements wvrv ready for tlie artillery 
reinforcements, which were hurried to the 
Grappa sector between October 19 and 29. 
The programme of the Fourth Anny was 
changed. It w’as now to open the battle, 
preceding the main action by twelve hours, 
so as to draw on to its front the (aiemy reserves 


stationed round about Foltre, and in this way 
lighten the task of the Twelfth and Eighth 
Armies. But the attack was to bo serious, 
a definite attempt to pierce the onoiny’s lines 
between the Brenta and the Piave, and push 
up to the Arton-Feitre road. 

The disposition of the enemy’s troops and 
gims showed the importance which he attached 
to the Grappa position, and showirl, too, that 
he had not divined the direction of the main 
Italian attack. In the Grappa sector the ^ 
Bellimo Group had eight divisions in line and 
three in immediate reserve, while the itifantry 
was backed by some 1,200 guns. The Austrian 
Sixth Army, on the other hand, with seven 
divisions in line and two in reserve, had only 
about 500 guns as against a mass of over 2,000 
wliich the Italians had concentrated against its 
front. The enemy wore still preoccupied by 
the idea that the Italians intended to try for a 
break-through on the mountain front. 1'he 
Grappa was an obvious field for effort, for there 
the Italian defensive position was weakest, and 
called for improvement. Farther west the 
pi*eparations for the otlensivo on the Asia.go 
plateau had boon noted by the i^nemy, who had 
taken measures to moot them . And he observed 
too late the quick transfen^nce eastward of all 
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but the bare niinimum of men and guns. Tlie 
move was very cleverly managed. It w*i8 in 
order not to ai'ouse suspicion that only two of 
the three British divisions and one of the two 
French were transferreci from their old sector 
to the Piave front. Phe British 48th Division 
and the French 2ith Division remained on the 
plateau, the British division being put under 
the command of General Pennella, commanding 
the Italian Xllth Corps. When the British 
^ troops were in line in their new positions, 

orders were issued that all troops visible to 
the enemy should wear Italian uniform, ami 
that no British gim should fire a shot previous 
to the general bombardment.”* In this way 
it w’tts hoped to lull the suspicions of the enemy. 
The precautions taken worked very well, and 
when the blow came, the enemy troops and 
guns were not well disposed to parry it. 

7’he first difficulty that lay in the way of 
carrying out the attack, once the preparations 
had been mode, was the river which divided 
the opposing armies along the greater i)art of 
the battle front. The Piavo, like all the rivers 
of Northern Italy, is subject to rapid and violent 
floods, which made the piroblem of its crossing 
very hazardous. The sudden rising of the 
• river iui^Tune had handicapped tlie emmiy very 
seriouslj', and the flood waters which came down 
suddenly in the second we(?k in Qfjtober had 
already caused a delay in the Italian attack. 
The flood period had begun, tliO weather was 
very uncertain, and there was keen anxiety as 
to the possibility of carrying out the? passage of 
the river in accordance with arrangtmients. 
^ And, as it turned out, the river did have an 
elTect upon the way in wdiich the bailie de- 
veloped, though the difficulties which it caused 
were, fortunately, overcome. 

By the evening of October 23 all was in 
readiness, and tho first move of the infantry 
was fixed for the following morning. The 
main operation was the attack of the Fourth 
Army in the Grappa sector, but this was to 
be supported by the left wing of the Tw'clfth 
Annv and by strong demonstrations by the 
Sixth Army on tho Asiago plateau, while ad- 
vanced detachments of the Tenth Army w'ere 
to occupy the Grave di Papadopoli, which was 
held in some force by the Austrians. The bed 
of the Piave in this sector, from bank to bank, 
h roughly one and a half miles in width, but the 
greater part of this width consists of the island 
of the Grave di Papadopoli and other smaller 
• Lord Cavart’s Report. 


islands, or rat her shoals, for in many cases they 
ar<5 simply banks of shingle cut by tho vaiuoiis 
channels of the river. Tho Crave di Papadopoli 
was a very useful half-way house, for the main 
channel flows w(!st of it, and once tho island is 
reached tho river is a less formidiible obstacle. 
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consisting of vai’ious chanm^ls of less<*r wiilth 
and depth, even m time of flood. 

At throe o'clock on the mornifig of October 24, 
tho anniversary of tlie disaster at Caporetto, tho 
Italian artillery opened fire betwa*en the Brehta 
and the Piave, and at 7.15 a.in. the infantry 
attaeki^d. Tho weather was very bad. A thick 
mist shrouded the hills, and a furious raiii-stonn 
came on in the early morning. Once battlo 
was joined the artillery activity of both sides 
was greatly limited, but the infantry fighting 
was vxtrermdy fierce and stubborn. The enemy 
had a very large number of machine-guns placed 
in caverns or redoubts, and the limits placed 
upon the use of the Italian artillery by tho 
weather enabled their fire to he very ilestnictive. 
Tho summit of Monte Asolone was taken on 
the nin, Monte I'ertica was stormed by tho 
Pesaro Brigade, a picked body of storm- 
troops reached Hiil 1,484 on the Prassolan. 
The Lombardy Brigailo enveloped Monte 
Solarolo and gained a footing on the point known 

250-3 
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as Hill 1,671. The Valderoa was captured by 
the Aosta Brigade, and though a frontal attack 
on the steep cliffs of Monte Spinoncia failed 
before the withering fire of the enemy machine- 
guns, useful progress was made on the ridge 
farther to the east. Some of these advantages 
wore only temporary. The suiniiiits ol the 
Asolone and Pertica were lost to fierce counter- 
attacks, supported by raking machine-gun 
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barrage from right and left, and the storm-troops 
liad to come back from Monte Prassolau. In 
the afternoon the action was eased off owing to 
the blinding iiiist and rain, but the Italians 
liad gained some useful positions and had taken 
some 1,300 prisoners and many machine guns. 
Furthermore, the furious nature of the attack, 
and especially the rushing tactics of the storm- 
troops, who in more than one place penetrated 
far into the enemy positions before returning, 
confirmed the enemy belief that the first object 
of the Italians was a break-through between the 
Brenta and the Piave. This seemed the more 
likely, as the left wing of the Twelfth Army, 
acting in support of the Fourth, came down 
from Monte Tornba and Monfonera, crossed the 
Orriio torrent, and established a lino close to 
Alano. West of the Brenta, too, the Sixth 
Army had carried out demonstrative actions in 
force, occupying various lines of trenches, but 
retiring when the counter-attacks oome, except 


in tho case of Monte Sisenjol, which was 
brilliantly taken by French troops and held 
until the evening. 

Meanwhile a very fine piece of work had been 
carried out by British troops belonging to the 
Tenth Army, under Lord Cavan, The main 
attack across the Piave had been fixed for the 
night of October 24 25, 24 liours later than 
the opening move in the Grappa sector, but 
General Sir J. M. Babington, eorninanding 
the British XlVtli Corps, had suggested the 
advisability of occupying the Grave di Pnpado- 
poli as a preliminary step. Lord Cavan agreed, 
and in the early hours of October 24, wlien 
the Italian guns were hammering tho cmemy 
lines in tho mountains, the “ 2iid/lst Battalion 
of the Honourable Artillery Company and the 
1st Battalion of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
without any previous artillery pr(i[)aration, 
crossed the main channel, surprised the Austrian 
garrison, and occupied the northc^rn half of 
the island.*’* The crossing was accomplished 
in small flat-bottomed boats, each holding six 
men, and rowed by two Italian ponf/ierL The 
river was in heavy flood, and the p>v8sage of 
the main channel in particular was very 
hazardous. In some places no fewer than three* 
(;haunels liad to bo crossed and relays (^f boats 
had to be used. But the arrangements were 
fierfectly made. Italian ponlieri and British 
infantiy both knew their busirK^ss, tlie dilli- 
culties were all overcome, and the enemy 
was caught napping. M^he greater part of the 
garrison of the island were captured or killed, 
and though the Austrians quickly counter- 
attacked from tho left bank of the river they 
were unable to dislodge the H.A.C. and tho 
Welshmen. Thcri^ was still an enemy detach- 
ment on the southern end of the long island, 
but for a long stretch the main channel of the? 
river now lay behind the advance-guard of 
the attackers. A bridgehead had been formed 
for the offensive, and this was consolidated 
on the? following day. 

The original intention of launching the main 
attack across tho river on the morjiing of 
October 25 was frustrated by a sudden rising 
of the river. This was seerious enough for 
those who had to cross the lesser channels in 
the Grave di Papodopoli sector, or to construct 
bridges to the island in order to enable the 
main body and the reserves to come over. 
It was more serious still for those who hod to 
cross higher up. Between Pederobba a nd the 
* Lord Cavan’a Report, 
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Pontr ili 4*riula. the river bed is oornparativoly 
nai row and the flood waters, instead of spread- 
ifig out into nunierous channels, st?parHtL>d 
l)y islands or shingle lianks, were pent up into 
one or two ehannels, deeper and swifter. 'Idiere 
was no halfway house, sueli as had >>e<Mi 
afforded by the Grave di Pnpa<lopoli. Tin* 
hridges had to be inade immediately under the 
<^iHMiiy’s nose. l3y the evening of October 24 
I he stream was running at from seven to nine 
miles an hour, and at the so-cralled fords the 
ilejith was over five feet. The weather was 
.improving and it seemed probable that the 
Hoods A\’ould soon go down. It was decided 
to d(day the main action. 

On the night of October 25 2ti the (trave di 
Papado]>oli was finally ch^ared of the enemy 
and occupied in strength by the troops who 
acre to attack in this sector as soon as the 
state of the river allowevl the main battle to 
l»*‘gin. The occupation was carried out by a 
joint movement of the British 7th Division 
'll thi' left and the Italian 37th Division on 
Hu' riglit. I^’he preliminary preparations were 
uo\l' completed, and in the words of Lortl 
< 'avail’s Report, “ This very successful operation 
|M«t the main channel of the Piave behind iis 
Old enabled us to begin our bridges and prepara- 


tions for the main nltai'k in eoinparativo 
s<‘eurity, altliough tlic gairison of the island 
was siihj(‘etod to a viay heavy shelling all day 
on the 201 h.” 

Mcanwliile the FouHli Aiiiiy was dc'eply 
engaged on tlie (Irappa front, hainna'riiig 
against an enemy who resist<‘<l stoutly, hit 
back very liard, and sliowcd no signs at all of 
inb'rnal dry-rot. On Oetolsa 2.’'), after a 
night’s rest, the liat tlo was rem*\\('(l by attacks 
on C’ol df'lla Berretta, the summit of the 
Asoloue, Monte Pertiea and the summit of 
Monte Holarolo. Vai ious d(Maehments of storm- 
troops distinguished themselves gieatly. One 
column pushed througli from the slojies of the 
Asoloue to Cot Beni'tta, took t»0t) prisoners, 
and although nearly surroundi'd liy the eraMiiy’s 
eoiuiter-attaek cut theii* w ay hack and brought 
thiar prisoiK'rs with them. Another column 
of storm-troops and ditachments froiri the 
Pesaro Brigade took Monte iVrtiea after a 
desperate tight which lasted foi* six hours, and 
ail the efforts of the enemy failed to dislodge 
the victors. Another important capture was 
that of Monte ForeeUdta, north of Monte 
Pertiea, which w'as taken by the Bologna 
Brigade. Although Solarolo was assaulted 
over and over again, the enemy resistance could 
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not be overcome. Tlio day clost^l with two 
important positions wrested from the enemy, 
and th(‘ capture of over 1,400 prisoners. But 
tlie desperate fighting had a more important 
result. The enemy w^as by now convinced 
fhat the aittack on the Orappa front was in 
dt'adly earnest. He liad lost heavily, and there 
was no slackening in the Italian effort. He 
brought up not only his immediate reserves, 
but those which had lain between Feltre and 
Belluno. The number of enemy divisions in 
line was increased to nine, who were now 
opposed to only seven Italian attacking 
divisions. Although the amount of ground 
gained by the Italian attack was disappointing 
to the High Command, enough progress had 
been mado to alarm the enemy and induce 
him to engage the reseivos which might other- 
wise liave been available for the Middle Piave 
front. The fight continued on Octoboif 26, 
stubbornly, inconclusively, and the Italians 
captured another 1,200 prisonws. 

The moment w^as now come for the big effort. 
By the evening of October 26 the weather had 
improved and the river had bo.*yiui to fall. The 
curi’ent still I'an swift and deep, a very formid- 
able obstacle, but it was impossible to wait 


longer. Eleven crossing-points wore selected 
one for the right wing of the Twelfth Array at 
the Molinetto (Pederobba), seven on tli(, 
Eighth Army front, between Fontana (k,! 
Buoro (beneath the north-western slope? of tiro 
Moutello) and the broken Priiila bridges, three 
for the Tenth Army, at the Grave di Papariopoli. 
Bridging began with the fall of darkness on 
October 2f», and the bombardment started 
half an hour before midnight. The violence 
of the current and the accuracy of the enemy 
fire were such that on the front of the Eighth 
Army only two out of the oevoa sets of bridges 
could bo established, both of tliem between 
Fontana del Buoro and the point where the 
river turns south-eastwards round the Montello, 
near Falze. The Twelfth Army bridges at the 
Molinetto were successfully thrown and the 
crossing maintained, and the Tenth Army was 
equally successful with all its three sets of 
bridges in the Grave di Paj)adopoIi sector. 
The most serious failure was on the front 
between Falze and Ponte di Priula, wdiere the 
bridges thrown by tho Eighth Army were nil 
destroj/ed by flood and s)>ell fire combined 
before any bridgehead could be established. 
Hcipeated efforts failed to effect a croasing. 
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Only small parties of assault troox^s rejieliod 
I ho left bank of thf3 river. 

AVhen the day broke on October 27, thifu^ 
biivlgeheads had been established. On the 
Irfl, facing Valdobbiadeno, nine batialions 
jLiiched the further bank, tluee Ijattalions of 
the 107th French Infantry Reginiont, three 
battalions of Alpini, and a rogirnent (three 
battalions) of the CainxjaJiia Brigade. "J’he 
J^’rench and the Ali:)ini belonged to th(i Twelfth 
Anny, but the Campania Brigade belonged b> 
t he Eighth, and was sent across by the Moline tto 
bridges owing to the failure of t!u' left wing of 
the Eighth Army (the XXVTlth Corxjs) to 
establish its own bridges. There was a wide 
gax3 between this and the next bridgehead, .south 
cast of Sernaglia, where a considerable number 
of troox^.s had been pushed acro.ss the river. 
On the left was the Cimeo Brigade ami 
other detachiuenta from the XXVItth Corj^s, 
which had niovod southw’ards to cross hy 
the bridg(?s of the XXlInd Corps. On tlu^ 
right wta’o two divisions of the XXlInd 
CorjiS, tho r)70i and the 1st Assault Division, 
a recently formed unit of jjicked storm 'iroox)s, 
together with the 72nd Assault Detaclniuait 
w hich waiR attached to the Coips. Tho VJ llth 
Coi])s, which formed the riglit wing of the 
Eighth Army, was completely held uj3, as has 
f)eeri said, except for a few storm drooxis who 
bad reached tho other side of tho lavtu*. There 
wa.s, practically speaking, a gaxJ of six miles 
f)etwoon the bridgehead of tlie Eighth Army ami 
that of tho Tenth. 

^ The Tenth Army had been comx)letely success- 
ful. Two Corps, the XlVth British and the 
XI th Italian, had passed tho main channel to 
tho Grave di PapadopoU during the night 
, and procoodod to tho attack at 6.45 a.m., after 
♦Mxduring a very heavy artillery fire during 
four hours of waiting. Although tho channels 
east of tho Grave di PapadopoU wt^re of no 
great depth, the fierce current and the uncertain 
shingle footing caused a ntinibor of men to 
stumble and meet their death hy drowning, 
But the attack of tho British XIVth C/orxis w'as 
<^arriGd out with the utmost resolution, and 
though the enemy x^ut iix^ a stubborn fight ho 
could not hold* On the right tho Xlth Italian 
Corps, under General Paolini, was imalde to 
iriake much headway in tho early part of the 
‘liy, but later on they, too, made excellent 
jirogress, and the 37th Division on the left, 
vdiich had been held up in the loniing, was 
•ible to advance in touch withAhe British on 


the left and the i.lrd (Bersaglieri) Division on 
tho right. In tho ovoning tho :i7th woro pushon 
hiick slightly by a strong wu'iny coiintor-attnck, 
l)ut a solid bridgrlioad was lunv oslablishod 
ill a eurvt3 that ran fn^m Tonou, near tho 
river, through Borgo Malanotte (which i*o- 
mairiod in the posses.sion of tho Briti.-h aftt?r 
give-and-take fighting), Tezzo, Borgo Zanetti, 
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San Polo di Piave to below Stabiuzzo. The 
bridgehead was some four iniles wide, and 
two and a half miles deexi at the farthc^st point 
of tho ourv'c, Borgo Zanetti. Uxj to 6.15 in 
the evening, 6,620 Xirisonors had been counted, 
3,520 having been c ifitured by the British, 
2,100 by the Italians Twenty -nine g\ms w'ere 
also taken, including 6 nim-inch liow'itzers 
which were rushed hy troops of tlie Brdish 
23rd Division. 

Tliis was tho most suceessful advanci* of the 
day. Tho bridges of the Eighth and Tw^elfth 
Armies, under direct fire from tho high ground 
opposite, were all destroyc^d during the day, 
and tho troof^s on llu. left bjuik of the river were 
not able to make much headway The nine 
battalions who had crossed at the Molimdto 
fought their way forward for nearly a mile, 
and resisted all the efforts of tho enemy to driv'o 
them back. The troox^s of the Eighth Army, 
who attacked towards Sernaglia, gained a 
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considorablo amount of ground ; but they, like 
their comrades fartlier north, were in a pre- 
carious position, thf'ir bridges gone, a roaring 
torrent behind them and a gn^atly superior 
enemy in front. Their own artillery, however, 
was able to put over a very much greater weiglit 
of fire than that of the enemy, and thus sup- 
ported they could hold their owm. In front of 
thorn, however, still lay part of the main 
Austrian Hi ies of defenicv, the Kaifierstellunrf, 
backed by the second line, the Konigslvllumj, 
Tlie KaiserslcUung was a belt, of {rrepared 
positiotis exteiMlirjg a mile and a half deep from 
near the river bank. The Kdnvjstellunrj was a 
similar belt about two miles far’thef back^ but 
less well prepared The Austrians had tni.sted 
Uiaifily to the river and their fii^t defensive 
belt 


The situation w€us not altogether satisfactory 
at the end of the first day’s figliting, though 
more than 0,000 prisoners and 51 guns liad been 
taken in all. At least it gave ground for 
anxiety, wliich was chiefly . due to the failure 
of the Eighth Army, and especially the VIII th 
Corps, to overcome the bridging difticulty. 
I’he VTIIth Corps had been detailed to push 
straight towards VHttorio Veneto, and the fact 
that it had b<>en unable even to start its advance^ 
(hreatt^ned to throw the plan of battle out of 
gear. This fact had made the work of Ihf^ 
troops to right ainl left of it much harder, for 
their left and riglit flanks respectively wt*re 
in the air. Tlie XlVtli llritisli Corj »s, which 
luui advanced farfhest, sulTered most, for all 
tlay it had tr> i(>pol Hanking atta(;ks from tlie 
north. 'J’he weakness of its iiosition had been 
overcome, thanks to the stanchness and 
dc^tenninalion of the 7th Division, hut unless 
the gap could be tilled between the la’idge- 
heads of the Eighth an<l 'I’enth Arini(»s, the 
brilliant advance made by the Tenth oouki not 
lead to any important result. 

The failure of the Vllltbi Corps to establish 
its bridges led to a certain amount of criticism, 
especially from its neighbours to right Und left , 
who sulTered from the gap in the attacking 
line. Such criticism was perfectly natural. It 
occurs in all cases, wherever a chf'ck takes 
place, and for wdiatcvcn* reason. In this case, 
however, those who know the Piave and the 
general lie of the ground will hesitate to 
.sustain the criticism. The general conditions 
of the river from where it enters the plain down# 
to Ponte di Priula have already been described, 
and the worst sector of al! wiis from tin* corner 
of the Montello dovvm to the broken bridges of 
Priula. Here tlie river is deepest. Here it 
flows most swiftly. Here, moreover, it was 
under direct fire from the hills between SiLsegana 
and the Sernaglia i)lain, looked down upon by 
excellent obsf>rvation posts. The swiftne.ss of 
the current, hc^ro even more than elsf*where, 
meant that a break caused by shell fire was 
apt to end in the carrying away of the whole 
lu’idge. 'iTie enemy fire was accurate. There 
were very heavy casualties ‘among the engineers 
who w’orked at tlie bridges (one engineer 
bridging battalion was jiroctically annihilated) 
and much destruction of material. As' soon rfs 
a bridge was built it was destroyad: 

The situation threatened to become critical, 
for the river hod begun to rise again and the 
rain was fallii^ heavily. General^ Caviglia 
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detached the XVTIIth Ceips from the reserve 
of the Eighth Army, and idaced it luider Lord 
Cavan, to cross by the Tenth Army bridges 
and push northwards, so as to fill the gap and 
olear the front of the V’lllth Coij^s. In the 
early hovirs of October 28 the XVI 1 1th Coips 
began to cross by tlie Tenth Army bridges, 
and at dawn the 33rd Division and part of the 
50th Division took over the front from Casa 
Tonon to (Uisa La 8ega. Many of tlu^ 'Penth 
Army bridges luul been dt*stroy(Ml during the 
night, and in conserpience th(> XVIIlth Corps 
ha<l not been able? to fleploy all the troo|>s 
detailed for the attack when the hour for 
action came, at 9 o’clock. It was urgent that 
no time should bo lost, for the Vlllth (’orps 
had fared no better in their s<‘con<l night’s 
attempt to bridge the river. There was still a 
spacfi of six miles betwtMui tlie left wing <»f the 
Tenth Army and the right of the XXIIiul Corps. 
Hotl) the XXllnd and XXVlIth Corps ha<l 
succeeded in re* establishing some of their 
broken bridges and throwing more troops 
across the river. Although ( hey were not yet 
in fiulTieieiit force to push homo an attack 
they kept the enemy opposite them very 


busily ernploytul and etiabled (he Twelft h Army 
on their h‘ft to take the offensive on both sides 
of the river. Prospeet> were notably brighter 
if the XN’lIIth Corps could succeed in its 
inoveincnt northwank 

The initial attaek wa^ tx^ have been undor- 
taken by a force of nine battalions, the (kwno 
Bi igade anil a regiment of the Bisi^gno Bdgade, 
which had been the first to cross t he river But 
tlu* destruction of several bridges hail delayed 
the niovement of this force, and only five 
battalions were rinuly at 9 o’clock when the 
general attack of the Tenth Army was time<l 
to start. In his oflieial despatch and in other 
accounts Lonl Cavan bore witness to the 
“soldici’ly instinct” of (Jcni'ial Basso, com- 
maniling the XVlIItli (\)rps, wlio did not 
ficsitatc to attack at once. The movement of 
the whole 'J’laith Army was splendidly success- 
ful. (Jcneral Bassi/s force puslicd boldly 
northward, rapidly and skilfully reinforced as 
the rest of the XV’llIth Corps came iwer the 
river and got into posit ion. ’I’bc British XlA^lh 
Corps, its l(*ft now freed, drove its way through 
the enemy lines in irresist ibli^ fashion, while 
the Xlth Corps on th<* right, after stilt fighting. 
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overcame the enemy resistance and widened 
the breach in the Kawerstcllumf. At the end of 
the day the XVIIIth Corps, which liad made 
11 magnificent advance of nearly four miles, had 
iTovised the railway north of the Priula bridges 
and pushed its right wing up to Santa Lucia 
(li Piave. The British X I Vth Cor|)s had broken 
clean through the Austrian positions, and while 
its main front lay at an average distance of 
Jour miles from the Piave, patrols had been sent 
out towards the Monticano, and in some cases 
had reached the river. The XI th Corps was 
threatening to take in the flank the enemy 
troops opposite the Third Army on the Lower 
Piave. The bridgehead was now ton miles w ide 
and four miles deep along an extended front, 
where the enemy’s lines were completely 
broken, a large numbei* of pilsoncrs being 
captured. And the VI I I th Cor[js w as passing 
the river betw’oen Nervosa and I 'onto di I'rhila. 

On the left, too, the day went w«*ll. Tlio 
attack of the Twxdfth i\i*my astride^ the I'iave, 
wliich was held up for a time after a slight 
initial succi^ss, gradually wore dowai the enemy’s 
resistance. On the right hank (ho village of 
Alano w^as taken, toget her with many prisoners, 
and furtlier 2 )rogress northward was nauJe, a 
movement whwdi began to threaten the left 
of the enemy forces in the Crap[)a s<?ctor. 
Across the river troops of the 2;ird Fi'eneli 
Division and Italian Alpini battalions stormed 
the heights W'ost of Valdobbiadone, IMonte 
Perlo and Monte Pianar*, the 138tli French 
Regiment captiuing Monte Pianar by a very 
^fine attack, while the Alpini did their work in 
the way that is always expected of them, and 
seldom in vain. The Eighth Army was still 
suffering from lack of bridges. As soon as 
morning broke the enemy guns from the high 
ground began hitting the bridges, and tlie 
stream did the rest. The Austrians made 
frequent attacks, but with no success, and 
towards evening the Italians were fighting 
their way forward, stop by step, irresistibly, in 
the Sernaglia plain. Their left wing, too, was 
working up towards the right wing of the 
d’wolfth Army, towards the hills that rise to 
the east of Valdobbiadone. I’lie Italian artillery 
was giving tlie enemy a very hard time, and, 
though there were no bridges over the river 
Italian aeroplanes were getting over a certain 
amount of food and blankets, and, above all, 
ammunition. 

The prospects for the following day were 

fair indeed* for the breach between the Austrian 
• » 


Fifth and Sixth Armies was made. The right 
wdng t)f the Fifth Army was gone and the rest 
of it w'as cut off from t he Sixth by Lord Cav’an's 
troops. The Sixth Army, heavily attacked 
in front, but still holding the Conegliano lulls, 
was tlireatcned with envelo]>ment by the 
dashing aulvanco of the XVIIIth Corps, w^hich 
was now f.o be backed by the VII I th. 

On October 29 the devt^lopmi'nis w’ore rapid. 
The Tenth Army continued its victorious 
advance. A flying column of British cavalry 
and infantry forced the passagi^ of th() Monti- 
eano north-east «)f Vazzola, securing the 
bridge on the V^azzola-Cimetta road before it 
could bo blowm up. According to I^ord (’avail’s 
report, “'Phis resolute action undouliteilly 
saved us many liours of d**lay in tlie pursuit." 
For the battle in this sect-or w'as now' d(*vclo|)iiig, 
literally, int(> a pursuit. 'I’lie X 1 1 li Corps on the 
right was als(» rolling up the enemy line. Tla^ 
quiek-mareliing Ih^rsaglien^ Division (the 2tird) 
passed to the Third Army in onlei* to attack 
soutliwai’d, its ])laee being taki'ii by the 10th 
Division, which joined t in* 27th in the eastw’anl 
advance. 

VVliile the 'renth Army was pushing forward 
ill t he plain beyond tlu‘ Piave the Kiglith Army 
was making up for the tiiia^ lost owing to tlie 
Viridging difiicult i(‘s. 'Pile V'l M th (.^irps attaeked 
west of the (Jonegliano railway, and pushing 
back t-lie ciK'my on its front, who were aheady 
thrcatene<i in tlie flank by flie XVIIIth Corps, 
quickly occupied Sus(‘gana, while troops of the 
XVIIIth (yorps, advancing willi great rapidity, 
brushed aside all resistance and oceupi«*d 
Conegliano. TIwj situatitai of the Austrian 
Sixth Army was now hopeU'ss. Hard pressed 
on its front, and with one line of comniuiiieation 
gone, it began to ndreat, too late. While the 
XVIIIth C-orps, which hail bc'oii returned to 
the Kighth Army, held a lim^ rumiing up to 
( .'^oiK'gliano and pinned the enemy to the liills, 
the VI nth Corps pushed with all speed for 
Vittorio. A flying column of cavalry and 
Bersaglieri cyclists reached the town in (lie 
evening of Detober 29, witli the infantry 
marching hard behind it. Meanwhile, the right 
wing and centre of the Austrian Sixth Army 
wore retreating into the foothills, closely pnvssed 
by the XXlliul and XXVlIth Corps. At the 
end of the day the left wing of the Austrian 
Sixth Anny was pinched in the salient of high 
ground that projects toward.s the river from 
Rofrontolo and Conegliano, both held by the 
Italians, and was struggling to get back to 
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Vittorio, while the main V)orly had been pushed 
into tli(? hill}^ north of the Sernaglia plain, and 
was trying to retreat by the Valmarino. 

Th<‘ 'I welfth Army had also made splerulid 
progress in its push northwanls astride the 
l*iav(*. W(?st of the river the left wing advanced 
from Alano, and after stiff hghting crossed the 
Caleino torrent* thus iricreasing the threat to 
th(* enemy’s left flank in the (>ra{)pa sector, 
h’ast of the river the “ Belluno Croup ” 'was 
now being menaced with the fatfi wliich had 
befallen the Sixth Amiy on its left. The 
Italians were now in strength in this sector, 
and an advance in force by the Tst Corps, the 
Krench 23rd Division and the Alpini of the 
r)2nd Division was brilliantly snecessful. In 
spite of the didiciilties of the ground (the hills 
rose sUm'p and fro^^’ning on their front), in 
S])ite (d the tenaeions resistance of the enemy, 
backed by the tire of a great mass of guns, tlie 
attack ate deeply into the Austrian mountain 
positions, and the capture of iMonto Cesen 
(5,197 feet) by the Alpini detennined the 
Italian success. For Monte Cesen dominates 
thc' Quero gorge and the road leading to the 
Felt re bjisin. 

Jn the Orappa sector, meanwhile, the enemy 
had passcxl from defence to attack. Con\'inced 
that the chief threat lay in this sector, he 
brought up his resrTves from the Feltre region 
and coimtor-attacked on tlie very day that t he 
main Italian action began on tlw Fiave — 
Octobt>r 27. On that day a gix'at effort was 
madt^ to re -capture Monte P(‘rtica and the 
Valderoa. On Monte Pertica in particidar 
a long and stul>boni fight took place. The 
Austrians' attacked eight times, and more 
than once they gain<>d a footing on the summit. 
13ut in the end, afttu* six hours’ fighting, they 
were finally driven back, and accepted defeat. 
The attack on the V^alderoa was no less un- 
successful, the Aosta Brigade^ resisting all the 
attc*m|)ts of the enemy to <lrive them off the 
summit. And next day the Italians kept all. 
th(' enemy |;)<)sitions under a heavy bombanl- 
nu ut, preparatory to a renewal of the offen.sive. 
On October 29, while the Armies to the (>ast 
of it w'ere triumphantly breaking up the enemy 
resistance, the Fourth Army retunied to it.s 
heavy and ungrateful task of hammering against 
fortified mountain positions by a direct frontal 
lUtack with inferior forces. Useful gains 
w’ere made in the direction of Monte Prassolan, 
and an advance was made from the 8lo])es of - 
the Asolono to Col della Bc^rretta, the scene 


of long and stubborn fighting at the end of the 
previous year. The enemy was holding on 
grimly, and all the eleven divii^ions of the 

Belluno Group ” had now been engaged, 
but the position was becoming untenable. 
The Twelfth Aniiy had worked its way up 
a.stride the Piavo, and was turning the enemy’s 
left. The capture of Pertica and thc threat 
to Prassolan menaced liis positions east of the 
Bmiita. The whole line in the Grappa sectof** 
was cracking. 

Up till the evening of October 29 the Italian 
Command was engaged in out-man(Ruvri?ig, 
and the forces under it in out-fighting, an enemy 
wdio resisted stoutly. From the next day 
ornvards the attackers were [)ursuing and 
“ rounding up ” a beaten army, which dis- 
integrated rapidly. On the evening of October 
29 the total number of ]jrisoners taken l>y the 
Fourth, Twelfth, h’ighfh and Tenth Italian 
Armies was 33,000, not yet a great number in 
view of the largo armies engaged anrl the wi le 
area of the battle. In a few days more the 
figiirt' W'as to be miilt>i[>lied by ten, and that 
number was to be doubltMl before the last 
stragglers gave themselves into Italian hands. 

On October 30, t he Austrian lino *from the 
Brenta to t,he sea, already pierced in places and 
cracking in others, began to waver backwards 
aiifl break up. In the Tc^nth Anny area the 
Austrians made their last stand on the Monti- 
cano, but on the morning of October 30 the 
I)as8ago of the river was foi-cod at various 
points. In these operations, Lord Cavan 
reported, “ Very gallant work w as done by thtf 
8th Battalion Yorkshire Kegirnent,” and, in 
th(» words of the British Gejieral, “from this 
moment the defeat V)ecume a rout.” The 
Third Army now cana^ into action on the • 
c‘xtreme right, on the Lower Piave. Crossings 
were forced in various ydaces, the frontal 
attack being helped by the work of the 23rd 
Division, which had been transferri'd from the 
Tc>nth Army, and took the enemy in the flank. 
The Austrians were now^ on the move, and only 
rearguards contested the Duke of Aosta’s 
advanc‘(\ It was the same in the Eiglith Army 
sector, where the enemy w^as striving desperatt ly 
to get back by means of insufficient commmiica- 

tions. For his main line w^as cut, and he was 

• 

being nianaaivred and pushed into the hills. 
His rearguards were putting up a fight in the 
passes that lead from the Valmarino and Vittorio 
to Belhmo and the Upper Piave, but their task 
was. hopeless, c Farther west, thOj Twelfth 
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Army forced tlie Quero gorge and definitely 
turned the Grappa positions. 

Late in the evening of October 30, the 
Austrian eoininand issued the following cow- 
fnunique : “Taking into account the resolve 
HO oftfui expressed to br ing about the conclusion 
of an armistice and peace, putting an end to the 
struggle of nations, our troops fighting on Italian 
soil will evacuate the occupied region.’* On the 
previous evening the enemy had admitted a 
withdrawal “to a reai'W'ard line,” a withdrawal 
which he confessed was the result of pressure, 
but the announcement that the occupied 
territories would bo evacuated came im- 
expectedly to the world and signalled the final 
breakdown of the Austrian resistance. The 
rnamier of the bulletin was sulliciently tui- 
soldierly to have been inspired from Berlin, 

In pohit of fact the Austrians hart raised the 
white flag, literally, the evening befoi‘e, in a 
sector far from the field of battle. Towards 
the evening of October 29 an Austrian officer 
with a white flag was seen advancing from the 
enemy trenches in the Val Lagarina, near 
Serravalle, abotJt half-way between Ala and 
Robereto, The oflicer, whose rank was only 
that of caf)tain, docIar(Hl that ho had come to 
broach the cpiestion of an armistice, but he had 


no authoritative documents to show his quality 
as an official emissary. Ho was therefore sent 
back to the enemy lines with a message to the 
effect that if the j^roposal were serious a properly 
accredited mission should be sent, with a senior 
ollicor at its head. Twenty-four hours later 
the white flag was raised again, and a small 
group of men left the Austrian trenehes. 
At their head was General von Weber,, com- 
mander of the Sixth Corps, and the group 
included eight other representatives, naval and 
military ; they wore followed by a dozen 
attendants. 

The night was spent in a villa near Borghetto, 
betw'een Ala and the frontier, and next day, 
in closed motor-cai*s, w'ith the blinds down, the 
mission was accompanied to the Villa Giusti, 
not far from Padua. Telegrams flashed to and 
from Paris, where Signor Orlando and Bai'on 
Sonnino had gone to attend the Versaill(?s 
Conference, the Supreme Allied War Council, 
which had mot to discuss the question of a 
reply to Germany’s request for an armistice. 
But ineanwdiile the fighting went on. 

The next event was the (>nomy retreat on 
tho Grappa front. This had been clearly 
foreshadowed by tho successes farther oast, 
and it was no surprise when, On the night of 
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October 30-31, the movement began. The 
rearguards who were detailed to cover the 
retreat broke down under the pressure of the 
Fourth Army, who now at last found their 
work directly rewarded. Till now they hod 
laboured for others, but at last they too 
were to join in the general advaneti. By the 
evening of Octolier 31 the left wing of the 
Fourth Army was in possession of Monte 
Honcone, looking down upon the Val Cismon, 
with patrols thrown out towards Fonzaso ; 
the centre had pushed right through to Feltr(>, 
while the right, advancing from Monte 
Spinoncia, reached Monte Toinatico and cut off 
the Austrians who wore still resisting the left 
wing of the Twelfth Army, north of Quero. 
Across the river the right wing of the Twelfth 
Army was corning down upon the Upper 
Fiavo from the Monte Cesen region, and farther 
east the river was readied by troops of tlie 
Eighth Army, who had a long lunning fight 
in tho mountains and were he^ld up for some 
time in the San Boldo pass. Farther (>a8t 
again Bolluno was being throatciuxl from the 
soutli and patrols were sent out from the l^'adalto 
pass towards Ponte nolle Alpi, north-east of 
Belluno, fn tho hills east of the pass and in 
the plain e(|ually good progress was made. 
The right wing of the Eighth Army pushed 
north and north-east from Vittorio, and the 
1\>nth Army pursued its undeviating way 
across the [ilaiii, extending its front in a nortlierly 
direction to keep in touch with the Eighth 
.Army, which had swung to the loft into the 
hills. But cavalry was now being pushed 
^forward between the two Armies north of 
Saeile, which had been reached almost simul- 
taneously by British troops of tho Tenth Army 
and a detadunent of Italian cavalry. The 
Fii-st and Third Cavalry J^ivisions crossed 
the Livenza north of the little town and sent 
out patrols on the roads leading to the Taglia- 
mento. From Saeile down to the sea the 
Tenth and Third Annies reached the line of the 
Eivonza and in places crossed the river, though 
t.hoy found several bridges destroyed. Here 
it is apposite to quote Lord Cavan’s tribute 
to his Army, for their fighting was practically 
over. Indeed, it had really ceosetl on the 
previous day with tho crossing of tho Monticano. 
Henceforward thei-o were only a few skirmishes ; 
fho main Svork of the Army lay in picking up 
prisoners and guns. Lord Cavan wrote as 
follows;— “Tho. energy and determination of 
tho infantry have been beyond all praise. The 


difficulties of bridging the Piavo led at first to- 
an inevitable shortness of supply. In spite of 
Uu^k of food and sleep, and in tho face of constant 
fighting, the 37th Italian Division and the 7thv 
and 23rd Brit ish Divisions linve advanced with- 
out relief to their final objectives.’** 

The Pinve Armee and the “ Belluno Group “ 



THE AUSTRIAN GENERAL WEBER 
VON WEBBRNAU, 

Who §urrcndercd to the Italiant, 

had ceased to exist. 3Ti(‘ir broken remnants 
were straggling east and north, eastward Hito 
Friuli or up into (’adore, retracing the path 
they had trodden as triumphant victors barely 
a year before. Their faces wore sot for home, 
and it was only from time to time that the 
stammer of machine-guns showed where groups 
still resisted. Arul whether they stood or 
whether they flwl, it was not a great pro- 
portion that escaped the quick-following 
Italians. 

It was now the turn of the Trenthio Armee, 

•Thn arth WHH tho only Italian diviHiou which remained 
tindor Lord Cavan’H command throughout tho battle. 
Tho 23nl BorHaglieri DiviHioii wom transferrod to tho 
Third Anny on October 29, being repliwiod by tho lOth. 
Tho Eighteenth Corps was attached to tho Tenth Army 
for loss than two days. 
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to give and tlion to break. The process 
was iiuicli shortt'r, for the day was already 
hopelessly lost wlien serious fighting began in 
this sector. On October 28 tlu^ enemy troops 
in the Seven Coininunes (Eleventh Anny) 
had witlulrawn to the so-called WintersteUung, 
north of the Asiago basin, a line which ran 
from the wood by Gallic along the slopes of 
Monte Interrotto and Monte Kasta. A couple 
of days lattn* numerous conflagrations and 
explosions behind tlu^ lines stH>mc>d to iialicate 
that tile enemy was j)rt 4 ;)aring for a move 
northward, and the Italians deeidc>d to attack 
in this sector also, although they were greatly 
inferior in numbers. It was on this day, as a 
matter of fact, that the Austrians announced 
I, hat they would retire to th(^ okl frontier line, 
in tho hope, no doubt, of sc‘curing a cessation of 
hostilities by this “ voluntary ” withdrawal. 
They were, of course, too late. It was not 
likely that proposals l)ased on this withdrawal 
would be consklered wlien General Dia/. was 
alrearly sure of a great \dctory. 

On October 3d and 31 the Italian Sixt h Army 
was tivsting the enemy's new fiositions, an<l 
on the morning of >»ovember 1 an attack wi^s 
launched On the extreme right, immediately 
west of the Val Brente, the Italians took full 
advantage of the successes of the Fourth Arn y 
ainl rolled up the Austrian left. Troops of the 
Ancona Hrigide came up the precipitous 
sides of Monte Spitz and Monte Chior and took 
the defendei’s in the flank. By the end of the 
ilay the right of the Sixth Army was on ^lonte 
Lisser ami ran nearly w(\stwai*d from there, 
in the centre the Thirteenth Corjis with the 
French 24th Division broke right through the 
enemy’s rearguard, and after pushing up the 
V'al Campomulo turned westward and occupied 
th«? ridge dividing the Val C'ampomulo from the 
Val di Xos. On (he left the Twelfth Corps 
(Italian 20th Division anti British 48th Division) 
went straight for the enemy’s mi in lino of 
ndreat and found a stiffer resistance than else- 
where. A hard day’s fighting found the 48th 
Division h(4d up in front of Monte Interrotto, 
t hough progress had been made on the slopes of 
Monte Mt)sciagh. 'Fhe 20th Division on tho 
left crossed the Assa between llotzo and Roana, 
but was held for a timt^ by the enemy roarguards, 
who wen' st.rongly posted in prepared positions 
on tla^ westi'rn section of the Sinen Communes, 
t he plateau between the Assa and the Astico. 
The di'lay was of little use, for in the Brenta 
vallev the left wing of the Fourth Army was,.. 


marching hard to c\it off the retreat of the 
Austrians in tho Asiago district, and by the 
evening of November 1 the 21st Division had 
overwhelmed the enemy troops at Grigno and 
cut off the retreat of large bodies of troops 
who were coming <lown from the Seven (’om- 
munes by the Marcesina-Grigno road. On 
November 2 the enemy resistance broke* 
down altogt'ther. Early in the morning the 
British 48th Division took Monte Mosciagfi 
and tluLs turned the enemy positions on Montt* 
Interrotto. This was the end. Tho Eleventh 
Austrian Army broke up completely, and its 
crumbled pieces wen? for the most part over- 
taken by th(j pursuers or picked up without 
resistance as they came down wearily from their 
mountain positions and found the valleys already 
ia possession of the victors and their retreat 
cut off. 

The Austrians had put up a good fight, the 
fii-st day, and if the rearguards had ludd on to 
their positions with the same teiuKuty on the 
second day a much larger number of troops 
would have got away, though the retreat of 
many was already }>arrod by tlie advouicc 
of tl^ Fourth Anay in the Val Brenta. But on 
November 2 everything seemed to come to 
an end at once. Perhaps it was the k^ow ledgf^ 
of. their desperate position that made the 
commands give up. For they certainly did 
throw up the sponge. In some cases it seems 
to have been l)elievod that the more acceptance 
of the request to discuss an armistit^e signified 
the end of hostilities. A divisional general 
w'ho was captuml with his staff on November 
2 by troops of the British 48th Division^ 
expressed a lively indignation wdth the action 
of his captors. He insisted that the armistice 
liad ^^lroady been signed, and that he and his 
m(Mi shouM have been permitted to go their ^ 
way without interference. It is uncertain 
how the news that an armistice had l>een sign(Ml 
had its origin. Probably it arose from the 
knowdedge that a mission had been sent to 
negotiab* a cessation of hostilities and from a 
calculation how’ long the discussions would last. 

Or it may have been a mere rumour, founded 
on nothing at all save the fact that discussions 
had bec'ii undertaken. That was evidently 
widely known, ainJ tho breakdown in the enemy 
TAsistanee may be put down as due to ,a reluc- 
tance to go on figliting when the en<l wa.s tfo 
near. 

On Novi'mber 2 the Austrian Eleventh Aflny 
crumbled to fragments, and on the saine 
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morning the first attacks were launched against 
the Tenth Army, whicli occupied the rest of 
the Trentino front, from tlie Val d’Astico to 
the Swiss borders. In tlio early morning of 
Xovember 2 the (ith Division attacked in the 
Astico valley. The first attack failed. A 
second broke right through the enemy's resis- 
tance and cleared the way up the valley. A 
column advanced rapidly to Jjastebasse, thus 
driving a wedge between the enemy troops in 
the Tonezza sector and those who wore falling 


a stand being made at Pozzacchio. It was only 
a flash in the pan, but it gave a chance to the 
Liguria Brigatle to distinguish itself. Nearly 
two and a half years earlier, at the most anxious 
moment of the Austrian ilrive of May, 19lfi, 
the Liguria Brigaile, then newly formed, had 
won great honour by its heroic resistanct^ on 
one of the spurs of ^lonte Pan. At a most 
critical spot, at a most critical hour, it had 
stemmed the advance of the t'iu»my. The 
brigade lield lor elev'cn lerril)lr* tlays, and came 
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back from the Sov(^n Communes before the 
attacks of the Sixth Army. Next to m<»vr? 
was the left wing of the Sixth Army, in Val 
Lagarina. Storm troo|)S and Alpini attac*ked 
the enemy lines which ran across the valley 
rjear Sarravalle and ov’erwhelmcfl the defence. 
The wdiole of the Twenty-ninth Corps supported 
this attack, and the enemy line w'as l)rok<Mi 
from (larda to Zugna Torta. By nine o’clock 
in the evening the Alpini wmm-o in Roverc-'to, 
with other troops hastening after them. Mean- 
while the I1fth Corps had attacked on Pasubio 
and the Borcola Pass, and after overcoming 
the resistance of the enemy’s first line, which 
was very weak, also pushed for Rovereto by 
way of the Vallarsa and Val Teiragnolo. 
I’here was some stiff fighting in the Vallarsa, 


out of battle a mere remnant.'^ Tt wms fitting 
tliat it should win new laurels at the v^ery i nd 
of the long struggle in the sam(‘ region as the 
scene of its first gn*at IV'nt nf arms, })ut across 
the frontier, well into enemy c<)untry. 

On the night of Xov'tMiiber 2 tlie Sev'cnth 
Army also j(.lued the gent*ral foi*ward move- 
ment. Trooi)s attacked Monte Pari, coming 
up from the Ledro basin, an<l d<^sccnded 
upon Riva from tlie west, to join with the left 
of the First Army, which was pushing down 
upon Torbole from Monte Altissimo, the 
northern ridge of Monte Baldo. X(*xt day 
the attack w^cst of Garda became general, 
and progress was very rapid, as it w^as all 
along the line. In the afternoon Trento w'as 
♦ Chapter CX.XXIX. 
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reachfifl by a flying column which advanced 
from Kovcn?to, and late the same evening 
cavalry of the Fourth Anny, which had pushed 
up the Val Sugana from Horgo, also entered 
Trento. One of the goals on which the mind 
of Italy had been set for so long was reached 
at last. 

In the western. Trentino flying columns of 
the Seventh Army lulvanced fr(^m the Stclvio 
and Tonnle passes, while there was a general 
move forward in the Val (liudicaria. The 
trooi)s from the Stclvio came down upon the 
Upper Adige and effectually blocked the way of 
those who wore trying to retreat by this route. 
The Tonalo column, consisting mainly of cavalry 
and Alpini in motor lorries, with some mountain 
artillery, made all speed down the Val Vermiglio 
till they reached Dimaro, and so cut off the 
enemy troops retiring from the Oiudicaria by 
w’ay of Madonna di Campiglio. Those who had 
tried to come back by Vezzano were caught by 
tho advance on Trento. 

Similar scenes were taking place all along 
the front. In the mountains quick-marching 
colunms i)f Italians pushed through the valleys 
and picked up Austrians as they came down 
from their mountain positions. Or, leaving the 
valleys, picked troops pushed direct across tho 
rnomitains by hill paths, and camo down upon 


the slow -moving transport of the enemy and 
cut off guns and men and material. In tho 
plains of tho Veneto and Friuli tho pursuit went 
on, and a flying column of cavalry liastened up 
the valley of theTagliamento towards Pontebba. 
Here and there detachments of tho enemy 
turned at bay and mode resistance, but in most 
cases tho weary, starving men laid down their 
anns without much ado. Prisoners were taken 
in hundreds, in thousands. When the hour 
fixed for the cessation of hostilities struck over 
300,000 prisoners were already counted. When 
all those who liad been cut off by the Italians 
were taken and enumerated tho total figure 
api)roached 700,000. Tliree divisions which 
were cut off in the Tagliamento valley, near 
Gemona, were allowed to pass through Pontebba 
into Austria after being disarmed. The 
Italians had, indeed, far more prisoners than 
they knew what to do with, and the task of 
feeding them imposed a very heavy strain on 
the supply services. Nearly 7,000 guns were 
left in Italian hands. 

W’^hen the conditions to be imposed upon? 
Austria-Hungary had boon agreed upon between 
General Diaz and the Allied representatives at 
Versailles, the terms were i)resented to tho 
Austrian Mission and quickly accep^ied. On 
the morning of November 1 General Badoglio^, 
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Sub-ohiof of tho Italian General Staff, fir8t 
visited Geiaoral von Weber at Villa Giusti. 'I’he 
next day there was a long conversation between 
General Badoglio and the enemy mission, when 
thei general lines of the armistice wcvri^ laid down, 
and on November 3, at fiv'e o’clock in the 
afternoon, General Badoglio, aeeompanied by 
liis staff and a nav'al re|)resentative, an i\ ed at 
Villa Giusti for the final act, tho signature of 
tj^o armistice. The signatures were aflixeii at 
(>.30, and it was agreed that hostilities should 
come to an end tho following <lay, November 4, 
at 3 p.m. 

, When tho liour struck, and fighting ceaseil, 
tho. Italian line ran roughly as follows: — 
Schluderns, Spondinig and Prad in the Val 
\"eno8ta, blocking tho western exit from the 
Gpper Ad,igo ; Male, Clos and tho Mendola Pass, 
in the hills south-west of Bozen ; Salorno in the 
Val d’ Adi go, nearly midway betw'oon I’ronto 
and Bozen ; Ceinbra in Val d’Avisio and thence 
in a curve by Monte Panarotta, above Levico 
in the Val Siigana, to Fiero di Primiero in V'^al 
t 'isrnon ; thence to Cencenigho in Val Cordovole, 
f 'hiapuzza and Domegge in the Val irAmpezzo 
and Upper Piave respectively; thence in a 
curve south of the Upper Tagliamento to 
Tolinozzo and from Tolmezzo up the Val Fella 
to Pontebba ; thence down to the sea in a line 


Ihat nearly followt'd that of tlM» old frontier, 
passing a littl<‘ >\'est of Ga|»oretto and east 
of Cormons to (\*rvignano, AtptiK'ia and 
Grado. Hut, Indore^ tlie hour arrivo<l. before 
oven the signaturi' of the armistice, a more 
distant goal was n‘ached by another route — 
Trieste. 

d’he following account of the Italian landing 
at Trieste and of tJa’s events which immediately 
preceded it was given by a spi'eial corr«*s|>ondfait 
of 'rhe I'irm'Sf who crossed from Vt'iiice to 
'rrieste on November 3, and laialed with tlai 
first troops: — 

“Trieste is at last in Italian hands, ^rhis 
evening at- dusk 1 jandtsl with tlw> lh*rsaglici i,* 
the first trooi)s to reach the city. On the 
harbour front were tlumsaiuls of peopk?, wlai 
gave them a. wild and unforgettable welcome. 
There was not any sort, of opposition ; 
indeed, for severail days the Austrian reyjime 
had been at an end in 'Prieste, <lying in a sort 
of iiuiTiition, without glory, and making no 
fight at all. 

“On October 28 all kinds of rumours were 
circulating of historic events in other parts of 
the Krripire. The EmT)eTor ( 'hark ^s was sajd to 

* Thfj troofw which- cTossirfl ofinHistiul of thn 2n«l 
Bersaglieri Brigwio and ottinr details. A hattulion of 
Borsaglicri and a cjorajjany naval iiuuduiic-giinucr.-i 
began to land at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
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be in flight ; prisoners of war were being 
liberated everywhere ; National Councils were 
being formed ; the Entente Fleet was said to 
have entered Pola after a battle. 

“More inunediato signs of Austria’s dis- 
integration wore not wanting. Disbanded 
soldiers, joining with some of the criminal 
elements, had begun to prowl aboulf the out- 
skirts of the city, and oven made their appear- 
ance at the Punto FrancOy a part of the docks, 
robbing and firing rifles and revolvers. • 

“ On the 29th flags were flying everywhere, 
both the Italian nat ional flag and the flag of the 
Italian Socialist Party. In the afternoon masses 
of yoiing men began to parades the city, bearing 
in front of them a large red, white and green 
banner. They wont through the eliief streets, 
and soon thousands began to join th(?m. Some- 
one hurried off and came back with a band 
playing airs that had been forl)idden for years, 
‘The Bell of San Giusto,* and othiu’ patriotic 
songs of Italian Trieste. 

“ Meanwhile some of the principal personage's 
<)f all pai'ties decided to form a Committee of 
Public Safety. Twelve members of the* Italian 
Nationalist Party, twelve of the Italian Socialist 
l^arty, and four repn^sentatives of the SIa\' 
population took over the govennnent and 
i.ssued a proclamation declaring their intention 
to effect t he separation from Austria of Trieste 
and the country of the littoral. . . , 

“On the afternoon of the 29th deleg ites of 
the Committee went to the palace of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Baron von Fries Skene, 
and declared that tln^y uished to see him. 
Soldiers were on guard in the liall and on tke 
groat stairca.se. 

“ ‘ Who are you ? * asked the officer of the 
guard. ‘ The Committee of Public Safety, come to 
take over the government of the city from tlit^* 
Lieutenant-Governor,’ an.swered the spokesman. 

“The olTicer hesitated a moment, shrugged 
his slujulders, and gave the message to Baron 
von Fries Skene. The latter said he was ready 
to receive the deputation, and they were led 
into one of the upper rooms of the palace. The 
Governor bowed slightly to the spokesman of 
the deputation, who, stepj^ing forward, said it 
was his duty to infomi him that^a Committee 
of Public Safety had been formed and was 
about to take over the government of Trieste. 

“The Governor, who had listened calmly", 
turned to the deputation and saul, * But what 
am I to tlo ? You must let me communicat' 
with Dr, I^mmasch ’ (tlien Premier at Vienria)- 
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TIk; (h^putatioii said tlioy would await tlio* 
rt‘|)ly, and •f, hen left the palace.' 

“ They eamo back before 8 o'clock. Dr. 
Laminasch’s answer having coinc in the int<M*vaI. 
Again they were ushered into the Governor’s 
presence. He said irmiiediatc^ly : * Gentlemen, 

[ shall hand over authority to you.’ He asked 
if they would arrange a safe-conduct for him, 
and the Naval Commander of the Port, who 
wtis present, asked to be included. Both 
showed, if not an obvious, at h?ast an under- 
lying fear of popidar revenge. 

• “ Next morning at 10 o’clock the Governor 

left*his palace quietly in a motor-car and was 
driven off along the Lubiana road. . . . 

“Soon after midday on the 3Jst there began 
a dramatic wireless conversation betwt'on 
Trieste and Venice. ‘To Commander of Fleet 
of Entente,’ came a telegnim out of the blue, 

‘ Committee of Public Safety of Trieste, in view 
of grave state of city, wish to treat with Ent-entc* 
PIcet. Comj^ and meet us off Point Caorle. 
Answer if you have received. We are waiting.’ 
M<nnbers of the Committee were standing round 
I'fioste’s solidary wireless operator as ho sent 
'ff this message, and waited with an anxiety 
that can be imagined as ho listened for an 
: acknowledgment of the message. It came 


lOfficiat phoiocraph, 

MORTAR AND DUG-OUT. 

almost at oncct. ‘All right; (piitc all right.’ 
Then the Coniinitt(*c asked for an answer to be 
given by nim^ in tla* evening, as th(‘y had oidy 
one operator ; and at nine ])nnctually Venice 
sent them a short nu‘ssage saying ; ‘ Vt*ry w(dl ; 
to-morrow' inorning after nine. — Oflicer Com- 
manding Vh'nice.’ 

“ As soon as tluy ha<l this reply three 
dek'gatcs boarded an ex-.Vustrian torpedo-boat 
and left for V’enice. They explained to Admiral 
ISlarzoIo the gn‘at niH'd of 3’riesfe, and he 
promi.se<l to a.ssist them and to give thcan an 
answer on tlu^ morrow. Her(% pei*ha|)s, tlie 
story may be taken ujj from th(> oth«‘r (*nfl. 

“ Tn response to the invitation of the delegates 
it was decided that an expedition shovdd leave 
for 'rrieste. Tn the dark of the early morning 
I went on board a torpedo-boat from a X’enice 
quay. We w<.*re 24 units in all, spread in a long 
line over the st*a, among them all sorts of sliips 
that had been })ressed intr> service by reason of 
the need of hast*'. 

“ Ahead of all the Italian v*)ss*»ls was a 
destroyer, with Geperal Petti tti tli Roreto on 
Ixjanl. The Podesta could not wait for him to 
come ashore, and ha.^teruHl on board from a 
.small boat. ... 

“ All the cordons w'oro broken by the mass 
of people struggling to approach the ships^ 
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Whon t\w General put hi« foot to the ground he 
8aid in a firm voice, ‘ In the name of His Majesty 
the King of Italy I take possession of the city 
of Trieste.’ With difliculty he got into a 
waiting motor-car, which, moving at a walking 
pace, finally reached the Piazza Grande, flanked 
l>y high w’hite palaces on ev’^ery side, and entered 
that of the Lieutenant-Governor. He and all 
the officers and soldiers who disembarked after 
him were cheered and pelted with flowers 
incessantly. Bersaglieri \^ere embraced by rap- 
turous women, who tore the plumes from the 
steel helmets and thrust them in their bosoms. 

“ Stirring speeches followeil at an official 
reception. General Pettitti told the Mayor that 
he had upon him his appointment not only as 
Governor of Trieste but also of Venezia Giulia. 

. . . ‘ Trieste,’ said the General, ‘ has fulfilled its 
aspirations. It is henceforward indissolubly 
united to Italy.’ He then dissolved the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and said that lie desired 
that the Town Council should re-enter into 
possession of those special rights of which it had 
been deprived in May, 1915. 

“ The aspect of tlic city as it facets this evening 
its unknown future is extraordinary. 1’he 
tumultuous mixture of its sli*»eets can hardly be 
described. One watches the scene with a sort 
of stupor, anfl cannot realize that here, before 
one’s eyes, one of the great war aims stands 
gained — that an Kmp*jo has crumbled aw^ay 
hero, and Italy, after throe years of passion, has 
come to her reward.” 

It was on th(' same tlay that Trento and 
Trieste came into Italian hands. The two 
encient Italian cities, whose names, united in a 
single formula, had formed the symbol and the 
war-cry of Irredentism throughout two genera- 


tions, were finally redeemed. Only ten days 
before they had seemed still far off, and though 
their eventual possession had been assured by 
the common victory wdiich showed clearly on 
the horizon, few, perhaps none, would have 
dared to predict their o(;cupation by Italian 
arms before active hostilities came to an end. 
But the offensive on the Middle Piave liad 
dealt the final, irresistible blow^ to the worn-out, 
tottering Empire of the Habsburgs. The 
Imperial Army hatl hold out to thtf last, an<J 
till the day was irretrievably lost the trooj)s 
of the Monarchy fouglit stubbornly and 
courageously. But when they were beaten the 
Armies of the Monarchy crumbled a%vay as the 
civil power had done before them. 

Before th(* hour came for the arms of the 
Monarchy to be laid dow'ii in acknowledgment 
of unconditional surrender, another centre »f 
Italian hopes w'as occupied by a handful of 
Italian troops. At 2.30 |).m. on November 4 
an Italian torpedo-boat entered the little port 
of Zara, the administrative centre of Dalmatia* 
under the Austrian r^'jime, and landtHi a patrol 
of infantry. As they landed the Italian flag 
w^as rim up over the Palazzo Municipale, 
replacing the Yugoslav flag wdiich had been 
flow'll by order of the local Yugoslav representa- 
tives recently appointed by the central Yugoslav 
administration at Spalato, itself acting under 
directions from the Y ugoslav Council, which had 
formed itself into a Government at Zagreb 
(Agrain). As the torpe<lo-boat drew near the 
quay those on l)f)ard saw' a very moving sight. 
The crow'd which harl gathered to welcome the 
first Itali.an troops to this faithful stronghold of 
italmnitd fell on their knees. Alone of all the 
Dalmatian towns, Zai’a had been able to presefve 
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ii.:s Italian majority. At lon^th its fidelity was 
I r warded. 

The conditions of tho armistice, which came 
into force at three o’clock on tho afternoon of 
November 4, were as follows : — 

^ I Military Clauses. 

1. The immediate cessation of hostilities by 
hind, sea, and air. 

, 2. Total demobilization of the Aiistro-Hun- 
garfan Army, and immediate withdrawal of 
all Austro -Hungarian forces operating on tlie 
front from the North Sea to Switzerland. 


it will folltnv the crest of the Rluu^tian Alps up 
to the sources of the Adige and tho Eisack, 
passing by the Reschen and Brenner ptvsses and 
the Oetztal and Zillerfal Alps ; the line thence 
turns south, crossing Mount Toblach (pre- 
suinably the Tolilacher Feld) and meeting tho 
present frontier of the Carnic Alps. It follows this 
frontier up to Mount I’arvis (?), and after Mount 
larvis the waterslied of t he .Tulian Alps by the 
Predil P^iss, Mount Manhart, the Tricorno* 
(friglav'), and the passes of Podbrdo, Pod Ian - 
iscain, and Idria. From this point tho lino 
turns south-(»ast. towards the Schneeberg,. 



* • [Italian Naval () filial. 

TRIHSTF/S WELCOME TO THE ITALIANS. 

The photograph was taken from the deck of the Italian destroyer, the fore part of which is seen on the rij^ht. 

Within Austro-Hungarian territory, limited i^xcluding the wliole basin of tlH» Sav(^ and its 

as in Clause 3 below, there shall only be main- tributaries ; from the Schnc(*berg it goes down 

tained as an organized military force a msxi- towards the coast in sutdi a way as to include 

mum of 20 Divisions, reduced to pre-war iknico Castua, Alattuglia and Volosca in the m^acuatiMl 

effective. Half the Divisional, Corps, anti territories. 

Anny artillery and equipment shall be collectetl It will also follow the administrative limits 

at points to be indicated by tho Allies and of the present province of Dalmatia, including 

United States of America for delivery to them» to tho noi’tli Liearica arid Trivania (Lissarika 

beginning with all such inatorial as exists in the and Tribanje), and to l lw? south territory limitcHl 

territories to be evacuated by the Austro- by a lino frorn the i^oast at ( ’ape Planka to the 

Mungarian^^forcos*. watersherl eastwai-ds so as to include in tla^ 

3. Evacuation of all territories invaded by evaciiutod area all tla^ valh^ys and watiM-rrourses 

Austria-Hungary since the beginning of war. running towards Stdienico— namely tin? Cikola, 

Withdrawal within such periods as shall be Kerka, Butisnica, and their tributar i(?s. It vdll 

determined by tho Commander- in-Chief of the also include all tlie islands in the north and west 

Allied forces on each front of the Austro-Hun- of Dalmatia, from I’remuda Selve, Ulbo, Skerda, 

garian Armies behind a line fixed ns follows Maon, Pago and Punttulura in the north down 

From f iz Urpbrail to the noHh of the Stelvio to Meleda in tho south, embracing Sant’ Andrea, 
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Biisi, Lis8a, Losina, Torcola, Curzola, Cazza and 
Lag 08 ta, as well as the neighbouring rocks and 
islets and I’elagosa, but without the islands of 
Grande and Piceola Zirona, Bua, Solta, and 
ih'azza. 

All territories tlms evacuated will be occupied 
by the troops ot the Allies and of the United 
States of America. 

All military and railway equipment of all 
kinds (including coal), belonging to or within 
those territories, to be left in sihu and 
suiTendered to the Allies according to special 
orders given by the ('ommandors-in-Chief of the 
forces of the Associated Powers on the different 
fronts. No now destruction, pillage, or requisi- 
tion to bo done by enemy troops in the tcu’ritorios 
to ho evacuated by them and occupied by the 
forces of the Associated Powers. 

4. The Allies shall have the right of free 
movement over all road and rail and waterways 
in A lustro -Hungarian tci/ritory and of the use of 
the necessary Austrian and Hungarian means 
of transportation. I'he Armies of the Associated 
Powers shall occupy sucli strategic points in 
Austria-Hungary at such times as they may 
deem necessary to enable them to conduct 
military operations or to maintain order. They 
shall have the riglit of requisition (.)n payment 
for the troops of the Asso(M*at/ed Pow< rs 
wherever they may be. 

5. Complete evacuation of all German troo|)s 
within 15 <lays, not only from the Italian and 


Balkan fronts, but from ail Austro-Hungarian 
territory. 

Intorninent of all German troops which have 
not loft Austria-Hungary witliin that date. 

G. The administration ot the evacuated 
territories of Austria-Hungary will be entrusted 
to the local authorities under the cont^ of the 
Allied and Associated Armies of Occupation. 

7. The immediate repatriation without reci- 
procity of all Allied prisoners of war and interned 
subjects, and of civil populations evaoiialecl 
from their homos, on conditions to be laid down 
by the Commanders -in -Chief of the forces of 
the Associated Powers on the various fronts. 

8. Sick and wounded who cannot be removed 
from evacuated territory will be cared for by 
Austro-Hungarian personnel, who will be left 
on the spot with the medical material required. 

If. Naval Condittons. 

1. Immecliate cessation of all hostilities at 
sea, and definite information to be given as to 
the location and movements of all Austro- 
Himgai'ian ships. 

Notification to bo made to neutrals that 
freedom of navigation in all territorial waters 
is given to the naval and mercantile niarmt*.-' 
of the Allied and Associated Powers, all 
questions of neutrality being w^aived. 

2. Surrender to the Allies and United States 
of America of 15 Austro-Hungarian submarines, 
c,>mpleted between the years 1910 and 1918, and 
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of all (lorman siibinarinea whioh are in or may 
IwM'oaftor oiitor Austro-Hungarian torritorial 
waters. All other Austro-Hungarian submarines 
to be paid otY and completely disarmed, and to 
n'lnain under the supervision of tlie Allies and 
thn United States of America 

3. vSurrender to the Alliens and United States 
of America, with their complete armament and 
equipment, of ; — 

Throe battleshi[)s, 

Thrt?e light cruisers, 

Nine destroyers, 

T wel ve torpedo -boa ts. 

One minelayer, 

Six Danube monitors, 

to be designated by the Allies and the United 
slates of America. All other surface warships 
(including river craft) are to be concentrated in 
A \istro -Hungarian naval bases to be designated 
liy the Allies and the United States of America, 
and are to be paid off and completely disarmed 
and placed under the supersdsioii of the. Allies 
and United States of America. 

4. Freedom of navigation to all warships and 
merchant ships of the Allied and Associated 
I’owers to be given in the Adriatic and up the 
Hiver Danube and its tributaries in the terri- 
ttirial waters and territory of Austria-Hungary. 

The Allied and Associated Fowers shall have 
the right to s^/’eep up all minefields and obstruc- 
tions, and the positions of these aie to be 
ind^ated. 

In order to ensure the freedom of navigation 
on the Danube^ the Allies and the United States 
of America shall be empowered to occupy or to 
dismantle all fortifications or defence works. 


5. 'Phe existing blockade c'cmditions set up l>y 
the Allied and Assoeiated I\)\\ers are to remain 
uiichangt'd, and all Austro- Hungai ijui mercliant 
vessels found at sea. are to remain liable tt> 
capture, save exceptions wliieh may be mad<‘ 
by a (Vimmission nominated by the Allies an<l 
Unite<l S^at(^s of America. 

0. All naval aircraft are to be eo»HM*ntrat('d 
and immobilized in Austro-Hungarian bases to 
be designated by the Allies and Uniteil States of 
America. 

7. Kvaeuatioii of all the Ttalian coasts and of 
all ports occupilMi hy Austria-H ungajy outsid(> 
their national territory, and the ahandonment 
of all floating craft , naval inati'rials, equipment, 
and materials for inland nav'igaiion of all kinds. 

8. Occupation by the Allies and the Unit»'d 
Stat(*s of America of the land and sea fortifica- 
tions and the islands vvhi<'h form the ihdenees 
and of the <lockyards ami arsenal at Pola. 

9. All merchant vt^ssels held i>y Austria- 
Hungary b(donging to the Allied and Associated 
J’owfa’s to be returned. 

10. No destruction of ships or of materials te 
be permitt(?d bt^fore evacuation, surremler or 
restoration. 

1 1. All naval and m(*reantile marine prisomn-s 
of war of the Allied and Associated Powers in 
Austro-Hungarian hatids to be returned without 
reciprocity. 

The term.s of the armistice were the natural 
.sequel to the crushing defeat which had brought 
it about. It is chuir that Austria-Hungary was 
on the point of giving up the game when 
General Diaz attacked, but the conditions on 
which she w£W preparing to retire were very 
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(lifforont from those which wore finally imposed. 
Italy won a crushing victory, and as a rosuit 
the Allies w(^ro able to impose upon the repre- 
sentatives of tlie broken Monarchy conditions 
wliich not only left the Habsburg larnls at the 
mercy of the victors, but opened new routes for 
attack upon (Germany if the war shouhl con. 



ITALIAN ARMOURED CAR. 

tiiiue. The victory of Vittorio Veneto ha<l 
far-reac)uiig results, but the breakdow’U of the 
eiM^my was so dramatically sudden and complete 
that the «>lYort which brought it about was 
underc^stirnated both at the time and afterwards. 
It was no wonder tliat this should happen. '^Phe 
hist week of 0(*tobcr and the first fortnight of 
November made up a p<^riod so crammed with 
great events that it was almost impossible for 
the nund to grasp them. And each nation 
naturally fixed its attention on the triumphs 
which touched it most closely. One fact which 
was not generally af)[)reciatt^d was that the 
price paid for t he final victory over the Armies 
of the Monarchy was not light, though it did 
not (;om]>ard with the very heavy toll of dead 
and wounded which liad marked the other 
grt>at battles on tiu* Italian front. The Italian 
losses in killed, wounded and missing were oyer 
:]:ht)00, whih’ the casualtif^s of the British troops 
were some 2,000. By far the heaviest los.ses 


were sustained by the Fourth Army in the 
( Jrappa sector, whose casualty list totalled over 

20.000. Next came the Tenth Army, which 
hatl some 5,000 casualties, including those of 
the British Fourtc?enth C^^rps (close upon 2,000). 
The Eighth Army casualties were well over 

4.000, those of the Twelfth Army ab(^ 2,400. 
The losses in the Third and Sixth Armies were 
slight, loss than a thousand in each case, while 
those of the otla^r Armies and the cavalry wew 3 
negligible*. 

The casualty list is sufficient indication that 
the troops of the falling Empire began by put- 
ting up a stout resistance. If tlw^y had been 
better handled the jn-ice of victory would have 
been lieavitT still, and there was a moment 
when the result of the battle seemed to hang 
in the balance, when the flooded river held up 
the right wing of the Eighth Army, and 
threatemed to thwart the movement wdiich 
was the centre point of the Italian plan. The 
brilliant advance of the Tenth Army could hav'C 
brought about no more than a local success, 
and one wdiieh it might have been difficult to 
maintain, if the push through Conegliano upon 
Vittorio had beem further held up. The advance 
ujDon \’’aldobbiadeno and that in thd Semaglia 
plain w^ere equally dependent for their full 
result upon this push. The difficulty was 
overcome by Gcaieral Caviglia’s j)rompt dis- 
patcdi of the XVIIIth Corps to attack north- 
ward from the Tenth Arrr)y bridgehead, and 
by the quickness and decision with wliich 
General Basso carried out this attack under 
Lord Cavan’s orders. This movem(ait ea.s(\jl 
the whole situation at once, and enabled the 
general plan to be accomplished successfully. 
The enemy was fairly outmanccuvred and out- 
fought. His guns and reserves were in the* 
wrong place. The gallant attacks and heavy 
saerifiees of the Italian Fourth Army were not 
in vain, for their stubborn fighting kept the 
way clear for the movement farther south, 
wliile the splendid advance of the Tenth Aimy 
prevented the reserves in the southern part of 
the plain from being brought up to the danger 
point. 

Some of those latter reserves, moroov^er, 
had little stomach for the fight. They had 
been more affectexl than the comparatively 
isolated troops in the mountains by the nWs 
of the political breakdown of the Monarchy. 
While the troops in line were still held up to 
the mark by the okl discipline, some of thoio 
in reserve had already begun^to show signs of 
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tho dissolution that followed so quickly upon 
defeat. To sum up, the troops of the Monarchy 
fought stoutly to begin with, especially in those 
sectors which had been regarded as most 


critical atid whore the best divisions laid con- 
sequently Ikmmi placed. But thent^ was no 
reservfl^^jf moral, citlan* among the iroeps or in 
tho commands, siifhcient to luing al)o\it a 
recovery that would havt^ limited (k'feat and 
averted disaster. 

9 

It was a wonderful achiovem<>nt, (his \ ictorv, 
cro\^Tiing and complete, that- was won a year 


but essentially intact. The struggle of the 
subject races would hav(' bt^en for an autonomy 
un<ler the Habsburg (_’rown. If the Southern 
Slavs hatl attained union, it would probably 
have been wit hin tla> Kmpirt' wliich loosed war 
upon the world by its deti'rminaiion to crush 
the Kingdom of Serbia. 

It was the resistance of Italian arms, the 
staying power of the Italian troops and the 
Italian people, that assured the chance to the 
subject races to <ieveloj) their programme of 
|)olitical disru))tion. 'TIk' ehaoci' was taken, 
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after the great disast<M* of Caporetto. It was 
not. Italy’s greatest victory. 'To th(»s(' who 
followetl the deeds of her Armies, mont h aft(‘r 
, month and year after y</ar, her greatest victory 
was the long struggle ami successful n*sist«incf! 
between Asiago and tlu^ J’iave that follovv»Ml 
the mournfvd retreat. But that great triuiq)li 
ov(>r despair, which will always be vi\ id in t la> 
memories of those who w-itnessed its tragic 
circumstances, seemed at the time to luv\r» only 
a negative result. The san.e is true in a lessta* 
flegree of the Piave l)a(.tle six months later, 
when the offensive power of th(^ Austrians was 
broken for ever. Yet these w<*re the necessary 
steps to tho victorious battle wliicli brought 
do^n the Empire of tho Habsburgs to utter 
I’ll in. But for the successful defence in the 
mountains and on tho Piave, the political 
fabric of tlio Monarchy would haxe remained 
— tinkered, ••repaired and alter^fd, no doubt. 


and the summer and aut.umu of I ‘.MS saw a 
gradual failiuv. of the central (lovernment- of 
the Kmpire to copt^ with the \arious national 
movements. Czechs, N'ligoslaxs and J^des, all 
promainced their will. On October ‘J repn^- 
sentatives of these subject nat ionalitit's <leclarerl 
openly that the offer of “autonomy made by 
Baron llussari'k cana^ tno late. 'J’lie jjeopics 
would decudo feu* themseK'cs. 

All through OctolxM* t in? news showed that- t he 
Monarchy was breaking up, and it- was clear 
that the end could not be far otT when Hungary 
shoxved a tendency to break nw»iy from her 
partner in the iniquitous Dual System. But 
it was not until bat tle was joiruMl on the J’iave 
and in the Tnountains that the final craerk cairie. 
While the sokliers of the M*>narcliy w'<u*e still 
fighting stubbornly the civil Government melted 
axvay. liovolution, whicrh had been working 
feist, in secret, or only lialf in sight, came out 
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into open day. Not only did the subject races 
^?rasp their fate. Austria and Hungary them- 
selves rose against the Emperor, and republics 
were proclaimed. While the Army still resisted, 
dissolution overtook the Navy. At Pola the 
sailors rose against their oflicei's, headed by 
Croatian offarei’s acting under the orders of the 
Yugoslav National Council at Agrani, and the 
(lying Government of the Monarchy solemnly 
hantled over the Fleet, a considerable part of 
which was already out of their control, to the 
newly constituted Southern Slav authority. 
Yhe. crews were largely out of hand, and there 
was a riot of looting and destruction — w much 
so, that when the Italians subsequently entered 
Pola and th<^ othc'r })orts v(U’y few of t he \'essels 
lately belonging to Austria-liungary were in a 
condition to put to s( a. And there was no 
one to take t hem, for the greater part of their 
crews deserted in the gem'ral confusion and 
made for their homes where v’cr they could. 


Immediately after the fleet had been handed 
over to the Yugoslavs an incident took place 
which had the unfortunate effect of exasperat- 
ing the already unsatisfactory relations between 
Italians and Southern Slavs. On the afternoon 
of October ;U two Italian naval officers left 
Venice with the object of entering the^^rbour 
of Pola and blowing up an Austrian battleshi}). 
Shortly afterwards the news came from Pola by 
wireless that the fleet was in possession of the^ 
Slavs and would be handed over to the Entente, 
but it was too late to stop the enterprise. The 
two adventurers succeeded in entering I’ola 
harbour under cover of darkness, and towards 
dawn they blew up the battleship Viribus 
I’^nitis, which was conimandeil by the senior 
Yugoslav offietT, Caj)!. Vukotitch, who had 
taken over the .shi[)s in the name of the National 
Council. It was a daring exploit, but it had an 
unfortunate effect, and thf^ Italians were 
bitterly criticized for an unavoidable mistake. 
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FRENCH CAMPAIGN IN 1918. 

The Front at the recjinning of 1918 The March Offensive Coi gh s Position -'Phe 
pRENcm Intervene— D omiLE (Jerman Offensive in April- Mav Offensive on the Chemin 
DE s Dames— French Retreat to the Marne - Ji ne Offensive North ci- Oise The Frenihi 
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OF Athjcst 8 Fueni’h Attack Sm th of Oise on Acoi st IS Ai.lies Adv ance North of 
Oise And Mani.in Again Hetween Oise and AisneMnd of the St. Mihiel Salient - 
First Phase of Vktory Offensive: (ioi.RvuD, Pershinu and HEKiiiELor from Mecseto 
N'esle — Manoin from VTcsle to Oise—Laon Delivered French and British North of 
Oise - Second Phase : Oeneral Advance from Octoher 17 to Oi toheh 90 Third IMiame: 
Nov EM HER 1 to THE ARMISTICE. 


I X this cluiiitcr* t ho general rev// of |he 
euiiipuigMs of the Freneli Annies on the 
^V^est^rn Front will be brought to a close 
with a survey of the events of 1018, the 
I renieiidoiis climax of the 40 months of patient 
heroism from 1014 t(^ 1017, briefly (k»serihe<l 
ill Chapter CCXCll 1. The not result of the cam - 
pflign of 1917 was that the Ypres salient had 
been slightly extendial (the greatest depth of 
the advance, imncMliately in front of Ypres, 
was live miles) along the 20-mile front hetAV'oen 
Dixmiidc? and Messines, and that between 
hcMis and Berry an Bac the Allies had made 
an advance 30 miles de(»p in the centre at 
St. Quentin, on a front of about a hundred. 
Over the rest of the front the positions of the 
opposing armies were almost idiaitically the 
.same as in the middle of November in the first 
y(*ar of the war The Hermans still held the 
ma.ssif of Laon, the jirincipal bastion oithor for 
attack or defence of their whole position on 
the western •front, and, on the 6ther hand, 
Ypres and Verdun were still in the hands of the 
Knglish and the French. In the language of 

* '(’he record of Fruiirh acluoveinent given in this 
t’haptor and chapter CXiJXLIlI. is based on French 
'•ffieial papers and the comprehensive Chronologte de In 
pxi Misled by Berger-Lovrault (Paris and Nancy). 
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sport it was auyouc's game. 'rin> (pR^stion 
WHS who would start tin* hall rolling when time 
was called with tin* return of Spring, tlio 
prnhahility being that tin* Hermans must 
strike first, siueo finw ('ould not affoni to wait 
till the Allies W(to n*inforced by the arrival of 
the Ameriean l(*gions. 

On liroad lines tin* eases of Yprevs, the I. ami 
massif and V'erduii \vt*re strongly eharact eristic 
of the main diftcrenee hrtween the strategy 
of the Alliivs and the enemy. O'lirongh the 
whole war the Laon massif was nnv(*r directly 
attaeked by the Frciieh, wlu*n*a.s tin* H<*rmans 
expended an immense amount of their energy 
ill repeated attem|)ts to tak<* Y[)re.s and N'erdiin 
by frontal assaults. Till nothing was left for 
them hut retreat they never finally abandoned 
this policy of the direct olijective, partly 
bt^eau.se time was for them of vital inqiortanee, 
and partly h<‘canse they had, if possible, to 
justify in the eyes of the Herman nation, the 
aggressive part which they played in the war 
by victories of sentimental as well as military 
value. Nancy, Baris, Yfirw, ami the Channel 
Ports in 1914, Verdun in 191(5, and Baris again 
in 1918, were for tla in almost as much iflealiziMl 
symbols of victory as n'al military objectives. 
As an inspiration and impulse to further effort 
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A FRENCH NAVAL GUN ON THE 
OISE FRONT, 


thoy had to bo kopt boforo tbo oyos of army and 
poopJo by diroct anri uiimistakablo attacks, 
the fallni'6 of whi(di was one of the chief causes 
of the (fOrinan defeat. Allies, on the 

other hand, ospocially after they had stt to 
work to attack in earnest and i»i effect ive 
combination, after Focti ha<l been appointed 
to the sui)ivine coinniand, (consistently followed 
the policy of striking right and left of <'ach 
given objective, on small as well as on big 
fronts, theivby time after time creating central 
salients from wliicli the enemy was obliged to 
withdraw. 

'Jdiat, however, was not till later. At the 
beginning of the fifth y(?ar of the war our 
armies were still acting on the dc^fensivc', waiting 
for th(< expeeded attack. In February thc' 
British had taken over part of tlie French front, 
extending their right south of St. Quentin as 
far as Barisis, a few miles south of La Feres 
on the Oise, on the west edge of the Laon massif. 
When the great German offensives began, the; 
British were holding about a hundred mile.s 
of the total front, the Belgians twenty-five and 
the French the remaining two hundred and 
seventy-five. It was, however, practically 
certain that the f)low would bo delivered on 


one of the two sides of thta obtuse angle Veixlun • 
Barisis-Nieuport, and on this sector the BritisJi 
and Belgians held a hundred and twenty-five 
miles north of Barisis to the sea, and the French 
almost exactly the same length of front from 
Barisis to V^erdun. The Germans had the 
advantage of the interior linos of coimnunica 
tions from which they could rapidly n^’c troops 
to any part of this front by the railway systems 
centreing round Bru8.sols and Mons in Belgium 
and Ilirson and Mezicres north of the ArdGnn?l.s. 
Some of the French staff believed that the main 
thrust was to be on the Cliampagne front, 
between Barisis and Verdun. But the general 
opinion of both French and British staffs was 
that the enemy would strike exactly when and 
where they did, on the line between liarisis 
and Arras. 

As regards time and place, therefore, the 
Allies w(?re ready foi* the attack. VVliat thty 
were not prepared for was the overwhelming 
numerical superioiity of the forces which th(' 
(MK^my, by an extremely clever and elaborate 
system of night marches and swift and secret 
transport, had concentrated almost at the last 
moment on the front held by the armies of 
Gough and Byng. 

Although this is the story not of the Jb*itisli 
but of the French Armies, a few details must he 
r(H.*alletl here of the opening phase of the 
offensive. The front of the atta(;k was about 
55 miles long, froTu the 8car2)e, a few miles 
cast of Arras, to La Fere on the Oise, and 
was divided into three equal parts by the 
Bapaume-Cambrai road and the river Omignon, 
which runs into the Somme eight miles south ftf 
P(a*onne. From north to south these three 
s(*.ctions wer(^ o(!(*upied by th(' armies of von 
Below, voii der Marwitz and von Hu tier. By 
the eve of the attack 75 fresh div^isions^ 
had b(3en brought up to reinforce the 15 
originally posted bet\veen the Scarpe and the 
Oise, and of the whole 9^ (about half the 
total Gemian force on the west front) from 
49 to 50 were placed in the fii-st line. They 
had gone through a coui*sc of intensive training 
in the tactics employed and rehearsed by von 
Hutier in his attiick on Higa at the end of the 
previous August, the main featui'es of wliicli 
were a short preliminary bombardment of 
intense severity chiefly with gas shells^ a 
continuous advance, without any pause after 
the first attack, of successive weaves of troops 
in mass formation which passed each oilier 
as thoy came up, each battalion and division 
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being echeloned in depth, and a heavy boin- 
l)ardment up to two thousand yards range of 
our positions and the ground beliind them by 
the light field gims and light and heavy mi/irn- 
werfers and machine-guns, which moved forward 
with the infantry in unprecedentedly large 
numb|ji-s. On the first day the brunt of the 


was upon them almost tefore they knew tliaf 
it had started, and, by the evening, though they 
fought with fine courage an«l inflicted heavy 
losses on the close ranks of the assailants, they 
were driven biiok to the f?ro7.at <*aiial (wliich 
runs from the Oise canal near Tergnier to the 
Sojnme, near Ham) an average flistance of six 
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attack f(dl on Gough’s army, south of the 
Omignon and St, Quentin. The eiglit divisions 
in his front* line, far too slight a force for the 
length of front which they were called upon 
to^ defend, were hopelessly outnunibercMi, they 
liad not liad enough time to make strong 
positions of the rather slight entreindiments 
which they had taken over from the French, 
the momin|g fog was so thick that the attack 


miles from their oiigiiuil front, l.*a' ing behind 
thtni a large n umber of d( a<l and prisonei-s. 

It was at this f)oint that the Frenc*h int<?r* 
veiled to come to their assistance, es wc* should 
have <ione for them if the p<jsitions had bfM:»n 
reversed. Though scuiie of their staff still 
thought that the Oisc-Sonuiie attack might 
bo a feint, and that th<j real Gennan effort was 
to bo made on the Champagne front, every- 

207—2 
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thing was done that could be don© to moot the 
©inorgency of th© moment. On the 22tid 
three divisions from south of the Oise were 
piish(id up to th(^ Crozat canal between 'J’ergnier 
and St. Simon ; on tlie 2.*Jrd, fighting hard all 
the time. th(‘y f(*ll back with the retreating 
Hritisli to the north of Chauny ; the next day, 
abandoning (’haiiny, to Guiscard, and the next 
to Koyori, nearly 20 miles down the Oise 
from the point where tlu*- axttaek started fiv^e 
days Ijcfore at La Fere. On the 2f)th they 
again retirr^d a mile behind Xoyon to Mont 
Renaud, a little rounded hill wdiich from that 
moment was lu^ld by prodigies of valour as the 
pivot of the line on the Oise. Last of Mont 
Rtaiaud to the edge of the Laon nnassif between 
La Fen? and Rarisis the French still held the 
south side of th<? river. On the other side the 
front swung back behind J^assigny and the 
Divetto in a straight line ruf\ning almost due 
west to tlu3 south Montdidier, 20 miles to 
the left. 

In the meantime, while these particular 
divisions were trying to stem the attack along 
the north bank of the Oise, of lun* French troops 
had be(ui rushed up across the*ir rear, battalion 
by battalion, to the front north of the line 
between Mont Renaud and Montdidier. The 


shattered remains of Gough-s army were 
retiring north-west in the direction of Amiens, 
and the danger was that as they fell back* a 
gap might be opened between them and the 
French on their right, tlirough which von 
Hutier would be able to drive a wedge separat- 
ing the two armies. One or two sm^ gaps 
actually were made, but in each (‘as© tney were 
filled mcwtly by J^Verich cavalry before the 
attack could press home its advantage, and 
Frerjch and British together managed as they* 
retreatefl to present a continuous front to the 
enemy, till on tlw? 31st they occupied a position 
in front of Anueris, a little way boliind the line 
from Montdidier, through Albert to the Scarp© 
oast of Arras. From this front no efforts of 
the enemy were afterwards able to dislodge 
them. Th© s(?ctor iield by the French began 
just north of Moreuil, halfway between Mont- 
didier ancl the Somme, and ran in a shallow 
curve round Montdidier eastwards to Mont 
Renaud, No praise can bo too high for the 
f)art which t h(3ir troops ha<l played in the battle. 
The caN'alry fought for once as real cavalrymen, 
and the infantry hurried up to the front in 
motor lorries, unit by unit, without waiting 
for their su|)|)ly trains or their guns, and with 
hardly any rifle ammunition beyond what they 
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[French official photograph. 

FRENCH INFANTRY RETURNING AFTER BEING RELIEVED. 


in thoir ponches, plung(Mi straight into 
action the monient they reached the field. 
Each d<\y and almost every hour it was a 
question of touch and go. Near Montdidier 
one of the French army-coinnmnders arrived 
at the front before his troops had come up, 
and an ofTicer* of Iiis staff, ^?oing forwaref to 
prospect, was captureci by an enemy patrol. 
From the papers wliich he carried the German 
general concluded that t here was a strong French 
force behind him, and that tliere was llKui'foie 
no immediate necessity to press the attack. 
Tt never for a Tnoinent occiirri’d to him that 
the French general could be there without his 
army, and with sublime unconsciousiie.ss of 
what he was doing lie threw away the oppor- 
tunity which fate had placiMl in liis haicF. 
When he did attack the anriy was tliere to 
stop him, and the situation was saved. By 
the eleventh day of the offensivts French ami 
Britisli bt’tweon them had slopped the gap 
and barred the way to Amiens, and at the 
same time, on the south side of the salient 
tile French had firmly held the line of the 
Oise againsf all atbicks, and on the .slopes of 
^lont Renaud had shut the door of the corridor 
leading to Paris in the enemy’s faci?. 

As the result of the March fighting, which 
the French the Battle of Spring, the Gormans 
had regained the whole of the ground which 
they gave jip in their retreat yf the previous 


spring and about a third as much again. But 
though that in itself was a great achievement, 
the victory was d(»arly bought, and becausi* of 
the threefold failure to ri*ach .Amiens, to dixide 
the French and Brit ish Armii*s, »,m| to open the 
way to Paris, was only a partial success. 
.Aloreoxer, it clincluvl the qufstion of flu^ 
supreme command. On the third day of the 
battle the (tornuins starthsl the world by 
proflucing a gun which, from the woods near 
Jhirisis, was able to drop sh<»IIs in Paris, 70 
mill's away. Just a wei k lat<‘i* th«^ French and 
the Allii*s wenl onc> liettcr. They produced 
not a gun but a man. The gun had no effect 
on the peo[)Ie of Paris, except, if possible, to 
stiffen them in their determination to light on 
till the victory was won. The man. guiding 
and using and depending on the whole- heart eii 
and loyal coopca’ation of the Allied forcf«s 
under his command, was destined to win the 
war. 

At present, however, the initintixe vvas still 
in the hands of the enemy. All through Ajiril, 
after a few days t-o rest and reorganize their 
armies, they carrii'd on a doiibk^ attack against 
the Allies, oim on the Lys against the British, 
ox'^er a 20-mile front betxx-ef*n Ypres and I..a 
Baasce, the other in front of Amiens, north and 
south of the Luce, against British and French. 
In the first part of the battle of the Lys, 
from the 9th to the irth, the French took 
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ARTILLERY HORSES WAITING BEHIND THE GUNS. 


no part, but from tho Ifith to tin* 27tb, 
whon tho Viattlo two or threo of 

fh('ir divisions fought sido by side with our 
m(Mi ill tho district of tho Monts between 
Maillcul an<l Vpros, wh(‘r(> on tho 25th one of 
tboir rogiinoiits after a niagriific(*nt resistance- 
was only driven off Mont Kemmol tiy tho 
combined efforts of throe (h'rman divisions. 

Ifut the real sphei-e of tho Fron<*h ojierations 
in Ajiril was south of tho Somme, whi'ie they 
and tho British together stoppini tho t-hrnst of 
the Gormans t(»wards Amitms, just as in tho 
Iiattlo of till' Lys they lia-d linally chocked the 
attempt to r(*ach Bethuno and Hazebrouck 
on tho 27t h, by which tirni', since tlie beginning 
of tho offonsivt^ on March 21, tho enemy liad 
nsetl 125 of their ilivisions, or throe -quarters 
of thcMr available? force. Tho lirst attack on 
tho French positions in front of Amiens camo , 
on April 4, on a 10-milc^ front from Cantigny 
to Hangard, close to tho Juni'tion of tho laice 
and tla^ Avre, half way between Montdidior 
and Amiens. Fiftei'ii (lennan divisions, seven 
of which wore fresh, took part in tho attack, 
and fit the same time 10 divisions attacked 
the British in front of Villoi's-Brotonnoux on 
thi* north sido of tho laico on their loft. Both 
att-a.cks realizinl a small advance of about a 
mile and a half, but the attempt to break the 
liaison between the two armies anil to cut the 


stretch of the Arnions-Clermont line which 
runs south from Amiens up the vallqy of the 
Noye was completely foiled. 

By tho middle of April this part of the 
Allied line, from Albert south-west I’ound th«' 
Villors-Bretonnoux plateau, across tho laice at 
Hangard and from there by Gastel on the 
Avre down to Gj'is\^esnes, five miles north-west 
of Montdidior, where it joined tlie liiu^ of 
March .31, was staliilizcd : it was ready for the 
further and extra pressure sure to be brought 
to bear against it. as the s«v*tor where the 
British right and French left met. On the 15th 
the French anticipated the expeeb'd (lorman 
thrust by thomsolves attacking on a six-mile 
front betw'con tho laico and (Irisvesnes, and 
made a small but useful advance. Four days 
later tho enemy tried without suciress to take 
Hangard, just north of tho Luce, and also 
struck at tho liaison of the two armies right 
and left of tho Luce between VTIlers-Bretonnfmx 
and RouvtoI, and then followed up tlioso 
preliminary efforts by a particularly determined 
attack north of the river, w’hon tfiey concon- 
tratoii 12 divisions on a front of only four miles. 
Although, however, they managed to advance 
about a mile and to take Villers-Bretonnoux 
they lost it again to the British two days later, 
and after that reverse attempted no furthei 
.serious attacks^ , 
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The fighting all through April had been very 
severe. Hangard, for instance, a position of 
great importance to the enemy for their 
wishod-for advance on Amiens because it 
controlled the line of the Luce, was four times 
taken and retaken between March 31 and 
April 13. But every day made it clearer that, 
the enemy’s offensive powei*s were losing their 
sting, and bj^' the end of the month, though 
they were still only eight miles from Amiens, 
the attack on the Luce, like that on the Lys, 


hod con\e to a standstill. The crisis was past, 
Amiens was saved, and the most trying atul 
anxioiLs time that the Allies had known since 
the retreat from Moiis was at an end. 

During nearly the whole of May there uas a 
)>rolonged ])ause of n>st and preparation. 
Both sides werc^ worn out liy their pnxligious 
exertions. Amiens was constant ly shelleil, 
Paris was shelled and bombed, and there was a 
good deal t»f artillery activity in tht^ sectors 
between Ypres anal La Bassee and the Somme 
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GERMANS DEPORTING THE CHURCH BELLS OF A FRENCH VILLAGE. 


Hiid tho Ois(\ Hut of infantry attacks them 
weni> none, for all tliree armies were nursing 
their wounds and getting ready for another 
struggle. Along the whole front there was an 
eerie hush between the two storms, the storm 
that had been and th(» storm that w'as bound 
to come. Once again it was the Germans who 
were expected to arnl did attack, Foch could 
afford to w’^ait, but tht^y could not. 'Fhe 
Americans were coming over at the rate of 
50,000 a wm^k, mostly in British ships, and 
later on these number’s were greatly increased. 
On the other hand the numbor of Gennari 
divisions on the eastern fi’ont liad been reduced 
to 34, so that tliey now' had a total of 200 
available for use against the Allies on the w’est. 
Of these about 80 W’ei*e being })ut through a 
i*on]*se of intensivt^ training, in reatliness for 
the iK^xt big move. Once again the Allies ha<l 
to rc'ason out the probaliilities as to which 
particular sector the enemy w'ould choose for 
their attack. They still liad the adv'antage of 
the interior lines, though this time the angle 
of th(^ front, from Y|)r('s to ^lontdidier and 
from Montdidier to VtM’dun, was acute instead 
of obt.us(>. Th(^ fighting of the last two months 
liad concentrated the* greater part of the 
French and British forces hetw'een Ypres and 
Barisis, on the sectors immediately north and 
east of the Montdidier angle of the salient — 
across the roads to Amiens and Paris — and 


Foch decided that they must be kept there, 
iH^cause of the vital importance of the l.wo 
positions, till it was quite certain which W'ay 
tho cat W'as going to jump. All otfter con- 
siderations w'ere outaveighed by tho urgent 
necessity of thw'arting a possible second 
attempt by the enemy to biu’st through the 
Allied front in th(^ Amiens district, and so to 
part the armies of Petain and Ttaig. On the 
other liand it was obvious that the screen of 
French troops on the front east of Barisis, 
already in any case seriously w^eakcMU'd by th(? « 
necessity of guarding the (iO miles between 
Barisis and the Luce w'hich they had taken 
over since the beginning of tho ofifonsi\'e, was 
still further reduced by the extra large number 
of divisions deemed indispensable for the defence 
of that particular’ sectoi’. The inevitable 
corollary of a strong screen on the? Oise and in 
front of Amiens w'as a very weak one on the 
Chemin des Dames and the Aisne. 

Not unnaturally therefore it was this sector 
of the front tliat t.he enemy chose for their 
third offensive of that year. On the side of 
the Allies the front attacked was Kyniles long 
from tho forest of f*inon (that is to say from 
the V^eginning of tire Chemin des X!)ameB, six 
or seven miles south-west of Barisis) to Craonno, 
and another 16 from there on to Reims. It was 
held by five jhVench and British divisions, sent 
there, by the irony of fate, to rest, because 
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since the end of the^ fierce fighting in 1917 it 
IhkI been considered a “ quiet ” sector. Against 
thbrii the Grermana had in position the annies 
of von Boehn, south of the Laon massif, and 
Fritz von Below, from the Aisne at Berry au 
Bac to Reims. On the nights previous to the 
offenaij^'e they increased this force by side- 
slipping in a south-easterly direction a number 
of fresh divisions which were being trained 
behind the line towards the front of the attack, 
and in the early morning of the 27th, after a 
vit)lent bombardment of about tliree liours. 


swept down from the T^von massif across the 
Ailette on the French, between l^inon and 
C raonrus and by ('ight o’clock had passed the 
Chemin des Dames. On the right at Craonello 
they were swarming round the fartliest left of 
the British tlivisioiis posted on the 10-mile 
front between theit't and Bermerieourt, and 
attacketl them from the rear almost l)<Tfoi*o 
they knew that they were there. By 12 
o’clock they werc» b«'yoml the \\')iolo lint' of the 
Aisne between N'nilly and Berry au Bac. In 
eight houi*s they hail atlvaiicetl six milts on 
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they advanced to the assault with an over- 
whelming strengt-li of 40 divisions, t*cheIone<l 
ill ilopth, 15 of them in tlie front line, sup- 
ported by strong squadrons of tanka and git-*at 
numbers of light and heavy machine-guns. 

The result was a foregone conclusion. The 
French and British divisions, at least two of 
them holding fronts of over six miles, were 
submergetl and swept away like a child's 
sand castlef^by the incoming tide. Wlierever 
they saw an opening (and there wvre many) 
thj^ first lino of the enemy’s infantry infil- 
trated and pressed straight aht^tul, leaving the 
scattered islets of defenders, -fighting despe- 
rately to the last, to be dealt with by the 
troops that followed. On the Allies’ left they 


a front of nearly 29, be.sides taking two rivers 
in their sf riTle, and by the evening their centre 
ha<l jaished f)n another ti\'e mile.-* <n'er t-lie 
))lateaux south of the Aisne, and laid reaehc^d 
Braisnes and Ikizoela s on the \’<?sl<*, tht5 
valley of wdiich approximately follows the line 
from H(‘iins to Sois.sons, between which and 
A'ailly it joins the valley of the Aisne. 

On tlie two wings the pare was by now 
beginning to slacken, the Freiieh on the left, 
to the east of Soissons, and the British at the 
other end of the line (on the massif of St. 
Thierry, to which they liad fallen back on the 
west of the road from Reims to Berry au Bac), 
both making a strong resistance to the enemy’s 
repeated attacks. But the French reserves, 
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though th(>y wore beiiijjj hurriod up, had not 
yt't arrived, an<i tho oddH were still far too 
ffreat to enable them to make a proper stand. 
The fiext day the enemy crossed the Vesle in the 
centre and occupied the plateau of Crony north 
of Soissons on one wing, an<l the St. Thierry 
h<Mglits near Heims on the other, at the same 
time bom l)ar( ling Soissons and Heims till both 
were in flames. On the 29th Soissons was 
taken, after some liard street fighting, for the 
S(‘er)n(l time in the war, and the attack pr<'ss(‘d 
down on th(* Chateau-^rhierry roiul to the 


the failure of this effort their advance on th(» 
Marne sector came to an end for the time being, 
the line running from Chateau Thierry alo*ng 
the river to Dormans and then straight across 
to B^th^ny, a few miles north-east ot Reims. 
'J'he British force occupied a position about 
halfway between Reims and Dormans. # 
Meanwhile the German riglit had been ex- 
tending their advance eastwards, across the 
little stream of the (^riso, south of Soissons, 
and along the valley of the Ourcq and south* 
of it, towards the gi*eat forest of \"illers- 
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Ourc(|, reaching Fere-en-Tai(lenois in the centns 
mwl »)u the Allies' right up to the valley of the 
Ardre (a. tributary of the Vi'slc which joins it 
at Fismes) as fai' as tlu' lower .sloj)e.s of tin* 
Montagra^ de Heims. From that time on till 
, I line 4 t h<‘ eiKMuy kejit U|) a constant pressuri' 
in Two direetions south of t he Aisne. and .still 
continued to advanee, tliough mor<' and 
slowly as fresh k'reneh re.serves came uj) and 
join(‘d in the battk’. d’heir left and centre 
kept pushing southwards towards the Marin\ 
which they finally reached on the .*{9th at 
tlaulgoniu , s(*\ en miles east of ( 'hati'au-'rhierry, 
making a total ad\'auee in four tlays of 'M) miles. 
On the .‘list tliey occupit'd a stretch of It) mik's 
along the north bank of the Marne from 
t'hati'au-'rhieiry to Dormans, but their efkjrls 
to cross t]u» ri\er at Chateau d’hierry W(*n' 
ik'feateil, largidy owing to the tiiu* work of a 
strong body ot American machine gunners, 
who it(«d come up the evening before. With 


Cotterets. Wlu*n th('y wer(‘ at la^^t Tiroiight to 
a standstill on June 4 the fi*ont from south to 
north ran from Chati*au 4’hierry across the 
Ourct|\s tributary the Clignon near .Belleau, 
acro.ss the Ourcq itself at Troc.snes, arid then 
along till' east side of the forest and just into 
it at Corey and !Long|)ont, and from there 
across the plateaux south of the Aisne by 
»St. Fieir*'-Aigle and Ambleiiy to a point on 
tiu' river near Fontenoy alxait six miles west 
of Soissons. The May offensive had pushed 
as far as the Marnc', but there and in front of 
the two great bastions of the defence, the Mon- 
tague de Heims and the Forest of \^ilk‘rs- 
Cotterets, its dash and spring had t lied away. 

The next move of the enemy, the fourth of 
the five ofTtaisives of 1918, begun by \on 
Hutier on June 9, was made north of the Oise, 
on the old front, rather over 20 miles in length, 
between Montdidier and Noyon. A w^eek . 
befoiv, during^ the last stage of yic advance 
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s .iith of the Aisiie, the French had fallen back 
! , t wt^^n the Aisno and the Oise, withdrawing 
iu if left from Manicanip, at the junction of 
(lie Ailette with the Oise, six miles <lo\\ii the 
Oise to Mont Kenau<l and Pontoisi^ (three 
niiles south-east of Noyon), from which the 
in'w lin% ran along the north side of the forest 
(il Farlepont in tlio direetioii of Soissons, over 
fill' Iii'ights west of Audignieourt to Foiitenoy 
on the xAisne. Instead of following in iletail 
tl?i* intricate moves of von Hiitior's otTensive 
oil the opposite side of the Oise wi» will try to 
get an idea of its broad lines by studying flu- 
lie of the grojund on both sides of the river 
between Noyon and Compiegne. The Aisne, 
(lowing west from Soissons, joins tiu* Oise at 
t’oiiipiegne, If) mihis N.N.F. of which the line 
from which von ^iuticu* was to attack ran w<»st 
from Mont Kenaud on the Oist^ just south of 
Noyon to Rubes(?ourt. south of Montdidier. 
In the a^iglo north of the Aisiu^ and ('ast of f lie 
Ois(' a little way above Compiegne lies the 
fon^st of T-aigue, and immediately above 
^ still on the east bank of the Oise, the forest of 
(Virlepont, with the new French line, as we have 
just seen, running south-east from Pontoiso on 
its northern border. On the oth(*r bank. 


opposite the forest of Carlepont, the tiny river 
the Divette runs into the Ois^' a few hundiHMl 
yards south of Mont Kenaud, live ini les from 
the point where it rises close to the liiu‘ of the 
trout l)etween L issigny and another famous 
and much fought -for height called Pli'anont. 
Four miles lower down the Oisi' lies Uibeeonrt, 
through which ran the old trench line of IhU- 
11)17, the same disttinee below it again anot her 
small stream, the Matz, runs into the Oise 
opposite the toresf ot J^aigle, and four miles 
farther still the Aroiide, a third trihiitaiy of 
the Oise, joins it almost at the saiiu* point as 
the Aisiu*. 'Flu* whole of the area l>ctw(*eii tlu* 
Divette and the Matz is covered hy th(' 
broken high ground of the thickly wooded 
massif of Tliicscoiirt, with IMcmont as a sort 
of outlying tower looking out oxer the filain 
of tlu' Avre towards Lassigiiy and (Juiscard on 
tlu‘ north. 

Von lliiticr's lcft> lay between Mont Rcnand 
and l.4issigny along the Divette valley bi'hiiid 
the Thii'seonrt massif. His right stretclu'd 
from tiu're in a straight line past tlu‘ source 
of the Matz at Canny over thi^ «>pen ground of 
the Axtc valley to Fndoy and Kuheseourt, 
a mile or so south of Montdidita*. The imme- 
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(Uato objoctivo of tlio offensive, which began 
in the early morning of the 10th and practically 
broke down on the loth, was Compicgno, the 
next milestone on the road to Paris and the 
Promised Land. At first, though" the enemy 
made very little progress on the Rubescoiirt 
wing, anrl tla^ French still held the lower mile 
or two of the Div(?tte on the other flank, they 
were drivc'ii off the northern half of the Thies- 
eoiirt massif by von Hiitier’s centre, and 
pushed back across the Matz and nearly to the 
Aionde, })arely five miles frijm Compiegne. 
The threat not imjrely to Compiegne but to 
their troops on the other side of the Oise was 
so s(aious that this fr>rce was once more with- 
drawn, this time V)ehind the f<jrest of Carle- 
[>ont, beiwtMjn it and the forest of l^aigle, back 
to the old line of the trench period running 
from l^ailly through Tracy le Val to Fontenoy. 

The danger wa-ti, however, only mtanentary. 
It was brought to an end by a French counter- 
attack on th(' 1 Ith on an eight-mile front, 
from Hubescoui t to St. Mavir, half way betwe^m 
the Aronde and tlie Matz Measured by the 
number of troops employed in it the counter- 
attack w’as not a particularly lag affair. But 
it was in the hands of one of the greatest apostles 
of the attaftk, except possibly Foeh himself, 


that the French Army or any other ho-s pro- 
duced during the war. General Mangin was 
one of the heroes of V^erdun, and one of the 
scai)egoats of the Aisne Called back to the 
army by M. Clemenceaii, a civilian with a 
similar belief in the value of the first blow, he 
still had, when von Hutior began his offensive 
on the Oise, no command. “ 1 want you,” 
Foch .said to him on the evening of June 10th, 
“ to attack to-morrow.’* “ Entendu, inon 
General,” he answered, ” but I have no army, 
and no staff.” ” They are on their way, 
coming up in Ioitmjs.” ” Then 1 will attack 
to-morrow afternoon,’* “ No, to-morroXv morn 
ing.” “ Hien, mon (hhiernl, to-morrow morn- 
ing,” saiil Mangin, and attack he did, before 
mid-day, with an army that ho had nevt‘r 
setMi till the evening beforLi. * The immediate 
results of the action, superflcially considered, 
were not particularly .startling, though a fair 
advance was made arul a fair number of guns 
and a thousaufl prisoners were taken. But 
t he movement which it .started threw the enemy 
hack acro.ss the Matz, nipped in the bud 
frosli German effort south of the Oise, savi d 
Compiegne, and showed the French soldier 
that oven afb^r the defeats and retreats of tlic 
previous throe riionth.s he was still a bettc'r 
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nian than the Oermanj especially when he was 
at tacking. For that reason the French counter- 
attack of June 11th may he looked upon as 
the turning point of the war. “ Attaquez, 
iittaquez, attaquez,” had always l)txm Mangin's 
motto, the root principle of all his idc*as on the 
thoory^and practice of war. From the time 
that Foch became Commarulor-inJ’hief, though 
ho had to wait for four montlLs l>efore he 
judged that the time had come to carry it out 


June 15 and July 15 grt*at masses of supplies 
and aminunition wei-e quietly concentrated 
under cover of the Vi Hoi’S -Cot terets foivst in 
readiness for “the day.” Mut something else 
had to b< got ready ht^sides ammunition and 
guns and lank^iv The ground had to Ih 5 pre- 
piired. A considtavihle |>art of .Mangurs line, 
estK>cially noi*th of the forest, lay on the west 
sidt^ of a series of ravines running north and 
south, which not only provided the enemy’s 



GENERAL MANGIN. 
Commanded the French Tenth Army. 


on a big scale on the field, it was the mott o anfl 
policy that governed all the AllicMl Armies. 

Looking back on the lost summer of the war 
in tho light of after -events, some critics (ancl 
ev^on some experts) have hazarded the sugges- 
tion that Foch purposely allowed the German 
advance to the Marne in order that he might 
be able to attack their exposetl west flank south 
of the Aisne. Wo have high French autluirity 
for denying the truth of this ingenious theory. 
It was by rm wish of his that the enemy were 
on the edge of the forest of Villers-Cotterets, 
litye more than 40 miles from Paris. On the 
other hand when the opportunity came it was 
quickly seized Even while the salient w'as 
forming tho French were l^egiiming to tliink 
out their prp>arations for assailii]^ it. Between 


troops with ^'xeellont shelter in the niiinerous 
caves hewn in their sides, Imt present <nl to flio 
French, and espcfrially to their tanks, a serious 
obstacle to Ixi crossed hefont any otTensivo 
on a large scale could lx* attempted on the 
flat ground Ixiyond tlxTu. So right up to the 
day of the atttwk, here a little anfl there* a 
little, liiH^ upon line and ti*ench upon trench, 
without, exciting any siiHpicions in the iiiinds of 
the enemy, h<i quietly and gradually by a 
succession of small and appai’cntly purposejess 
attacks w'orked away at this chain of ravines 
till at lost lie was on the right side of all of 
them and had a flat starting ground for his 
tanks beyond what w^oiikl, in the hands of the 
enemy, have proved a most deadly barrier fof 
his infantry to carry on the day of the attack 
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On t ho fftrflKTsjVloof Hriins, too, in Olinmpagne, ivacwod its most interesting stage. One afti j 
preliiniiiHiy work of tiin highest \alu© was the other the four German offensives of Maiti. 

being cnirird out by the army of Goiiraud, 21, April 1>, May 27, and June 9, had I.sm-u 

anolJier of the great fighting generals of France, checkmated and brought to a standstill 
who, lik(‘ Mangin, laid »lont^ most of his soldier- In Mareli the enemy had failed to rt^ach either- 

ing In'fore the war in Afrir-a. Day after day, \niiens, Paris, or the Ghaniiel ports; in April 

all through that month of waiting, his working he made another attempt to strike towij^ds the 



GENERAL GOURAUD. 

Commanded the Fourth Army under General Maistre in Champagne. 


f)aiiie^ wrn^ putting the finishing touches to 
a huge system of treneh(?s, inaehine-gun pits, 
diigouts aiul craftily dispostsl wire entangle- 
ments, nol along the actual front line but two 
or thiee miles behind if, in readiness for the 
masterly coup whicli was to bring tite great 
t lerman offensive to nothing by making them 
adv ance on a vacuum, like men beating the air, 
'J'he campaign on the Frenc-h front had now 


Channel, and failed again ; in May he got 
to tile Marne and the forest of V il lers -Cot tore ts, 
but the door to Paris was still cl need ; an<l in 
.hmf‘ once more his efforbs to clear, the road to 
Compiogne and J’aris t^ame to nothing. It ^iis 
obvious that he must make one rnor© attempt 
to coordinate and exploit the results of these 
partial successes, and to press the adv^antage^ 
which he had gained in a last anjl still more 
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effort. By this time the rank and file 
nf Ills army could no longer be deluded by the 
that the American Army was either non- 

< xistent or of no account. They had been sc*eii 
fighting on the Yser. on the Somme, on the 
Marne, and at Verdun anrl in Lorraine, and if 
;i de^'iHion was to bo reached before their 
incieasing numbers definitely turned the Iwilanee 
(he blow must bo delivered at once. It was 
fixed therefore, for duly 15, and every means 
was ttiken to convince the armies t hat lh<‘ great 
l*cace-Offensive, with the ( ■rown Prince at its 
head, must infallibly end the war. Positively 
iVii- the last tinu^, they were to march to certain 
victory. On the fii*st day Verdun was to he 
cut off by an advanee along the west side of the 
foff'st of the Argonne through tlie valley of 
tlie upper Aisrn? by Sf. Menehould and Hcv’igny 
oil Bar ki Due, while another forc(‘ was to 
reach Chalons by the valley of the .Suippe ; on 
the next day the Montagna de Heims was to be 
turned, the Marne crossed, and a th'sci^nt inadi^ 
on Lpernay and Montrnirail, all th<' objectives 
being places where tla^ro had been no fighting 
sincf' th'^ first battle of the Marne. And always 
there was the mystic name of Paris Kioming in 
t he ba(!kg^ound. 

All these plans were anticipated by the French 
staff well in advance of the appointed day, aiul 
(heir own plans mad(^ in accordance. But 
Ibis time they were not merely going to wait 
for the attack, they were going to counti'r it 
by an olTensivo of their own, the sehenn> of 
wliicli was decided on at a in(*cting of Foch, 
1‘etain, Fayolle, Mangin, and other gi’iicrals, 
held on July IJ, two days before the Cermuns’ 
oltbusive began. That was the measure of the 
progress made by the Allies sinee Foeh had 
assumed the command in March. They w< n* 
actually stronger than they were wIkui the 
fiist of th(' enemy's four great haminer-sl robes 
h'll u[)on them, and wore ready to strike in 
Mu ir turn. And when they bi'gan there was 
to 1)0 no leaving off. 

But fii*8t the Geiinans were to do their worst. 
lo»r their ofTensive in Champagne and on the 
Marii(> they had really the three armies of 
\ori lk)ehn, von Mudra, and von Kincm, the 
ii'st north oPtlie Marne on the front between 

< hateau-Tliierry and Bligny on the west slope 
t tiu' Montague de Reims, the second from 

Ihigny round the north of Keinis to Prunay, 
lost* to Fort Poinpelle, and the third from 
I’mnay eastwards across the Champagne plain 
> ' * 'I'ahure, ^If way between tht Suippe and 


the Argonne fon^at. Fast of Reims tbeiv wei*e 
25 (lennan divisions, an 1 south-west of it, on 
the Montagne tie Heims and Marne front, tlO, 
or roughly about a division to each mile of 
front, and against them wen* the two armies of 
(louraud and Berthelot, both nelonging to tlie 
group of armies commanded by Maistn*. 

Tlie attack, for which the (*n(*niy had been 
studiously preparing for a month, was niouuted 
in tiu* grand styh* with a lavish profusion of 
guns and tanks and aeroplaiu^s and pickt*<l 
shock-troops. It lu*gan in Champagm* at 
dawn, after a particularly fierce hombardmeiit 
wliich lasted from midniglit to about four iii 
the inorning. Conraud, who kni'w to a minute 
when it was tlia*. fon'.stalled it at lialf-past 
eliH en w ith a heavy artillery eounter-prepanit ion 
all along tin* lin(\ and when the guns of both 
sidf*s were going all together Hie illuminatioii of 
tlu^ Hashes was so tn*mendous a s))e<‘tacle t hat it 
was visible over a hundred miles away, in l*aris. 

When tlie ( lennan infantry and tanks began 
to advance they fonral in what till tin* cm* of 
the attack had hci‘n l)n< Knuich front liia^ 
nothing hut scattennl posts of machine guns, 
iimnned liy heroes, most of whom were almost 
inevitably saciitieing their lives for France. 
From I*om])elIe to 'I'ahiire, a distanet* of 25 
miles, (loiinnid had Vvitlnlrawn tin* whole of 
the rest of his front line troops to a in*w' line 
from a mile ainl a half to (wo miles fait her 
hack ; even the dearly bought positions w hich 
they had won the year li(*Fore on the upper 
slopes of (he crests of the Moron\illers ma.ssif 
were given up. d’he surprisi* which he had 
prepared for (In* enemy cut both ways. It, 
diminished the number of his own casualties 
ami gn-atly increased tliose of the attacking 
force. Wln*n tln*y at last rcacInMl the real 
line of (lie defence they liiul hceii so badly 
liHmmen*d in crossing that exposed /one of 
two miles more than they expeet<‘d that the 
vigour of their assault was gone. 'I’hey 
wore like a man who stnmhh*s on s»‘tting his 
foot on level ground where he exp<*cted to 
fiiai a step. All their plans wore upH«*t hecaii.s!* 
the premis<*s on w hich t hey w< rc based no 
longer exist«*d. The force* had gone out ot 
them, and neither that ilay nor aft^^^rw an is 
could tli<*y advance a foot heyomi the /.one of 
which, with Grecian eunning, the Freiich 
general had made Miein so deailly a present. 
On GouraiaJ’s front the full-dress IVace-Ofien- 
sive, so lavishly and so ear(‘fully prepared, 
hail ended almost before it began in a dismal 
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failure, and tliat could bo said of no other big 
offonsiv^c' on cdtlior siflo during the whole war. 

On the front west of Henins the same priuiciplo 
was to some extent adopted, but on the whole 
the battle was fought on more stereotyped 
lines. 'J'ho Marne was not like a system of 
trenches which could be voluntarily given up 



GENERAL FAYOLLF, 

Commanded a group of Armies West of Reims* 


for an equally strong position farther back. 
Xor was it advisable to make the enemy a free 
gift of any considerable part of the position on 
the Montague di^ Rtams, where some Italian 
troojis, aftiu’wnrds relievcMl by two fine llritish 
divisions, wta’C fighting gamely with the French 
iindc'r Bei’l helot’s command. In the first rush 
on the Marne the ( huinans, from tludr position 
along tilt' north bank east of Chateau-Thierry 
managed to throw some temporary bridges 
across thr’ riv'er, by which they mov'cd to th(* 
south bank a fair body of artillery, and under 
co\'er of smoke-screens on l)oat.s and pontoons 
worked on wire cables they also pushed across 
a considt'rable force of infantry. Neither the 
guns nor the infantry were, however, in a very 
happy f)osition < luring their stay on the south 
bulk. At Kossoy, thi-ee miles east of Chateau- 
Thierry, the Americans chased some of them 
back to th(' other side on the morning of 
the attack, ami though the others succeeded 
in pushing up the slopes and establishing a 
bridge ‘heail of rather inore than 15 miles long 
by fiv*e deep from Foss y by St. Agnan (14 
milt's north of Montmirail) to Boursault along' 
the east side of which they advanced up the 


valley on the south side of the Mafiie to within 
eight miles of Epemay, the defence always had 
the upper hand of them. Here, too, and bn 
the other side of the river, across the foothills 
of the Montagne de Reims and the upper 
Ardre, between Marfaux and Ste. Euphraise 
Vh'igny, five miles west of Reims, theo great, 
offensive was |)ulled up short. The Geiman 
soldiei*s liad fought with their usual courag<f 
and devotion, but their generals were out- 
generalliKl from the start. They had taken’ 
their last clianco and lost. From liow onwards 
tlie initiative passed entirely out of their hands. 
The change began with Mangin’s counter-attack 
of J une 1 1 north of the Oise, it was crystallized 
on July 15 by the abrupt check of the Crown 
l*rince’s great Peace -Offensive by Gouraud and 
Berthelot, and now^ it was to Ifb exploited by 
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Commanded « 4roup of Armies East of Reims. 

the attack of Mangin and Hegoutte on the west 
flank of the Vesle-Marne pocket on July 18. 

The mouth of the pocket, 40 miles long, ran 
from Champigny, close to Reims, up the valley 
of the V'esle through F'isrnes, ^Braine and 
Soissons to Fontenoy, six miles west of Soissons 
on the north bank of the Aisne. The flanR to 
be attacked, from Fontenoy to Chateau- 
Thierry, measured as the crow flies, was divided 
into two equal sections of 15 miles each by the 
Oureq. The Seft wing, north of ^ the Oureq* 
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Commanded the French Sixth Army. 

wH Man^in’s. From tho south bank of tho 
Aisno, O()posit0 Fontonoy, it skirted the ravine 
oi Ambl^ny, and continued duo south past 
r^aversino to St. Pierre Aigle at t)io nortli-east 
• corner of the forest of Villers-Cotterets. From 
here it curved for eight miles round the riglit 
side of the forest in front of Long[)ont and 
(.^orcy and^up tho valley of the Savieres to its 
junction at Troesnes with the Ourcq at tho 
south-east corner of tlie forest. Along this 
line tho way had been prepartMl for th(^ assault 
by tlie sorites of small actions which ln)m 
June 28 to July IJ put the Fnmch on the right 
sid«* of the ravines at Laversine, St. PieiTO 
Aigle, Longpont, Corey and the Savien's. 
Degoutte’s front ran from Tro(>snes in a hoUow 
curve })y Dammard, Belleau (whei’e it crossed 
tlie Ourcq's southern tributary, the (Jignon) 
and Bouresches to Chateau-Thi(Try, whore the 
poerket reached its ma.xirnum depth of 20 inile.s. 
On the Gorman side this front was field 
by 11 divisions under von lOben and von 
Boebn, besides which von l^b(ai bad another 
fliree north of the Aisne closer to Soissons at 
the left-hand of the mouth of the pocket. 
On <-he other side of tho pocket v^ori Boolin 
bad 15 divisions between ( Jidteau-Thierry and 
K(>inia, and tliroo or four farther back in 
!•( 'Serve, so that altogether between the Marne 
and the Vesfe there was a German force of well 
<>\xir 30 divisions. On tho French side, besules 
the two protagonists, Mangin and Degoutte, 
the battle was in tho hands of Fayolle, corn- 
nianding the group of armies to wliich tho 
renth and Sixth Annies belonged, 

Tho nort^siderof the forest of ViHers-Cotterets, 


which is shaped rougiily like a horseshoe, with 
the rounded end pointing east, lies parallel to 
the Aisne and six or seven miles to the south 
of it. Villei*s-(\)tterets itself is at tint efist ejid 
of the open space in the centi*e, witli a belt of 
forest six miles deep bet ween it and (\»rcy ; 
the two sides of the shoe stretch baclv nortli 
and south of it t-owanls tlu' west fur another 
six miles. It. was an ideal placi' for the (Hni- 
cealment of lag liodk'S of troops and artilb^ry 
and tanks, and Mangin. who had tlu* harder 
ta«k and, therefon*, a larger fori*e at his disposal 
than Dt'gouttc, had cramna'd ev(*ry available 
man and gun into it during tbi' tbn'e prt'V'ioiis 
nights. On the niglit of tlic 17tJi its raviin^ 
and roads and copses wert* swarming with 
infantry, cavalry, (it‘ld and heavy artillery 
and inaohiiu* gunners, waiting in tensi' stillness 
for the inoinent of thi‘ attack. Just Is'fon* it 
was duo a viob'iit thunder storm Imrst on the 
forest, and under (*ovcr of the rolling of the 
thunder tbi^ tanks vv'i'ie abb* to get well up to 
the front without attracting tin* enc'iny’s 
attention. Suddt'nly, at 4.3b, without any 
preliminary bombardment (that was Mangin's 
little surprise), t he whole fore(', t In* cavalry and 
tanks and acn>plain‘s leading, poured out. of t he 
forest an<l swoofS'd on the <*nemy’s lines, to tin' 
aeeompaniiin*nt of a tn'meinlous roar of 
artillery. Tin* surprist* was complete. Iwirge 
iiuinb(*rs of Germans were literally (‘aught 
iia|>ping in their duj.;ouls and cases and farm 
blockhouses, and by the (*v(‘ning Marigin’s 
left, which included some .\mcricau divisions. 
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had an overage advance of fi\'e miles Two days latter, on the 2l8fc, the Sixth Armv, 

between thf^ Aisne anti I^ongpont, over the south of the Ourcq, made as big an advance as 

o|K'n plateau across which the Paris-Villers the Tenth had on the first day of the attack, 

Cottcr(*t road runs (iiagonally north-east to crossed the Soissons road, and re-occiipicf| 

Soissons, and w(a*e witiiin two miles of the town. Chdteau-Thierry, and the Tenth, along nearly 

Hot ween Longpont and ( kn’cy a spine of high the wliole stretch from Soissons across tie* 

ground strikes <luo east from the forest through Longpont-Plessier Ifuleu ridge to the,, Ourcq, 

l^lcssier Hukui to the Bois d’Arcy, some miles also got right up to the SoissoiiS-Chuteau 

north of Oulcliy-le Chateau and Fere en Tartle- Thierry road. As the result of the first four 

nois. For the advance along this important days of the attack, the wi<lt]i of the mouth of 

ridge Mangin had placed on the left of his the pocket, between the Aisne and lleiuA, 

right wing some, of his liest troops, but it was a had now been reduc(Ml by about six miles, 

particularly ditTicult bit of country, and from and a rather broafler strip has been cut off the 

here to Norroy-sur-Ourcq the depth of grouial w'hole length of the west side of the salient from 

coxered on the first day, though considerable, the Aisne to the Mariu% besides the ground 

was not as grt'at as fart, her north. South of the recovered south of the Marne. On the right 
riv’er, on a 10 mile front, Degoutte pushed a slight advance had also been made from 

forward a gfiod three rnikw. the Marne to the .Montague (k' Reims, where 

On the 19th t-lie tJerman force in front of Berthelot, in the valley of the Ardre, like 

Soissons, with the help of strong reinforcoments, Mangin in the valley of the Cri.se, w'tis fac‘e<l 

count.fu’-attacked and won back a little of the by an es|)ecially stubborn resistance. In the 

ground they had lost, but on the rest of the line esmtre the enemy were in full retreat, but it 

the advance was continued, and that night, was essential for them, if the retreat was not 

threutmied by the danger of l)eing caught to become a rout, that they should hold to the 

ladAveen Degoutte on the wt^st and 13('rthel(»t. Inat moimait the two ends of the iiiouth of the 

on the east of Phatc'au-'rhierry, all the enemy pocket, so as to be able to withdraw as large 

troo])s which had crossed th<^ Marne on th(' as possibh^ a proportion of their divisions and 

loth w(‘re V)rought back to the north bank. guns and stores south of the Vesle. A good 
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sliaro in t lv frlory of ovorcoinin^ t lint rosist.aiH*<» 
foil to tho lino Aiaoricaii and Italian divisions 
at tar-hod to tho 'IVnitli. Sixt h and Fifth Arinios, 
and to tho two sections of Godloy’s British 
corps, consist ing in each cas(‘ of onf> Knglishaial 
one S(*ot,ch division, tie* loth and 24th on tlic 
west, and the olst and h2nd on tin* cast, who, 
unrler Mangin, n|.) to tla^ Soissons road and at 
Bnzancy, and under l^erthclot, on tla* Ardi’c, 
did some of tlie veiy hardt'st of the fighting. 

Altliongh the emany’s retreat in the centr<* 
was conducted with great tactical skill, they 
* were hard press(*d Viy Degoutte and J)t^ Mitry. 
and wer<» ol)liged to leave many guns aial large 
((Liantities of stores, besides those whi<'h they 
burnt, in our hands, d'here wen* few good 
roads in the interior of the pocket, and only 
t he one railway wliieh runs from N'illers (A>f terets 
U|) the Ourcq valley ])ast the south of Ouleby 
le Chateau to Fth-e en ’’I'ardenois, where it 
turns north to Bazoclies on tlie Vesle, from 
which point one branch turns (*ast to Fismes 
and Beirns, and another west to Braine and 
Soissons. But by this time the* railway was 
us(d(^ss, as tlie greater part of its tlinn^ branches 
were undoi* French fire either from th(' right 
or the left of the salient. On July 2.) Oulchy 
lg» (Jiateau, about half way l>etween Chateau- 
Thierry and Soissons, and barely eight miles 
west of Fere en Tardenois, the most iinf)ortant 
town in the whole plain, was taken, and after 
that, tho^h there Was a teinj>orary pause on 


the last iwo days of duly, a. fui*fh(*r attack of 
Mangin's on .August 1 started tin* tide of the 
adx atice flowing again. On his right l)i*goutt(*. 
l)e Mitry and Bert helot pressccl stt-adily 
forwards, on .August 2 Soissons was once more 
in Frc'iich hands, and by August a l*'ismes was 
also captured (a fine piece of work <*arri(H| out 
by file .Americans) and the whole pock(*t from 
the Mann* to the \'esle and on the left, beyond 
it to the Aisne had been ih*ared jif the enemy, 
'ria' second battle of the Marne was won, four 
years, almost to a day, from the beginning of 
the war, and tla* next day Foch was <-n*afed 
a Marshal of France the second of the 
war and IVtain r<*ceived the .Medailh* 
Militaire, a co\'cted di-ioration oril\ gi\en 
to pri\ates and scais-ofliciers and to (Van- 
manders-in-Chief of victorious arnii<‘s in the 
fi<*ld. It was a great, ‘v ictory for France and 
her .Allies. 

Xor was this all. d’wo days after Oulc-hy 

Chiiteau was taken, tla'ie was another signi- 
ficant proof of the reality of the Allies’ triumph, 
which from that day, though much strenuous 
fighting lay }>etween us and the final victory, 
wont on continuously without any pauso or 
a single setbac*k. Far away to thf< east of the 
immediate^ Vmttle-ficld, (louraial and the Fourth 
Army set tlie .seal to their imigniHcent sf and 
of July 1*'5 by completing as the final n‘snlt of 
a series of small local attacks the re-oc(*upation 
of practically the whole of the positions in 
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Chainpagno which tht^y had held before che 
offensive of July ITith. 

One iiii|K)i'tant result of the victory was that 
the Chateau Thierry- Epernay-Ch^ilons section 
of the main line from I’aris to Nancy and the 
(uist was onc(^ more open for through traffic, 
and before veiy long the main lino to the north 
by Amiens was also freed by the battle of 
ri< ar(ly, beginning with the August offensive 
north of tlu' Oise, which was started by the 
F'ourth Ibitish Army under Rawlinson, on 
August. 8, and ileveloped into one of tho 
finest strategical movements of the whole war. 
From Kawlinst)n’s right it was carried on by a 
progr(‘ssi\ e extension of the battle front south- 
wards first by the First French Army, under 
Debemy, and then by the Third under Hum- 
bert, till after the middle of August it was 
taken up south of the Oise by Mangin and 
th(^ Tenth and north of tho Somme by Byng 
and Horne. 

'riie first object of the attack in the battle of 
Picardy was to g(^t rid of the Amiens salient, 
the front of- wbicli ran south for 20 miles 
from Allant on the Aiicre across the Somme, 
near Sailly le Sec, to the junction of the Luce 
with the Avre at Thennt^s, and then forwards 
in a shallow curve for another 30 past tho 


west of Montdidior to Thourotte, a little south 
of tho point where the Matz joins the Oise, 
opposite the forest of Laigle. On the firsjt 
day, August 8, first Rawlinson, with his 
right resting on the straight road which runs 
south-east from Amiens to Royo, and '.then, 
three-quarters of an hour later, Debeneyg b<v 
tw^eini the Hoye road and Braches half way to 
Montdidior, made a rush ^advance of about 
sev'on miles, which they carried on almost as 
far tho next day, the British centre to within 
two or three miles of Chaulnes, tho French 
to a lino bi^ tween Bouchoir on tho Roye road 
on the left, and a point between Gratibus 
and Cantigny, four miles short of Montdidior 
and still a little behind it, on their right. On 
the same day, Humbert joined in the attack* 
and advanced on a short front eouth-east of 
Montdidior, with the result tliat the ruined town, 
siuTovmdod by tho two French Annies on tlu-eo 
sides, was abandoned that night by the enemy, 
and another big advance w^as made by Debeiicy 
and Humbert on the 10th. Ouring tho next 
few' days tlio n*sistariee of the enemy, under 
von Hutier and von der Manvitz, stiffened. But 
the three armies still |>re.ssed on, thoiigh not so 
quickly, and by the 1 5t h hatl driven the Germans 
nearly back to and north of the Roye road, 
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beyond their old 1916 front stretching from the guns, making, since the l)cgiiining of the Marne 
Oise at Rib^court, north to Chaulnes and Albert. battle on .July 18, a total of 68,000 prisoners 

In front of the British, Chaulne.s, and in front of ami 1,400 guns. Th(» eucmy were constrained 

the FVench Roye and I^signy were now the to aiJinit that “ they could no longer count on 

next impoftant objectives. The Amiens salient winning the war in 1918.’* 

was a thing of the past, and the main railway After the l.'ith, there w^as a piume for a few 
north and south of the town was finally freed. days in the a<lvanei^ on the Allies’ centre, 
and 35 enemy divisions had been decisively betwtien the Oise and Albert, where the enemy 

beaten and forced to i*etreat, leaving behind w'ere able to make a tempomry stand in the 

them an immense amount of stores and ammu- strong positions which they held for the first 

intion together with 40,000 jrisoners and 700 two years of the war, still in many places pro- 
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GHKMANS DHSTKOV THRIK AMMUNI- 
TION AT GURY. 

(♦•clod hy llit^ old wi?<^ cntan^lcinonts. But 
|M)ch ju^avc t hem iu> (icacc, and, having Htruight- 
cned out tile AmiiMis salient, at ofieo prnooodwi 
to press the attack on the two wings, south 
of the Oise and nort h of Alhoj t. Tlic* assault 
on v'on Rhi'ii on the r^ht, between the Oise 
and the Aisne, once again carried out by iMangin 
and theM’enth Army, was tlu^ completion <tn the 
right of the masterly sei'ies of attacks in 
edielon from the left begun liy Kawiinson on 
August 8. and continued by l)(d)en<\y aial 
Humliert . In t he same way, on the othcM- wing, 
Bawlinsoirs advance was simultaneously fol- 
lowed by an extcaision of the at . ack on his left, 
between tlu^ Somna' and Arras, hy Byng, 
and then again on Byng's left by Homo, 
while a few' days later, from August .*10 to 
Septeml)er a, another attack by the British 
Ktill farther north flatteneil out the salient 
between L*i Bass^e and Ypros. Strictly speak- 


ing these movements of the British lie outsido 
the scope of the present chapter, but it is 
necessary to refer to them in order to present 
a complete picture of the methodielil and 
irresistible plan by whicti Foch drove the enemy 
l)ack to th(j Hindenbiirg line. Acting in perfect 
combination and playing into each (fbher’s 
hands like the backs of an International foot- 
ball team, with each operation perh^ctly 
timed, the French and British generals, witli, 
Hawiinsoirs army as the pivot in the centre, 
swuing the attack forward first on tho right 
and then on tlie left, till th(\y had straightened 
out their line from Ypres to Soissons and w’ere 
ready for a fresh start. Later on, the same 
process, repeatc'd again and again on the broad 
f)rinci[)le of simiiltancc)us attacks on the wings, 
followed l)y the crumbling away of the enemy’s 
defence in the (waitre, extended the front from 
the sea to tlie Meuse, and w'on the war. 

But this is to anticipate. Keeping in mind 
the general principle we will take up again the? 
August attack of the 'renth Army, betw'een the 
Oise and the Aisne. On the nortli bank of the 
Oise, Humbert’s advance on the Ifith htul 
brought his right forward to llibeeourt, exactly 
opposite) Mangin’s left at Bailly on th'3 south, 
between which point and Fontenoy the Tenth 
Army still occupied the front, past Tracy leVal 
and Autrcch(>s, to which it had been witlidrawn 
after the German offensive of May 27. 
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llmnbert’H right had already retaken the greaUn- 
pait of tho 1'hiertcourt massif, but still had in 
lipnt of it its continuation, the massif of l^orque- 
licourt, on the otlier side of the Divette. and 
beyond that again, to tlie east of Noyon, Mont 
St . Simt^on, and the Autrecourt heights riiiinin*: 
from it along the north side of th(' river as far 

A 

as Chaiiny. It was ob\ ions, therefore, that if 


left to the Divette valley, and oeciipied Plemont, 
the bastion height on the north edge of tho 
rhieseourt intissif, and also l^tvssigny lying out 
in the plain at its foot. The next day Mangnii 
still pressed on, till by tlu' e\ening he had 
pushed his left along the riv<'r as far as Mani> 
eainp. in the angle bet ween the Oise atul tim 
Aiit‘tte, 10 miles in a straight line from Uailly 



A BIT OF THE HINDBNBURG LINE ON THE OISF, 


Mangin could clear thc^ enemy from tlie forf*st 
of (Jarlepont and the whoh^ ext.ent of the pla- 
teaux between the Aisne on tlx* south and tho 
nOise and Ailette on the north and north-east, 
he would he able to entilade v<)m Below’s 
left, oil the other side of the Oise from Ilih6* 
court to Chauny, and so help forward tho 
advance of the 'Phird aixl First Arnii(*s. Me Ix?- 
gan his operations on tho 18t h, wit h hti atta<^k 
on a small front between Tracy 1»» \"al and 
Nonvron, just north of Fontcnoy, where his 
right rested on the Aisne. After extending 
this front vvestwaixls to Hailly by another small 
atlvance, ho i)uHhed forward the next day along 
tlx) whole liiK* from the Oise to thf> Aisne, 
foreseeing and refusing to walk into the? traj) 
which the enemy hail prepaml for him on the 
model of Gouraud’s surprise for them in (’ham- 
|)agno on July lo. On the 2 1st, he added 
another good strip along a front stn^tehing 
15 miles east of the Oise, including (^arhquait 
and iti^ forest, wliiloat the same time Humbert 
’»n tho opposite bank advancocl in line with his 


and nearly twice jis far along the rivt*r hank, 
and from there IxJd t lx' lt*ft hank of t lx' Ailetti^ 
to a point f>pfK>site tlx* forest of (’ouey iind 
(Viuey l»» Chateau. In five days he had ehaseil 
von Khen out of the \vlx»h* Aisne-t )ise- Ailef to 
angle, a tract of ground aixaif. 20 miles 
long by It) df‘e]), had gained a position along 
10 miles of t}x> Oise !)ct w(x*n tlxt rtxaiths of tJxj 
l)iv<*tte and tlx* .Aih-tle from whi«*li Ix* <lomin- 
at«Ml vf>n llntier’s posit irms on the jx>rih bank, 
and was n*ady for tlx* adv^ance east wards along 
the j)lat(ninx !X)rth of tlx> .Aisne. 

This brilliant operation was follnwfxl on 
August 27 aixl tlx^ hJlowing flays by a gfxieral 
a^lvunce of tlx* Frenc)» iiufl British Armies on 
MangiiPs left. By tlx* 2hth tlx* British had in 
two flays crossed tlx' whole fielfl of the first 
battle (»f the Soinine, had taken Bapanme iiixl 
(’oinhles, and froiti J*erfaine sfnithwaifls wt re 
elose ufj to th<» Somme, aixl with tlx* French 
hn^i surrounded and passetl (*haiilni‘S. Onef» 
more, hut for the last time, all tlx* f>]d familiar 
iiAiiW.; of tlx* Soinme and Gist* and Aisno 
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campaigns of the first four yeai’s were written 
in blood across the map. By the same daw 
south of ('haulnes Debeney had taken Nesles, 
and atlvaticed 10 miles beyond Uoye, and 
Humbert liad crossed the Porquericourt massif 
and. oiice again enbued Noyon. Up to now 
it had esc^aped the common fate of all the 
Htri(!ken towns and villages of this desolated 
ar<ui, but this time it was little more than a 
smouldering heap of burned and shattered 
ruins sown with mines, so that the entrance of 
each street loading into the town had to be 
guarded by sentries and large notice boards 
bearing the inscrif)tion ‘'Defense d’entrei* : 
Danger de Mort.” 

The Allies w'ere m>w approaching the Hinden- 
biirg line, the one position west of the Meuse 
where the (memy could hope to make any 
kind of a stand. Without a day’s delay the 
whole line |)n*ssed on, for, in spite of tlie despe- 
rate efforts of courageous squads of machine- 
gunners left behirul to hold up the pursuit, the 
(ha’mans north of the Oise were in full retreat. 
On August ,*10 th('y began to fall back from 
the salient in our line south of Ypres, the re- 
mains of their advance in April, and by Sep- 
teiid)er 5 our front Ixdwetai La Bassee atid 
Ypres had ad\'anced nearly up to the Hinden- 
burg line, h’iftecn miles south of La Basstnj 


on September 2 Home had already assaulted 
one of the northern bastions of the Hindenburg 
position on a front of 10 miles, from the Scaspe 
east of Arras to Queantj and had crossed it to 
a depth of about five miles, and three days 
lak^r his adx'anco beyond it had reached the 
Canal du Nord, from La Senate to Mo^ivrt^, 
seven miles short of Cambrai* By the 7th, 
following the now familiar manoeuvre, the 
British on his right liad .struck after him and 
advanced to the same alinoment, seven miles# 
east of Peronne, while south of Peronne 
Debeney had crossed the 8omme, and in two 
strides had passed first }{am and then St. 
Simon, at the north end of the Crozat canal, 
the position to whicli Gough’s army had been 
driven back on March 21. On Debenej^’s 
right Humbeit in his turn hatj first overrun 
Mont St. Simeon, north-east of Noyon, and 
then mo\'ing along the roads from Noyon to 
Ham, away from the Oise, and Noyon to 
Chauny along it. in* pursuit of the enemy, had 
in three days taken Guiscard and Chauny, and 
by his progn^ss along the two roads turned the 
big Autrecourt massif which rises steeply from 
the north bank of the riv^er and stretches for 
10 miles from Mtmt St. Simeon to beyond 
Chauny, By the 7th he had taken*^Torgnier 
and joined Debeney on the Crozat canal, and 
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by t}jf> 10th their joint lino strotohed from 
opposite La Fore behind the Oise to within 
four miles of St. Quentin, from which the 
British W(^re the same distance away on th<‘ir 
left. 

MeanwliiJe, farther soutli, Mangin had been 
e(piallyj)usy to the west and south of the Laon 
massif, which was to the whole (h*rinan 
position wluit the foi\*st of Villei-s Coth'iets had 
been to the Fnuieli under Mangin an<l Ih'goiitU^ 
thiring the May otfensivt*. The higli ground 
held htTO >)y tluv 'IVnth Army was (»f |»ar- 
tieular importarjce and interest because it 
overlooked two of tlie enemy positions. On 
the left it commanded a direct view over the 
Oise to the Autrecourt massif, u|) to Ohauny, 
and on the other Hank, from th<^ gi'cat baire 
plateaux north of iSoissoiis, it looketl down 
half -right on to the po.sitions still held by von 
Eben between the Vesle and tht> Aisne. From 
the end of August onwards Mangin ’s <letinitt> 
objective was the capture of Laon. It is 
built on a conical hill which ris(»s from th«» 
plain a few nnles etist of the Laon or St. Oobaiii 
massif. From the beginning of tln^ wjir, when 
it was occupied during the retreat to tlu? Marne, 
it had remained in the enemy’s hands. The 
spires of its cathedral were clearly visible from 
the Chonfin des Dames, but the French liad 
never been able to get near enough to attempt 
Its deliverance, although it w'os whispered tlmt 
that was the real and final objective of Xivelkva 
Aisne offensive in 1917. In any case it is 
certain that the realization of that bafHed 
purpose,^ which might conceivably liave l^en 


caiTie<l ont the year Indore if Nivclle bad been 
allowed to go on with lus athunpt, was at this 
time nevf‘r ont of Mangin’s mind. Like' Queen 
Mary's Calais^ it was writt«»n on his heart, anti 
on the eve of one t>f his at.ta(‘ks on the LatTatix 
platetiu, many days ht'fort' tiu'rt' setantMl any 
immethate ehanee of rt*aehing Iht^ distant goal, 
the ordi*rs for the hatilt' cndtMl with thi' eoneist> 
anti laeonie phrase, “ DirvciioH Laon,'' 

On August .*i(t tht' idea t>f rt‘aehing Laon, in 
the mintls of most Freiiehmen, could have 
heen littli* inort' than a pitMjs hope. 'J’ht' way 
to it was harretl north and soutli l>v tin* llindt'ii- 
burg lin«‘, to t h(‘ west lay t ht‘ iinpentM nible 
jnassif of St. Oobain, anti east of Soissons the 
t'lHMny were still on t ht* wrong side of the Aisiu*, 
L*» miles stuith of the town, with tint Aisne 
itself, the fatal platt*anx tliat toppetl its ht'ights, 
the Chemin ties Dames, and tht* vallt*y of tlio 
Aik'ttt? as tlie formidable st*ries of natural 
tlefenees across which they liatl to he drivt*n 
beftin* the dt*siri*<l t*nt^ ctmld he reached. On 
the right of the French |>osition facing tht*M(» 
obstacles the work t>f forcing tint I'liemy away 
frtan tin? Vesltt plateaux was the husiness of 
Bt*rthelot ainl tin* Fifth Army, and liy St?p- 
teml^er (i they had ht*t*n driven hack tt) tin? 
Aisne on a front of 2H miles from Soissons to 
Rovillon, a little way north-taist t>f Kismes. 
On the centre* anti Itdi, btdween the Aisne? ancl 
the Oise, the work that lay hefort* the Tt*uth 
Army was twt)fold. From the Oise to (’oucy 
le Chateau they had to strike? nejrth-e*ast across 
the AiletU? and the? lowe?r forest of (’oucy on 
an eight mile front, and drive the t?nemy back 



to tlio Hindenburg lino on tho oflgo of Mm 
St. Clobain massif. South of the Ailetto thoy 
were facing due east along a front of the* same 
Iciiigth which crossed the j)lateau between 
Or^^y an Mont an<l Juvigny, and ran down the 
heights of the Aisne to I’ommiers, a small 
\'illage just west of Soissons, on the north bank. 
The left wing between Manieanip* and Guny 
had the canal as w(*ll as the Ailetto to bridge 
under th«^ direct fire of the bombers and machine 
guns that lined the ti’onehes, sometimes only 
30 yards away, on the o})posite bank. The 
(^neiny w’ore disputing eveiy foot of the advance, 
and it was only by enginoeriiig work and fighting 
of the finest finality thaf they forced their way 
across, and then gradually cleared the w’oods 
of Goucy beyond and climbed up past the 
daring white ruins of Go\icy le Chateau (no 
longei- a chateau sinf?e the Germans blow it up 
during their retreat in 1917), and on up the 
slopes to Fresries and Tlarisis, right on the 
Ilind(‘nburg line. 

'rhe men on their right, fighting over the 
exfiosed and devastated plateaux, thickly sow'^n 
wdth urulerground cave-quarries, which ma<.le 
machine-gun y)osts of extratin I inary strength, 
had even stiffer work before them. Their 


front that ran in a shallow curve from Crouy, 
north-east of Soissons, on the right, across 
tw'o big ravines cutting up into the Aisne 
heights, to Chavigny and Juvigny, and then 
up north across the plateau to Crecy au Mont. 
From here their immediate object (though 
always with the idea of Laon in the back- 
ground) was to work t heir w^ay along and om 
to the plateaux at the head of the ravines 
running up from the Aisne valley to the line 
V^uuxaillon-Laffaux-Missy sur Aisne, five or 
six miles in advance of Juvigny and Cr^cy au 
Mont. From the noilli end of this line at 
Vauxailloii there w'as a clear view, of Laon, 
less than 15 miles away up the couloir 
of the Ardon xalley, Vietween the St. Gobain 
massif on the left and the Chevregny heights, 
north of the valley of the Ailette and the Oise- 
Aisne canal, on the right, 'rhe lesistance of 
the enemy was particularly stubborn, and the 
next eight days of fighting was a stnere trial 
for the men of the Tenth Army. IThey were 
so worn out by their almost eoutinuous exer- 
tions since July 18, that they often nearly 
dropped asleep os they stood, and it was oiTly. 
in some cases by pei*sonal example of the^most 
fearless self-sacrifice that their officers could 


first advance on August 30 gave them a new expect day after (lay to lead them to tjie attack . 
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But with such men to lead and such men to 
follow there was no fear of the work not being 
dene, if, humanly speaking, it could be done. 
'J'ireil as they were, the French infantry had 
gone on for four years learning more and more 
of the science of war, and now that the supreme 
monigjnt had corn'e, they were better fighters 
than they ever had been yet. “ Only the finest 
and most seasoned soldiers in the world could 
possibly go tlirough that barrage,” said General 
* 13angaud, the officer oonunanding one of the 


its capture was mistakenly claimed for the 
Americans, though, as a matter of fact, they 
had that day come out of the line, after domg 
splendid service at Juvigny and elsewhere on 
Mangitr s front. 

In the next week the h^ixmch still kept on 
advancing, slowly and painfully, but with 
unsurpassable courage and endurance, till on 
September 8 they had reached the line from 
Vauxaillon to Missy siir Aisne, and once more 
brought their front within sight of Laon and tlie 



GENERAL BERTHELOT. 
Commanded the French Fifth Army. 


famous Moroccan divisions, as lie stood with 
the special correspondent of Tin’ 7' hues hear 
Juvigny, on the afternoon of Septembi'i- 2, 
and watched tlie magnifieiMil men of the 
Zouaves and Tirailleurs and the Fondgn L<*gion 
quietly marcliing up the slope to 'rerny Soriiy 
through a blinding storm of black and white 
and yellow smoke and spouting fountains of 
earth and stones thrown up in all directions by 
thousands^ of bursting shells. ” Only the 
best . . . but my men will <lo it.” J'erny 
Serny was, of course, nothing but a heap of 
ruins, just one out of hundreds of villages 
taken and retaken by the Allied troops. But 
it is •worth noting that it actually was taken 
by the Moroccan division on September 2, since 


beginning of the Ghemiii des Dames. The 
country over wliieh they had advanced was 
thus described by tla# siimo correspondent, in 
a message dispatched on the day of the taking 
of 'rerny Sorny 

“ 'File plateaux on which these engagements 
are being fouglit are most extraordinary scenes 
of desolation. Right away from Morsain and 
the Andignicourt ravine, up to Margiva.1 and 
LafTanx, the whoU? country as far as we can see 
to the left and in front consists of hare rolling 
plains of uncultivated land, a dirty yellow grey 
in colour, covered with rank wild vegetation, 
thistles, cow parsley ancl other scraggy weeds, 
now run to seed and smothered in dust. The 
only green visible is in the ravines, from 60 to 
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100 feet deop, by which the plateaux are often 
broken, in which trees and grass still flourish 
except where they have been swept by 
avalanches of shells. Round these islands of 
green the battle lias everywhere rolled back- 
wards and forwards, leaving masses of ugly 
jetsam and flotsam beliind it, and blotting ou£ 
almost all traces of life, except that in all 
directions soldiers and convoys are passing to 
and from the front, raising huge clouds of dust 
as they go. You see dust, you smell dust, you 
breathe dust, and over and over again clouds 
of dust hide everything from view and settle 
down like a pall over the whole dreary expanse. 
But the sun overhead is shining proudly, and 
far awixy to the right, half-way to Chateau- 
Thierry, a lino of low lulls bounds the horizon, 
and you feel that all that great tract of country, 
and far more besides that you cannot see, has 
been WH)n back from tlie enemy since the retreat 
from the Marne began in July.” 

Between August 8 and September 12, the 
Allies had now made four separate but co- 
related advances, the nortlierninost of wdiieh 
had gained a depth of about 10 miles on a 
front of 20, betw’een Ypres and La Ba.ss^, 
the .second and third together an average 
acfvance of nearly 40 on a front of 50 
between the Scarpe and the Aisne, and the 


third a smaller one of five oh a front of 20 
south of the Aisne on the east of Soissons. 
As the general result of these advances the 
Allies’ front, from Ypres to the south-west 
corner of the Laon massif, was close up to the 
Hindenburg line. 

On the day that this re-siilt was reached 
Foch suddenly attacked in Lorraine on both 
sides of the St. Mihiel salient with a Franco - 
American Aimy under the command of General 
Pershing. This was the first time thaS 
American troops had taken the field as an 
American Army under their owii leaders, and 
though the plan of the attack was drawn up, or 
at least revised, l>y t he French Staff and there 
was a considerable stiffening of French veteran 
troops on the Vordun-St. Mihiel side of tke 
salient and at Apremont, wWle none but 
French troops took part in the entry into 
St. Mihiel itself, the operation, which was 
completely successful, and brought in a large 
number of prisoners, w’as a fine performance 
on the part of the young army. Their task 
was simplified by the fact that the enemy, who 
had held the .salient from September 21, 11)14, 
with a view to an offensive which the French 
never allow'cd them to make, begah to with- 
draw as soon as they saw that it was to bo 
attacked in force. The method adopted for 
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FRENCH TANKS DETRAINED. 


(he attack* was a good example of the typical 
Foch marKiMivre of battering at (lie sides of 
each salient towards the base and so forcing 
the enemy to evacuate the angle and centre. 
It had been tried on that pai'ticular sector 
before, by moans of repeated assaults from 
Thiaucourt on the right and l..es Eparges on 
the left, but never till now with sullicient 
lAaii'power to carry it through, and Francis 
was duly and becomingly grateful to the Ameri- 
cans for removing from her side a peculiarly 
unpleasant thorn. 

The reduction of the salient brought to a 
close the preparatory period of the great 
general offensive by wliich Foch was about 
to drive the invader neck and crop out of 
France and Belgium. The battle-front had once 
again become, as it was before the March 
offensive, a huge obtuso angle, the vertex 
on the edge of the Laon massif and the sides 
stretching from there to the sea and Switzer- 
land. ^ 

For the present he was content to leave out 
( lie sector of the line east of the Meuse, and 
to attack (just as he had done on a smaller 
scale east and west of St. Mihiel) at the two 
('xtremfties of the sides of the Dixmude- 
Meuse salient, each about a hundred miles 


from the corner of the l-aon massif, and also 
at a nearer point on the U'ft side, only 50 miles 
distant. On September 20, the American Aiiny 
under l^n’shing and tiie French Fourth Army 
under (louraud attacked in the Argonne and 
Champagne, on the 27th the British joined in 
oil the front behind (^ambrai, and on the 28th 
a composite Anglo-Belgian Army between 
Dixmude and Annentieres took u}) the running 
north and south of Ypres. At the same timo 
Debeney, Humbert, and Mangin renewed their 
assaults in the centre. I'his was (he great 
assault on the Hindonburg lino and its prolon- 
gations. It waa to preparo the way fortlie final 
pursuit to the Meuse, or jather for another and 
still more decisiv'o ending, wliiidi was prevented 
by the intervention of the Armistice. Its 
conception was the work of a master strategist 
and a born attacker, and its enormous extent 
made it a fitting climax to the world’s greatest 
war. On so prolonged a front — for very soon 
the battle was raging fiercely over the whole 
range of it at is only possible to review the 
enseftvble by taking each of the several attacks 
separately one by one, paying, of course, most 
attention to tho.so in which the French were 
engaged. We will begin then with the French- 
American attack on September 26. Jhe 
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[Frcm h offici il photograph. 

GENERAL GOIJRAUD DECORATING A STRETCHER-BEARER. 


Ar'ierioaii front oxlondcil 22 miios from tho 
Meuse to (he Aisfie, wliieh forms the left 
bourulary of the Argoime forest, but, ns the 
plan agreed upon was to attaek ifi foree only 
on the right side of the forest us far as its 
boundary, the Aiie, the actual fighting front 
was practically reduced fw tlie width of the 
forest, (iouraud’s front on tlie American left, 
between the Aisne and the Suippe, was exactly 
the sam^‘ length as Pershing's from (he Aisne 
to the Meuse. In a recent article f>ublished in 
the Nailomtl Hrvino. Mr. Warner Allen, the 
Morninfj Post War (k)iTe.s|>ondent at Amru ican 
G.H.Q., says that the attacking forces consisted 
of 22 Afiieriean divisions (r)0().()o2 men) and 
f»)ur Krefieli divisions (.‘KkOftO) while the special 
artillery and otlier arms eni[)loyed brought up 
th(? total to Bill ,400 Americans and 138,000 
Fr(*nchin(*ri, or 700,400 men in all. 'I’he French 
view at the lime was trfait Pershing had exactly 
the .same number of divisions as (Jouraud on 
an efjual front, but that as the strength of tho 
Ameriivin division was at this time tt) that of 
the French in (he proportion of about 23 to 0 
the Ainera-jins had ir» t h(' field more than twice 
as mjujy men as themselves, and W(a*(», tlierefore, 
too ( hick on the ground. The actual number of 
divisions which attackerl on tho first day wa-> 
said to be nine French and nine American, but 
whaitever the totals of tla* divisions engaged the 
<lis[)roportiori bf/tween the mimb(U'.s of men 
rennined the same, and undoubtedly was t»ne 
of tlu* cau.ses that helperl to tie up the Atnerican 


trans|)ort. “At Avocourt, the critical |)oint,” 
says Mr. Allen, “ there was a jam in which 
not a wheel turned for 17 hours. The men 
in the first line, who had advanced four miles 
or so, were in many c.ises without .supplies 
for four days.” * 

In spite, howr^ver, of tliese trans|)ort difli- 
ciilties and tho increase in easualtie>i to which 
they hMl, the American Army, winch about, a 
fortnight after the Ix'ginning of tho attack 
<*xtendod its front to the right bank of the 
Meu.se, fought with splendid dasli and great 
courage, though thoir nunaM’ic.al superiority 
o\x>r th<^ Germans in front of them delayefl 
rather than quickened their advance, and their 
lino up to the boginniiig of Xovomber lagged 
some way behind (he French on their left. 
T}i<‘ main points reacln'd in tho first wee^k of ' 
the advance were Montfaucon bythri Americans 
and (3iallerango by tho French, an advance of 
about ‘ov^en miles in each cas<\ A month 
later Ptu’shing passed (Iratid Pro, at the head 
of the iVrgonne forest near the junction of the 
Aire and the .Aisne, and the French got close 
U|> to the Aisne south of U(?thel, 45 miles 
north-west of Verdun. 

This combined French and Amgricafi move- 
ment at tho east extremity of the right side of 
th*? big salient formed by the whole front was, 
as we have seen, complementary to the two big 
British and Anglo-Belgian attacks on the other 
side of the salient, north of the Oise. ‘'But it 
had also a mort^Jocal purpose to fidfil. It was to 
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help Berthelot and the Fifth Army in squeezing 
the enemy out of the position which he hold on 
Gouraud’s left, from the Suippe across the 
plain of Champagne to Reims and troin there 
to the south bank of the Aisne. By the advance 
of Gouraud’s left and centre on October 4 across 
the Suippe close to Aube rive and up to St. 
Etienne on the Arnes (a little tributary of the 
Suippe nmning parallel to the original front on 
its right bank) this position had been converted 
*nto a sliallow salient, with the Monts de 
Cham|>agne in its lower right hand corner. 
In order to make the salient more pronounced 
the Fifth Army on the other side of Heims at the 
same time crossed the Aisne canal to the north 
of Briinont, half way between Heims and the 
Adsne, marching north-east in the direction of 
the Sui[)pe. ♦The combined manoni\i*e at 
once had the desired effect. On tlu? night of 
the 4th thcu*e was a hasty general retreat 
of all the (it'rman troops bfitween the two 
armies, to a erescent-shapcMl front between 
Btnry au Bac on the Aisne and St. Kti(‘nne. 
In one djiy lieims was freed for good from the 
(>nemy’8 pressure and the great forts of Brimont 
anil Nogent I’Abbesse and the massif of the 
Monts evacuated, together with a big strij> of 


French territory 30 miles long by five deep. 
Still keeping up the pressure on the 6th, the 
French flattened out the crescent into a straight 
line, and drove the Gennans bock to the valley 
of the Suippe, where for the next day or two 
they made a short stand. But it w’^as not to 
last. On the 11th and 12th the two armies 
matle another great push along the whole 40- 
mile stretch from Berry au Bat; to Vouziers, 
and carried their line up to the Aisms an 
atlvance at its dee|>est e.ross -section of 15 miles. 

Nor was this all. For the tirnc^ btnng the 
Germans were routed all along tlu^ line. The 
advance to the Aisne at Berry au Bac* had 
creattnl another salient with its angle on 
Mangin’s front betw*i‘en boon and Soissons. On 
Octobt*r 12 that too disappc^ai*ed. North of 
Berry au Bac the line was pushed live mile's 
beyond the Aisne, and from tlicu’C wc^stw’anls 
past. Crixonne aiul the ('heinin des Dames and 
the \alley of the Aillotte and still fa.i‘ther 
north across tlie heights south of Laon to 
C'hiv^y, only three miles from Laon itselt, and 
them on to the e^ast of the' Laon massif, evacu- 
ateel, so to spe>ak, without a she>t. bt'ing lircMl, 
right u}> to the Oise w ithin a mile c3r two of La 
Fere. On that one* most gle>rie>us clay, from La 
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THE TRICOLOUR ONCE MORE IN ST. MIHIEL. 


Fero to \"ouzicM*s, on a front of nearly 70 
miles, the soldiers of France, one army after 
the other joining in the aclvanf?e with the regu- 
larity of a corps de had won back about 

five hundred square miles of French territory, 
the whole of which had been in the possession 
of the enemy from the beginning of the wai*, 
At last the disintegrating effects of four years 
of ceaseless pressure were beginning to tell. 
Great strips and chunks were peeling away 
from the front, as the surface of the priceless 
statues on the wostom facade of Reims 
cathetlral flaked away after the fire, and of the 
two structures behind front and facade the 
ont^ was now much more sure to collapse 
than the other. Then, on the 13th, Mangin 
ha<i his desire. Theie was another big advance 
from I^a Fere, now at length re-occupied, to 
Rethel, and soon after 10 in the morning 
tlu^ flag of France was floating from the s[)ire of 
the cathedral at Laon. *Karly in the afternoon, 
accompanied only by tu o ofticei*s anrl the special 
correspondent of The Times, the commander of 
the Tenth Army walked into the town which 
he and his nuai had la>)oured so long and with 
such unquencliable heroism to deliver. “ The 
approach to the town,” wrote our corre- 
spondent, “ across thf' Laffaux plateau, post 
the barely distinguishable beginning of the 
Chemin des Dames and the crumbling remains 
of the Malmaison fort, and then across the 
Aillette and the canal down to the swampy 
ineodowlands of the Ardon valley, where every 
shell -liole is fllled with stagnant water and the 


broken road is pestilent with the carcases of 
dead horses, is as horrible a picture of the 
desolation of war as any that I have seen. 
From the crest of the plateau as far as you can 
see for miles and miles right and left stretch 
after stretch of bare dreary wastes afo pitted 
with the dumb unsightly mouths of shell-holes, 
and the road in front and behind and on each 
side is littered with the hideous rubbish that 
battles leave in their wake. Across the top 
of the plateau every tree-stinnp that is still 
standing is a naked and stimted skeleton. 
For the heroism of the human flesh and blood 
that for month after month faced those hurri- 
canes of steel and fire and poisoned gas, and 
pressed on through them to victory, no praise 
and gratitude can be enough. The real inonu- 
ment to those fearless devoted soldiers of France, 
living or dead, must be written in our hearts. 
You canmH put it into words.” 

The informal entry of General Mangin into 
the liberated town was the first foretaste of 
the moving scenes that were to come later on 
in Lille and* Bruges and Metz and Strossburg, 
and all the other towns and villages of France 
and Belgium and Alsace and l^orraine that 
had so long borne the galling weight of the 
German yoke. He made a fonnalt entry into 
the town, a day or two later, on horseback 
at the head of his troops, and hod a wonderful 
reception. But that first day, when he come in 
quietly on foot, and the people at first |jardly 
grasped who he was, and crowded round, many | 
of them in tears, ^vhispering “ Is it the^Genoral?” • 
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or “Ce sont les Fran 9 ais ” — so long was it since 
they had seen any but German soldiers stood 
out by itseif as the great day of deliverance. 

All this time, from September 20 to October 
13, while French and Americans had been 
reducing the right side of the big central salient, 
as a carpenter’s plane whittles long thic-k 
shavings from the edge of a plank, the same 
thing wiiH going on on the other side, from the 
Oise to the Scarpe. The attack here was bt'gim by 
^fche First and Third British Anmes, under Horne 
and Byng, on a front of 16 miles striking in 
the direction of Cambrai, and by October 1 
they were in its western surburbs and ha<l got 
beyond it on both north and south. They had 
taken Le Catelet, five miles to the souith, and 
21^500 prisoners and 380 guns, and at several 
points had crossed the llindenburg line. The 
attack was then taken up on thtur right by the 
British Fourth Army under llawlmsori, and by 
Debeney and the French First Army, the Sieg- 
fried line was passed, and on 0(;tober 4 the 
French entered St. Quentin, which, till then, had 
resisted all the Allies’ attacks. On the 9th 
Cambrai was taken by the British, and there 
was a general advance along the whole line of 
.the British and French Armies, from the Scarpe 
to Moy on the Oise, rather more than half-way 


from St. Quentin to La Fere, and bn the 10th, 
after another big move all along the front, ^ 
the British reached Le Cateau, six miles in 
front of Cambrai, and the French occupied 
a long stretch of the left bank of the Oise to 
the north of La F^re. Farther north in Flan- 
ders the combined attack of the Belgians and 
British undt^r Plumer, which started on vSej^tom- 
ber 28 between Dixmude and Armentiei'os, 
had been just as successful as all the others 
from tht> Scarpe to the Mouse, and by October 
15 an advance of six or seven miles had been 
made, thus leaving two big salients behind the 
general lino of the front of the attack, from 
which the enemy w'cre inevitably bound sooner 
or later to rt^tire. 

At this point in the general offensive of the 
Allies, on or about October 16, it is w^orth while 
to pause and review the progress made siiK^e it 
started on Septeml)er 26. Before September 
26, south and west of the front at that date, 
the Allit's had already won ))a(^k, in the two 
months that had passed sim^e July 18, a huge 
tract of ground, very nearly the whole (except 
for t he strip between the (dieinin des Dames and 
the Vesle X’alley) of w hat they had lost during 
the five German offensives b('tw’(H>n March and 
July. '^I'ho recoverful area consisted of the 
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Ypres — La Bass^ pocket, lost in April, approxi- 
mately 20 miles long by 10 deep, and the givat 
double pocket, resulting from the Amiens, 
Compiegne and Marne otfensives, of March, 
May and June, which extended 90 miles from 
Arras to Reims in two sections north-west, and 
south-east of Soissons, with a maximum depth 
I’espectively of 40 and 20 miles. These, 
with the narrow strip 25 miles long, across the 
plain of Champagne Vietweon Reims an<l 
3Iassiges, wliich Couravid recov’ered before and 
on July 27, were the result of the Allies’ counter- 
offensive of July, A\igust and September, 
which was delivered only on th(>8C particular 
sectoi-s (the rest of the line remaining trancpiil), ^ 
with the specific object of getting back what 
had been lost since the war hotl settled down 
into the trench period in November, 1914. 
On September 26, having destroyed the formid- 
able Arras- Rein IS pocket, which the enemy ha<l 
hoped to mak(^ the base of their ad\*ance on 
Varis, and having got back approximately 
to the siege or investing line held by the Allies 
from the end of the ( lerrnan retreat in the spring 
of 1917 before tliey made their last desperate 
sallies of the spring and summer of 1918, 
Foch was ready for the last and grandest and 
conclusive offc'iisive of the war. It was to 


be a 8imult€ineous attack along the whole of the 
crescent-shaped front, measuring roughly in 
a straight lino 100 miles from the Channoteto 
the Oise at La Fei-o, and 100 from the Oise 
JiO the Meuse. The result of the first three 
weeks of the attack we have seen. There was 
no attack north of Dixmude^ till Octol^r 16,. 
and exactly at La Fore there was a short five- 
mile section where the line remained unchanged. 
But otherwise along the whole 95 miles from 
Dixmude to La Fore aiwl the 95 from there 
to the American right there was an advance 
along the whole face of the crescent, varying in 
depth from eight to 20 miles, t?xcept for one 
short stretcli on the Scarpe where for five miles 
or so it was only about two deep. During the 
enemy’s adv^ance from the (’hemin des Dan%cs 
in May and June the (lerman newspapers 
begati rath('r heavily chafiing the Krench. 
Why, they asked, didn’t they produce another 
miracle of the Marne, aral so on. By this 
time tliey had had their miracle, and a siifiei*- 
miracle to cap it. And there w'as more to 
come. 

The attack of Septet nber 26 and the follow ing 
three weeks had left, as we have seen, three 
Gomian re-entrants cutting back behind the 
general front of the Allies. All thn^o of them 
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u'oro swept clean away by tlu^ second phases of 
ilie offobsive, which lastcHl from the I7Mi 
to the end of the inontli. 'Pho first and most 
southerly was a very narrow orus in the acaite 
angle between the Oise and its tributary tJie 
Serre, its south side 25 miles long from r.a 
hY*ro to Sissonne along the S(*ir<\ its west 
20 miles from La Fere along the Oise to Les- 
quiolles, near Guise, where tlu? river, which 
•up to that point flows from east to west, makes 
a sudden turn nearly due south. On the 18th, 
attacking from south and west, the two Fremdi 
Annies carried the angle of the salient and 
advanced a distance of about 10 miles along 
each face, but after that had a week of veiy 
severe fighting across the angle and akaig tlio 
Serre, and it was not till the 30tli tliat they 
straightened out the line from Guise to Sissoiuie. 
During the same period the French between 
Sissonne and Rothel and the French and 
Americans east of Attigny were also met by a 
particularly stubborn resistance. 

The second re-entrant, from Courtrai to 
iSolesmes, over 40 miles long by 15 deep, was 
ft much larger tract of ground, but by the 20th 
the Biitish had carried the whole of it and liber- 
at(^d Tourcoing, Roubaix, Lille, and Douai, 
while i?i the third German re-entrant, north of 
Dixniude, the left wing of the efmy under the 


command of l,he King of I ht' Belgians luvl in four 
days, from the 17l.h to tlu^ 20th, swt'pt 30 miles 
along the coast from Niciiport to the Dutch 
trontier, freeing Osteral, Zeehrugge, and Bruges 
as they wont, and by the era! of tlio month the 
whole force Jiorth of t he French on the Oise, 
consisting of British, French, AmfM-ican, and 
Bi'lgian troops, had made a furtlier hig aclvuince, 
bringing the general front up to a line which 
from thi» Dutch frontier ran south j)a.st. the 
west of Tournai and X'akaiciemies to Guise. 

TJie tliird and concluding stage of the gi’and 
offensives began on Novembesr 1. The opening 
moves were macks by the Belgians on the north 
and Gouraud’s right and tins American Army 
bestween At tigny and tlie Meuse far away to the 
east. On the 4t.h and Tsth tins French and 
British in th(> centi'e from C’ondc on thts Scheldt 
to Bothcsl took up the attack, cm the 9th 
the, annicss on thes 25 miles section north of 
Cond6 crossed the Scheldt and also joitied in 
the advance, and by the 1 1th, when the enemy 
were feu’ced to sue for an armistice, the whole 
Allied force had moved forward with* such 
giant strides that the Belgians were in Ghent, 
the British in Mons, the iVonch in Mezidres, and 
the Americans with the French in the suburbs 
of Sedan, from which point they lie d the line 
nearly up to Motz. At 1 1 o’clock on the morn- 
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ing of November 11 tho last shots were fired 
and th(' war was over. By asking for the 
armistice tho enemy had escaped the attack 
east and west of Metz with a strong French 
and American Anny, under Mangin, which 
Foch liad j)reparCHl for their final undoing, to 
say nothing of tlie additional huge losses m 
prisoners which they must inevitably have 
suffered if the advance had betui continued. 
But the main fact was that they were ho])t>lessly 
and helplessly beaten, and tlmt France and her 
Allies w(‘re in a position to impose wha(. torn is 
they chos(% without firing anothc'r shot or 
sacrificing another life. Never was victory 
so conclusive or triumfih so glorious. 

Sornf' attemiit was madt' by German 
j^|)ologists to cainoufljige their collapse by 
re|)rescnting if. as a voluntary withdrawal 
of their armies fnuii the battle-front in <»rder 
U> (luell the outbreak of the revolution at 
home. 'Phat was manifi^stly • not the case. 
The rev’ohition was t h(» result and not the cause 
of the defeat, which had long been felt by the 
German High Command to be inevitable. 
They asked for t.he armistice k^st a worst* 
thing should befall thtnu. From humane 
motives their rt'tpiest was granttui, though 
from a military and political point of view it 


may seem now that it would have been advis- 
able for Foch to make asauranco doubly sure 
by administtu'ing the coup de grace ■ he had 
jireparcd, from which, humanly speaking, 
there coultl have been no escape. But for 
that inercifully there was no real need. The 
enemy vvtu’e beaten to tlieir kntuvs, their ftands 
were up, their surrender was unconditional. 
No possible decision could have been clearer 
or more conclusive. It was W'orth a hundred 
S(‘dans. Tlu^ victory was not won on points, 
but by a scries of knock-out bU)ws wdiich brought 
the struggle to an cud, Ix'causc^ the side that had 
is.sucd tlio chnik'iigc could light no more. 
They w(>re !>(*atcri to the world. 

It is not ncc<‘ssary, c\'(mi if it wc'ri^ possible, 
to d('cid»5 in w hat |>ropoi*t ions t lu’: credit of tifli 
woinlerfiil \ ict.ory is to bt' npjiortfoiied between 
tli<! \arious Allies. Hut this much is certain. 
From hegirming t«) end it was Kiauc<^ t hat had 
to Iwuir i<\\o heaviest part, of the bunlcii of t.he 
war on the wesU'rn front, and in lighting for 
the common caiise as w'ell as for her own 
existence her soIdi(>rs showed a rlevotion and 
lier military chiefs a grasp of the science and 
principh's of war that have nwov been sur- 
passed by any warrior nation in th(j history 
ot the world. 
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T '^HK purely Volunteer movement in 
(« connexion with the war began with 
serious enthusiasm as soon as hostili- 
tit>s opened. Men of all ages and 
all classes who were not already memliei’s of a 
corps joined one, while old citizen soldiers sot 
zealously to work either to become more 
efficient or to train recruits, Th(?re was no 
age limit, and the man of seventy drille(l in the 
I same platoon as the youth in his Uhmis. An 
active privaUi of one battalion was a former 
Solicitor-General who had reached his 7r)th year. 
The ardent spirit of tho old Voluntoer w^as 
well shown in the case of Mr. Richard Watson, 
who, at the age of 80 years, dieil suddenly at 
his home in Lancaster. He had the n»putatioii 
of being tlie oldest Volunteer in the North of 
England, and at tho time of tho outbreak of 
the war he had attended no fewer than 52 
annual encampments. 

There existed tliroughoiit Great Britain many 
fine regiments which under the old system of 
volunteering liad become very serviceable, the 
Territorials being their direct followers. By an 
almost natural process of evolution the Volun- 
teer had become the Territorial, and so it 
seemed to those who saw the earliest of tho 
Territorials mobilized tliat they were the 
same men who had gone to camp at certain 
seasons,. )iind other times had exe^'cised in 
Vol. XX.— Part 268 


strategy and tactics and had industriously 
played the German game of Krlegspiel which 
was so much in vogue, especially in t he North, 
ill the 'uineticH.' Assot^iations like the Man- 
chester Tactical Soiaoty undoubtedly did 
beneficial work in educating \^)lunteei*s in 
field operations, amongst the moving spirits 
in this enterprise being Mr. Spenser Wilkinson^ 
a well-known Volunteer officer, subsequently 
Chichele Professor of Military History at 
Oxford. 

Clmotic conditions prevailed in the earlier 
stages of the war Vohint.et>r movement. TluM’e 
was no organization, no acknowledged plan 
of training, and discipline was almost a matter 
of choice. A corps >^as fortunate, and exer- 
cisetl its privilege of boasting, if it had an 
ex-Guardsman os drill instructor, and nothing 
more clearly showed the excellent spirit of 
such a body than the willingness of the mernbera 
to subject themselves to tho inflexible discipline 
which the old Grenadier, Coldstream or Scots 
Guardsman delighted to impose. Other units 
which had not the advantages of training from 
ox*Regulars of any sort had to make the best 
of well-meaning but incompetent men. The 
result was that an elderly man might be — and 
was — called upon, though ho had never pre- 
viously handled a bayonet, to show other 
elderly men, equally ignorant, how to do the 
361 
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bayonet exorcise* Not knowing the ‘‘ shoulclor” 
from the “ present ” lie would be r('f[uired to 
tell Ills comrades what to do with their okl 
Martinis. These tilings actually lui|)penod in 
a well-known London battalion of which tho 
writer was a iiieinber, in the early days of the 
war, when the Volunteers were cold-shouldered 
at every turn and left to work out tlieir own 
salvation. 

But* nothing damped the ardour of the 
citizen who had enrolled. Fie paid his • sub- 
scription, he hiretl or bought his Martini or 
iluihmy, he pai<l for his uniform, and if he went 
in for a little camp work or firing practice at a 
range, he bore his own exp. nses. FIc was 
derided in the public parks and <ds<?where 
when he failed to carry out the imjiossible 
Orders which had been given to him. In Hyde 
Park, on a hot day, a London battalion was 
being drilled by an old (biardsnuvn. Two 
})riv^ates of the Grenadiers who wen^ watching 
the evolutions maintained an impassive silence 
until the battalion, through the excusable 
inability of untrained members to execute 
certain mov’emenis, got tangleil up, then the 


sik'nco was broken by one of the Guardsmen 
turning to his companion and exclaiming, with 
slow solemnity, “ ^ly God ! Isn’t it fun ! ” 
Such criticism was often heard from onlookei'S l>y 
Volunteers who were turned out into Tiondon 
streets and open ])laces and called upon to do 
things which they could not hope to achie\*e. 
'^riio inovitabl('» n'sult was 1 hat rj^signations came 
from men who could not endure ridicule, and 
felt that precious time was being wasted, but 
th(^ great majmity belli tniaciously to their 
s«?lf -imposed task and in the end became 
thoroughly well trained and useful auxiliaries 
or joined the fighting forces. 

The drawbacks which hav^e been referi*ed 
to were doubtless inevitable, in view of the 
terrible and unpi'ecedented strain wliich was 
thrown upon military headquarters. Tlie 
grave crises of tho earlier months of hostilities 
made it impossible for adequate attention or 
support to be given to the Volunteers. TheV 
w'ere to a great extent left to themselves, to 
sink or swim, and it w'as to tho lasting iredit 
of a vast body of citizens that they kept afloat 
in very ^ turgid * waters. One ^ol* the minor 
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miracles of the war was the developing and 
perfecting of a considerable Volimteer force 
which in case of urgent need would have been 
of undoubted service in fulfilling the specific 
pvirpose for which the Volunteers had always 
existed — ^home defence. 

At an early stage Volunteers were provided 
witft a brassard — a red amilet bearing the 
letters “ G.R.” in black — a badge which 
became very familiar. The initials, repre- 
senting Georgius Rex^ gave rise to some un- 
seemly’ witticisms, and as “ Gorgeous Wrecks ** 
men who had passed their prime were lam- 
pooned and belittled, but the annoyance soon 
ended with the taking of official measures to 
suppress it. 

There were no definite rules as to uniform, 
and a man might consider himself sufficiently 
like a soldier if he wore his annlet. The fact 
was that a largo numVjer of tlie men who 
readily joined the force were not in a position 
to provide uniforms at tlioii* own cost, nor were 
they able to bear other and not inconsiderable 
charges which were inse|)nrable from efficiency 
as it was then understood. An unattractive 
greenish gi*ey uniform was common at the 
beginning of the war Volunteer movement, but 
gradiiAlly, as improvements w('rt^ made, and as 
stern need demaiiflod, and more especially as 
the force was put under definite military control, 
khaki became general, and the Volunteer 
paraded for his duty clad and equipped on the 
lines of the actual fighting man. Throughout 
the war, however, and after Peace was signed, 
the original greenish grey uniform was used, 
especially by older members ami such bodies as 
the National Guard. 

While drills were being done and men 
paraded or did not parade, according to in- 
clination, the majority of the officers and men 
workeil earnestly to qualify theniselves as 
first-class Volunteers. In those early days 
great numbers of young men wore membei-s of 
the corps, but as the war gicw more serious, 
and there was no prospect of an early finish 
of it, many of these inembei’s voluntarily joined 
the combatant forces, and the time was not 
far distant when conip\ilsion claimed the rest. 
To an aj)preciable extent these young members 
had benefited by their Volunteering, for by th<? 
time they entered upon their serious soldiering 
they hewi had opportunities of trench-digging 
and becoming more or less familiarized with 
lif^ in the field. Many of the early Volunteer 


battalions became admirable feeders of the 
regiments which were on active service, and 
which made an almost insatiable demand on 
the resources of the manhood of the country. 

A considerable number of what were known 
as “ Special Units ** came promptly into exist- 
ence, amongst them being the Business Men’s 
“ Friends ” Battalion, the Athletes’ Volunteer 
Force, the National Association of Local 
Government Officers’ Special Battalion and 
various reserve regiments of Yeomanry, Artil- 
lery and Infantry, as well as public school and 
other corps. The old Lotidou V^olunteer De- 
fence Force, which had existed to encourage 
lecruiting and to induce men disqualified for 
service in the ranks to drill and learn musketry, 
and for co-ordinating existing organizations 
with similar* objects, became the Central 
Volunteer Training Force. The Wav Office 
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authoriz-od the foniiat ion of a Colonial Infantry 
Battalion, for men who were or had been asao- 
ciated wdth the Oversea Dominions and Colo- 
nies, tho headquartei’s of the battalion being 
at the White City, Shepherd’s Bush. In addi- 
tion to these bodies great business housc^s set 
to work to form their own voluntary organiza- 
tions, before compulsory service was estab* 
ILshiMi, and in innumerafde othei* ways means 
were taken to enrol, erpiip, ami train men, and 
women, too, for tho purpose of sharing in the 
defence of the country. Much of this early 
effort was sporadic and of little value, much 
energy was uselessly expended, and it l^ecame 
necessary in hot a few cases to bring authority 
to bear to check the ardour of woll-meaning 
{)eople of both sexes and to direct effort into 
cliannols where there w'as a njasonable prob- 
ability of successful result. The Chairman of 
tho National Patriotic Aj^ociation (Sir George 
Pragnell) publicly Ijeggod, in the columns of 
The Times, those responsible for the many 
unauthorized Volunteer corps, civilian forces, 
town guards, etc., in course of formation to 
“ mark time,” in view of a definite request from 
the War Ollice that such schemes should not bo 
proceeded w’ith for the time being. Amongst 
the Volunteers — including riflemen and local 
scouts — who in August, 1914, were guarding 
bridges in Sui'i*ey were Lord Onslow, Lord 
Lovelace, and tho High Sheriff of Surrey (Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey). A conference of 60 Surrey 


rifle clubs at Guildford approved the principle 
of forming town and village guards, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Edward Hutton saying that the 
scheme would lead up to what they would 
undoubtedly be asked to do all over England in 
a week or two — prepain* themselves for*raising 
a million men under the Militia Act. 

At a very early stage that distinguished and 
essentially volunteer body the Honourable 
Artillery Company volunteered for foreign 
service, and on Sat\irday, September 12, 1914, 
it was inspectetl by tho King, the Captain - 
Gkaieral and Colonel. The ceremony took place 
at the Headquarters in Bunhill Fields, Fins- 
bury, where for more than two centuries the 
regiment hod trainerl and practised arms. The 
famous vellum roll of the H.A.C. was signed 
by the King, wdiose signature kept company 
W’ith those of Charles 11., Queen Victoria, and 
Edward VII., each of w’hom had also been 
Captain -General. Long afterwards, on the 
same parade ground, a rousing welcome was 
to be given to two yoimg ofticers of the famous 
corps to wliom the Victoria Cross had been 
awarded The H.A.C. wore merely typical 
of the old Volunteer corps, turned Territorial, 
which rose to such splendid heights of patriotism 
and ended by gaining great distinction. Some 
of the finest of the achievements for which the 
greatest of all military honours was awarded 
were credited to Territorials. 

In the first weeks of the war many Te^ri- 
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tonal battalions volunteered for service in 
various parts of the world and were sent to 
ladiftt Egypt, Aden, and elsewhere, releasing 
Regular battalions for service in France. Many 
of those officers and men of the old Volunteer 
corps served abroad for long periods, and showe<i 
in distant lands the patriotism wliich had 
distin^iished them at home. 

The London Scottish were the first Terri- 
torial battalion that wont to the front, and by 
June, 1917, no fewer than 12,000 men had l)oen 
recruited 'through the London Scottish Head- 
quarters. This was the first Territorial regi- 
ment to add a third battalion, and it supplied 
the London Scottish Company of the National 
Guard. Many members of the London Scottish 
had retired, but had come forward again to 
.sor\'e, and at one time there were large queues 
of waiting Volunteers at the regimental head- 
quarters, 

A Volunteer battalion provided a striking 
object lesson in securing efficiency from 
apparent chaos. In the beginning the obstacles 
which have been mentioned had to bo overcome, 
^ and for a long time men were left to their own 
resources and put to considerable expense. 
Then, as the war progressed and the drain on 
men becaifi© severe, only the older and poorer 
njaterial was left for officers commanding to do 
the best with they could do, but undismayed 
they plodded on, and in coui’se of time a com- 


pletely clothed and equipped battalion, with an 
efficient band which hod been evolved from a 
few discordant bugle -blowers, was regularly to 
be seen, on Sundays in particular, drilling, 
marching, or carrying out more important work 
in the field. As men voluntarily joimxl th ^ 
active combatant forces, or wore called up, they 
gave, in not a few instances, the uniforms which 
they had paid for, to be used by membei*8 who 
were not w'ell able to afford to buy tlieir kit — 
and there wore cases on record of this generosity 
not being officially acknowledged by even so 
much as the sending of a fomial note of Receipt 
or thanks. Volunteers bore an honourable 
part in the strenuous work w’hich was done in 
the evenings and during week-ends in connexion 
with the defences of Ijondon anti the Kast 
Coast. Officora and men alike l)ecame en- 
thusiastic in thtnr dev'otion to a duty which 
put a considerable strain upon them, but proved 
a real help to the military authorities. No 
amount of apparent lukewarmness, discourage- 
ment or neglect had weakened the tlet>eriniria- 
(ion of Volunteer officers to secure efficiency 
and usefulness, and at the end of tlie war they 
were at least able to look back on many serious 
difficulties which had been surmounted, and on 
efforts the success of which was clearly enough 
shown by the high elTectiveiioss of their batta- 
lions. 

Conscious of their own sincerity the Volun- 
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teers could only carry on. The suggOBtion 
that men joined a Volimteer corps ns a “ funk- 
hole ” to evade real military service was 
obviously inapplicable to those corps which 
accepteil only men over military ag€', and the 
small minority of shirkers in other corps were 
soon eliminated by the requirements that men 
of military age should sign an undertaking to 
enlist if called upon. One organization, the 
National Volimteer Reserve, formed under 
the auspices of the lOarl of Essex, endeavoured 
to resist tliis regulation upon the not unrea- 
sonable groimd that it was imfair to impose 
such terms upon men who were willing to do 
something, while leaving those who undertook 
nothing scot free. But the N.V.R. had to fall 
into lino with the rest. As a matter of fact the 
men of military ago who became Volunteers 
were mainly sufferers from some complaint or 
defect which debarred them from the Army, 
according to the severe medical standards 
then enforced, or men whom their employers 
<?oiild not or would not release, or who were 
engaged upon work of national importance, or 
so situated that enlistment would be a serious 
haiflship. This was shown as time went on 


by the way in which they passed into the 
Army as circumstances permitted, before the 
Derby scheme as after it, and the boast of a 
London Volunteer battalion that every non- 
commissioned officer who went from it to the 
Army held within a few weeks at least as high 
a rank in the Army as he had held in the 
Volunteers, illustrated the soundness* of the 
training generally received ; for meiny battalions 
could say as much. In itself the National * 
Reserve was not, perhaps, in the nature i)f 
things, of very great value, but it served the 
useful pm-pose of bringing together men who 
might, and did, become of real use later. The 
original scheme was considerably modified to 
meet altered circumstances, and the National 
Reserve became to a great extent the Royal 
Defence Corps, w’hich was leavened with ex- 
members of the Regular Forces who were no 
longer able to serve more actively. The inembei s 
of the R.D.C. proved very serviceable in doing 
guard work at places like Alexandra Palact* 
and various internment camps and at similai* 
conti'es throughout the country. 

Those early Voluntoei*s unquestionably took® 
their work seriously. They bought ** Infantry 
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'rraining, 1914,” and other official manuals, 
and were to bo soon in Tubes and elsewhere 
industriously studying them. They pegged 
kfway at their recruit drill with tireless devotion, 
and proceeded to higher developments as anus, 
opportunity and instruction offered. Men 
])ractised assiduously at miniature ranges 
against the time when shooting on real ranges 
would be possible. The proportion of ” marks- 
men” became considerable, and enthusiasts knew 
*11 about the construction of the Service rifle 
and everything the books and blackboards could 
loach them about trajectories long before there 
was any opportunity for actual range practice. 

The route-marching and physical exercises 
of the early months did much to restore to 
many a middle-aged man a great part of th<' 
suppleness and grit of his youth, and the 
Vohmteers found themselves surprisingly lit 
when they proceeded to tho business of trench- 
digging, which was all the rage for a long time 
with the London \aplunteers. Simday was the 
great day for this task, being the only full 
day that nfbst of the Volunteei*s could afford 
One, two or three evenings in the week they 
gawe to the drill-hall and the miniature range, 
Saturday afternoon to manoeuvres of some 
sort oi$. an open space in or close to I^ondon, 
but on Sunday they went farther afield and were 
soldiers all^day long. * 


It was interesting to see the City of London 
National Guard and strong platoons of other 
corps to whom they extended invitations 
parading at Jdverpool Street on a Sunday 
morning for the joiii*ney to Ongar, whei’o that 
crack Volunteer corps had its own trench area. 
No time was lost when tho digging began, and 
this titmch work was so well done on thi^ whole 
that the competent military authorities were 
fully justified in their ]uaise of it. Hut the 
trench-digging was not left- only to the Sunday 
parties. Men went into camp for a week or 
two at a tiling and spent all their days at the 
trenches, which were the real thing, designed 
and superintended by engineering sections of 
the Volunteers and finished off in every detail. 
The greater ]J>art of these Home Counties 
trenches were the real thing in every sense, 
liot merely a playground for imitation soldiers, 
but part of th(? actual last defence of London, 
backing other systems of tmnches nearer the 
coast, planned -by the higher authorities against 
the possibility of invasion. 

It was mpeatedly impressed upon the Volun- 
teers that Lieutenant-General Sir Francis 
Lloyd, commanding the London District, who 
from the first took them seriously, wished it to 
be known that he attached great importance 
to this trench-digging, and he and other eminent 
officers frequently visited the Volunteers at 
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work. Battalion coinriianclors told their men 
that the Germans wore doing exactly the same 
thing vipon the Rhine. At one time there was 
even a project to send a select number of 
Volunteers to France for such work, but tliat 
was found to be impracticable. 'Uhere were 
always, of course, incredulous Volunteer who 
could not conceive that matters could ever 
come to an enemy march on London, but it 
no longer possible to scout the vision as ridi- 
culous when the War Ofiice studiously prepared 
for the contingency. 

Easter, 1916, was the great turning point in 
the history of the war Volunteers, that being 
the time when the War Office at last decided 
to give them the recognition which had been 
80 eagerly desired and so long talked of. To 
some Volimteers who were trench-digging Sir 
Francis Lloyd suddenly^appoared and, the order 
to cease work having been given, he moimted a 
heap of earth and adclressed thorn as “ Soldiers I 
For you are soldiers now ! ’* The officers 
immediately ordered the men to take off the 
“ G.R.” bras.sard, once much esteemed but for 
some time much disliked, and never to wear it 
again except when they happened to be drilling 
or on duty in mufti. 

Recognition of the Volimteers had arrived at 
last, the great public act which marked it 
being a review of the London Volimteers in ; 
Hyde Park by Lord French. But there wore ■ 
still difficulties of fitting them projierly into the 


military scheme, and months had to pass before 
they could be duly sworn in or before a certain 
number of the officei-s could receive commissions. 
It was not found easy at the War Office to deal 
with tho cases of men who would be under 
military discipline part of the time an5 civilian^ 
in tho intervals, or to solve the problem arising 
from the Volimtoer’s power to resign altogether 
at short notice. All this, however, was even- 
tually achieved sufficiently for working pur- 
poses. The various corps and organizations, 
which had been gradually coalescing, were 
formed into territorial regiments — ^for in8tanc.e, 
the City of London Volunteer Corps, the 
National Guard, and others became battalions 
of the City of London Regiment. Rules were 
laid down to secure efficiency and discipline as 
conditions of recognition ; and finally there 
■was the division of the individual Volunteers 
into various categories. 

At thi^ end of three years of war there were 
four classifications of Volunteers — “ A,” “ B,*’ 
“C,* and “D.* “A** men were those who 

had fully imdertaken an obligation to serve 
as Volunteers until the end^of the war and to 
make themselves efficient by attending the 
authorized number of drills and fiassing the 
recognized tests. These were fully recognized 
by the Government and provided with equip- 
ment, and eventually with uniform* _j The ** B * 
class consisted mostly of men who werO|iuider 
military age but exempted from service for the 
time being os nmnition workers, min^, and for 
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other causes. These men were liable to ha 
\sithdrawn from the Volunteer Force and sent 
abroad almost at any moment. The “ C ’* 
class were boys under military age, and the 
“ D ” class were those who had taken no 
oblig/ttion at all and could leave the Force at 
two days’ notice. 

It wjas clear, therefore, that the only men 
who could be absolutely counted upon for the 
defence ^ of the covmtry were the “ A ” men, 
and Lord Fi’onch made a strong appeal to men 
who were physically fit and over the military 
age to join that section for homo defence. 
He pointed out that it was not possible to 
^ make an efficient plan for the df fence of the 
•ountry in case of invasion unless t.he number 
available atoa given time could be counted 
upon with certainty. lOxisting Volunteers 
wore urged to do their utmost to induce every 
available man to join the Volunteers and make 
tliat addition of strengtli really effective by 
getting “ 1) ” men to take servi(;e as “ A ” men. 

The Government’s intention in ro-ostublishing 
the Volunteers on this basis was solely to provide 
efficient home defence in case of invasion. All 
men of military age were required at the front, 
and it was expected that the duty of defending 


the country would be undertaken by the men 
who, though over tliat age, were still physically 
and mentally fit. Lord French erniihasized 
the fact that the Volunteers were not asked to 
go out of the? country in any circumstances 
w^hatever. 

It was inevitable, in the circumstances, that 
there should be no want of defaulting X^dunteers, 
and it became a rnattei- of increasing difficulty 
to take effective disciplinary action. An 
officer, Major G. R. Gallaher, commanding a 
Surrey Volunteer battalion, pointed out that 
if a tribunal granted exemption simply on 
condition that a man “ joined the Volunteers ” 
he was under no compulsion to sign the 
necessary agreement and f he officer commanding 
had no power of punishment if the man failed 
to attend drills. Even if a tribunars order 
was to join “ Sect ion H,” the C.O. had no ])ower 
until after the recruil had n,ctually joined the 
section by signing thi' agr(H*ment. Unless and 
until ho did so a VoIuntcMn* officer was powerless 
to enforce attendance or to award punishment 
for absence. The major suggested that a 
tribunars order should be to join Section “ B ” 
of the VTilunteer Force, and to produce within 
a week official evidence that he harl signed the 
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required agreement, the alternative being Army 
service. At the same time Lord Rosslyri 
suggested that the number of drills a week the 
men had to attend, the distance they had to 
go, and the time occupied for such purpose, 
should receive equal consideration. All those 
points, which were discussed at oven so late a 
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Commanded London District. 

period as the autumn of 1017, indicated how 
prolonged and incessant wfTc the didicultics 
which had arisen in connexion with the Volun- 
teers, and were reminder of the innumerable 
vexations with which members of the old 
Volunteer force were familiar, due to oHicial 
failure to get a thorough comprehension of the 
real spirit of Volunteering and the best moans 
of rocon<;iling military tl^ities with the essential 
civil work of whieli so great a pai’t had now 
fallen upon men who had little or no time for 
other calls upon them. It liad to be nanernbered 
that owing to the strain of war conditions many 
men found it almost impossible to bear any 
other burden than their daily work. 

Many remarkable incidents arose in con- 
nexion with tribunals and Volunteers, ainongst 
them being the case of the Mayor of Daventry, . 
who was ordered by the Daventry Doroiigh 
Tribunal to join the Volunteers as a condition * 
of exemption. This action was taken after the ' 
receipt of a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Willoughby, commanding the * 1st Battalion 


Northamptonshire Volunteers, who was Town 
Clerk of Daventry and clerk to the tribuna]. 
Colonel Willoughby drew attention to the 
failure of the Mayor to join, his worship replying 
that he could not join during his year of office, 
adding that the position of mayor was not 
respected in Daventry, otherwise he would not 
have been subjected to what he called an 
annoyance and insult. 

IJfe in camp for Volunteers at this time had « 
become more really soldiering than at any 
|)reviou8 period in the history of the citizen 
soldiers. The Volunteer Force had taken the 
place of the old Territorial Force, and tlie 
gradual recognition and help from the Govern- 
ment went far to encourage officers and men 
strive to reach greater efficieijcy. London 
Volunteers who in August, 1917, encamped at 
Tad worth spent their days in hard work. 
About 6,000 men wore under canvas, the rank 
and. file of one of the groups including 10 
King's Counsel. Bad weather gave an under- 
standing of . what the gallant troops at the 
front, especially in Flanders, wore forced to 
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endure, for the Volunteers had to wafle through 
liquid mud and trench their bell tents. Quali- 
fied instructors directed physical drill, all kinds 
of field work were done on the stretch of 
Downs near Tadworth, and officers had the 
uncommon advantage of a special field instruc- 
tion course eoiid,u.cted by Guards officers who 
liad seen active service. The encampment was 
divided into six groups, and on the average 
there was the eqmvalent of a battalion on the 
days of greatest attendance in ^)aoh *i}f them* 
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A battalion was composed of four or five good work which the Volunteers were doing and 

different Volunteer corps, so that additional emphasize the supreme need of the work being 

vi^lue was attached to the experience which extended and consolidated, 
came fro handling the mixed bodies on parac^le Excellent work was done by the National 
and in the field. In all work of this description Guard. The members tlid hour turns of 
Lord French took the warmest interest, and duty, two hours on guard, four hours off. 

Sir Francis Lloyd, Major-General Sir Desmond first at the Thames Tunnel and afterwards 

O’Callaghan, and other distinguished officers in at the Central Telephone Office of the General 

the London district and elsewhere helped by Post Office, and that the duties involved peril 

personal inspection and advice to further the was shown by the fact that the Telephone 
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Oflice «uffero<l sovorely in an air raid. The 
National Guard uIho provided men to attend at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital during the air raid 
period, ready to help to remove the patients to 
the lower storeys wlien necessary — as it often 
was. The City of London Vt)hintoer Coips for 
some months provided a nightly and all -day 
Sunday guard for certain valuable barge.s at 
the West India Docks, upon which Royal 
Engineers were at woi*k on weekdays. The.so 
barges were in due cou[*se to [)rocee<l to Flandei's, 
and some of them, which were undei*8tood to 
cotitain special water-condensing apparatus, 
requirofl particular attention. Upon one of these 
a lonely Volunteer sentry would crouch for his 
two hours, a trying enough experience on a 
pitch dark, soaking night. This region was 
not without its excitement in the way of air 
raids, but no casualty resulted from these to 
any Volunteer. One night, however, a man 
going oil duty fell betw'een the dock side and 
the barge which served as guardhouse and was 
drowned before he could bo extricated. Thi^ 
inquest revealed to some high authority that 
guarding had been going on for which his 
con.sent was necessary, but had not been given, 
and it was tlu^reforo .sto|)ped 


The invaluable services of many kinds of 
the Motor Volunteers stood in a class apart. 
Various. Volunteer corps established machjpe. 
gun sections, which did not at fii’st seem likely 
to find much scope for their skill, but in time 
they took their station among the defenders 
of London against air attacks. General 
O’Callaghan expressed his appreciation of the 
members of the London Volunteer Motor Corps 
who, with rescue cars and ambulances, drove 
with him “ round the wreckage in East London '4 
after the daylight raid by Gonnan aeroplanes 
in June, 1917. 

Another special section which became popular 
was the signallers, with Post Office experts at 
their head. They were ready, among other 
things, to sally forth and rejoin the wires of ^he 
railways in the event of air-raid damage. Two 
of the Post Office men unfortunately met their 
de€ith when out for air line practice one ISunday, 
the heavy Post Office motor van which con- 
veyed the party being precipitated down an 
embankment in avoiding collision with a tri- 
cycle, with the result that the men were crushed 
beneath the apparatus. London Volunteer 
Rifles earned warm praise from Lortl (h’ewe, 
t^hainnan of the London County Council, for 
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MOTOR VOLUNTEERS AT GOLDER’S (JREEN. 

They were requisitioned to carry a force of Volunteers to Potter's Bar for Field Day Exercises. 


tho help they had given to the Fire Brigade 
during air raids. 

In tho earliest days of the war tho \iltunate 
development of the Volunteers could not be 
seen except by the very few, and it is doubtful 
if any soldier, however far sighted, could have 
•foretold the perilous situations which arose, 
and the helpfulness of the Volunteer's in re- 
lieving them, not only in the supply of men 
for the actual fighting forces, but also in pro- 
viding a solid backing for the home defence 
troops. When in time the Volunteers became 
established as the Volunte(?r 'rraiiiing Corps — 
familiarly known ^ the V.T.C. a greaU num- 
ber of men were sent into tlie units by the 
tribunals which were established throughout 
the country and liad the strictest orders to 
provide men for the Army, Exceptional 
circumstances were necessary to secure exemp- 
tion from tho Army, and very often it beoaine 
An essential condition of such exemption that 
a man. should join the V.T.C. A minimum of 
drifl and discipline was insisted upon, but 
even this proved more than some of the riioi’o 
or less derelict Volunteers could carry out, 
and at the ea liest inonumt, when the final 
great danger had passed and it was know'ii 
thiU there %as no hope for Gennany, these 
fiuxiliai^es, who, truth to tell, liad been of no 
iiKjre than paper value, were finally released. 

In little villages far from a railway station 
Wduntaers in uniform could be seen walking, 
cycling or driving to the nearest town, or 
semblance |pf it, to put in the fiecessary drill. 


and some of theses men were undoubtedly fine 
fit specimens, though farming, gra/.ing, and 
other nationally essential tasks made it far 
more helpful (hat they should remain at their 
own work than that they should be drafted to 
the fighting line or the next nearest tiling to 
combatant duty. It was strange for the 
Londoner, who, whatever his position might 
be, was at all times in (^loso touch with the 
most significant actualities, to visit these re 
mote districts and find tho local \''olunteer 
taking life and the war placidly. 

Soon after war Viroko out a number of 
officers of “ the late Volunteer force ” undcr- 
t<iok duty with cadet units, and proved of 
considerable value in training the splendid 
material on which sUch a terrible and con- 
tinuous drain was subsecpiently made. The 
Honorary Colonel was Sir \V. Watts, who hod 
i-eceived tho Volunteer l.)ecoration ; there 
were two lieutenant -colonels, one major, twenty 
captains, eighteen lieutenants, thirteen second 
lieutenants, four quartennasters, four medical 
officers and tliroo acting chaplains. 1’he cadet 
units in which the officers were serving wore 
representative of the best known regiments aRd 
some of the preparatory and other schools. 
Tho coips wore the Ix>ndon, Mancliester, 
Cheshire and Liverpool Regiments, Highlatul 
Light Infantry, and the King’s Royal Rifle 
Cori>8, the Beccles Cadet Corps, R.F.A., the 
North Berwick Cadet Corps, Westerliam and 
Chipstead Cadet Corps, the Haddington Cadet 
Corps and the *1 C.B. of Hampshire. The 
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educational establishments comprised Seaford 
College, St. Leonunls Collegiate School, Uni- 
versity School, Hastings, and Fhighton Pre- 
paratory Schools The Queen’s W^estininster 
Cadet Corps completed the list. 

The Volunteers’ pre-war work had proved a 
valuable preparation for the organization of 
the homo defence forces generally, and in no 
respect more so than in connexion with medical 
matters. Civilian doctors had associated them- 
selves for many yoai’s with the citizen soldiers 
and had not only taken up the actual medical 
work with enthusiasm, but had also in many 
cases shown a real interest in the purely 
military aspect of the movement. These 
intHlical men liad organ ize<l ambulance sections 
and trained them far in excess of official re- 
quirements. The |)ersonal element entered 
very largely into the matter, and a popular 
medical officer could la? assured of the zealous 
help of smart resourceful men who were de- 
termined to follow his good lead. First and 
foremost came tho adjutant, the Regular 
officer who left his own battalion for five years, 
and who, if ho did not intend to <lo w'hat was 
known as a five yeai*s’ “ slope,” exercised a 
vc»ry groat influence over liis officers and men, 
fPom the commanding officer downwards. Such 
an adjutant would usually attract to his corps, 
or keep there, efficient medical men, and he 
could be, and was, of particular help if he had 
experience of India or other foreign service. 
His s[)ecial knowledge enabled him to take a 
broad view and to suggest pioneer work, and 
there were adjutants who at the end of their 
five yoai’s returned to thfir own regiments to 


the real regret of the Volunteer officers and men 
who under their guidance liad gained much 
valuable experience which would, not have 
been otherwise secured. Many of the medical 
officers who had been associated with these 

0 

ketui adjutants were subsequently of uncommon 
value in tho Territorial Section of the Royal 
Anny Medical Corps, with its field ambulanc(>s, 
general hospitals, sanitary service, casualt>;, 
clearing stations ai:d schools of instructiooi. 
There were mounted brigade field ambulances 
with headquarters in London, Luton, Inver- 
ness, Glasgow, Birmingham, Nottingham, 
Margate, Stony Stratford, Heif ford, Swindon, 
Frome, C’hester, and Wakefield, and there 
was the Scottish Hoise. The districts re- 
presented by these towms wore Easterd, 
Highland, I^ondon, Lowland, North Midland, 
Notts and Derby, South Ea^itern, 1st 
South Midland, 2nd South Midland, South 
Wales, South-Western, Welsh Border and 
Yorkshire. There were field ambulances and 
general hospitals throughout Gi’eat Britain, 
drill lialls, barracks and all sorts of x^remises, 
private and otherwise, being utilized. •Th(' 
Sanitary Service, let and 2nd London Com- 
panies, were locattnl in the Metropolis, with 
headquarters at the Duke of York’s School, 
Chelsea. The Casualty Clearing Stations were 
at Ipswich (East Anglian), Abordeen (Higle 
land), Surbiton (Home Counties), Manchest^n- 
(East Lancashire), Kendal (West Lanca- 
shire), Duke of York’s School (London), 
I.<eice8ter (North Midland), Bingiingham 
(South Midland), Newcastle (Northumber- 
land), Leeds (West Biding), Caijliff (Welsh), 
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and Exeter (Wessex). The schools of instruc- 
tion numbered fourteen. All these establish- 
inent^j, organized, developed and conducted os 
part of the general colossal scheme of war, yet 
had their special significance, as time went on, 
in nil the plans that wore evolved for home 
defence, and in connexion with them much 
quiet and unostentatiouB work was done by 
Volunteei'S throughout the country, especially 
i)y men wdio had seen the most active days of 
their* life. Such men found openings in hos- 
pitals which would otherwise have fiot been 
available, and old Volunteer medical officers 
found opportunities for help which was not 
always either rightly iqjpreciated or adequately 
regpgnized financially. 

An illustration of the development and 
achievement of what was originally a Volunteer 
corps w^as giv’cn by that famous body the Artists* 
Ililles, on whose original roll tlie names of many 
(•(^lebrated men were written. In October, 1914, 
the Artists were fewer than 700 strong, but by ' 
the end of the war more than 14,000 recruits 
had joined. Out of 5,042 casualties, 1,745 
represented killed in action or died of wounds. 
*rhe large number of military distinctions won 
by the thorps included no fewer than eight 
^^ictoria Crosses and 025 Milifaiy Cro.sses. 
*rho Artists, who were off icially the 28th (County 
of London) Battalion. The London Regiment, 
already posstjssed “ South Africa, 1900-01 ” 
as a battle-honour, addeti many historic names 
to their record. Many of their officers, whose 
training had been of the purely V<>luutwr 
• character, did excellent service throughout t he 
war both at homo and abroad, many of them 
Ixang selected for Staff appointments and oth«*r 
special duties. The Artists were in this rospec;!, 
rcpre.sontative of a number of old Volunteer 
regiments who.se officers and men joined the 
combatant forces at the outset of hostilities and 
bore heavy burdens with spirit and complete 
success. In the case of the Artists, as in so 
many other instances, a memorial service w'a'J 
held for members who had fallen in the war. 
The Bishop of Londop preached at the ceremony 
and exhibited as a treasured possession an 
officer’s stick presented to him by the Artists 
at the front on Good Friday, 1915. 

*rhere was one special .service which the • 
Volunteers discharged with steady loyalty, 
and one which proved of the greatest value to 
the h(S(ts of men who were going to or returning 
from the Continent. This wojk was done at 
railway jUbtiox^ which were extensively used 


by the troops, and particularly at Victoria. 
Tired soldiers w^ho were bewildered because of 
theii* ignorance of London had the help of Volutr- 
teers to direct them to their proper stations 
and tell them the best way of reaching them, 
and this help enabled many a man to make 
a better use of his short leave than would 
otherwise have been the case. These duties 
were at an early stage undertaken by members 
of the Nat ional Guard and were discharged long 
after the Armistice was signed by W'earei’s of 
the familiar uniform of the corps, who still 
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retained the brassard. ’Fliis service became 
very eom])l(^tely oiganized and in connexion 
with it Volunteers who possessed motor cycle 
sidecar outfits were invaluable in conveying 
soldiers across London to the northern tern^iiii 
from the stations at which the m(*n arrives!. 
Many a man who would have missed his train 
v caught it through the friendly help of these 
Volunteer motor cyclists, and it liappened 
occasionally that a soldier who had come from 
the warfare of France or elsewhere would roach 
London during an air raid and be driven along 
the streets to the accompaniment of the familiar 
sound of gun and bomb. Many of the.se station 
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Voluntoors wore men of long service in the old 
force who liad talcen up the new duties imposed 
by war conditions. Their knowledge of London 
and the railway stations made them particularly 
helpful to the soldiers. Admirable work was 
done by the City of London Motor lYansport 
Volunteers and other kindred organizations in 
enabling limbless, paralytic and wounded soldiers 
to get away from the hospitals for a change in the 
town or open country. 

At the end of March, 1919, a new Army Order 
was issued which showed special recognition of 
Volunteers’ .services and related to honorary 
rank for retired Volunteer officers. The Order 
stated that in special recognition of the services 
rendered by officera ^ of the 
existing Volunteer Force it had 
been ilecided to giant them the 
privilege of honorary rank on 
retirement, and the right 
to wear uniform on certain 
special occasions The privilege 
was to be granted only to 
tlioso officers who had com 
pleteil a minimum aggregate 
period of six months’ com- 


missioned service, which should reckon 
from th(^ date of first appointment. • It was 
essential to certify that the officer’s service was^ 
good and satisfactory, and that he was qualified 
to hold his rank. The honorary rank accorded 
was to be that which the officer held on relin 
quishing his commission. Until further orders 
unifonn might only be worn by an officer 
granted the privilege under the Order when he 
was employed in a military capacity or on cere- 
monial occasions of a military nature, in which 
case the letters V.R. were to be worn on the 
collar of the service dress jacket below the collar 
badges. This Order was soon followed by 
Gazette announcements of tlie granting of 
honorary rank in the Volun 
teer Force equivalent to that 
held by officers on the tennina- 
tion of their commissions Rapid 
demobilization ended the mili- 
tary career of a considerable 
number of olTicers more abruptly 
than they had anticipated, and 
they appreciated the opportu 
nity to take honorary rank and 
its privileges. 
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N O men were called upon to discharge 
more thankless and personally un- 
profitable work tlian that which was 
done by special constables through- 
out the country. There were some points of 
resemblance between tlie Special Constabulary 
and the V oluntoers. Roth l>od ic ^ wert^ e.Hsen t ia! ly 
citizen organizations, charged with the p:e.He.’- 
vation of the homeland, but while at the outset 
ot the war the V^olnntoer wai very much in th(* 
position of a go-as*you-j)Iease pci*s<m the 
Special was bound by term-i of service which 
only ill-health or other ui’gent reason could 
nullify. In 8om<.< parts of the country the 
service was easy, nominal and pleasant through- 
out hostilities, but in London and other raid 
areas the task of the Specials was consistently 
trying and dangerous. So .severe was the 
strain that some of the Specials were unable 
to endure it, and breakdown in health eoinfielled 
the:n to resign, but on ihe whole the members 
• f the force held to their duty without deviation, 
unprotni^ng material became in course of 
tnuo a very finished article. 

Fyblic and authorities alike realized how 
was the debt which was owing to the 
^pccials^and official appreciation of the auxi- 
i police of the London district was expressed 
the beginning of Jime, 191 in an order 
i^^ued by S^ir Edward Ward, the Chief Staff 


DHicer of tlie Metropolitan Special Constabulary. 
He stated that by dircu'lion of the CoiuiuisHioiier 
of I'olir^e all ranks of the Mc^tropolitan Special 
Constabulary were released from continuous 
service as from noon on Monday, tlune lb. 
'fhe Cliief Staff Ollicer, in making this intima- 
tion, conveyetl to every inemher of tlie force the 
(^iminisHiouer .s thanks for thtar steatly, 1 >yal 
and d(?voto«l K<*r\ ice during tli(> war They had 
earned the esteem a:id afimirati »n of their 
fellow citizens by their patriotic unseltishru^sH, 
and the Chief StalT Officer congratulated tliem 
upon their success. 

SimultancHmsly the announcement was 
made that the King Imrl approved of the 
issue to the members J^f the Special (*on- 
stahulary of a medal, wit h ribbon, to be called 
the Spiecial Constabulary Limg Service Medal. 

A further notification stated that authority 
had been given for the (establishment of a 
Metropolitan Special C^instabiilary Rcn^c^rv^ 
the members of which wore to lie calk'd up and 
employed only in castes of cuvu'gency. Those 
who wished to join this rc'serve wore i-efpiired 
merely to intimate their willingness to the 
ofTicor in charge of the station at which they 
served and sign a declaration to that effect, 
the declaration clearly slKiwing the conditions 
of their future service^. 

This important order did nothing less than 
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justico to rnon who hari iingi*ii(lgingly given 
their time and money to the service of their 
follows, and the appn^dation was expressed 
at a period when, owing to the unwarrantable 
action of the I'ogiilar police in London in 
threatening to strike for the second time within 
a short period, there was a strong probability 
of a further heavy call upon the Specials in 
th<* public interest. 

VVdien, at the Ix^ginning of the war, mtm 
flocked to the ranks of the Specials, they did 
so in spite of many discouragements. Like the 
Volunteers they were requii’ed to wx)rk out 
their ow'n salv^ation to a very large extent, 
but no drawbacks daunted them, no wwit of 
proper support prevented theju from doing 
their best to help the legular constabulary. 
As soon as war was declared swarms of men 
hunied to the police stations and w'ore sworn 
in for a service which many believed w^ould not 



[KIHott S' Fry. 


SIR EDWARD HENRY, Bart., K.G.B. 
Commissioner of Police in the Metropolis, 1903- 
1918. 

Ik) prolonged, but which lasted unbrokeiily for 

% 

iK'arly five yeai*s. 

A fine enthusiasm filled all ranks of the more 
or less motley crowd w'hich heralded the 
unifonnod and disciplined body with which 
Londoners became familiar by the end of the 
war. In one great. 3lctropolit an district — 
Wandsworth — the newly-(‘nrollod Specials 
sallied forth on a night in August, 1914, to do 
work of whic4i most of them had no knowledge 


and for which they wore not properly equipped, 
for “ they wore clad in every variety of overcoat 
and hat ; some were annod with truncheoas, 
some with walking-sticks, and some were leading 
or being led by dogs.” These men had been 
told off to guard what were considered^to be 
“danger spots,” places likely to be attocked, 
in' those early days, by organized bands of « 
aliens, and it was humorously said by Chief 



[Fllictt & Fry. 

COLONEL SIR EDWARD WARD, Bart., 
K.C.B. 

Chief of the Metropolitan Special Constabulary. 

Inspector F. O. Robinson, of the Wondswort^^ 
Section, that diligent search revealed only 
two such danger spots, the AqiUKluct and th<> 
Oil Company’s premises at l*oint Pleasant. 
No alien assault on these points was even . 
attempted, and the Inspector readily ailmitted 
that the only deadly peril encoiuitered at them 
was the smells, which were of “ astonishing 
pungency,” 

The Wandsworth Section of the Metropolitan 
Special Constabulary was oixe of the first to 
make known its record of service, and the 
history of that unit served as an epitome of 
the wnrk of the London bodies- generally. 
The earlier duties included the* conveyance 
of alien enemies to internment camps, one of 
these being a wealthy Austrian baron who liati 
a hundred sovereigns in his possession wht n 
taken. The air raids put extra hea^ calls 
upon inembera, a squad being detailed for d^tv 
at the Fire Tower. The ^.ftrst •time theses 
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SpecialH wore summoned for mid duty was on a 
Si^iday in January, 1915, and the last was in 
Augtist, 1918, though by that time it had boon 
ofhcially declared that air rail Is on 1-iondon 
were a thing of the past. Between the tinios 
mentioned the Wandsworth Section was called 
out on no fewer than 65 occasions, though, 
^ fortunately, the area for which the section 
wa4 responsible “ was never visited by a shell.” 
•A detachment was sent to the anti-aircraft 
gun on Wandsworth Common — a weapon 
which, known as “ Barking liizzic,” became, 
like so many of its fellows, a horrible but 
essential neighbour — ^and, so gi-eat had b<ien 
the change in equi])ment by this time, they 
w.^re provided with the st^rvice steel lu*1met. 
The total nuinber of duties performed by the 
Wandsworth Section was more than 62,000, 
the most individual duties discharged being 
to the credit of Constable J. A. Ilarpi^r, with a 
total of 575, which involved street |)atrolling 
of between 3,000 and 4,000 miles. 

This particular Section, tak(?ri haphazard, 
* as an illustration of what an important London 
unit was called upon to do, included Specials 
who had served in previous years. One of these 
^ inembeA liad done duty in the 80's, once at the 
• Guildhall, when tho Specials wore ordered to 


go on duty in hats stuff h 1 with paper, pre 
sumably to counteract any blow that might 
fall upon tho head. 

At this period another announcement regard- 
ing a London l)ody of Special Constables, 
showed that since August, 1914, the ” F ” 
Division (Paddington) had done 1,500,000 
houm’ police duty, or 171 years and 85 days, 
reckoning 24 hours to the day. This popular 
methixl of calculation showed an impressive 
aggregate. More than 1,150 oOieers and men 
of the Division had also served with the eolours. 

When in his sev'entieth year a chief inspector 
of the Metropolitan Specials Mr. 1). Maynard 
Taylor -compli^ttMl his third year of service 
in the force. That was in August, 1917, anil, 
with the exception of one day, when he was 
absent on sick leave, lie had been on duty e\'ery 
day. Tilts meant that he had been at. work 
1,095 days out of a possible l,(hMi (1916, being 
Leap Year), with an a\erag«‘ of more than 
four and a half hours a day. 

As soon as war was declared there w'as 
extraordinary activity in connexion with the 
Special Constahulary, especially in London, 
where it was certain that the heaviest burden 
w'oiild fall upon these voluntary and valuable 
helpers. Sir Edward irenry, the Commissioner 
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of Police, and his staff, with f^ord Montagu as 
Director of Organization, arranged to form a 
force for the Metropolitan area. The only 
qiialiflcation for membership was fitne.ss. 
Going to the nearest police station the citizen 
registered his name and address and was told 
where he could be sworn in. Motor and ordi- 
nary cyclists wei’e urgently wafited, and these 
men proved of the utmost \’alue in patrolling 
Hcattered areas, carrying dispatches and in 
giving warning of air raids and announcing the 
glatl tidings tliat all was clear. Prominent 
actors interested thomseR"es in the undertaking, 
and at a meeting on the stage of the Playhouse 
Theatre. London, a few days after the war 
began, about 30 or 40 actors pre.sent agreed that 
the most suitable hours of duty for actors would 
be from midnight to 4 a.m. Lord Goschen 
promised to make arrangements amongst 
bankers, and Mr. John Ward, M.P., made 
helpful suggestions regarding work in the 
East I2nd, where it was estimated that there 
were no fewer than 100,000 aliens. A know- 
ledge of (lermati or Yiddish was considered 
f)articularly useful to Specials employed in 
that arduous and dangerous area. 

’.riie numerous locks, bridges, wharves €Uid 


waterworks between Deptford and ’Peddington 
had to be guarded, and in this respect men 
with motor boats were asked for, the first batch 
of volunteers mmibering about a dozen. Others 
came forward, but the Volunteer River Police 
had little chance of distinguishing themselves, 
as the ordinary patrols, strengthened, continued 
to do this highly specialised and difficult work. 
More than one enthusiast w'ho hastened to 
Scotland Yard to volunteer for river duty 
registered and then confidingly awaited the call 
wliich never came. 

The Home Office controlled Ihe Special 
Constabulary. In the beginning each member 
was called upon to take duty for four hours in 
every twenty -four. He was provided with a 
truncheon — ^the only weapon permissible, except 
under special authorization — a whistle, a note- 
book and an annlet, which was to be worn only 
during his turn of duty ; and a walrant-card 
bearing the number by which he would be 
known. Members came within the scope oi 
the Police Act and were required to obey all 
orders from superior officers. It was arrsiiged 
that they should be, as far as possible, employed 
nee^ their homes# Companies were a^otted to 
divisions according to each area’ll requifements, 
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oi\G\i company consiatLng o! one inspector, tVireo 
siib-inapeotors, 10 sergeants and 00 constables. 
Inspectors, sub-inspectors and sergeants were 
appointed by the members of their company, 
scpiad or group, subject to the approval of the 
commander. The Special Constabulary's head- 
tpmrters were at Scotland House, Now Scot- 
land Yard, and district commandants were 
stationed at the district headquarters, which 
vsere at the Vine Street, Kentish Town, Iven- 
ningtori Lane and Old Street police stations. 

Witliin two months of the establishment of 
the Metropolitan Specials it was possible to 
submit to the King a most gratifying statement 
as to the numbers and composition of the force 
aiK^the services undertaken and performed by 
them. In a letter sent from Buckingham 
Palace on September 21, 1914, to Mr. George 
Cave, M.P., who, on behalf of the Home Seoro- 
t>iry had been supervising the formation of the 
Specials, I..ord Stamfordham sai<l that His 



LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, C.S.I. 

Director of Organization of the Metropolitan 
Special Constabulary. 

Majedy expressed his appreciation of the 
whole-hearted manner in which the call to this 
]>artieular service had been met by upwards 
of SO.OOO inhabitants of the Metropolis, adding, 
“ The King gratefully recognizes the patriotic 
spirit %vinced in the performance of tlieir 
duties, which are nqf unattended by personal 
risk and s^rific^'* 


^81 

The appeal for Specials for London met with 
a quick and gratifying response, fonnal enrol- 
ments taking place at 84 appointed buiklin^s — 
polioe stations, publio libraries, town halls, 
petty sessional courts, the KlMgst(^i Assize 
Court and the Itoyal Opera House, Covent 
Garden. Pi’ofessional, business and working 
men of every sort joined, amongst them being 



SIR GEORGE GAVE, M.P. 
Supervised the formation of the Special Con- 
stabulary on behalf of the Home Secretary , 
afterwards himself became Hume Secretary (1916). 

a former judge of the King's Bench, Sir Thomas 
Bueknill. More tlian 100 Specials were fur- 
nishetl from the members of the Whitechapel 
and Spitalfielcls Costermongers’ and Street 
Sellers’ Union. The following oath was taken : 

“ I do solemnly and sincerely declare that 
1 will well and truly serve our Sovereign 
Lord the King in the ofllici^ of s[)(‘cud con- 
stable for the Metropolitan Police district 
and the City of London without favour 
of atfeetioii, malice, or ill will, and tliat I will 
to the best of iny power cause the j^eace^o 
be kept and proserviMl and prevent all 
otfenc(?s against persons and the property 
of his Majesty’s subjects, and that while I 
continue to hold such oflico 1 will to the best 
of my skill and knowledge discharge the 
duties thereof faithfully, according to law.” 
Amongst the earliest of the London Specials 
to enrol was a German who, on being discovered, 
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was at Bow Street sentenced to the inaximtim 
term of six months’ imprisonment and recom- 
mended for deportation, the probable effect of 
which was internment until the end of the war. 

The pjj^iominaut feeling among the men 
who were sworn in as Specials in those early 
days, apart from general patriotic eagerness 
to respond to the Government’s appeal, was 
a vague anticipation of romantic adventure. 
“ Spy fever ” infected millions of the population 
and the Special was not oxtnnpt from it — ho 
cherished secret visions of personal encounter 
with and triumph over the “ enemy in our 
midst.” 

Tlie first duty assigned to the London Specials, 
the guarding of ” vulnerable points,” such as 
railw^iy arches, canal banks near tunnels, 
and bridges, electricity works and reservoirs, 
tended to stimulate such expectations. German 
desperadoes })rovided with bombs for the 
railway arch or poison for the reservoir might 
come along any night — or day, for at fii'st the 
watch was maintained throughout the 24 
hours, although the sergeants often found 
it difficidt to secure full squads for the daytime. 
Th^ bulk of the Specials w'ei’e not men of 
leisure, but luvl their own private daily business 


BAOGE OF THE METROPOLITAN SPECIAL 
CONSTABULARY AND MEDAL FOR LONG 
SERVICE 
(Reduced^In scale). 

to do, and could only serve their country by 
sacrificing hours of rest and sleep between 
one day’s work and the next. 

Disillusionment as tn the prospects of stirring 
imiividual achievements in frustrating enemy 
outrage or espionage was inevitable. TacHul 
commanders were sometimes puzzled to deter- 
mine whether they should encourage or damp 
down the spirit of romance. There were tliose 
mysterious lights, for instance, which to the 
eye of tlic vigilant Special seemed so regular 
that they must be signals, but had a very - 
disappointing way of proving to bo merely 


tram flashes, or at best actual signals exchanged 
between London’s own protecting forces. 
Sometimes patriotic alertness did score a minor 
success. A keen young Special, strolling 
on Parliament Hill Fields, observed two or 
three men who had the Gennan look, and, 
seating himself near them, overheard enough 
to discover that tliey came from South London, 
and to secure their conviction as unintesnod 
enemy aliens transgressing their limit. % 



THE SPECIAL CONSTABLE’S BRASS 
WHISTLE. 

• 

One or two tragic incidents, also, occurred 
to show that Special Constabulary work was no 
child’s play. A North London Special was 
found dead in a reservoir, and, although it was 
clear that this fatality was a misadventure duo 
to darkness, and that the chief moral was the 
imprudence of allotting lonely duties at night 
in dangerous places to elderly men, his Division 
felt the thrill of it. Ordinary police experiences, 
again, such as occurred in peace no loss than in* 
war, naturally befell the Specials. A Special 
would receive official police thanks for stopping 
a runaway horse or helping to tackle a dnink 
and disorderly ; a whole sub-division was 
praised for its promptitude and efficiency 
on the occasion of a big fire, or the daily S.C. 
report recorded how a Special had helped a^ 
regular policeman to rouiul up a burglar or had 
found a suicide’s cori)8e in a canal. 

But even these glories wore rare, and the 
fading of the glamour was seen for a time in a 
falling-off of enrolments and attestations, a 
dropping away of excitement-hunters with no 
staying pow'ers, and a wearying even among 
the resolute, who went to “ see it through,” 
even if it lasted as long as Kitchener had said 
it would last. An ex-policeman, enrolled as 
paid clerk, put tho position clearly to his 
amateur colleague in the Divisional Head- 
quarters when he said, “ Tho fact is, they’re 
finding out what any regular policeman could 
have told them. The general public think a 
policeman’s life is full of excitement a Ad 
adventure, but the truth is that from year’s 
end to year’s end it’s nearly always jult dull 
monotony.” 

“ Vulnerable* point duty ” proved worse 

* 
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tlian disappointingly tamo os the monihs 
foiled on and the bad weather set in. The 
Specials appreciated the value of the water- 
proof capes that were lent to them and the 
braziers that helped them through the winter 
nights ; but it was proving a longer and more 
wearing^ business than matiy of them ha<i 
bargained for, and the average iinimaginativo 
• man ^ could not always realize liow valuable 
lie was by relieving the regular police and by 
inerely being there to prevent mischief. 

London’s gratitude was not stinted to those 
H)14 men who doggedly endured those dullest 
months. There was inevitable grumbling o\ €>i‘ 
such matters of the internal politics of tho 
force as the canteen question or that of equip- 
and uniform, more especially as there 
was from tune# to time a feeling tlrnt, while 
the relations between regulars and Specials 
at the stations, and between Police Super- 
intendents and Special Constabulary Coiu- 
juandors, were all that could be desired, the 
Scotland Yard bureaucracy and tlie Treasury 
^ were not quite so alive as they might ha\'o 
been to the natural sentiments and sus- 
ceptibilities of men who were not professional 
jiolicemen with training btdiind them, pay 


in tho present, and pensions in tho future, but 
busy men giving their “ spare ” time for nothing. 

All that, liowevor, came right in time, and 
the first great concession was the boots, fhis 
was a very serious matter in view of the severe 



DIVISIONAL LETTER AND COLLAR 
BADGE. 

exhaustion of shoe-lcathor entailiMl by standing 
and tramping about for hours al a s< retell in 
all weathers through many moiith.s, anti to 
many of tho poorer men the question became 
desperate. It retpiircHl a \ igorous and pro- 
longed struggle to overt^ome the idea that 
eomproinisc would serve wlierehy boots should 
be found for men who neetled assistance and 
that t hose who could afford it should buy their 
own. The invidiousness of sueh a sclitmie was 
only too obvious to the Commanders and 



GUARDING A RAILWAY BRIDGE. 
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Ins^pectors who would have to carry it out in 
practice ; but happily it was ovoiitually decided 
that every Special of all ranks, including the 
oftic<^ staff, should have his boots. When the 

t 

thing was done it was done well, admirable 
bot)ts l^ing provided, with a sufficiency of 
choice in respect of sturdiness and appearance. 

The greater cpiestion of the uniform remained. 
The equipment [irovided at the outset and the 
warrant-card (the all important document, 
which was to be prodiieetl to show the Speciars 
authority to anybody who might challenge 
it), served fairly well for a time, when once 
the problem of th(^ truncheon had been solved. 

It was impressed upon the men that they 
must not exhibit fheir trunchions, for f(*ar of 
creating alarm in the public mind, unless and 
until indisputable necessity for theii* use should 
arise, which would oi\ly be in extreme eases. 
One enthusiast, insyjired by the romantic 
gleam, carefully loaded his truncheon with 
lead, which had to be rcmov'ed by order. The 
ID 1 4 men did not forget the various uncomfort- 
able ways in which they convoyed their 
truncheons home when they were first equipped, 
and the devices for the construction of secret 
pockets in their ordinary garments for the 


accommodation of the intractable weapon. 
The only addition to the equipment in the 
early days was the badge, for wear if the«con. 
stable pleased (as most properly he usually 
did) at all times. Of all war badges tin's 
became in due course one of the most popului 
and respected, and the experienced eye (flighted 
to pick out the rank of the wearer from the 
colour of the crown. ^ 

From the very start, however, it was felt 
that the Special would not truly Qnd himself 
until he was put into unifonn. There was a 
convenience, no doubt, in a man’s being able 
to transfomi himself in a moment from an 
ordinary citizen into a fully dressed constable 
by merely slipping on his annlet ; but the 
armlet went with a discretionary variofljr of 
suits and headgear ; there was ^Iways the make- 
shift air, the absence of smartness, about it, 
and, although the public tired quite as soon as 
could be expected of its jokes about Specials 
and “real” policemen, the Special still felt 
himself at some disadvantage, even by the 
side of his invaluable auxiliary, the Boy^ 
Scout. There was also, of course, the simple 
economic argument, much as in the case of the 
boots. But difficulties of supply, finam^r 
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imd so on, stood in the way, and it was not until 
the war hod evidently come to stay indofmitoly 
that tlie caps and overcoats, with the “ pips ” 
on the shoulders of the olhcei’s, were served out, 
and the complete uniform came later still. 

Long before that time the Special Constabu- 
lary had earned and received public gratitude 
and cSnfidence and the uniform was scarcely 
needed then to give them their standing ; 
* but* it certainly strengthened them, both as 
towards the public and in their own proper 
self-esteem. Their officei's and tliose of the 
mgular police unanimously admitted that the 
effect of the uniform upon all-round smartness 
and efficiency was as unmistakable in this case 
as it always was. 

Jhe fii'st occasion on which the London 
Specials as a whole felt their serious value wtis 
the break in the monotony caused by the 
explosion of feeling against (lerinan bakera 
and others in consequence of the Lusitania 
crime. The Specials were called out in force 
to protect the bakers* windows and to prevent 
the spread of the trouble. It was i<llo to 
pi*6tend that they altogetlier liked the task. 
While they recognized that order must bo 
maintained and hooliganism chocked, they did 
^not feel delighted, after encouraging visions of 
i* doing their bit ** against Geiinans in their 
midst, to find themselvt'S summoned to protot.'t 
those yery people some of whom had been 
highly provocative in their otfonsive tone and 
a(?tion. In fact, the state of mind among the 
S|)ecialB was exactly the same as among the 
regular police ; but they had tludr duty to do, 
•and they did it well, and helped the police aiul 
the weather to stop the trouble. In one <lis- 
turbed London district whore the Specials were 
maintaining cordons in a much troubled stmet 
two zealous constables triumphantly seized 
a man who insisted upon crossing proliibitod 
ground, and were disconcerted to find that th(‘ir 
prisoner was the Divisional Police Superin- 
tendent in plain clothes. 

Some select sections suffered less from 
todiurj^ than the mass, but of their work the 
ordinary Special knew little or nothing, 
and a good deal of secret service w'as 
tlono by 0 Central ” Specials, work which 
remained till the end buriwl in mystery, but 
wjjis undoubtedly of sterling value. An instance 
f>f the detective work which occasionally 
(‘ume^he way of ordinary divisions was the 
(observation that was kept upon various 


public-houses during the autumn of 1915 
l?urther war-time I'egulation of the liquor 
traffic was under consideration and it was 
desired to ascertain liow many women customer's 
entered the selected pi-emisos during the last 
two hours before closing on Saturc^y nights 
— then from eight to ton o’clock. For various 
reasons it was felt desirable not to put the 
I'egular police iqjon the work, and accordingly 
a riumbiu* of sub-inspect'Oi's and sergeants 
of tlie Specials were asked to undertak(^ it. 



THE EARLIEST TYPE OF ANTI-GAS 
RESPIRATOR. 

Served out to Special Constables at Soiithend.* 

They went in couples and reported tluar 
count to the best of their ability. One who did 
this duty on seven successive. Saturday nights 
testified that he did not find it the most agree- 
able work ho had liad to peifonn as a Special. 
NatiU’ally the watchers were lu^t supposed to 
attract attention, consequently they had to 
station themselves or stroll about at some dis- 
tance fi’om the doors under observation, and 
the task of keeping anything like an accurate 
account in the darkened streets involved a 
severe strain, nor did the ordinary Special 
easily reconcile himself to the “ sneaking ’* 
spirit of the enterprise. 

London’s great debt to the Specials was in 
• HundrodM of thougandH of tho8o re^pirntors wero 
hurrifnlly made by Iho people and nent to the Western 
Front after the second battle of Ypron, where tho 
OertnanB flnst u»ed poinoti-gag. They were, however 
speedily replaced by more efficient gOH-inaftkM, 
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connevion with th(^ air raids, Tn coni*se of 
time the calling out of the Specials became the 
universal intimation t hat a “ first warning ” 
Imd been receiv^ed and was the signal for the 
Tubes and shelters to fill ; but often the 
Specials were called out to wait for long 
hours for a raid that did not mature, and 
dhis when they were tired out after their own 
day’s work, or coming straight off patrol duty, 
or with the prospect of going upon it after- 
Wiirds. 

Some tlistricts had terrible experiences of 
death, fire and destruction from the first raid 
onward, and the raid death-roll of the Specials 
began with the killing in the Strand of one who 
was hastening to his duty. To other districts 
the raids for a time meant nothing but mono- 
tonous waiting, finally rewarded, at one station, 
which had kept many bari’en vigils, by an 
unexpected privilege. All the other men had 
been dismissed. One squad, dispatched to 
starch a neighboui'iug open space for bodies, 
upon Or falstv report that bombs harl fallen 
there, returned very late in no happy humour, 
just in time to learn tliat a “ Zep.” was down 
just outside London and that help was wanted 
at once. A motor omnibus took them to the 
spot immediately and they were in the thick 
of the memorable scene. I,.ater, when thci‘ 


Goihas had succeeded the ait^ships, practi- 
cally every district in London had tits bombs 
and all needed the reassuring and helpfuT 
presence of the Specials for the frightened 
shelt(?ircrs. 

The provision of the shrapnel helmet was the 
significant final touch to the Special’s equip- 
ment. At many of tlie stations the splendid 
organization of the Specials for raids won the 
outspoken praise of the regular police. First 
came the call, carried outr mainly by cyclist 
messengers, for whose work it was impossibh^ 
to say too much. In many instances their 
duties were carried out while the guns were • 
firing and the bombs bursting. Specials were 
distributCHl as need demanded, a reserve being 
kept at the stations for emergencies. It was 
generally ageed that nothing too good could 
be said of the steady, self-possessed men who 
at sholtei’s or in the Tubes helped to pull the 
pcKiple througli and sustt^in them. The Specials 
saw enough of the pitiful and the tragic on those 
awful nights, but they mostly preferred to 
dwell on the hmnorous memories. 

In the later period “ vulnerable points ” had 
practically vanished. The Special’s nonnal ditty 
was to relieve the regular police by patrolling 
in couples, a much more agreeable and Jboiable 
duty than tlie' foi’mer tasks. The duratioii 
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too, of a patrol gradually came down from 
toui* hours to three and then to two. After the 
Armistice patrolling ceased quite early in the 
small hours, then it stopped altogether. Per- 
liaps to the majority of the Specials the most 
(liatast^ul of all their tasks was to replace the 
i‘Ogular police at the time of their strike in the 
, autumn of 1918, for the relations between the 
t vvo todies had been very pleasant, and great 
pT^rsuasive/act on the part of their olTicers was 
needed to get the Specials out in force. They 
did their duty, however, and were ready to do 
it again whenever need arose. 

The strike of the regular' police was regret- 


table in many ways, and in no respect raort^ 
deplorable than because a body of disciplined 
and highly respected men acted harshly towrds 
the Specials. The feeling of the voluntary 
force towards the regulars was frankly ex- 
pressed in a letter from a London Special,'* 
published in The Times of Septcunber 10, 1918. 
“1 do not know,” he said, ” whet her you are 
aware of the bitterness and resentment which 
obtaiti amongst the great majority of Specials 
at the treatment they received at the hands of 
the regular police during the strike, and I 
vfiitin^ to believe that if the public were aware 
oi the insults and violence given to the Loiidon 
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Specials their anger would be equal to the dis- 
c^ietudo and loss of confidence which, I fear, 
they feel at the present moment in regard to a 
force they have looked up to and trusted. 
During the last four years the Specials have 
given their time and, indeed, money in the 
hon£t belief tliat they were not only serving 
their country, but were also giving relief and 
rest to a splendid body of men. I think that 
, the Specials now have t he right to ask what 
their “position is to be in tlie future - blacklegs, 
or an honoured and helpful force of colleagues 
with the regular police, whether as ainateui's 
or as a properly constituted, and, if needs be, 
consoribed, body of Crown sei vants ? 

^pThe answer to that question was made plain 
by the public appreciation of the invaluable 
services whicj/i the Specials had performed and 
the continued calls that were made upon them 
in connexion with all sorts of ceremonies and 
duties throughout the country calls which 
wore met with unfailing willingness and dis- 
charged with stodfast adherence to (iuty. In 
helping at J.ondon functions particularly the 
Specials wore a nK)st admirabU^ auxiliary. 

A very interesting feat u re of the work of th(> 
London* Specials was the formation of a body 
‘ whoso particular duty it was to guard Bucking 
*ham Palace. There was naturally competition 
for the honour of sharing the responsibility 
for the protection of the King and liis family 
and horn*", with the result that there came into 
being a picked body of men, most of whom were 
of considerable professional and business unpor- 
tance. The extent of the palace aiul the grounds 
made this extra help necessary, especially as 
it was not possible to foresee what might 
happen through alien or other disturbances. 
The added dangers arising from air raids made 
it still further desirable to have extra assistance. 
This force was known as the Hearlquarters 
Central Detachment of Special Constabulary, 
with Lord Claud Hamilton as Commandant. 
It was formed in November, 1917, from voluii. 
teers belonging to the principal London clubs, 
and in the first instance took the place of the. 
Yeomen of the Guard and regular police who 
liad patrolled the palace gardens from sunset 
to sunrise* Each section’s turn came on one 
night out of eight, but other duties were quickly 
iihposed on the section. The members were 
called out at every air raid on London, they 
lined^he roads near Buckingham Palace during 
processions and public ceremonies, and were 
(jii street ^uty during the police strike and the 


infiuehza epidemic which followed that dis 
turbance. Most of the members of tho section, 
who provided their own uniforms, wei» well 
over military age. On May 14, 1919, they 
dineii together, for tho first and last time, 
under the chainnanship of their Cominaiiilant. 

Ihero were numerous calls on the Specials 
during the war of which tho public had no 
knowledge, amongst them being emergency 
duty in cotjnexion with alien disturbances 



LORD CLAUD HAMILTON. M.P. 
Commandant Headquarter! Central Detachment 
of Special Conatables. 


in centres Hko Manchester and Leeds. At one 
critical period there was a feeling of great 
hostility to Jewish inhabitants in connexion 
with militaiy service, and more than once it 
seemed likely that seuious disturbances would 
arise. Prompt measures were taken by tho 
Chief (Constables and others concerned, and 
some ingenious plans were evolved for disiK>i‘sing 
threatening crowds. In London it had been 
the custom for many yeai's to rely on the 
mounted police for work of this sort, liftho 
provincial cities, however, these disciplined 
and excellent bodies were not available, but a 
method was adopted which proved as successful. 
This plan was to make use of the Specials who 
owned motor cars and organize them into a 
infid form of what might be called shock or 
“storm” constables. Just as tho mounted 
poUcomen liad been employed to exercise a 
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COLONFX SIR EDWARD WARD PRESENTING A CUP WON IN A DRILL 
COMPETITION BY V, DIVISION SPECIAL CONSTABLES (WIMBLEDOP^). 


br<?aking up and scattering pressure on un- 
wanted assemblages, so the Specials in their 
cars were used to disperse alien crowds, and 
this was done with a maximum of effect at a 
minimum of cost in collisions and bruises. 
This work, in the intense <larkness which 
prevailed on moonless nights, due to raid pre- 
cautions, wa? by no means easy or pleasant, 
and it spoke well for the forbearance of the 
not or car Specials that they obeyed orders 
without unduly punishing the disturbers of the 
pei'e. A very helpful element in the case 
was that these Specials were in many instances 
f'*m}>loyer8 of the aliens who were causing 
trouble, and had a sound understaJiding of 
t heir peculiar temperament and the best means 
of dealing with them when they became a danger 
to the community. For these particular 
pur^joses, when motor cars were employed, a 
limited amount of petrol w’as supplied to the 
Specials free of charge. 

There was an extraordinarily wide difference 
in the duties which fell to the lot of the Specials, 
due almost entirely to the part of the country 
in which the Special happened to be serving. 
IJndtmbtedly the heaviest burden fell on the 
London maTi, because of the existence in the 
capital of so many dangers from wdiich the 


rest of the country was practically free. There 
was the ebnstant menace of air raids, involving 
ceaseless strain on the Metropolitati auxiliaries, 
and the work imposed by the presence of 
aliens and the establishment of internment 
campvS added to the lieavy demands on the force. 
To a greater or loss extent this strain was felt 
througliout the raid area, which comprised a 
large section of the East (/oast and many inland 
towns, though the inland places were much 
better circumstanced than London and the 
greater part of the East and South-East Coasts. 

Villages and hamlets far remote from 
railway stations had their vSpecial *, perhaps a 
fanner or carrier or private resident, whose 
duty was to sound the alann of a possible 
visit from air raiders by ringing the church oi- 
other bell or even delivering a verbal warning, 
and great indeed was the commotion and excite- 
ment in little communities in England which 
scarcely know from actual exporien^ that war 
was in progress when the warning -came tliat 
an airship was somewhere overhead or in the 
neighbourhood. Tales lost nothing in the telling 
and were amusing enough to the Ikteners who 
knew from a too wide experience what the real 
thing was. Thc^, story went that in a Londoii 
club an excited visitor from a remo1% country 
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district wtts telling how near a Zeppelin liacl 
dropped some bombs. “I heard them dis- 
tinctly,” he declared, “they were not more 
than 20 miles away ! ” “ The other night,” 

observed a hardened Londoner quietly, ” five 
dropped just around my front j door ! ” 

In the windows of village inns or post offices 
wriften slips of paper announced the names of 
Specials and the steps that would be taken 
to intimate the approach of hostile aircraft. 
As a measure of precaution warnings were tele- 
photied* telegraphed, or otherwise d spatchod 
from central police headquarters to outlying 
districts, but it occasionally happened that by 
the time the warning was received the danger 
had passed, and it was sonietimos the case that 
^^pecial who was sleeping did not know of the 
hostile visitor until ho heard of it from friends 
who had heA-d the whirr of the engines or the 
sound of distant explosions — anil made the 
most of their wonderful experience. 

One of the most trying of all the duties that 
fell to the Specials was the regulation of the 
food queues in l-«ondon and the large towns, but 
especially in the Metropolitan area, where 
difficulties had to be overcome which were far 
more acute than in the provinces. Very many 


of the Specials knew from actual experience 
what the shortage meant at home, and they horl 
the greatest sympathy wnth tho patient crow^is 
of poor women and children who were forced 
to take their places and wait in wet and cold 
weather for the chance of getting a small share 
of such wretched meat and margarine and any 
potatoes as might be available. When on 
queue duty in a provincial city an officer of tho 
Spc^cittls luid many children brought to him 
who had bet‘n lost whilst their parents were 
w^aiting, and in all such cases, instead of sending 
the children to thi* police stations, he deputed 
a pei*son from the crowd to take tliein, and he 
retained the va(*at.cd positions unt il the parf'nts 
returned. This was merely an illustration of 
the general resourcefulness of tho Special and his 
quick iindei’standing, as an oiilinary citizen, 
of any little emergi ncy inattf r and the best way 
of dealing with it. The food queue work of tho 
Specials was of the utmost value not only to 
thi? actual human Ix'ings in them and tht' 
harassed shoi>keepers but also to the regular 
poliec, whose depleted numbers made it im- 
|M.>ssiblr to provide the men necessary to regulato 
crowds which, as things were, were well under 
control but which might so easily have become 
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unruly ami got entirely out of hand. Much of 
this duty was done by the Specials in exposed 
places in weather which at times was excep- 
tionally bad, rain, snow, sleot and wind putting 
their fortitude and emlurance to the severest 
test, but in tliis respect, as in others, the 
members of the force won through triumphantly. 

Long V>efore the general public liad even a 
faint idea of some of the calamities which 
befell London and the country generally owing 
to the war the Special became painfully familiar 
with them. Only the vaguest reports wore 
circulated of the extent of the disaster at 
Silvertown, though residents many miles away 
realized from the terrible boom and glare that 
something exceptionally bad had happened ; 
but the Special had prompt and first-hand 
knowledge of the extent of the catiistrophe, for 
h.' was summoned from all parts of the Metro- 
polis to help to regulate tho traffic and in other 
essential ways. In the coast and inland towns 
raided by German aimhips, too, the Special had 
stern and dangerous work to do, work of which 
nothing could be ojjenly said or written until 
the war hod ended. London and provincial 
piMjple grumbltHi becauso of the lighting restric- 
tions, but they lived in a brilliant illumination 
at night compared with some of the places on 


the coast, which were in utter darkness and in 
which it was a serious offence, cjuickly and 
severely punished, to strike even a match in 
the street. It was mostly a matter of instinct 
to make one’s way about a town where a false 
step mt.ant precipitation into a river, canal or 
dock, but this personal pilotage became a 
matter of Imbit to the Special, though %ven 
he at times foimd it no easy thing to make liis 
way home by feeling the adjacent walls and 
doorways and doing his best to localize the ^ 
invisible pavement. When, under sfich un- 
favourable and unfamiliar conditions raid and 
other urgent duty had to be done great risk 
of pei*8onal mishap had to be run by tho Special, 
but he liccame accustomed to take it philo- 
sophically as part and parcel of the gr^t 
tulventure into which the war had plimged him. 

In London and elsewhere •the Special 
brought to the discharge of his monotonous and 
often irksome and unpleasant duties the price- 
less help of humour. Many stories wero in 
circulation of happenings to Specials which 
would liave been intensely annoying if a serious 
view had l>ecn taken of them . Tips — sometimes 
of contemptuous dimensions, to ad<l to their 
inappropriateness were offered to uniformed 
men who in private lif(^ were held in high|'.>stcein. 
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SIR EDWARD WARD PRESENTING SILVER STARS TO SPECIAL CONSTABLES 
j Who had served since 1914, Regent's Park, May 26, 1918. 


. w? 4 )©cially by theinfl«lv<'s. Amongst, 
victims of well-meaning foolislmess was a 
professional man who, being called to a suburban 
house by a smart maid, was asked by the lady 
of the establishment if he was a Special, and 
upon saying, “ I am, madam. Why have you 
sent for me ? ” was told, “ 1 want you to take 
lAy two little dogs out for an airing ! *’ And 
before the dignified constable could recover 
there had been thrust into his hands a lead, 
attached to which were “ two poisonous -looking 
"|)iigs.” The admirable relations which existed 
between heads of police and the Specials [wr- 
mitted exchanges of pleasantries which undeF- 
sterner conditions would not have been all vv- 
able. In a Yorkshire city a Special said 
to the Chief Constable, “ Well, Sir, I’ve bt^jii 
a Special now for six montlis, arul I haven’t 
even got a gold watcrli ! Whereupon the 
( Miief replied, with sinister significance, “ "I’hen 
you’re a poo^ policeman, Mr. Blank ! ** 

The view tliat Specials might bo entirely 
disbanded was not held throughout the country. 
rhfa*e were heads of police who felt that in 
such tinges of unrest and discontent as prevailed 
it was more than ever needful for the auxiliary 


force to Ih^ maintaincMl. This opinir)n was held 
by the (Miief Constable of Shropsliiro (Major J, 
Bwke), who, so far from dcHirf^ising his force, 
augiiKMited it, so that the number of Shropshire 
Special Constabulary rose from about 300 to 
547. In tile eases of these Speeials who had 
been serving cej-tificMtes wn>re distributed at 
P^llesmere in June. 1910. 

At noon on Monday, Juno 10, 1919, the 
Metropolitan Special (’onstabulary ceas(»d to 
exist. On the preceding Saturday afternoon 
the members to the number of more than 17,000 
made their last public appi'aranco in the form 
of a march past at Buckiligliam Palact^, before 
the King and Queen and other member’s of 
the Royal Kainily. The weather was brilliantly 
fine and a ci’owd of privileged and other 
spectators w’atched the Specials march past to 
music played by massed bands of the Brigac^ 
of Guards. A raised dais had been jrlaced 
outside the gates of the Palace and on tliis His 
Majesty stood and took the salute of the various 
sections as they went by in fine order, a imi- 
fonned, disciplined body which was a forcible 
reminder of the creation of a most efficient 
force out of whttt had appeared to be \ ery 
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unpromising material. The King was attended 
by Sir Nevil Macready, Chief Commissioner of 
Police, and Captain Sir William Nott-Bower, 
Commissioner of City Police, who were joined 
by VJolonel Sir Edward Ward, Chief Staff Officer 
of the Metropolitan Specials, and Colonel 
Dunfee, commanding the City Police Reserve, 



[Vandyk. 


GENERAL SIR NEVIL MACREADY, 
G.C.M.G. 

Chief Commissioner of Police. 

'aftfM' they had led their respective divisions in 
the march past; and the floine Secretary 
and the Lord Mayor were present with the 
Royal party. 

The Specials had assembled in Hyde Park 
and marched off to the memorable “ All clear 
call of tlie Boy Scouts’ bugles. Precisely 
at half -past two o’clock they reached the 
saluting base and headed by the Chief Staff 
Ofheer marched past in column of eight, the 
large body of men taking an hour to pass the 
King. The imposing proc€?ssion was lieaded 
by the Hf^adrpiarters Central Detachment, 
commanried by I<ord Claud Hamilton, M.P. and 
twenty-oTie divisions followed in alphabetical 
«*der. d’he London General Omnibus Coin- 
pany’i detachment and the General Post Office 
and Automobile Association’s sections, with a 
section of Headquarters Transport and several 
bands took part, all giving an admirable object 
lesson of the extent and composition of the 
force, which had reached the stage of dis- 
solution. 


The King offered personal congratulations 
on the excellence of the men’s turn out and 
march, and at the close of the review each 
member of the Specials received a copy of a 
message from his Majesty, in the followiiiff 
tenns :■ — ^ 

“ Buck iNO HAM Palace. 

“ On the conclusion of your services a%, Special 
Constables, I desire to express my appreciation 
of the splendid public spirit which you have« 
evinced in the performance of a high civic 
duty. . • 

Your conduct as a body has been exemplary. 

“ At the commencement of the Great War 
you, who were unable to join the Colours, loyally 
came forward in thousands and voluntarily 



[Rt'SseH. 

CAPTAIN SIR J. W. NOTT-BOWER, 
K.C.V.O. 

Commissioner of Police of the City of London. ' • 

took up the arduous work of the regular police 
force, thereby freeing many of its members to 
join the fighting ranks. 

“ By devotion to duty and sacrifice of your 
own often scanty leisure you gradually became 
a most efficient force, on whom your follow - 
citizens were proud to rely. 

“ With stedfastness and courage you carried 
out the obligations you undertodic ; you faced 
the responsibilities of that police routine 
duty necessary for the maintenance of lawcanrl 
order, and also the perils of the air raids to 
which London was so constantly subjected. 

“ Men of the Metropolitan and City Special 
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Constabulary, you have to your credit a ch>an 
record of work well done. 

It is in recognition of such efforts thro\igh- 
oiit the (Jountry that I have instituted witli 
niuch pleasure a J^ong Service' Medal. 

“ I am glad to inspect you to-day, and, 
persoiifllly to assure you of my satisfaction 
at the way in which, to a man, you liave served 
• yoiii; Sovereign and helped your country in her 
liour of iieCMi. 

**.funo i4, 1919. (iKoinu-: U.l.'' 

The new conditions of service for the Metro- 
politan Special Constabulary Ih'.serve wen' 
issued to all old members of tin* foiee, and 
showed that they were (.mly rt*quir4*d to do 
dut^ when the Commissioner of Police dtsdan'd 
an emergency. Members retained clothing 
and equipment •v\’hich had la^en issued to them 
a-» members of the Metropolitan Spt'cial Con- 
stabulary, clothing and equipment being issue* I 
t o other members upon their signing a declara- 
tion to serve in tho force for three years. 
Nino years’ satisfactory service entitle* I a 
• MK'inber, on tho recommendation of the e*)m- 
luainlant, to a Long Servifje Me*lal,tiino served 
in tho Metropolitan Special ( ’onstabulary, 
1914, to qf^)unt. No greater or mor*' significant 
*^)r*X)f of the invaluable w*)rk *)f th*' J^on*l*>n 
*'ati/.en constables during nearly five unpre- 
cedented years could have been paid than this 
establishmiint of a rosorvo of Specials. 

In recognition of services in connexion with 


the Metropolitan Special Constabulary varioits 
rnemboi’s of the force were appointed to tho 
Order of tho British Empire, the distinction 
being eonferre*! also upon Specials who*hatl 
d*)ne work in vari >us parts of^the country. 
The first publish) d list of n'eipients contained 
the namt's of the following nu'mbe»>5 of the 
Metroj)ohtan body : — Mr, E. N. Jacobson 
(Commander), Lieut. -(k)l. \\, 9’ Hoiy, Inspector 
Ceneral of Divisions . (Ollicer), Mr. ( Jeoffrey 
Marks. Finance ()f1i**er (011ie*M*), and Captain 
Montagu Wemyss Suart, Si'iiior Comman*ler 
(Meinbi'r). Subsequently other Specials vvlui 
had *list inguish*‘d themselves w*M*t* ajipointt'*! 
to the Or*ler. 

In addition t*^ the work whi**h was don*, by 
\%)lunt«s>i-s and Spi'ciid Constabidary v’ari*)us 
bodies came int*) e\isten***» t.o undt‘rtak*» 
partieiilar duties, amongst those being the 
\Vatch at St. Paul’s Cath*>dral. The vast 
building itself had a v^ery thorougli sysUan of 
protection against fire, an*.l it wivs belu'ved 
that during th*‘ war th<‘ principal danger was 
to b*'. apprehende*! from incendiary bomlis. 
The \V'at<4i was mgani/.*'*! in 1915 by Can*>n 
Alexander, treasurer of St. Paul’s, and Mr. 
Mtav'yn Macartm^y, the archit.<H't. with th*^ 
h<4p of th<^ Cltu’k *)f the W*»rks and Mr. L. A. 
’l urniM* as Secretary. It was fornunl of ar*‘hi- 
tccts an*l other j)r*>fessi*)nal iiaai, w’ith gui*lt s, 
vergers and workmen of the catlKulra staff. 
Trained by th*' Lon* Ion Fin' Brigtule t hese men 
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were on guard every night for more than three 
years, 10 or 15 bring often present at one time, 
stationed, with fire hose ready, at their allotted 
posts, when an air mid warning was received. 
Many of the Watchers atttmded two or three 
nights weekly, a devoti>d service which can lie 
readily appreciated from the fact that not 
seldom it was necessary for them to spend a 
dark cold winter night in the cathedral between 
two busy days of work. Beds were provided 
to enable the men to get such sleep as the alarms 
allowed. For the purpose of united ac'tion a 
system of telephones from the crypt to the 
various roofs was installed. 

Danger to the national cathedral first became 
pressing in SeptemVjcr, 1915. At a quarter 
to 11 on the night of the 8th the Watchers on 
the roof saw a (lerman airship rapidly approach- 
ing, the searchlights clearly showing the hostile 
craft. In Wood Street, close to the cathedral, 
a great fire Diegan which, for two and a half 
hours, illuminated the vast building so luridly 
that thousands of people swanned up Ludgate 
Hill “ to see St. Paul’s buriiifig.” They were, 
happily, disappointed in that expectation, 
though they had a vi(*w of the fire and the 
aii'ship and the s(uirchlights, while on the 
following day people swarmed to gaze upon 
as much as they were allowed to see of the 


enormous damage which the raider had caused 
in the Wood Street locality. ^ 

In June and July, 1917, St. Paul’s had very 
narrow escapes from the bombs discharged by\ 
the Clothas, which came over in broad daylight, 
and twice the building was struck, at^ night, 
by anti -aii’c raft shells, one of these penetrating 
with grc?at force but comparatively little damage ^ 
the roof of the South Transept. On TTiine 
13, 1917, a fragment of an explosive bomlf, 
which f(‘ll within a few yards of the north side 
of the cathedral was thrown up on to the 
Stone Oallery, where the impact slightly 
dented the asphalte, this being the only mark 
left on St. Paul’s by the (ten nans. 

Canon Alexandtu’ was said to have ininsed 
only One of the raids on Lomlori. On the 
eve of the Armisljce — Sjiturday, November 
9, 1919 — he paid his last visit to the Watch, 
and the men on <luty were then reported high 
up above the dome, looking out from the 
Golden Gallery across the City. “The J^ord 
Mayor’s Show’ had passed by during the day 
with tumult ami shouting; l)ut now' in the* 
deserte<l stiwts everything w'i\s still. Between 
the river mists and the quiet stam Wren’s 
great masterpiece, untouched by ravaget^ 
of a cruel war, stood oul» safe and serene.i’ 
The Watchers’ work was dune. 
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THE BRITISH ARMY IN THE WEST 
- (DEC. 1917 — NOV. 1918). 
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I HE ARMISTICE MR IIOUCJLAS HAIGS REVIEW 

I X li former chapter of tliis History 
(Chapter CCLXXXV'l) the acliiev’emonts 
of i\{^ Hritish Army iu E^-aiice and I ho 
. * gcHieral course of Hritisli military policy 
wen^ rev iewed down (<» tlui Battle of Camhrai 
and t he end of tJie 1 1) 1 7 (campaign, 'riiis chapter 
takes (ip the review from that point and con- 
tinues it down to tfie entl of the war. As far 
as possible the details of the o|)eratioiis are 
excluded from the review, for not only have 
tlt^y been set forth at length already, but our 
object in tliis, as in t he chapt^a* of which it< is 
i«, J’ontiriuance, is to g(>t far enough away from 
t he facts to be able to see them in some sort of 
f)erspec( ive. Wo are still too near t o see them 
with the coldly critical eyes of [iosterity ; but 
alieady we can form a cleaier idea than was 
possibk^ while they W(H’o in jjrogress of the 
izeneral ])lan of the d|)erations, ami a better 
luiowl(‘dge of the general d(;sigii is beginning 
hel|.) our understanding of the details. 

The period covered by the chapter is in 
oiany ways the most difticull- in the war. The 
pitfalls of coritrov’orsy are on every hand, and 
tke transitions from danger to security and 
• em the imminent risk of d(»feat to assured 
''luuiph were so sudden that mu(3h lR3wildor- 
"‘'nt imxod with both the joys and the 
•riows of the people. They were prepared 
J ' it her for the bad news of the f^arly part of 
^ ol. XX.-*12Klrt 3 
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the year nor for its t rium{)liaiit closii. In no 
part of th«3 war are tlu^ masses of tVwd. so 
clilliciilt to sort out and immIuco to oicler. Three 
ligures douiimite the |)t>riod. 'The first is that 
of Mr. Lloyd (Jeorge, the second is that of 
Marshal Koch, the third is that of tln3 British 
soldier. Bouml each of tliese figures th<^ great 
eviaifs of the y«wir grouj) tJuauselve^ succes- 
sively. In the first jiart of the year the main 
interest is in the political and administrative 
oi’gani/atioM of victory, and horo inha’est 
ceiif n^s round t ho w«>i’k of Mr. Lloyd (leorge 
amJ his long struggle for the priji(‘iple of unity 
of command, 'fhe second [>art of the year 
opens with (ho Cerman f)rfensive, which liuds 
the Allied Armies with unity »)f military control 
still unacliii'ved, hut hy •lii inging our armies 
within mea'^urablc distance of defoat holps to 
achieve that unity. In this part of tlie war 
the iiiferest <*eiit res round the strategical ideaA 
of Marshal Foch and their application by Sir 
Douglas Haig and his staff. Tlio third aiaJ 
concluding part of the jieriod under review w 
the apoth(H 3 sis of the British soldier. 

lA>rd French’s hook, “ 19H,” brings out 
very clearly the it^al caiLses of any divergtaice 
there niay have Ikhri lietwetm the British and 
French strategical ideas. 'I’lie Britisli Army 
wanted to dress by the left, so to speak, the 
French Army by the right. Thus, after the 
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Battle of the ALsno, Lord Froncdi pershadod 
Marshal Joffro to allow him to transfer the 
British front to Flanders, and it was well that 
he did, for if ho had not wo^should have lost 
the Channel ports. For the same reason, after 
the lirst Battle of Ypros, l>ord Freneh wai 
anxious to with the eooperatioii of the 

Navy, an olTfaisive along the coast in Flandei*s, 
an idea that wiis only defeated by the opposi- 
tion of Maixhal Joffre and his insisteiK'e on tiie 
plan that he liad formed of a double offensive 
in Chanij>agne arul in the Arras region. Even 
after iiis project for an olTensivo along the 
Belgian coast had betai set aside, Lord Freneh 
still continued to cherish hopes of an amalga- 
mation betw^een the British and the Belgian 
Annies, with the British in supreme command, 
'rhe old idea of an independent British com- 
mand in Belgium operating on the Hank of the 
f lerman Armies still persisted like a throw-back 
to the Wellingtoniart strategy, wdiich before 
lOlba operated indeptaidently in S[)ain arul 
l*ortugal while the main struggle w^*is going 
on in (kmtral Europe and after Elba finished 
the w’ar at Waterloo. Joffre’s plans failed in 
1915, and the moditied veniion of them in 
which the Britisli and French Armies fought 
the Battle of the Somme side by side produced 
no fkrcisive reudts either. At the beginning 
of 1917 Sir Douglas Haig hoped to revert to 
the Belgian strategy favoured by lx)rd French, 
but the breaktlown of the Fiencli offensive 
under Ceneral Nivcdle and the accession to the 
command of lh(> French Armies of Ckaieral 


P<f^tain, whoso military policy — inevitably under 
the political conditions that pi*evaile^ in 
Franco — was Fabian, so delayed the Belgian 
.schemers of Sir Douglas Haig that he could fi«j^ 
begin them until late in the year, when tlu 
w'oather had broktni, aial the result was the 
terribly exiicnsix’o anti proiitless campaign for 
I he raj«<*herKliy»k> Ridge. These operations e«ist 
of Ypnw (piite ruined the prospe<;ts of what 
may be called the Belgian solution of 41 le 
problem of a break-through on the West. 

Mr. Lloyd George had come into power in 
consequence of Mr. Asquith’s constitutional 
unfitnt ss to control a storm as a war Promier 
should, 'rhis failing had been evidenced every - 
wdicre, but more particularly in tho^^ast. 
Shaken by the Serbian debacle in 191t>, the 
Coalition Ministry of Mr, Asquith was Hnally 
brought down by the ruin of Rumania in the 
following autumn. It was known that the 
new*^ Th'emier was quite out of sym[)athy with 
the military ideas that had been dominant up 
to the present. Always under the influence of 
French nrilitary thought, he regarded tliB 
failur*e of Genoi’al Nivelle at the beginning of 
his term of oflice as proof that no military 
settlement of the war* w'as to be katl for the 
present in France ; he sympathized with ^he 
Fabian j)oli(;y of General Petam, and though 
unable to (diarrgo the military }>latis of Sir 
Douglas Haig, backed as they w'ore by the 
strongest military section of the War Oifico at 
home, he watched the rising costs of the British 
ofTensivos in 1917 w'ith gradually increasing 
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'lisinay. He liimsolf at this tiino would pro- 
I'ahly have called himself an East<.'rner. Never 
ified as Mr. Churchill was with the dis- 
Dardanelles campaign, ho, like the 
had great hopes of an offensive from 
tin* direction of Salonica, and persisted in 
^*^«i^taining our army there during a long 
\^r\ t\ ill which it seemed as though it would 
ne\ ... q£ visions in 

of a British toffen^ive in conjunc?ion with 


the Italians against Austria, but was never 
able to obtain any support for this idcMi from 
his principal military udvi.sei*K. All through 
the first year of his Pj’iino Ministership he was 
compellcfi to countenance a w^ar policy of wdiich 
ho did not approve. 

Passchendaele, Caporetto, and the defection 
of Russia moved him to strong ac^tion to bring 
about a change. After Caporetto we had to 
face the alternatives of moving troops from 
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Franco to the support of tho Italians or of 
lotting Italy go tho way of Serbia, Rvirtiania, 
•and Russia. It might bo, and was, arguod 
that tho Balkan and tho Turkish East was a 
“ side -show which did not influence tho 

course of tho war in tho main theatre and could 
noti decide its result. But when the crumpling 
up of our fortunes in tho East extended to 
Vonetia something had to bo done, and Mr. 
Lloyd Goorgo’s power of rapid decision showed 
to very groat advantage in this crisis. There 
was a conference between English, French and 
Italian representatives at Rapallo at the be- 
ginning of Novomber at which t he whole policy 
of the Allies was passed in review, and it was 
decided to establish the principle of the united 
^'ront, by which Belginni, Franco and Italy were 
to bo troat<yl as one single front and troops 
wore to be moved along it independently of 
their nationality as occasion required. Tho 
speech made by Air. Lloyd George in Paris on 
November 12, 1917, four days after tiie Rapallo 
<5onforonco ended, was the frankest speech that 
had yet been made in public on the military 
problems of tho war. Our failures, ho said, 
had boon duo to the absence of real unity in 
the war direction of tho Allic^l countries. Thoro 
had boon plenty of talk about unity, but so 
» far tho plans proclaimod as evidence of that 
unity had boon like a patchwork quilt. But 
stitching was not strategy. Ho went on to 
compare tho war with tho Central Powers to a 
great siege in which our main object should 
have boon to comploto oiu* linos of circum- 
vallation, and showed how our failure to 
succour Serbia had loft open a way to tho 
enemy by which he could break through. Half 
tho forces sent to Salonika, if they ha<l b(H>n 
sent in time— nay, half the men who fell in the 
futile attempt to break through on tho VV'estorn 
front in the summer and autumn of 1915 — 
“ would have saved Serbia, would have saved 
tho Balkans, and complotod tho blockade of 
Germany.” In the same spirit ho roviowed 
the fate of Rumania and tho misfortunes of 
Italy now. It was tho manifesto of one who 
during the past year had soon his doubts of tho 
wisdom of those attempts to break through on 
the West confirmed beyond his worst fears, and 
an attack, though a veiled one, on the policy 
Jhat had boon persistently pursued by our War 
Office. Tho British strategy had boon keen 
on tjio Belgian solution, the French strategy, 
undor Joffre and P6tain, on a break-through in 
Champa^e or across tho Claomin dos Dames, 


and the Russians and Italians had each been 
concerned in tho dofonco or offence from 
their own several fronts. Now, he explained, 
there was to be one single control, amf Europe 
was to be treated as one single battlefield. 

Tho natural corollary of this spooidi would 
have btH>n the establishment of a single genera! 
commaiifl oyer all the annu^ in France and 
Italy, and that is what Freiudi and American 
opinion would have preferred. But the only 
thing of that kind attempted was tho J>stabli8h- 
ment of an Army of ReservH) under the com- 



{Darnett. 


GENERAL SIR HENRY HUGHES WILSON, 
K.C.B. 

Chief of Imperial General Staff and Member of 
War Council. 

mand of Marshal Foch. Tho unity that was 
socui-od at Rapallo was a unity not of command 
but of control. A Supreme War Council was 
created composed of tho Prime Minister and 
another memlx>r from each of the (Governments 
of England, France and Italy. This War 
Council was assisted by one military repre- 
sentative from each of the three countrioH. 
The military repri>s<nitative of FraiK» was 
Marshal Foch, chief of staff to P^^tiyn, so that 
there was no question of rivalry and discordant 
aims in the direction of French war policy. 
But tho military roprosontativ^o of England 
was Sir Henry Wilson, who was not a member 
of the Staff, and was not in sympathy with 
the ideas of tho extreino Wc^sterners as they 
had boon exemplified in the campaign of 1917. 
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Between him and Sir Douglas Haig and the 
consorvative wing of the War Office hierarchy, 
roproaonted by Sir William Robertson, there 
was thought to be serious risk of collision, and 
both the manner and matter of the Paris 
speech, praised in Franco and in America, 
wore violently attacked hero The Spectator 
called for the “ compulsory retirement *’ of 



GHNBRAL VON LUDENDORFF. 
Commanded the German Armies in the West 
during 1918. 


Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Asquith in the 
House of Commons declared that the now 
Council could do nothing that was not already 
done unless it was to override the General 
Staff, which had not deserved such super- 
session. These criticisms show how difficult 
was the opposition that the Prime Minister 
liad to overcome in order to secure the adoption 
of idean which now seem a matter of coui'se. 
They explain why it was diflic ult at the end 
of 1917 to adopt the simple and logical plan of 
a \initod command which was establislml later 
after the reveims of the Sj^ring. The insularity, 
or rather (if we may coin a word which suggests 
the traditions that dominated the General 
8talT) the peninanlarity of British strategy died 
very hard, and the divorgemues of view about 
the course of strategy in the early montlis of 
the ^ar that are revcale<l in Lord French’s 
book hade a continuoas history right down to 
the Rapallo Conference and even later. Fortu- 
nately, tact and forbearance on both sides and 
the alarming nature of the events in the spring 
of 1918 prevented any conflict of vdew between 
the now Supreme Council of War and the 
General Staff at home ; between Sir Henry 
Wilson, the British military adviser to the 


Council, and Sir Douglas Haig and liis staff in 
France. 

It is now time to turn from the arguments' 
in which Mr. Lloyd George took so distin- 
guished a part about the military coordination 
of the Allied resources to the problems of the 
war as they presented themselves to ctho 
German General Staff. Not until we have full 
accounts of the war from the Gorman side 
shall wo understand fully the motive? and 
calculations of the enemy in beginning his 
offensive of March last year. It was his 
fourth attempt to end the war by a break- 
tliroiigh on the West front. The first ended 
with the Battle of the Marne, the second with 
the first Battle of Ypres, tlie third with the 



GENERAL VON HINDENBURG. 


failure at Verdun. The first two failures had 
ruined von Moltke, the third failure von 
Falkenhayn,^ and Ludondorff was a man of 
great resolution to hope to succeed where they 
had failed. 

That Ludondorff should have been able to 
persuade the General Staff to take the risk 
of a general offensive in which failure infallibly 
meant ruin is the mort) remarkable because 
Hindonburg, still the popular idol, A believed 
to have been opposed to it. How far he com- 
mitted himsdlf in opposition is not knownf 
and he may have boen content merely to 
express doubts about Ludeadorff’s poli^ of 
attack at this stage of the war and after all the 
losses that the Uerinah Army^ had ^suffered. 
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But certain it is that the policy of the 
March offensive was Ludeiidorff’s own, that he 
was only able to carry it in the face of opposi- 
tion from other members of the CJeneral Staff, 
and that Hindenburg in particular never 
allowed his r(?putation to be bound up with 
the project. 

When Von Kiihlmann made that celebrated 
speech in the Reichstag, declaring that military 
victory was impossible, ho was obviously 
expressing not his own opinion only, but that 
of soldlhrs in the highest place, perhaps that <*f 
Hindenburg himself. Thei’e were two alterna- 
tives before (kuTiiany at the beginning of HU 8. 
The fii*st was to work Yor a. compromise ])eace 
by remaining on the defensive on the west 
^jid hoping that the heavy losses that the Allies 
would suffer in their attack would weaken 
their resolution. Tlie second wah that of 
Ludendorff. And l>e]und eacli of these alt(»r- 
nativos there w^tis a distinct political school. 
Those who would l»avc refused to take the 
offensive wore prepared to make political 
“ concessions ” on the v\ est for the sjike of 
the prospective gains in Russia.. Those, on 
the other liand, like J.ud(aidorff, who wfn^ 
anxious to put everything to the tost of an 
offensive in France, w^ere the soldiers who were 
most under the influence of the [ilutocracy of 
Westphalian magnates and preferred (he 
chance of an out-and-out victory to a com|)ro- 


miso peace of stalemate which, if it w^ere to be 
liad at all, must infallibly mean the sacriflee 
of the notorious ambitions of the industrial 
magnates for expansion towanls the west. 
'J’he purely military arg^nnents for and*agaimt 
an offensivt* on the west wtae fairly evenly 
l>alancod. A deftaisixe pidicy meant a war 
of nt(t*r exhaustion ; offence might fail, hut it 
would at any ratt^ hasten the ilecision. D('fen(?e, 
again, would expost? Hcrmany tt) the full fury 
of (he w'ar from (he air, in wdiich element 
sh(? now' recogniyj'd that she was beaten. More- 
over, if the w'ar was prolonged, America W’ouhl 
develo[) her full military strength. Was it not 
Ix'ttcr to main? a linal hid for victory bt?fon? 
that ha]>j)cncd ? Would the n?sults of failure 
be worse than the |H>sition of (jei’iuany after 
a year of waiting in wliich the Allies, taught 
hy their exjjerieiice of HU7, might abstain from 
ambitious t>iTensi\('s and content th(?mselves, 
unl<»ss the (Germans forcc'd their hand hy attack, 
with economi/ing their resoun^es until Ami'rica 
was ready it might hi) in 1919? Ihit the 
<lt?ci.sive argununts, one susptHds, on the offen- 
sive of Mandi wore not )>un*ly military, hut 
political. Thrw times during the war tho 
choice bctws'cn tht? same alt(M*nativc‘s that 
confronted the (ierman (leneral Staff in tho 
spring of 1918 had to ho made, and each t me 
the same decision was reached. The (Germans 
might at the beginning of the? w'ar have put 
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tl l ir whole offensive strength against Russia 
an(i left France and Belgium alone, and on 
p. rely military grounds there was much to Iw 
siiitl for that course. They took the other 
with all its risks not merely because 
(;•>anan military conceit knew no bounds, 
but because one o{ the dominant motives 
f(.f the wiS* was the desire for territorial and 
industrial expansion at the expense of France 
aiiTl Belgium. In 1916, again, they need not 
bnv^att^ked Verdmi but might have finished 
their job in Russia once and for all. but, 
Hpiin the decision was for ofFenco in the 
west, because there alone were to bo had the 
gains for which Germany had begun the war. 
(|iice more, in 1918, the same alternatives 
and oiig^more the same dt^cision. It is curious 
to see running through German jiolicy the 
same conflict beti^een eastein and western 
stiatogy which runs through our own. 

^’he transferenpe of German divisions on a 
groat scale from the Russian to tl\e French 
front began in November, 1917, and both the 
Ihitish and French Staffs believed that this 
st lengthening of the German front in Franco 
was a preliminary to attack, 'llio French 
Amiy under General P<5tain had abstained 
from offensive operations since the ^pring of 
191^^ and having failed in our offensives in 
1917 against weaker Gennan forco.3 we had 
nothing to hope from a j)olicy of attack 
ill 1918 against much stronger forces. The 
view of P^tain, that our true policy in 1918 
was to remain on the defensive until the Uni ted 
States Army could cooperate in an offensiv^e, 
luid^ definitely been accepted. Neither the 
HritJsh nor the French Armies, at the beginning 
of the year, had any idea of conducting offensive 
Operations, and the growing strength of tlio 
gi\werican Anny, which dotennined the Ger- 
mans to attack at once, reconciled us to wait, 
if necessary, till 1919 before wo attacked, 
hut the transference from the tactics of offence 
which we had liitherto pursucKi to those of 
<l»*fence is no easy matter. A different system 
of training is required for offence and for 
><u<*cos8ful and economical . defence, and, what 
still more important, a different system of 
til Id-works and communications. Sir Douglas 
Ihdg points ou/‘that the constant c.aptiire of 
H'-\y ground by us from the enemy had pro- 
' utcHl* our rear-lino systems from being 
\ r loped as they required to be if we worn 
t' fall bac^ on tlie defensive and meet a deter- 
lied series of attacks. Every ^man that 


could bo spared was put on the construction 
of new works in anticipation of the new defen- 
sive policy, with the result that it was difticult 
to carry out an elaborate course of training in 
defensive tactics • ^ 

The difticiilties of the transition \vert» not 
understood at home, and they accounted for 
some of our failures in the Spring of last year. 
They were increased by our lieavy losses in 
the constant fighting of 1917 — los.seH that 
had not been made good. At the same tinuv 
wo had i^nt roinforcoments to Italy and w^e had, 
in addition, taken over an additional front of 
28 miles between St. Quentin and tlie Oise. 
In these circumstances thei*e was no loal 
justifleatiun for the confidenci* witli w'hich our 
prospm^ts in a great German offensive w'ei-o 
generally rt^garded. It u'as, on th(» contrary, 
only to be expected that, ground w'oiild bo lost 
anti heavy losses incurred, both of men and 
material, for of all tht^ ojierations of war retreat 
is perhaps tlie most tliiliciilt. 'fhe Germans, 
in their retn^at from the an.a of thc» Somme 
battlefield in the s])ring of 1917, had show'u 
how carefully they had studied its prolilrms, 
but it was one of the penalties that wt) had paid 
for our t'xaggei’attid optimism in the early 
yeai’S of thtj war that it made us assumes that we 
were only going foiward and would nex'er have 
to retreat again. The fact that the (h^rmans 
caught us in this difliciilt period of transition 
from the offence to defensive lacticts was 
responsible more tlian any othc*r single cause 
for the initial success of tluur attacks in March 
and April. Had w’o seen fiirther ahead and 
made up our minds to follow dc^fensivo tactics 
earlier, our losses need not have he«ui .‘>0 lunivy, 
for we could have elalHiratccl tln' necessary 
dnfc.nsive system and trained our men in the 
t4\cties of defence. 

If we had neglected this special training, 
the Gemians had not. hjoiiie 04 German 
divisions wore engaged in the attack on the 
opening rlay, and the majority of thiau ha<l 
spent W€H»ks and months in concentrated train- 
ing for offensive operations, and, as Sir Douglas 
Haig knew, had reached a high pitcli of t(?chni(!al 
excellence in the attack, laidendorff laid 
worked out a new system of offi’-nsivo tacTtics 
ba.sod on elaborate specialization of function 
in the various duties of attack. Speed, us he 
reeognizeil, was a prime condition of success ; 
but if the advance was stayed until all the little 
knots of defence liad been untied, the attack lost 
ail its impetus. On the other hand, as we dis- 
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covered on the o|>ening jday of the Sonunn 
battle, it was dangerous to overrun defensive 
works before they htid been reduced. What 
Ludondorff did was to ti’ain storm troops 
to keep up the initial iinpetUvS, and to 
Iea^'e thi' reduction of tlie works which they 
had passed by to other and specially trained 
coinjmnies, thus obtaining security against an 
attack froui tlu^ rear without compromising 
the speed of the advance. Thi^ si)ecia ization 
of function was ola]>orat<'d for all the <liffereiit 
o/)eiations of attack, and is the distii^guishing 
ctiaracteristic of the laalendoHf tactics. It 
was, in fact, carried too far. Mananivres done 
to 2)fMfe(^tion in training became im2>ossible 
in the stress of a rapid advance, and the 
machinery tended to break «lown fioin its ovcr- 
comjjlication. Ihit tills elaboration of tactics 
ensurcfl initial succt^ss and enhanced the shock 
of surprise. 

7'lie main object of Lu<lendorff\s offensive 
was to sc^iarate the Britisli an<l French Armies, 
Ikdow Amiens the Somme broadens into a 
wide river, with few or no bridges, and the 
capture of Amiens by the enemy would have 
cut all communications by road or rail b<»tveen 
the Allied Annies, That accomj dished, Jaiden* 
dorff couM have concentrated against either 


group of armies or against them both in turp 
Ho did, in fact, after fai ing to capture Amien>, 
concentrate first against the British betwiM ;! 
Ari-as and Ypres, and then against the Freni ii 
on the Aisne and the Marne. 1'ho first of t^?si 
movomeiits was an echo*of the Gorman attempt 
in the autumn of 1914 to capture the Chann* : 
ports. The second was a repel ftion, with 
variations, of the strategy of the first invasioti 
of France, whicii was brought to a «tand8?ill 
on the Marne. Bolh those secondary igovt* 
ments failed as (and largely* because) tli** 
first attempts on Amiens had failed. But Juid 
Amiens fallen, they would botli in all proba- 
bility have suce(H?de<l. 

The main lines of Ludtmdorff’s strategy' wc(;c 
thus exceedingly simple, and, as has l:^n 
the conditions were not, as has commonly 
been imagined in this coiHitry, favourable (o 
the tlefenee. On tlie contrary, inste^ad of 
asking as most people did, why the Gemuins 
gained a measure of succe^p, we ought rather to 
ask how it eanie about that with all their pic- 
parations and with all thinr elaborate tactical 
training they failed so signally in the 
Sim[>lo as 1h(» general dt>sign is, the details 
of the operation are very difficult and coin 
])licatoil, and a general rt^view.^such as thi< 
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EXAMINING A CAPTURED ANTI-TANK 
GUN. 

•t^fiaptor IS attoiiipf ing, must avoid (Mitangling 
ftsolf in iht^ir disciission. Our diflicMillios with 
i>)gard to tho (Jorinan ofTouHivo would seoin 
to bo suiuinod up in thi^oo quontions. Why 
was tho break in tho Jiritish lino so had in 
the region south of St. Quentin, where it 
joined on to tho French ? Why did tho onoiny, 
after coining so near to sueoess at Ainions, 
*chango his area of attack ? And, lastly, wliat, 
apart- from tho stubbornness of tho defence, 
were the chief causes of tho enemy's failure ? 

Conoral Gough, who cominandrvi the FiftJi 
Army, whore tho Gennans itiado thoii- princif)al 
break, was not one of the ablest of the Hritisli 
generals, but he was not incompetent, and 
though lie w*as removed from his command 
aftor tho break-through, no rlefinite mistake 
of leadership was brought homo <o him. Jri 
tho rfjtroat his dispositions wero skilful, and 
this rupture of our lino, thougli very grave, 
was not fatal. Indeed, thanks to tho assist anco 
of tho FroT^h, General Gough may said to 
have stopped the original Gorman ad\aneo. 
wjj^ich, if it had been con tinned, would have' 
carried tho enemy down the Oise on tho main 
north ifoad from Paris and to have dofloetod it 
towards Amions. The initial success of tliti 


THE ANTI-TANK BULLET COMPARED 
WITH AN ORDINARY BRITISH RIFLE 
BULLET. 

t 

onomy on Ibis front would appear to have 
heoii mainly due to tiro extraordinary ttirn o{ 
sp<»ed tliHt lui developed in his offerjsiv(\ and to 
tho fact that we Jiad oui* fii-st experi»*nce of tho 
now tactics in a thick fog. Strategical surprise 
thoro was none, for a Gorman attack was ex- 
pected on this part of tho lino and oven about 
this time ; the oiuany had always shown a 
fondness for delivering his attacks near tho 
point of junction between Allied commands. 
But tactical surprise there certainly was, and 
it was exploited with a rapidity hitherto 

2 .‘ 9— 3 
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unknown in the war. It was n grt*at success 
for the new tactics, and on the other hand, 
the inexperience of the British at ttiis point 
of the line in the tactics of defence was much 
more marked than elsewhere. For that, how- 
ever, General Gough was not to blame, but 
rather the suddenness of the change from 
the oft’ensiv^e tactics hitherto puiNiicMi to those 
of defence. Anotlier iiiij»ortnnt cause of the 
German defeat of the Fifth Amiy was its 
inferiority in numbers. 'I’he Fifth Army 
was much weaker than tlie Third Anny of 
Gent^ral Byng, on its left. On the whole front 
of the Fifth Amiy, there w'as one division to 
(5,750 yards, whereas the average length of 
line held by the 'I'hird Army W’as some 2,000 
yards shorter jkt division. The ealc\ilations 
of General Gough’s friends make the dispropor- 
tion still greater. Jf the enemy’s attack W'as 
expected, as is always said, to fall with ex- 
ceptional weight on the Fifth Army, it certainly 
recpiires (explanation why its liii<^ should have 
been held more w'eakJy. Sir Douglas Haig 
gives two explanations. One is that th<^ 
marshes in front of General Gough’s unny 
assisted the defence. They sin^m, in fact, ((j 
have l)e(*?i exceptionally dry and to have given 
very little assistance to the defence. The 
other reason given by Sir Douglas Haig is 
that whorfias farther north our defences w'or© 
stripped to the bare bone, aiid we could not 
afford to los(» any ground at all. liere there 
was room to retire under pressure, without 
(he risk of disastrous conserpuuictts. There 
is a great deal of substan<H> in this argument, 
and it is evident that 8ir Douglas Haig ex- 
piated tlr> enemy to make ground here, and 
W'as propar(Ml t(j rim risks there rather than 
elsewhere. Ihit neither lie nor anyone else 
expected the enemy’s advance to be- so 
rapid as it W'as, and the risks taken wore, ns 
(lie event show'i^d, dangerously groat. On the 
wJiole, the popular idea that the reverse suffered 
by the Fifth Army must ha\ e been due to faults 
of leadorsliip does not seem to bo borne out 
by the facts. The Gennan siiccesse.s were due 
to the new Ludendorfhan taijtics, hero tested 
unffer highly favourable circumstancos. Sir 
Dougla.s» Haig tpiile realized the importance of 
the part of the line held by tlie Fifth Anny, 
but the bias towards the loft had liecome al- 
most second nature with the British Anny, 
and it may sub-consciously have (;ausod the 
coinmatid to take’ disproportionately heavy 
risks on the right of our lino where it joined up 


wdth the French. There seems to have been 
very little substance in the explanation of 
the defeat, of which so much was heard at the 
time, that the defences in the lino held By 
the Fifth Army, having just been taken over 
from the French, were in a bad state. 

It is .sometimes said that the Germans 
made a great mistake in desisting fromHhoir 
offensive towards Amiens and beginning their 
new offensive north of Arras. No doubt if 
they had captured Amiens it would have been 
w'orth very much more to them, failing at 
Amiens, Ypres and on the Marne, but the 
Germans, fortunately for us, had very good 
reasons for what they did. If they gave up 
the attacks towards Amiens, it was not 


because they did not realize its importance, 
but because they were incapable of pressing 
them farther. For the first condition of success 


in attack is surprise, and when an attack has 
continued for a certain length of time in one 
direction the chances of surprise are i*educed, 
and can only be revived by starting a fresh 
attack at a now point. Add to that the enor- 
mous losses that the Germans had suffered i 


in their attacks towards Amiens, the confusion 


And exlittustion of the units, the congestion 
ri the roads, and the increasing stubborimess 
of the defence, and it will be seen that the change * 
in the direction of attack was not so much* 


a mistake tus a necessity and the s 5 Tiiptom 
of failure. 


That the Gennans fail(?d so often after getting 
so near, mast be put down not only to the vigour 
of the I'esistance offered by the anny, but also 
to the action of the British fleet and the efti-^ 
cioncy of the blockade. lOverything points to 
some persislont breakdown in w'ar material, 
and above all in transport. They w’^oro unable, 
owu’ng largely to the shortage of rubber, to < 
make as good ii.se of the roads as w'o did. It 
took them longer to prepare an attack, and 
in spite of the excellent railw’ay systems, 
they could not movo their troops so rapidly 
from one part of the lino to another. The 
persistency of the Allied attacks in their 
offensive laU'r in the year, contrasts very 
favourably with the coosiderable intervals 
which the Germans allowed to elapse between 
the successive stages of their cSltocks and 
between the cessation of an old offensive, and 
the beginning of a new. When all is said, mu&h 
of the credit for Allied superiority must go 
down under the liead of material, and %o the 
credit of the {lavy. Of their deficiencies in 
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tiioso respects we shall learti more when the 
Cormau accounts of the history of the war 
ifi tlie last 12 months come to be published. 

Looking back on those anxious times, from* 
M^ch to June, wo can see now that the danger 
wivs not really so imminent as many thought, 
^iinl that |ho successes that the (Irermans did 
will wore only the measure of their exhaustion 
Laymen always attach excessive value 
U) more ^ins of territory, wher<»as the winning 
ov l<!ftiing of battle is always in the min<l of 
f 1 h‘ soldier, not in the possession or loss of that 
piece of ground or in the statistics of casualties. 


the amphitheatre of hills below Kemmel. On 
April 13, Sir Douglas Haig issued his famous 
“ Hacks to the wall ” order. “ Every position 
must be liekl to the last man,'* he wrote^ 
“ there must be no mtirement. With our backs 
to the wall, and believing in the justice of our 
cause, each one of us must light on to the 
eml. The safety of our homes and the freedom 
of mankind depend alike ujion the conduct 
of each one of us at this critical hour.*’ Never 
liefore had such an order been issued to British 
troops, find though the language is strained, 
it was justified by the situation. The grt;at 
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( '}ie bataille ne se perd nuitrriellement. The 
tnqral of the British Army was never shaken, 
hut on the other liand for the Germans less 
tlian everything was le38 than nothing, 
hi cause they were only so much the w-eaker 
h>r the still worse struggle tliat lay ahead 
unless they could give a knock-out blow to 
ime or other of their enemies. But there were 
^' N'eral days in which we seemed near to grave 
<lisaster. In the March offensive, the capture 
^'1 Montdidier was the high-water mark of the 
enemy’s succes#, and it looked os though, with 
» lionts biting deep into our line north and south 
‘ u Amiens, the city must fall. But as at Ypres, 
\N here the same thing happened, the centre of 
line Wild and the town was saved. Still 
u >ro grave was the situation in the north 
^ I the second .pfifensj VO during th^fighting in 


danger on this section of the line was that it 
ran so muir the coast. A few mil(»s farther 
and our Army would have lieen in sucli a 
eoiilined space that it would have b«Mui impossi- 
ble to manieuvre. We jJliouId have Ismui 
forced to allow our armies to be cooped up in 
the narrow space between the hills at the l>ack 
of Boulogne and thf> sea, i>r to (effect a retreat 
<iown to the mouth of the Somme. Of the 
two alternatives, the preferable one wr>uld have ^ 
been to abandon the ports. That, as ^ Sir 
Douglas Haig said, would have jeopardized the 
homeland, for the coasts of England could havo 
been bombarded from the heights on the French 
coast, and ixjrlmps the southern suburbs of 
London itself might have been reached by a big 
gun like that which was bombarding Paris at 
this time. Moreover, the loss of the Channel 
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ports would fifravely have ooinplicatod the 
work of the Navy in dealing with the submarines 
and increased the danger of air raids. \et 
even these dangers would have bewn loss grave 
than the cutting off of the British Army from 
connexion with tlie French, for then the 
(fermans could have concentrated their whole 
strength against either of the divided armies. 
Happily, the choice never had to be made, 
but had the fortunes of the war continued 
to go against us, there is reason to believe 
that we sliould have abandoned the ports 
rather than allow our communications with 
the French to be cut. The abandonment of 
all the ground won in the hard fighting of the 
previous autumn ^nst of Ypres clearly points 
in that direction. 

Mr, Lloyd (leorge rose to the lieight of the 
groat emergency. On April 16, three days after 
Sir Douglas Haig's order, it was announced 
that Mai-shal Foeh had been appointefl Coni- 
* mander-in-Chief of the Allied Annies in France. 
The* appointment should have been made after 
liapallo, but could not, owing to the opposition 
at homo to the much less drastic proposals 
that wei*e made. Much of this opposition was 
undoubtedly inspired, if not by the British 
Army in France, by soldiers at home. It is 
just, however, to atld that W'hen once the 


appointment w^aa made no one cooperated 
more loyally with Marshal Foch than %the 
generals commanding the British Anny.* 
well, in fact, did the combination work that 
they forgot that they had ever opposed the 
policy that led up to it, and convinced them- 
selves that what they had objected to was not 
union of the armies under* a single Commander- 
in -Chief, but unity of control by a Supreme 
Council which was mainly composed of Civi- 
lians. However that may be, the particularism 
of the British Army, against which Mr. Lloyd 
George liad waged so long and so hard a struggle, 
was now at an end. About the same time, 
American Government took a decision tho 
value of which has never boon sufiiciently 
apin-t^ciated. It agreed that American battalions 
should be used to fill up the gaps made by tli« 
fighting in British and French divisions. That 
was carrying the principle of unity fai*ther iluui 
even w'e had done. For the appointment of 
Marslial Foch as Commander -in -Chief did not' 
affect the local British commands ; the 
brigades and divisions and several arnms 
remained under their old commands, wly wer e 
left tho greatest amount of freedom in tin? 
execution of the general strategic jpoheme 
laid down by Mai^shal Foch. But the ’ 

now sanctified by President Wfison meant the 
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hreaking up of American divisions almost as 
-,oon as they were trained, and the sinking of 
I heir individuality in that of the other Allied 
;irmies. That was indeed a sacrifice of natural 
jfPide and ambition to oxce which cannot bo 
praised too highly. The new Conscription Bill, 
liiising tl]^ military age to fifty-one, was mainly 
symbolic in its value, and added directly very 
little to the strength of the army in France. It 
did, hoV®ver, enable the Government to ns<^ for 


foreign service the army that had been retained 
in England for home defence. One of the beliefs 
that had been held most obstinately by the 
War Ortice was that the enemy would atteinijt 
a serious invasion of this country. Of serious 
inv'osion there was never any danger, so long 
as our Navy held the seas, and a raid or series 
of raids would have been most easily dealt 
with, not by a large and imp<'rfeetly trained 
anny, but by a small picked corns. In lixd.and 
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tho threat of eonsoiiption was a failui'e and 
produced little but political mischief. 

Tlu» appointment of Marshal Foch as goneral- 
i>^uiio 8\iggests some general questions that 
may conveniently be discussed at this point. 
The Germans made three main attempts to 
break through on the West, in 1914, in 1916 at 
Verdun, and in 1918. All three failed. The 
Allies made attempts in 1915 which were clearly 
premature, and yet another in the second half 
of 1916, on the Soniine, which met with a great 
measiu’o of success, but never lookt4*l likt^ 
breaking the German line, and probably cost 
us more' men than tho enemy. In 1917 the 
British olTensivos were towards the end of the 
year (>\'en more costly in proportion to tlu' 
numlH^rs engaged, and such success as they 
gained was pui*ely local. How came it that, 
when the coimter-offensive of the Allies began 
in July, our success was immediate, and con- 
tinued almost without a break from Axigust 
to the conclusion of the Armistice ? How much 
of tins success is to be put down to the unity of 
command under Mai'shal Foch ? And in what 
way did liis solution of tho problem of tho 
offensive differ from that of Ludendorff 1 Wo 
may av’oid tho repetition of details already set 
forth at length in this history, and gain some 
clearer idea of the principles at work in the 


glorious last five months of the war by attempt- 
ing to answer these questions. 

The first means by which it was hoped to 
effect a breakthrough was by manoeuvre, 
particularly against tho flanks. This was tlTn 
moans employed by tho Germans in their first 
offensive wlien by a double turning ii^vement 
they attempted to roll up both fianks of tb> 
defending armies. It was also the idea in Lord 
French’s mind when he moved into ijandt'rs 
from the Aisne. It nov^er yielded dqpisivo resiSts 
in tho Western theatre, whether employed by 
us or by the Germans. Genoral Allen by s final 
victory over the Turks in Palestine was a 
beautiful example of the victory of enveloping 
mameuvre, but in France tho magnitude of thr ^ 
armies, the elaboration of tho defensive ^^ifcrks, 
ami tho abundance of lateral^ (communications, 
especially behind tho German lines, all com- 
bined to make such a victory impossible except 
under very favourable circumstances such as 
did not exist after the fii'St month. 

The next formula for elTecting a breach was 
“ blasting a way through ” by means of coi\^ 
cent rations of heavy artillery. When the 
munitions campaign was started, weight of 
artillery was thought to be a panacea for our 
military ills, and it was certainly an indit- 
ponsable condition of their cure. But, like m«st- 
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panaceas, it did not work according to expecta- 
tion. In the battle of the Sotnnie wo attained 
lodll superiority in weight of artillery metal 
over the battle front, and breaches were effected 
from time to time> But they were too nurrow 
to bo serviceable, and the battle resolved itself 
into aperies of siege operations. The German 
experience at Verdun was much the same. 
• 'J'hoii; tactical idea was to diivo a wedge in the 

defonifces by a concentrated attack, and when 

# 

one wedge* stuck, to drive in a sc^cond tuid a 
tliird from other points on the peripluM-y. At 
Gorlico, .against the Russians, these sliock 
artillery tactics succeeded in bringing aViout a 
general retreat, but everywhere else their effect 
was only local. Nor was the British offensive 
in ^917 more successful, and in the water- 
logged soil of Inlanders it was fomid that the 
heavy bombardment of the whole coimtrysido 
actually helped the defence. As fast as it 
destroyed the enemy s earthworks, it ci*c'atod 
new and even moro formidable centres of defence 
in the cratei*8 of the shell-lioles. 
a Already, in 1917, observers began to suspect 
that the long preliminary bombardment tended 
to defeat its own object for another r('ason, 
namely, tjiat it advertised the point of attack. 
\.3oneral Nivelle, in the unfortunate ottonsive 
of the spring of 1917, shortened the bombard- 
ment, but failing either to surprise tlie onoiny 
or to destroy his earthworks suffered accord- 
ingly. Surprise, and speed in following up 
initial successes, were recognized now as the 
indispensable to success. At the same time, 
manoeuvre began to come into its own again, 
for it was recognized that if surprise was to 
be maintained, there must be constant clianges 
in the point of attack, and tho freedom of 
, manoeuvre for which well-developed lateral 
communications were necessary. General Sir 
Eric Geddes, as he then was, did excellent 
service in France, in multiplying our military 
milways and in improving tho working. 

Tho first battle which exhibited tho working 
of the new military ideas and fully embodied 
the experience so far gained in the war wiis 
Cambrai. That tho Germans in the second 
lialf of the battle should liavo succeeded in 
repeating o®r success of tho first half, showed 
that both %ides were feeling their way to the 
same solution of the problem of attack against 
strongly fortified positions. 

Whtfb Ludendorff did was to work up the 
two great essentials — surprise and speed — 
into an ek^bora^ sj^tem of U^ew tactics, of 


uhich tho leading fea tint's have already been 
noticed. He failed through tho excessive 
complication of tho tactics, through over- 
si>ecialization and also, it is to bc^ suppoih>d, 
througli faults and shortages of material. 
It now rtnuaiiis to be seen what Mamhal 
Foch added to these idi'as and how he improved 
their working out. 


.2 
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SIR ERIC CRDDES, K.C.B. 

Honorary Major-General, 1917 ; Director-General 
of Military Railways and Inapector-General of 
Transportation, 1916-17; Member of Imperial 
War Cabinet, 1918. 

Marshal Foch, in his “ Principes de la 
Guerre,” cpiotcs tho saying of Napoleon tliat 
“ tho art of war consists in having more forctm 
tlian tho enemy, with an anny weaker than his, 
w'herever he attacks you or you attack liiin.” 
For this reason, ho lays down as the first con- 
dition of a successful offensive that you miist^ 
liave what ho calls “strategic security.” 
Success c-an only come by atta<d<, and ilepends 
on having greater forces than the (momy^at 
tho point chosen for attack. With^ armies 
approximately equal elsewhere that superiority 
at the point that matU^rs can only bo obtaineil 
by inferiority at points tliat do not matter or 
matter less, and this inferiority will be dangerous 
and invite counter-attack imless a state of 
equilibrium or strategic security has been es- 
tablished beforehand. The lack of this security 
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TANKS EQUIPPED WITH APPARATUS FOR CROSSING THE HINDENBURG LINE. 


was tho cause of many of the (German failures. 
'^I'he first invasion of France in 1914 left ojieii 
the flanks of the invading army to connter- 
attack. The German o|)erations in Belgium 
in the same year, again, were an attempt to 
obtain this security by her camfiaign on the 
Belgian coast, which was only partly successful, 
for the British Army at Y[)res remained as 
a thorn in his sid(\ Again, the otYensivo? of 
Ludendorff were faulty because Foch was able 
to form his reserves and use th<^ moment of the 
enemy’s (*xhaustion to deliver his counter- 
attack. T^udendorfi never had the strategic* 
socurity which Foch postulates as the condition 
of success in attack. 'Fo take an eaiiicn* 
example, had the? French General Staff fully 
gi-asped this teaching at the beginning of the 
war, it would never have authori/.ed the 
offensive into LoiTaine before it had reasonable 
security for the defence of its Belgian frontier’s. 

But Lud ndorlT, by thc» failure of his attacks, 
made Foch a present of this security. In 
liegitming his own counter-attack J^'oeh km^w 
that the enemy had now so exhiusted himself 
,that he was no longer in a position to continue 
his attacks. It is literally truc^ that the suc- 
cesses of tlu< second part of the year were 
bi^lt on the failures of the first part. VVe 
knew whe^n our counter-attack opened that the 
German had done his woi’st and could do no 
more, that he was fighting; with the knowledge 
tljat he had lost all cliance of victory, and that 
his moral was in danger of going. The very 
energy and recklessness with which he liad 
presseil his offensive now told against him.' 
He had advertised to his men— nay, it had been 


proclaimed in the Reichstag in Juntv - that th(‘y 
coukl not possibly win the w'ar by military 
means. And when he was thrown back on 
the defensive, the specialization of function, 
of which he made a fetish, told against him'.^ 
His army had been squeezed dry of its best 
elements by the losses amongst the storm 
troops. He suffered, as w'o had done at the 
beginning of the year, by the sudden changi« 
from offensive to liefensive— sufforeil worse, f(^* ■ 
with him the si)ecinlized training in attack had 
been carried much farther. His only asset was 
that he had behind him the famous Hindonburg 
lines. 

At the beginning of the year our intention 
had been to <lefcr our formal offensive until 
1919, by which tune the American troops 
w'ould have become a great and formidable 
army. The great question that Foch had to 
deckle was whether ho should continue his own 
offensive without delay, and take the risk of 
repeating tlu^ German failure, or whether he 
should abide by t he original plan of an offensive 
deferred to the spring. 

It is, of course, ono of the first maxims of 
w^ar to press an advantage and to refuse the 
enemy time to recover from a defeat. But it 
was easier to enunciate the doctrine than 
to apply it, and Marshal Foch had very care- 
fully to consider whether he coulil safely call 
on his troops to begin a long offtmsive after 
the trials that they hod gone through. Uhe 
French Ai*my had taken a very important 
part in defeating the German offen8ive,«and in 
addition to helping us in Flanders and on the 
Somme they ^ad themselves be^n bitterly 
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assailed by the enemy in the second Marno 
battle and had suffered heavily. Moreover, 
evftr since the failure of (lonoral Nivelle it had 
been necessary to consider the tom tie r of the 
•^French troops very carefully. 'Jlie Atnericau 
Army, again was coinposofl of magnificent 
niaterml . but as yet it was untrue I . For some 
time the inairL field army of the Americans under 
«■ General Pershing had been in the VV'oevre 
plain* between St. Mihiel and Nancy, a com« 
paratively^ quiet part of the line where the 
fronts had lately been stable. Hut heavy 
drafts had been made on the other troops train- 
ing in France to fill gaps in the Allied divisions, 
and high as were^ the hopes of the military 
quality of the Americans, they had yet to 
prove their value in the field. As for t he Hritish 
Army, for a yeju* and a half, from the middle of 
1916 to the end of 1917, it had been engaged 
in an almost continuous and very costly 
offensive. That offensive had ceased for three 
months only to bo followed by the most anxious 
time that British troops had had since the 
©first battle of Ypres. Their losses alike in 
men and in material had l)een enormous, 
('ould he call on them now to l)egin a counter- 
offensive ^w’hich, if it wont well, o\ight to bo 
twopt up till tho winter ? Would flesh and blood 
l?e equal to such an ordeal ? Ho decided to ask 
the troops to make the attempt. Only a man 
(jf t remendous moral courage and imagination 


would have taken such a risk, and it is hard to 
say what is most to bo admired in his k»adership, 
the patience with wliich he waited until the 
enemy had exhausUHl himself, tho judgiflont 
with which he timed his oountei’stroko, or the 
superb and, as it turned out, fully justified 
confidence with which he called on Ids troo[)s 
for thoir supremo effort. 

His general plan wiis simple. Strategically, it 
was a double encircling movement. His centn) 
was to press forward slowly, containing the 
enemy but avoiding li(»avy fighting unless the 
enemy so weakened his front that a chance 
oft‘eri>d of brusquing the attack on the extremely 
strong natural positions that he held in this 
part of liis frimt. 'rhis wa.s the role of the 
French Army. On the left the Hritish Armies 
and on the right tlu^ Americans in the St . Mihiel 
district were to press the enemy back with all 
the vigour at their command, and if |>ossible 
drive in his flanks so far as eillau’ to coiiq)el a 
precipitateand disastrous retreat or, if he refused, 
to force him to run the risk of a sup(U’-S<»ilan. 
Tactically, Foch followtul on the lines first 
indicated at Oambrai anti later impro\ ed upon 
by LudendorfT. Surprise ht^ hoptnl to achit>v<» 
by his superiority in the air and by fretpient 
and sudden changtvs of th<^ sector of attatjk. 
For spct^l in following up success ho relitul on 
tho excellence of liis (communications, espetdally 
by road, and the abundance of the transport 
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material. He had also groat assets in the tanks 
and in a weight of artillery now dofiuitely 
superior to that of the enemy. 

From August 8, when the general offensive 
proper began, as dLstingiiLshed from the counter- 
stroke on the Manio in July, down to the con- 
clusjpn of the Armistice in November, the 
fighting was continuous and tlie brunt of it 
fell on the British Army. This long olTensive 
falls quite naturally into some eight battles, 
or. rathe/ groups of battles, for most of them 
lasted for more than a week. The more 


switch lino, and a total of 18,850 prisoners 
and 200 guns 

A week later, on September 12. began the 
American offensive in the St. Mihiel sc^ion, 
with a toll of 1.5,000 prisoners ; it was follo\vod 
by a steiuly pressure by the American Army 
in the diOiciilt country of the Argonno ; and 
all this time Generals Debenoy and Mangin 
>vero advancing in the centre on our right. 

On Soptemlier 18 began the fourth, and in 
some ways the most important, of the British 
bifttles, the battle for the Tlindenburg line. 



[Offidal photograph. 


A BURSTING SHELL: MEN STOOPING TO AVOID SPLINTERS. 


catsloguo of these battles gives, perhaps, the 
best idea of the general plan, espoeially if it is 
studied with the help of the map that P>ive 
of the stages of the offensive on the British 
section of the front. 

The first battle, which began on August 8 
and ended on August 12, disengaged Amiens, 
opened up the railway to Pai-is, and lost the 
Germans 21,850 prisoners and 400 guns. 

On August 21 began the battle of BapaUmo 
and went on to the end of the month. It gave 
us 35,000 prisoners and 270 guns. 

On August 26, and th<^rcforo overlapping 
with the battle of Bapaume, began the battle of 
AfTM which ended on September 3 by the 
breaching of the famous ,prooourt-Qu6ant 


Ejj^hy foil on tho 181 h, and the Canal du Nord 
was triumphantly cros-sotl on tho 27tli. 

On tho following (lay. tho 28th. tho Second 
Army -tho Army of Ypros - with tho Belgians 
to tlioir loft, forced tho onomy back frwn before 
Ypn's and imhiovod an advance of 4 milos on 
a 23 -mile front. 

On the 29th, the battle for the lliudenburg 
lino develoy>ed into a battle of Cambrai^on a 
.30-mile front from the Sens^o to Stf Quentin, 
and ended with the line from end to end com- 
l>lotely in oin possession beudtvs 22,000 prisoners. 
The series of battles before and immediately 
behind the Hindemburg line gave us in all 
50,000 prisoners and more than 600 guns. 

On October 14 began tho advance of tho 
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Soeond Army in tho Ly« valley towards Courtrai, 
which, in conjunction with tho operations 
beyond Cambrai farther south, gave us Lille, 
Roubaix and Doiiai with 21,000 prisoners. 
And, finally, 

Tn tho first ten days of November, which 
brought us to Maubeugo, Mons and the 
Armistice tho number of German prisoners was 
increaserl by another 19,000. 

Altogether the losses of tho Gorman Armies 
in this fighting with left, centre and right of 
tho Allied Armies amounted to 385,000 pri- 
soners, of which the British share wtis 188,700, 
besides nearly three thousand gtms. "fhose 
losses probably rof) resented a total casualty 
list of some thrin^-quaHei's of a million of men. 
Add this number to the casualties suffered by 
the Germans in tlu’ir offensives since March 21, 
and we cannot put the Gorman casualties in 
the taght months at. loss than a million and a 
quarter to a million and*a half men. No army 
was ever so soundly defeated in the whole of 
history before. 'I'ho Cei'inans blamed the 
revolution for their failures. But the revolu- 
tion was the consequence, not the cause, of tho 
defeats. 

Whether tho Gei’inans could have kept up 
the struggle over tho winter is a question that 
has boon debated already and is likely to bo 
debated often in the future. Ludendorflf himself 
changed his mind on the possibility of further 
resistance. After giving up the struggle os 
quite hopeless and advising his Government to 
surrender on any terms it could get ho Inter 


came round to the conclusion that the German 
Army might hold out defensively and even, by 
prolonging its resistance, get better terms. 
That the rapid advance of the British Army 
away from railhead would sooner or later have 
got it into serious difficulties and forced it to 
pause until its communications u^ere re- 
established ; that the work of destruction on < 
the railways was done with extraordinary 
efficiency by the retreating army ; and that its 
moral, though diminished, was not entirely 
destroyed, must be admitted. It is also 
possible that the Gennan Anny, if there had 
been no proposals for an armistice, or if they 
had bwn rejected, might have bfw>n rallied for 
the defence of the Rhine, and that the forcing of 
the passage would have been an operation 
attended with great losses. But tho only result 
of prolonging the war after defeat would 
certainly have lieon to complete the ruin 
of Germany and make it impossible that 
she should over recover and become a great 
power again. Granted that the advance to 
tho Rhine through the Meuse valley and over 
the Ardennes w'ould have been a costly business, 
it did not follow that this was the route that 
our main attack would have taken. Tho 
.surrender of Austria opened up a ne\^ route into 
Southern Germany which the Allied Armies 
might quite conceivably have mode their maqi 
line of attack. The armies in France would* 
have been given a rest while this southern 
movement was developing, and when they ; 
moved forward eKKain it would have been against 
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an ontnny whoso roar was throutonecl. Had tho 
Gonnan Anny iindor thoso conditions kopt np 
its roaistanco to the adv'anco from tho wost, 
destroying communications ami dov'astating 
tho country as it retreated, tho Allied terms would 
have boon even more severe than they were, 
and with justice. Nothing but harm both to 
Germany and to the rest of the worlci, could 
ha\'e resulted from tho prolongation of the war, 
after it harl been decided in a military sense. 
Moreover, even if it had been prolonged, it 
is quite certain that neither Ludondorff nor any 
inomber of the General Staff would have been in 
command of tho defence. Tt would have l>een 
a revolutionary war, in which Germany must 
inevitably have disinteg^'ated. That was not 
a war that was desired by any of tho Allies, 
and the decision t o agrtw to an armistice when 
it Vas asked for by Germany was wise both for 
military and for political reasons. It was, 
also, due to the army. 

Tin. war must infallibly have gone over 
into another year but for the efforts of the 
British Army. Full justice even now has still 
not been done to the prodigies of its endurance. 
If its offensive had not followetl immediately 
on the failure of the German offensive and been 
ke])t up without intermission till the enemy 
sued for peace, he would have rallied, held the 


Hindenburg line through the winter, con- 
structed similar limw l>ehind it, and i^ed tho 
respite to raise tho cry of the “ Fatherland in 
clanger.^’ There might have boon no iwolu- 
tion, and in the skill with which it conducted 
tho defence of the Fatherland the old rigime 
might even have mode its reconciliation with 
tho people. Tho whole political atmosphere in 
wdiich the war tonninated would have been 
different and the change would not have been 
to our advantage. From this danger, both on 
the political and on the military side, the 
British Army saved tho world. No other army 
was at tho time in a position to do this service, 
and the British Army may justly claim tho 
credit -not for ending and winning the war, 
but at any rate for ending and winning it in 
1918 instead of in 1919, which was tho date 
that seemed most probable in July. Indeed, 
if an interval had been allowed between the 
defeat of the Gennan offensive and the begin- 
ning of our own, and the Gennan Goveniment, 
in order to save itself, had used that interval 
to change the conception of the war* from one 
of offence to one of defence of German territory 
(and that it would certainly have tried to do), the 
war might oven have trailed into 1920, With losses 
to life and an amount of political and material 
destruction that ly^ appalling to contemplate. 
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To this most salutary hastening of the end 
t)f the war all ranks and all the British “ tribes ” 
contributed, but especial recognition is duo to 
(he troops from the self-governing Dominions, 
ifi'ho gave us of their best without stint, and 
for whom this war has marked their coming 
into fuli nationhood. United as they are in 
(heir common* devotion to tlio Allied cause, 
gthere are still well-marked differences betwtien 
the clUracter of the Dominion troops and 
tifeir military methods. The Canadian troops 
are distinguished by a seriousness in the field 
which contrasts both with the apparent non- 
chalance of the British priv^ate soldier and the 
ardour of the Australians. They did nothing 
• in the war that was not good, and as their 
nniiflbers and experience gi*ew, they became, 
with the Australian corps (PWte, always sure 
to bo there when there was particularly difficnilt 
work afoot. In the last three years of the war 
their numbers were kept up to a quarter of a 
million men, and their casualties from first to 
last -more than 50,000 officers and men killed 
^md nearly 150,000 wounded -show the char- 
actor of the fighting in whicli they were engaged. 
In the last year of the war they distinguished 


themselves most. When the Gennan offensive 
began the Canadians worn holding the Lens 
.sector and tlio two main thrusts of the Gennan 
offensiv'e passed on either side of them, noidh 
and south. They held their ground and at 
one time were defending a salient comprising 
nearly 20 miles of front, or more than one- 
sixth of the whole British line. Withdrawn 
to reserve for some two months after the 
beginning of May a [)eriod which General 
Currie utiliztHl to strengthen his cngint>er8, 
to fomi special battalion.s t)f luachim^-gunners 
and to train his infantry in olTensive tactics, 
they returned to the front lino in the middle 
of July and wore then ongagi'd in o])erations 
right down to the end of the war. Ihe 
Canadians took ])art in the fii-st offensvo 
from Amiens, and it was in preparat ion of thi.s 
attack that General ('urrie used one of the few 
deliberate ruses in this war that succeeded in 
deceiving the enemy. J'he Germans knew that 
Flanders was an obsession with the British 
High Ctnumand ainl were always ready to 
credit us with the intentiofi of offensive oi)era- 
tions in the north, in order to encourage the 
enemy in that ht>li<*f, the High (^annumd, before 
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tho ofton«ivo from Aniiend, sent a couple of 
Canadian battalions to Ypres. The word was 
[)assod round that wliat was intended was a 
groat olfonsive in Belgium, and the two Cana- 
dian battalions sent up to Vpres took care to 
bc> in evidence, so that the Gormans should 
t hink that our real attack was intended there, 
and not at the southern en<l of our line. After 
the Battle of Amioas had been won, the Cana- 
dians returned to their old sector and attacked 
astride the Arros-Cainbrai road. It wius the 
breaching of t he Ilrocourt-Qic^ant line liy the 
(^inadians that first gave people at homo the 
idea that the ( Jermxns might be driven out of 
France by the end of the year. Later the 
Canadians captured Bourlon Wood, and took 
a great part throughout the Battle of Cambrai. 
'rhey tmgagfxl the enemy tluring liis retreat in 
the difficult country round Valenciennes, and 
when the armistice was concluded they were on 
the western outskirts of Mons. From August 8 
to November 11, the Canadian Army captured 
more than 31,000 Genn in prisoners and 034 
guns, besides more than 2,800 machine-guns. 
Apart from the valour and tirelessness of the 
troops, these operations were distinguisheil by 
the excellent leading of General Currie, an 
excellent tactician who combined originality 
with industry in the working out of his ideas. 
There is no suspicion of boastfulness about 
General Currie, but he was able to say when 
he returned to Tiondon that in all the years of 


the war the Canadians had never lost a gun ; 
that in the last two years of the war they 
never failed to take an objective and never 
lost an inch of ground once consolidated ; and 
that theie were brigades in the corps in whoj4li 
trenches a hostile foot had never stepped. 

Compared with the Canadians the Auj^tradans 
had less steadiness and phlegm, but more 
brilliancy and dash. The Canadian took his* 
fighting like the Englishman without any 
display of enthusiasm, and, perhaps, on tlftt 
very account was the more dogged and stubborn 
in defeat. The Australians undoubtedly had 
more of the fierce joy of battle than any of 
the troops engaged on the Western front, and 
Macaulay's celebrated description of Cromwoll’s 
Ironsides has been not inaptly appliM to 
them by one of their recoup historians, Mr. 
Cutlack. “ They moved to victory with the 
precision of machines while burning with the 
wildest fanaticism of Crusadei’s. . . . They 
marched against the most renowned battalions of 
Europe with disdainful confidence. Turenne 
was startled by the shout of stern exultation witli* 
which his English Allies advanced to the combat 
and expressed the delight of a true soldier 
when he lexrned that it was ever the fashion 
of Cromwell’s pikemfm to rejoice greatly wheif 
they saw the enemy.” It would hardly 
be true to credit the Australians with the “ rigid 
discipline " of the Ironsides, but their indisci- 
pline was more in tln' forms than in the essentials 
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AN ABANDONED GERMAN GUN. 

Marked in chalk “Not to be touched — believed to be mined." 


of military life, and it oxpn.Msod the fre.i demo- 
•oratic spirit of their country, not any indiffer- 
ence to the value of obodienoo and cooperation 
in the moment of danger. Nor was their zeal 
for the fight mere reckles.snoss. On the con- 
trary they fought cleverly an well as valiantly, 
had the keenest respect for the intellectual 
side of war, a good eye for ground, and a rare 
instinct for all the craftsmanship of their 
new iob. In spite of their bmdency to go out 
of hand when they liad no serious work on 
hand, they wore liked as well as admired in 
France. It struck the imagination of the 
French people, that these m ni from the other 
side of the world should bo fighting the battle of 
freedom on their soil. M. Clemencoau in a 
speech that he made to theni just before the 
beginning of the Allie;l offensive showeil a 
kwii appreciation of the political romance of 
their appearance on the battlehelds of Franco. 
“ We hAve all been fighting," he said, “ the 
same battle of freedom on the.^o old battle- 
grounds. You have all heard the names of 
them in history. But it is a great wumler. 
too, in history that you should be here fighting 
on the old battlefields which you never thought, 
perhaps, to see. . . Weknewyou would fight 

a real fight, but we did not know that from the 
very beginning you would astonish the whole 
continent with your valour." His praise was 
ri<ShIy deserved. 

The work of the Australians has repeatedly 
been mentioned in the general narrative, but 
* one or two examples of their work may bo 
singled out for mention here. When the 
Germw offensive began on March 21, the 
Australianfi were holding tl^ line between the 


Menin road and Armoiiti'res. They won> 
bmught down south atul lii’st camo into action 
opposite Allxu’t on tli(» 27th. From tiien on- 
wards to the end of Ai)nl they wore in t he hottiMt. 
of the fighting in the Somni"^ valley, and on the 
heights overlooking Amiens from the w(Mt. 
Their counter-attack on \^illers-Bi*etonneux 
on April 24, was |)orhaps, the most memorable 
of their doings in this liglding, and it marked 
the end of the Uennan offensive towards Amiens. 
Marshal Foch described this battle as the turn- 
ing point of the ( Jermiin offensive. The Austra- • 
liaiH, l.e had said on an ear ier octtasion, were 
“shock troops of tlM> first order." A!K)tli<'r 
battle, in whi(di the Australians won evtm more 
than their usual distinction was that r)f Hamel, 
on July 4, the first victory in (he spring caiii- 
paign, which, by its ease and completeness, 
suggeded that we weie cai)able of taking the 
offensive on a grtvit scale, aiid defeating the 
(lornmns. Oilier battles up to now had beem 
won by sheer hard fight ing ; the losses on both 
sidas liad bmei approxim it^dy ecpial. 1'his 
was the first battle ^jf last year, in which we 
did exactly what we wanted, and everything 
went according to programme, tlie first fore- 
cast of the overwhelming victories that xj^ero 
to come in the late* sumim»r. “ It was by'the 
lessons learnt at Hanic)!,’ said Cioneral RawUn- 
son, “that they were able to organic and 
carry through the extraordinarily* successful 
offensive of August 8. This was the only 
instance he remembered in the war when a 
coriw who had been allotted certain difficult 
and higlily important objectives were able to 
carry out a complete success by winning those 
objectives, exactly as previously arranged, and 
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half-an-hoiir before the scheduled time. ’ 
More remarkable still as a combination of valour 
and skill, was the capture of Mont St. Quentin, 
the citadel of Peronne. General Rawlinson 
has described it as a Gibraltar, commanding 
the passages of the Somme and the access 



MONT SAINT QUENTIN. 


to Peronne. So strong was the position that 
he could not bring himself to order troops 
to attack it, and the suggestion that they 
should be allowed to m ike the attempt came 
from the Australians themselves. The German 
Commander of Peronne, who was captured in 
the lighting, expressed his admiration of the 
feat. He had believed his position, which was 
held by picked volunteer troops, to be absolutely 
impregnable. But the story of Mont St. 
Quentin, told a dozen ti^nes already, would 
need a volume to itself to have full justice 
done to it. 

Gloat tis the achiovements of the Canadians 
and AiLstralians wore it rnuAt not be supposed 
that they surpassinl those of very many divisions 
in thf# British Army. It must always be 
romeruboredi that the colonial troops tended to 
get mentioned in dispatches because their 
mention conveyed no infoimation to the enemy 
that he had not already. But the memtion of 
English divisions by their number might have 
done us that disservice. Later in the war the 
suppression of the names of regiments that 


did groat work was discontinued and (though 
not before a certain injustice had been done) 
some attempt was made to give their duo to 
those divisions that particularly distingCiished 
themselves. In a dispatch dated September 13 
dealing with the battle, Sir Douglas Haig 
mentioned no fewer than 21 British divisions 
as having distinguished themselves in thSse 
operations. “ Most of those divisions,*’ he 
wrote, “ have been advancing over the sain/» 
ground on which they met and ultimate^ 
chocke<i the enemy’s great offensive in March. 
During the past few weeks they have shown 
without exception that the tremendous strain 
Hustainod by them earlier in the year with 
HO much courage and resolution has in no way 
diminished their splendid fighting spirit.’,* ^ 
Unfortunately, his account of their achieve- 
ments is a bare catalogue of placo*nam^, and 
it is only now that individual rogiments are 
being given their place in the development of 
the general plan. It is impossible to mention 
all, and to single out divisions rims the risk of 
sooming to underrate the achievements of 
others. But if one had to select t wo English 
divisions as typical of the rest it would be the 
65th and the 46th Divisions. If the Australians 
sav'od Amiens, the 66th Division by its defence 
of Givenchy saved the Channel porta, for if this 
division had broken, and the southern end of 
• the crescent overlooking the Lys valley had 
gone after the breaking of the Portuguese 
lines, nothing could have saved us from 
disaster : — 

South of tho PortuguoMO sector the 55th Divinion was 
heavily attacked on it8 whole front and by 10.30 .a.m. 
on April 0 itn left brigade had been forced back from 
its outpost line. The main line of resistance was ints<d, 
and a defensive flank was formed facing north between 
Fesiubort and a strong point jast south of Le Touret, 
whore touch was established later with troops of the 
51st Division. 

Throughout the remainder of the day, the 56th 
Division maintained its positions against all assaults, 
and by successful count or-atta<!ks captured over 760 
prisoners. The success of this most gallant dofonoe, 
the importance of which it would be hard to ovor- 
estimatc, was due in groat measure to the courage and 
determination displayed by our advanced posts. These 
held out with the utmost resolution though surrounded, 
pinning to the ground those parties of the enemy who 
hod penetrated our defences and preventing them 
from developing their attack. Among the many 
gallant deeds recorded of them, one instance is known 
of a maohine-gun which was kept in action alt|>,ough the 
Gorman infantry had entered the rear oompartment of 
the pill-box “ from which it was firing, the gun team 
holding up the enemy by revolver fir© from the inner * 
compartment. 

That was a typical oxamplo of stubb^^m 
dofence, no bettor perhaps than what was done 
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at other points, but iiot-oworthy bectuiso of tho 
Ki'oat offoct that it had in ombarraHsing tho 
•niomy’s plans and holding up his advance. 
As an example of brilliancy in tho attack, tho 
i^H ords of the war have nothing hotter to show 
tlian the perfdhnance of the 46th Division at 
l^ollonglise, oi! tho Canal du Nord ; — 

• 

The village ie situated in the angle of tho Scheldt 
' nial which, after running in a southerly direction from 
!''‘llicourt,*bendfl sharply to tho east towards the Le 
I’lonquot Tunnel. Equipped with life-belts arid carrying 
'iUa and rafts, the 46th Division storiqpd the western 

,• ♦ 


arm of the canal at. BellciigliHe and to the north of it, 
some crossing the canal on footbridges which the enemy 
was given no time to destroy, hthors dro])ping down the 
sheer sides of the canal wall and, having wiwled or swum 
to the far side, climbing up the farther wall to the 
Glenunii trenches on the cost bank. Having rapluret# 
these IrencluJH, tho attacking troops swung to the right 
and toiik from flank and roar the German defences 
along the eastern arm of the etinal and on the high 
ground south of the canal, capturing many prisoners 
and German batteries in action before the enemy hot! 
time to realize the new direction of the attack. So 
thorough and complete was the organization for this 
attack, and so gallantly, rapidly, arid well was it executed 
by the troops, that this one division took on this day 
over 4,000 prisoners and 70 guns. 
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Commanded the Fourth Army. 


More than one high aiithority has Ikhhi hoard 
to maintain that, of all the exploits done by 
British troops on the offenee, this was the 
most daring and skilful. The 46th Division 
was composed of Lincolns, l^eicesters, Staffords, 
and Sherwood F orostcrs. 

Nor must it bo foi;gotton that both in the 
attack and in the dofonce the British Army 
was usually in inferior numbers, not necessarily 
at the crucial points of the battles, for it is the 
part of good generalship to be in superior 
strength at points that matter most even 'with 
inferior total numbers in other words to 
convert a gross inferiority in numbers into a 
net superiority. But, except in so far as good 
leading redressed the adverse balance agafnst 


them, our troops vran their victories against 
odds. At the beginning of the Cennan 
offensive on March 21, there were 64 Gentian 
divisions against 29 British, including those 
held in reserve ; and even at the end the odds 
against us were two to one, 73 German against 
37 British divisions. The proportions in the 
fighting on the Lys were little loss despriate. 
There 42 German divisions attacked 25 British. 
Nor when the British attacked later in the 
year was the numerical disproportion redressed. 
In the battle of Bapauine the ' Germans had 
20 divisions against our 15, and the victory 
of the Selle River was won^ by 2C/ British 
divisions against 32 German. Neveir has the 
superiority of one European army over another 
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^ }.oon more conclusively demonstrated than in 
t )io last five montlis of the war. 

Even more remarkable than the stubbornness 
of the defence and the brilliancy of the attack 
was the power of endurance shown by the 
l^.ritish Anny. The first German offensive in 
I lanco wife over in about a month ; their 
socond offensive against Antwerp and Ypros 
la^ltod perhaps five weeks, and the second sot 
of o^eratijpns round Ypros some six weeks. 
\ erdun lasted? longer, but that was a very 
local operation, and the number of troops that 
< ()uld be employed at any one time on this 
narrow front was limited and ths opportunities 
for relief were therefore greater. Even the 
creat Gennan offensive of March 21 ceased to 
he dangerous within six weeks, and the Lys 
))attIo lasted no Ifnger. Moreover, between 
the various attacks, there was usually an 
interval of a month or in re. Contrast that 
with tlie endurance of the Hritish troops. 
They fought on the Somme almost continuously 
for six months, except for an interval of six 
w'ly^ks in August and September. Our 1017 
offensives lasted all through the year, and the 
Hritish offensive that began on August 8 con- 
tinued without intermission until the annistico. 
o 

No Sooner was one offensive over than another 
bCgah elsewhere, and, instead of weakening, the 


strength of the attacks seemwl cumulative. Nu 
anny in history has ever, equalled the feats of 
enduranoe of the British Army in the last two 
yours of the war, and of all the armies on th# 
British front — not even excepting the Second 
Army of Ypn^s — none worked .so hard or so 
continuously as the Fourth Army of General 
Rawlinson. And certainly none was able to 
undergo such long and varied trials only to 
reach the zenith of its brilliancy at the end. 
Marshal Foch was lost in admiration of the 
quality of j:be British Army, and far loss praise 
has been given even yet to tlie performance 
of the British troops in Kranco t han wiis to be 
beard in liigli French military quurtei*s. It is 
the British way to criticize our failures and to 
take our successes as a matter of co\*i’st). It 
would be juster to regard our failures as 
inevitable under the conditions and to rcsiwve 
our surprise for the splendour of the liiuil 
victories. 

In a d spatch published in April Sir Douglas 
Haig passes in review the whole course of the 
war on the Western front. It is in t he main a 
ilefonce of the Western strategy against its 
critics, a defence which at some points is not 
successful. But the whole argmuent is of 
great value aud importance and may almost 
bo described as a military manifesto of the old 
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profesaional army, and some account of it may 
bo given, the more so as its conclusions on 
many points are not those expressed in 
the two chapters in tliis liistory in which 
the war on the Western front has boon i*e- 
viewed. 

Bir Douglas Haig begins by saying that the 
war on the Western front should be regarded 
a single, long-drawn-out battle passing 
tljrough the same stages as the battle of a 
hundrod years ago, and differing from it only 
in its duration. The first stage of this battle 
of the west ended with the creation of a con- 
tinuous trench line from the Swiss frontier 
to the sea. Tliis period corresponded to the 
deployment and manccuvres with which the 
old battles w'ere jirefaced. In the next stage 
each commander seeks to wear out his opponent 
and to pin him to his position while accumulat- 
ing in his own hands a reserve foico with which 
he can deliver his decisive attack when the 
enemy shows signs of exhaustion. This period, 
which used to last a few hours, lasted in this 
‘war from the winter of 1914 to the summer of 
1918. As it wears to its close, the commander 
who is losing will have to choose between 
bre^Jcing off the engagement, while, and if, he 
can, and staking what reserves are still left to 
him. He compares Ludendorff’s offensive in 
March to the launcliing by Napoleon of his 
last reserves at Waterloo, only, whereas this 
phase of the battle then was over in a few 
minutes, now it is the work of months. Finally 
there is tlie attack of the victor, which in this 
battle of the west began in August and con- 
tinued till the Annistice. The parallel drawn 
thus elaborately by Sir Douglas Haig is inter- 
esting and just. But does it not err in repre- 
senting as all “ according to design the course 
of a four and a half years’ battle on the Western 
front which was surely full of miscalculations of 
the military situation ? The offensives of 1915, 
1916 and 1917 were most of them delivered in 
the belief that the supreme crisis of the struggle 
liad come. In fact, it did not come until the 
full summer of 1918, and even then only when 
the enemy had first exhausted himself by an 
effort of unparalleled violence. The real 
questfda is whether we should not have done 
better to reserve our final efforts until the 
time when they could bo made with a surer 
prospect of success than we had before 1918. 
‘Was not the decision at the beginning of 1918 
to stand on the defensive an admission that 
fro rhould^ihave been wise to do the same in 


1917 ? Oreneral P^tain reached that decision 
at the beginning of that year, and if we had 
done the same wo sliould have been spanxi the 
losses of Passchendaele. ,, 

Sir Douglas Haig, anticipating, it would 
seem, some such objection, proceeds to defend 
the policy of attack. Ho points out very justly 
that defence can never bring about a successful 
decision. “ The idea that a war can be won 
by standing on the defensive and waiting for 
the enemy to attack is a dangerous fallacy 
Which owes its inception to the desire to evade 
the price of victory. It is an axiom that 
flecisivo success in battle can only be gained by 
a vigorous offensive.” The |)oiiit at issue, 
however, was not whether wo should attack or 
defeiul, blit where wo should attack ami where 
defend, and this issue is evaded. There is 
substance in the argument tluit a defensive 
policy on the Western front would havo de- 
prived our armies of the initiative and injured 
their moral ; hut in spite of that there would 
have boon a great saving of life and economy 
of material in a prudent and wise defonee 
until such time as we were able to take the 
offensive with reasonable certainty of success. 
It would be an overstatement to say that all 
attack is more expensive than all defend;©, 
but unsuccessful attack is certainly more 
expensive. But was there an attack on 
a largo scale before the summei* of 1918 
which could be describeil, without qualifica- 
tion, as Hiicctwsfiil ? If not, the whole 
argument that the attrition that went on 
in 1915 to 1917 was in our favour and a 
necessary condition of victory is considerably 
weakened. 

•Sir Doughifl Haig lays the blame for the long 
duration of the war mainly on the politicians. 
Wo were unprepared for a war of such magni- 
tude. Not only wore we deficient in trained 
men and military material but, what Sir 
Douglas Haig justly points out Is still more 
important, we had no machinery roacly by 
which those deficiencies could be inado good 
promptly. It was not until the midsummer 
of 1916 that the number and calibiy of our 
guns was oven approximately adequate to the 
conduct of major operations, and even then 
duiing the Somme battle the expenditure of 
artillery ammunition had to bo carefully 
watched. As for the numbers of our infantry, 
the war had been in progress for two years 
before we could pull our weight, and by that 
time the French Army was beginning to be 
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exhausted by its ofTorts — insufficiently a-sistod 
by us, at the beginning of the war. Further, 
when wo were ready, the French Army needed 
to hiisbdnd its resources. The main cause of the 
long duration of the war in Sir Douglas Haig's 
opinion was precisely this, that at no time were 
the Allies as a whole able completely to develop 
and obtain the full effect from their greatly 
superior man power. If at the beginning of the 
war a disproportionate sliare of the burden was 
borne by France, the inmiuality was as a 
consequence shifted on to the British Ann/* 
at tho end of the war. The logic of this passage 
is invincible an<l is hardly affected by specula- 
tions on whether tho war might or might not 
have been shortened if we had given greater 
attention to tho war in tho oast, had effectually 
buccoutolI Russia and Serbia, and prevented 
tho l^alkans from falling into the hands cf 
Go.m my. For even if tho war could have been 
shortened by these means, it is obvious that it 
could hav'o boon shortened still more had 
France arul England been able simultaneously 
to dovoto their whole strength to the businois 
in hand. Lord Kitchener made tho best of his 
mi itary brief at tho outset of tho war wh >n 
he spoke of the a<lvantages of a gradual 
auginontation of our strength until at tho end 
yf tht) war it reached its maxiiniun when the 
enemy's was at its lowiwt. But such a policy 
Ciirriod with it grave penalties. It was largely 
iwponsible for the overru fining of industrial 
Franco and for the dispro^iortionately heavy 
burdens that our army had to carry in the last 
two years of tho war, and it added months, 
perhaps yeara, to its duration. 

This, in fact, would seem to be the principal 
moral to be drawn from Sir Doug os Haig s 
review — ^and it applies no loss to the future 
than to tho past- that our military organiza- 
tion must bo a<Japtod in peace time to meet all 
t he possible devolopm nits of our general policy, 
and that if it is not we pay for it in the length- 
ening! of the war and in tho increase of tho 
Iiuma^i and material damage to the country. 
ICiul our policy bt>tm so adapted, and oven it, 
without t possessing the requisite number of 
men ready trained and equipped, we had hafl 
HU organization capable of supplying them with 
tho minimum of delay, there is no reason why 
the war should not have been shorter by a 
couple of years. 

“ There can bono question,'* writes Sir Douglas 
Haig, “ that to our general unpreparedness 
must be attributed the loss of many thousands 


of brave men." It follows that the first prin* 
eiplo of our military polioy in the future must 
be to put us in a position to exert our full 
strength as nearly as possible simultaneously 
with the occasion that requires it. If we can 
only exert it two years after tho occasion arises, 
as was the case in this war, tho diuration of Ae 
war, its losses in men, its financial burdens, and 
its political complications are all correspond# 
ingly increased. 

The d iration of tho war considorofl. Sir 
Douglas Haig does not tliink that our casual- 
ties were excessive for the amount of work 
done or compared with those of the other 
armies engaged. Ho puts our casualties in al 
theatres of war at (approximately) ihro^ 
millions, of which total two and a half millions 
were incuiTod on the Western f#jnt. Tho 
French casual tie i, making an estimate for tho 
niimber of wounded of which no returns have 
been published, he puts at 4 800,000, of which 
over four millions Vjelong to the Western front. 
The Italian casualties, exclusive of prisoners, 
amount to 1,400,000, and with prisoners would 
reach not far off two millions. The losses of the 
three Allies on the VV^ost front were thus as 
4 (Italian) 5 (British) and 8 (French), a com- 
parison in which considering its record the 
British Army comes put well. The German 
losses are put at six and a half millions (a num- 
ber that Sir Douglas Haig thinks is under the 
mark) and the Austrian losses, including an 
estimate for wounded at four and a half milions. 
Tho " vastly greater proportion " of the Ger- 
man losses must have been incurred on the 
Western front, but even if we ascribe five and 
a half to the west out of the six and a half 
millions, the result is still a mi lion less than 
the combined British and French casualties 
on the west. That again reinforces tho argu- 
ment that the early deployment of tho full 
strength of o military coalition is economy of 
effort and sacrifice. 

What, apart from the quality of the 
British soldier, the skill of the British Staff 
work towards tho end of the war, and the 
brilliancy of Marshal Foch's strategical con- 
ceptions, are the chief causes of the British 
victory ? Allusion has alrootiy beeif made 
to tho work of ‘ tho Navy, which not only* made 
it possible for our anny to take part in the war, 
but by the stringency of the blockade which 
was established—* only, unliappily, after tile 
war had been in progress lor some time-^ 
directly, os we have seen, contribj^ted the 
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breakdown of the German Offensive. But 
there wore other eauaeB of wliich insulhoient 
acknowledgment has boon made. One was the 
n political constancy of tlio British people . 1\i 

a greater degree than any oth r peoples, tlie 
Bnglisli and the Americans have the of 
political concentration. All the gi\>at jH*(tom- 
plishmonts in the history of the world are due 
to this power of distinguishing between the 
(essential and the non-essential in a situation. 
To say that the Britisli peo|)le became united 
in the face of the enemy, hai'dly docs justici^ 
to this quality. The sinking of diflenMu-es 
was a deliberate act of subordination to the c»ne 
great end, and one of which only a great nation 
thiit* had a long history of self-government 


of Ktoii. The vast majority of the people — 
so small were the British Annies in the struggles 
with Napoleon - watched and paid their taxes 
without complaint, but took no mort» at?tivo 
part in the national work. This war wa.s the 
fii-st ever waged by England in which the whole 
manhood of the country took part, and tha 
not with its muside only but with its civilian 
ami industrial intelligence. Jn the hist two 
years of tlie country the whohv of its mind and 
energy was (‘onctM it rated on the one ol>joct of 
victory. Our industry contributed on a scale 
nevea* before dreamt of, our scii'nce, our inven- 
tivenc,ss, and the national gtaiius for the 
adaptation of means to (aids. 'I'tiat, far mor(» 
than its mci-e magndude, is what gives thw war 
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could have accomplisfied. 'riie <litforences 
did not coaso to exist, but wei’t thrust down 
out of sight and out of mind for the time bcang. 
To tliis voluntary self -discipline of tlie jieople 
there were singularly few exceptions, and 
these not important. 

But not all the valour and accomjilishment 
of tho army an<i the political experience of t he 
people woid^ have won the victory if the war 
had not bcKJomo a national war in the truest 
sense. Our former warn wore won by a com- 
paratively limited social and professional class. 
It maTj be true that there were very few Eton 
men in high command at Waterloo, but for 
all that it is dramatically > if nftt literally, true 
that WaUlrloo was won on tho playing iiolds 


its distinctive (•haracter in our history. It 
was the lirst war iii Svhicli trained civilian 
intelligence was mobilized for Mie one national 
object, (yharactcristic.ally, this is not the 
feature on whii^h imagination has most fasteneif, * 
For one eulogy of the achievements of the 
civilian mind in military matters — ^and, after 
all, the hulk of our army, for all its traimng, 
remainofi essimtially civilian in its lAodcs of 
thought — there are a dozen eulogies of tho old 
prcde.s8ional idoals of war. Yet it was tho 
civil an mind that contributed tho new ideas 
to the war, and by its invention of the tanks 
and its development of air-[>owcr staunched 
the flow of blood which otherwise would have 
bled the country white. People learned in 
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this war that there are no water-tight eom- 
partments in national energy, no distinction 
between home anti foreign affairs, no t^ssential 
dif^rerioe between civiUan and military virtues. 
Tlie discovery oarne on jjeople as a revelation, 
aii<l <»voii now its full implications have not ye 
boon grfispod. 

N’o British general has boon more sov'erely 
eritici/ed than Sir Douglas Haig, not for his 
conduct of o[)erations but rather for his general 
attitude to the military problems of the war. 
The criticisms all boil down to the charge that 
his olfensives were premituro anti that the 
same atnount of energy that was expended in 
France would have producjol greater results 
elsewhere. The controv'oi*sy between oast am I 
west after the principle of the unite I front was 
established became a very barren one and, in 
fact, tlio course of the war was such tliat 


neither one side nor the other could lay claim 
to a decisive victory for its views. Another 
complaint sometimes made against tSir Douglas 
Haig is that ho tended to undervalue the , 
mecdianical aids to victory and the amount 
of ex(;ellence that the arts of war and of peace, 
of military and civil life, had in common.^rhesci 
things it is just to set down if only as a foil to 
the splendour of Sir Douglas Haig’s acldeve- 
mont. In the scale of his military opoNation^ 
the command of every other general ’in English 
history sinks into comparative insignificance* It 
Is to his lasting fame that under his command 
the British Army, which began the war as little 
better than an auxiliary aiiny on the Colonial 
scale to that of France, finished it with a hiig]|<^r 
prestige than it had ever enjoyed in history. It 
did not win the war, but it dW win it a year 
earlier than it would otherwise have been won- 
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T HIC Armistice began in an imrnodiale 
sense in the mentality of Mai'shal 
Foch during the month of July, 
,, 1918. Since the decision at 

DoulJens on March 25 ho haci been in supremo 
command of the Allies. In July Foch’s hour 
had come, and he launched the ('omiter- 
offensivo between Soissons and Chatoau-'I'hierry 
which effected a complete change in the 
military situation. The German offensive liad 
Beaten itself out and the best that von Boehn 
could <lo was to beat a skilful retreat to the 
Vesk?, leaving prisoners and guns on the way. 
On tluly 23 Foch disclosed liis plans and gave 
each army its task. The French and American 
Armies were to attack towards Metz. The 
British Army was to make for the Hindenburg 
line by way of Quentin-Cambrai. The 
British divisions were again approaching the 
fifty to sixty active and effective infantry 
divisions wliich they had formerly maintained. 
Ludendorff could not ignore Haig and Foch. 
The Gennans, however, had Iwjen so busy 
between 181^ and 1870 that they strangely 
overlooked jbhe inexorable fighting force of the 
Ainericans. Over a million were already in 
France — another million as fit, fresh, fierce, 
were steadily, inevitably moving from the 
training camps. The grim spectre of British 
sea power had come to hauitt the feckless 
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boastiTs (before Jutlaml) of the Tag, and its 
nightmare was ever apparent. 

Foch and Haig, with Debi'iiey, Mangin, 
Gourautl and Pershing in support, ha<l their 
great arpeggio now to bring off the linked 
iHlies against the linked defences on an enor- 
mous front aimed to securi} tht> integrity of the 
Hindenburg line. On the British front four 
groat battles, invoh'iiig the capture of hundreds 
of guns anil over a hundred thousand prisontirs, 
hail to be fought in this formidable approacli. 
Their hammier bJow's follow'erl in (phek succes- 
sion, brilliantly supported by Allied advances - • 
Mangin on the Aisius Goiiraiid in (’harnpagne, 
Pershing at St. Mihiel —culminating in the great 
blow at the end of September, in which the 
north section of the #findenburg line was 
shattered and an advance of 7,000 yards made. 
Oambrai and St. Quentin were secured ; more 
tliaii that, the Gf?rman rf*8istanee was broken/^ 
‘‘ No attack in the history of the world was 
ever better carrk'd out,” said Foch. “ Nothing 
couM stop the British. They swept right fiver 
them.” Jt was the climax of the great <t)mbats 
which began with Amiens (August 8~12) 
and wa« followed up by Bapaimie, and Arras, 
and Fptihy and Ypres. The two American 
divisions in the vanguard of this attack fought 
like lions. A groat risk was taken, but it waa 
more than justified by success. Germany awoke 
433 
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and demanded soine sort of cessation or cease 
fii'e at the earliest pos.sible moment. It Avas 
not . quite the fall of the lt?af the Kaiser had 
portended. 

There was no ,lena or Leipsic, at any rate yet ; 
but what determined the need of an Armistice 
and jiuide its urgency a[)parent was the 
succession of events, th(» steady convergenco 
of shattering blows upon the “ Reich ” from 
every quarter of the tlieatre of war. On 
September 1-2 Peronno was recovered and the 
Drocourt-Qneant line breached. On September 
1 2 thf3 Americans ma«le Iheirnot-to-be-forgotton 
iminierovis onslaught at St. Miliiel. Three 
days later, the Austrian Peace Note was 
circulated. On the 19th came our trimnphant 
advance in 1 Palestine. On the 29th came the 
Jhilgar surnMjrier, followed within 24 houi’s 
by the fall of Damascus and the opeiiing 
success of the decisive battle near (>anibrai. On 
October 1 St. Quentin was gained, on October 5 
(jennany made its first significant appeal to 
IVesident W ilson. Five days after, Cambrai and 
Le C/at(n\u were taken by the Rritisli ; on 
the IHth I^aon, on Jlie 17th Ostend-Lille, on 
the lOtli Bruges. On October 28 and 29 arrived 
in London the most paralysing budget of new's 
for the Central Pdwem. Germany, crushed 
and hopeh^ss, asks .sOrnewhat haughtily still 
for a definition of terms. Ludendorff, surviving 
dIJherent < f the military -industry wliioh we had 
.set 0 U(t to undeiTuine, resigns. Aleppo, the key 
to the communications of Asia Minor, was 
octtupied by Allenby and our troops. The 
Italians cross the Piave. The Croats now were 
in full revolt. Next day wo hear of a Piave 
success, attended by Austria’s unconditional 
appeal for Peace. On October 31 we hear of 


« • 

Tisza’s assassination ; the Ausgloich is sliattored 
ami the Austrian I.iidendflrff is no more. 
Siiimltonoously, we hear that General Towns- 
hend has been released and is adjusting terms 
of an armistice with Turkey thi’ough oui- 
Admiral Calthorpe. The terms were: (1) 
Opening of Dardanelles and Bosphorus and 
Allied occupation of forts; (2) Minefields 
be indicated ; (4) Prisoners to bo handed over 
unconditionally, at Constantinople ; (5) fierno- 
hihzation of Turkish Anny ; (6) Surrender of 
wardships; (10) Oceu[)ation of Taurus tunnel 
system ; (11) Cables and railways to pass under 
Allied control ; (19) All Germans and Austrians 
to be evacuated within a month ; (22) Turkish 
prisonei’s detained; (23) All relations with 
Central l^owers to cease. Hostilities wore to 
cease at noon on October 31. ’Fhe collapst) 
had been discounted for some weeks. Tiie 
consummation destroyed Knver’s influence 
which had Oenuani/.od the Young Turks. 
Incidentally, it saved the Allies anxieties in 
the Black Sea. It was followed almost imme* 
diately by more stirring extents. The armistice 
granted to Atistria. Valenciennes-Belgrade. 
The abflication of Boris of Bulgaria. The Kiel 
mutiny, and the unrest at Berli \ which preceded 
the abdication on November 9. 

How long would Germany face isolation ? 
Such was the problem of October Her 
application for an armistice was by many 
I'eganled as a trick She could outlast the 
dosertiou ]>y her satellites if she'^hose to make 
a final effort. The German Army leadem still 
controlled an inuneiiise and still powerful aAny^ 
shaken but not demoralized. The Fleet 
such had .not “shown ” since Jutland, ^ut was 
still in being.^ Theiw liad been no Jena. An 
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invaded country fights at a certain advantage. 
What was to gain by surrender ? Ludendorft' 
might continue the struggle. 

What happened, apparently, was that the 
•Events of the end of September, the crash of tlie 
Hindonburg line, the surrender of Bulgaria, and 
the brill^aot conduct of the campaign in Asia 
(not to Npeak of the wholly unpleasing prosfjects 
^n Turkey and Austria) descendeti upon the 
Oerm^ General Staff in the semblance of a 
dffzzlin§ picnic, taking the form of a military 
loss of nerve which spread l^ack wards almost 
instantaneously from the front. There was no 
intervening step among the mass of Germans 
betweli’n arrogance and sbamo. Throughout 
• the exchange of Notes between Berlin and 
WaMngton there was no relaxation in our 
advance, so that at the close of the corrtjspoii- 
dence the Alliecf position was infinitely better 
from every point of view than at the beginning. 

At the end of Octobcn- Germany became 
feveri ihly anxious for peace. 

Turkey’s surrender was due to two causes, 
the victorious campaign of General Allenby 
and tho collapse of Bulgaria. Aleppo was a 
decisive koypoint, and when Allenby rea(;hed 


it the front gato into the Black Sea through tho 
Straits of the Dardanelles Avas turned and the 
back door into tho Bosphorus opened. Con- 
stantinople came betwtwn the double fire of 
Allenby’s army adv^ancing from the East and 
of D'Esperey’s aniiy threatening the capital 
from the West. With only the army of Thrace, 
much retlucod in stnnigth, available for tho 
defence of her western frontier, Turkey had no 
alternative but to surrender. 

The surrender of 'rurkoy, following that of 
Bulgaria, was the beginning of the end. It<s 
immediate effect was to bring Rumania back 
into tho war, and create a new battle-front for 
attacking Austria-Hungary. Tho corner-stone 
of Germany’s position in tho Middle East wtis 
broken, and tho Black S ceased to bo a 
Gorman lake. The months of the Danube werci 
closed to tho enemy a-nd the route to Persia 
through tho Caucasus was opened to the Allies, 
Commimicuitions were ostablislit*d with the 
(/Ossa<^ks in Southern Russia, and fiesh bases 
were opened for operations against the I’ro- 
German elements in Russia. 

Austria-Hungary c^iiue out of tho war a few 
days after the Turks signed the annistico. On 
October 24, 1918, the Allied General Diaz 
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assumod the offonsivo along tho whole Italian 
front, from the mouth of the Piave to the west 
of the Brenta. The Commander-in-Chief's plan 
coasisted of a combined attack northwards in 
the Trentino and eastwards from the Piave 
front, his intention being to separate the two 
groups of enemy armies, those in the plains 
from those in the mountains, and then to drive 
a wedge between them, compelling them to 
retire in divergent directions. The plan was 
well conceived and admirably executed. The 
offensive movements began with an atVicV on 
October 24 by the Fourth ami 'Fwelfth Italian 
Annies advancing up both banks of the Upper 
Piave towards Bellunoa Next day the Tenth 
Italian Army and the XIVth British Corps, 
composed of the 7th and 2.‘lrd Divisions, under 
the command of J^ord Cavan, seized the island 
Grave di Papa l( poli, south of the Montello ridge, 
and on October 27 crossed to the loft bank of 



ENVER PASHA. 

Turkish Generalissiino and Minister oi War. 


tho Piave, the Third Italian Army on tho right 
moving over the river at the same time. Tho 
Austrians put up a bravo resistance at fifst, 
but hearing of the intended armistice they lost 
heart and began to surrender in large batches. 
By the evening of tho Slst the whole Austrian 
Army east of tho Piavo was in disorderell flight 
to the Tagliamento, and on November 3 
General Diaz was able to announce a decisive « 
victory. In his bulletin he stated : “ The 
battle begun on October 24, in which 51 
Divisions, 5 British, 2 French, 1 Czoc ho -Slovak 
Division, and 1 American regiment took part, 
against 63 Austro-Hungarian Divisions is ended. 
The Austro-Hungarian Army is destroyed. 
It suffered very heavy losses in tho fierce resist- 
ance of the first days of the battle, and in the 
subsequent pursuit it has lo^t an immense 
quantity of material of all kinds and nearly all 
its stores and depots,” 

Partly as a result of this victory, partly owing 
t o the internal disintegration — Hungary assum- 
ing an independent line of policy, Bohemia 
openly mutinous, and the Slovenes and Southoiii ^ 
Slavs in more or less overt revolt- tlio Austrian 
General \on Weber came into tho Italian lines 
under a flag of truce on October 30, and on 
November 3 an armistice was signed, to come’ 
into operation at 3 p.m, on November 4 ’, 
Central European time. 

Towards the evening of Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 29, an Austrian oflicer was seen coming 
from the eneiny trenches, close to Serra- 
Vcdle, above Ala, in tho Adig > Valley. It 
became evident at once that the white flag 
was genuine, and Italian officers wont forward 
to meet him. 

The officer, who was a captain, declared that 
he had come to discuss conditions of an armis- 
tice. Taken to a neighbouring command and 
questioned, ho was found not to have any 
authoritative papers, and was sent back with 
a message that- a more representative and duly 
accredited mission should be sent if the matter 
was to be pursued. 

On Wednesday evening a white flag was 
again hoisted, and the Austrians having evi- 
dently determined to make due sacrifice of their 
pride, this time more fitting personalities 
appeared. At the head of tho small group that 
approached the Italian trenches was tJie 
Austrian General von Weber, a corps coimnan- 
der. The. party consisted of eight person^ and 
included another general and naval and militai^ 
officers. There were also civilians (f»ither diplo- 
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mstic or Governmont represontatives) and 
Hecretaries and typists. 

• They were treated with every courtesy, and 
when General von Weber had formally stated 
his mission and shown that he was the btmrer 
of j^roper credentials, lie and liis party were 
dri^n next day in motor-oai-s to tlie Villa 
Giiisti, a seventeenth-century house close to 
General Diaz's headtjuartcrs. 

<t)n Sunday, Novembt^' 3, at 9 a.m.. General 
Bt^(?oglio, the Chief of Staff, drove with an 
escort of cavalry to the villa, and on his arrival 
all the troops pro out saluted and bugles were 



^Icanwlule telegrams were exchanged with 
Wrsailles, and during tlie afternoon the prtK’ise 
details under which the annistice would be 
granted were reeeivetl from Signor Orlando, the 
Italian Prime Minister, and, again in written 
form, handed to General von Weber. 

During the evening one of the /Vustrian en- 
voys left l)y motor-ear for Serravalle with a 
draft of th' conditions to communicate to tlie 
Austrian Government. 

1'he Austrian plenipotentiaries wore very 
much de|>ress»Ml and <lid not show themselves 
outside the villa nor walk in its ample garden. 



lO/ficial photograf^h 


ITALIANS WITH AN AUSTRIAN GUN TAKEN IN THE MOUNTAINS, 


sounded. Paltering the villa, General Hadoglio 
found all the Austrian mission standing in a 
lino in the draw’ing-room aivait ing him. ( Jeneral 
von Weber was in full uniform, wearing the 
stars and ribbons of his orders. 

General Badoglio salnte<l him and without 
seating liimself, asked him his erratul. General 
von Weber replied that he had come to ask 
conditions upon wliich an ‘armistice would bo 
granted,* General Badoglio answorofl tliat 
within an hour he would let, him know the 
general linos of such an armistice, contained in 
a written message. He then left the room, and 
fho written message in question was at once 
sent to the villa. ^ 


PJven they, naMf of position, who might luive 
be<Mi supposed to have avoided the worst straits 
of their compatriots, l)etraye<l the necsl of food. 

Some fear haul hee?a exfaresseil tliat i\u) 
0 ,nnisf ie(' might be mAde at cloak for- at ruaitrality 
on the part of Oiimin Aaistria, which would 
permit h<a- to (-oiatinue her HiM'vi(*cs to Gei'inainy 
by interj)()siiig her deaul body betw(#n llae 
Allies and a vidnerable en<*my ^roiit. This 
obviously woaild liave noutruli/ed the chi<‘f 
advantage axccruing to tha» Alliats from Austria's 
breaikdown * t ball is, a na^w front on which to 
deploy our su[)erior numbers sliouM Genriainy 
elect to continue tlie struggle. These fears 
wore superfluous in vif»w of fho draistic; terms 

200—2 
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of tilo ariTiistioe, which clearly porteudod tlw^ 
knowledge dawning upon the Gormans them- 
selves that they were hopelessly beaten, and 
that Jhey would have under pain of death to 
submit to precisely such terms as tJie Allies 
might propose. During the month of Novem- 
ber the conception of a “ peace-table entirely 
disappeared and was i*eplace<l by the certainty 
of a dictated peace 

Cessation of hostilities was made dependent 
upon the immediate witlulrawal aod demobili- 
zation of the Austro-Hungarian forces and the 
evacuation of all territories invaded by Austria- 
Hungary since the beginning of the war. The 
Austrian Army was to be limited to a maximum 
of 20 divisions, reducer! to pre-war effectiv(»s. 
Half the divisional corps and army artillery 
and equipment was to be liauded over to the 
Allies. Such troops as wei-e allowed to remain 
under arms were to be witlidrawu l)ehiiul a line 
s|)ecified in Clause 2, well on (be Austrian side 
of the pre-war frrintier. 

Up to tliis line Allied troops were to be in 
occupation with full use of all railway aiid 
ot or equipment and r*oal all of this to be 
left intact. The Allies were (»ntitled to occufiy 
such strategic points in Austria-Hungary as 
might be deemofl necessary to enabh' them *0 


(Huiduct military operations or to maintain 
order, with the right of requisition on payment. 
The complete evacuation of all German troops 
was demanded within 15 days under pain of 
internment, and the immediate repatriation 
without reciprocity of all prisonei’s of war ami 
interned Allied subjects, the sick and wooded 
who could not be removed from evacuated 
territory being cared for under a special clause. 

The naval terms were not less onerous, <^ind 
included the surrender to the Allies of 15® 
Austrian submarines of r€>cent construction : 
all German submarines in Austrian watem ; 
all other Austriafi submarines to be* paid off 
and disarmed; the surrender of 3 battleships, 

3 light cruisers, 9 destroyers, 12 torpcKlo boats, 

1 mine-layer and 5 Danube monitors ; 
nav'^al aircraft to be immobilized ;^all merchant 
vessels held by Austria belonging to the Allies 
to be returned witliin 9(> hours ; the jlofences 
of Pola to b(» handed over to Allied garrisons ; 
all Italian coast and ports occupied by Austria, 
outside iiational territory, to be evacuated ; all 
German or Austrian barrages or minefields to 
bo promptly indicated. A separate military 
convention between the Allies and Hungary 
was drawn up at llelgrade just 19 days later. 

The collapse of Austria-Htingary left G-ermany 
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A BRITISH TORPEDO BOAT (No. 19) WELCOMED AT HUME Dl'RINO THE ARMISTICE, 


alorio in the held, and jjavotlu* AHins poH^iession 
of a new battle front, vvhi(;h they iniglit Iwim* 
obtained long ago had they docideil to eon- 
^rentrato hffort in this direction. As it wns. 
tjio inflneiKJe liad radiated from Salonika, 
which had sapped entirely ( iernuMiy‘.s sti*angle- 
hold on the Near East. Now Austria was 
reduced to impotence and it was in the powe • 
of the Allies to inaki» use of Hoheinia, which 
juts out like a huge bastion into (German 
territory, and to carry the war into the enemy’s 
territory. This would ha\'e meant the stra egy 
of 1813 over again, when the Russian (leneral 
Wittgenstein joined forces with l’rinc(» Sehwart • 
/.enberg in Bohemia, and marchwl down the 
Elbe to fight Napoleon at Dresilen. The Bo- 
liemian frontier is only 120 miles from Berlin, 
which after the signatui*e of November 3 was 
tit the mercy of Allied aircraft. The efftH'ti\’(» 
defence of the new front, extending for over 
too miles from Lake Constance to Silesia, could 
only have bbon undertaken by detaching t roops 
fi’om the west, which would have meant the 
abandonment of the line of the .Meuse and a 
retreat to tl^ Rhine. 

The K£^sor'8 infelicities as a prophet cul- 
Munated at the end of September, 1918, in a 
s [leech to the troops in Alsace, when ho said 
t liat “ the lost drop of blood of every Austria i 
end Hungarian, the last drop of blood of every 
rurkish and Bulgarian soldiers will be shod 
liefore one Enemies wrest from us land which 


lielongs to dermany." No country has i^ver 
been known to shed t h(» last drop of its blooil 
or anything remolely approaching it. But it 
was gratuitous to make such a l>oa.sf about 
Allies who were already upon the viugi^ of 
<‘apitidation. 

'Phe Efnporor seenuMl da/.tsl. Suppli*»s of ail 
kinds, and especially of aircraft, were running 
short. 'Phe temper of the people was becoming 
more mutinous ami irresponsible every day. 
7'ho well-known eharaetta- for [lertinacity nf the 
.\iiglo-8axon, most ri>hictant to arm of all the 
Western [leoples, was heginning to re-|)enetral o 
tlie hardened sliell of (Jermaii ari*ogance. \’on 
Moltke and Falkenhayn, who, according to 
Herr Colin's speech in the Reichstag at the 
historic sitting on OctobiM- 25, both riMMigni/.cd 
that Germany was deficit ed so long ago as the 
first battle of the .Marne, had learnt the fickle 
ness of Imperial favour. ^Shadowy Chancclk r^ 
luul followe<l one anotlmr into oblivion, liuden • 
dorff was thrown to a deluded aiul angry 
populace calling for a victim. Old Hindgn: 
burg, whom the Emperor always disliked, and 
who had formed long ago a firetty corrtKd 
estimate of Wilhelm's character, sat tight, and 
as soon as th<5 ri^volution came put his sword 
at its disposal. He was not the Emperor's 
friend — thus he escafied misfortune, 'i'he troops 
fought well, even in their despondency, but the 
Oennaa people were bai^ful of reprisal, and 
had lost all hope of any sort of patchwork 
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poace or indiroct compromise. They were 
more pacifist even than tho English Govern- 
ment and the English faberals had imagined 
themselves to be before tho war. 'Phe wheel 
liad gone full circle. Look where Hindenburg 
jfiight* there wiis no salvation in any direction. 

('Ommunications between the German 
( Jovemment and Headfiuartera at Spa led 



PRINCE MAX OF BADEN. 

German Chancellor, 1918. 

to tho Imperial Chancellor, PriiKJo Max of 
Jhulen, making the first probing overture 
from which the Peace of duly, 1919, eventually 
developed as eai ly as October 9, 1918, when this 
note was transjuitted through th(' Swiss 
Government to President Wilson : 

“The German (tovornment requests tho 
President of the United States of America 
• *to take in hand tfie restoration of peace, 
acquaint all bellig(MPnt States with this request, 
and invito them to send plenipotentiaries for 
life purpose of opening negotiations. It 
accoptso the programme set forth by the 
I’rosidcnt of the Cnited Statt>s in his message 
to Congre^ss of Janu iry 8, 1918, and in his later 
pronouncements, espc^cially hi.s sp(»ech of 
Stq)tember 27, as a basis for peace negotia- 
tions. 

“ With a view to avoiding further bloodshed, 
the German Go\’ernment requests t lie immediate 


conclusion of an annistico on land and water 
and in the air.” 

« 

The hit dog yelps, w^as the average conunent 
of American papers upon the Note, which was 
regarded in Europe as an indication that tho 
.state of Gennany was oven woree tl^n was 
supposed. Apprehension was expressed lost 
the Allies should be imposed upon by Gorman 
bluff. But imposture was no longer possible. 
The military situation alone convinced 
that what had hitherto boon an article of faith 
was now literally true namely, that wo could 
impose our will upon the Germans. Germany 
might save her armies by a white-flag 
manenuvre ; we could ensure that she should 
not achieves pc^aco by dramatizing a efeam 
suicide of Militarism. The President’s reply of 
October 8 was to the effect thfit he could not 
recommend the Allies to negotiate with the 
representatives of the old regime in Gerniany, 
while, jnoreover, that country was still in 
occupation of portions of Allied territory. 
Meanwhile our answer to the Gonnan Note 
was being given in tho form of JiaiuTnor blows 
between Gambrai and St Quentin. Hardly 
anyone as yet believed that the Germans 
wore so hard pressed as they really wv»*e. This 
became m re appanmt wlien the evasive 
character of tho Gennaii reply, signed “ Self, 
State Secretary of Foi'eign Office,” was marie 
known on October 1 4 . Victory was now in sight, 
if not yet in reach. In America, Mr. Roosevelt, 
faithfully reflecting the mood of the vast 
majority, hoisted the banner of ‘‘unconditional 
surrender.” The Germans still clung to thO) 
idea of armistice before evacuation, the inter- 
nationalization of Alsace-Lorraine and Poland, 
and to their own vi.siou of a Peace Table Con- 
ference. In V'ionna faith was still pinned 
to (ho notion of driving u wedge between 
America and the Allies. ” What do London 
and Paris matter now ; they must ask 
Washington. I’here is tho strong man. The 
palaces in Downing Street and Paris are only 
tho little side doors of peace policy. The big 
front door is at the White House in Wa.sliiiig- 
ton.” 

The l*resident's ansvvoj* defining conditions 
[)rccedont to peace came ]iromp( ly on October 
14, in a Note which laid down iii*^ the most 
polished language tliat as a guarantee of gofcd 
faith ( Jeruiany must ctvise her outrages sub- 
marinos, ileportations and the like and pi^pare 
a trustworthy I democratic fonn of govenmieut, 
so that tho Allies juigbt kifow ori^ctly with 
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whom they were dealing. This resolution 
was sympathetically summed up and corm- 
borated by the American Press. “ If the 
German people are as sincerely desirous of 
peace os w© believe they are, they must begin at 
home by establishing a Government with which 
honest men can deal. Mr. \\41son’s response 
to the (Jorman proposals was ?uore than a 
diplomatic i)aper. He callcxl it a decision - 
^ a dfjcision of the great self.go\erning democra- 
cies bj the world. The President at one st rok«> 
swept aw^iy the whole Gorman structure of a 
paper peace without guar uit(H>s. Germany is 
beaten and (Torinany knows it is beaten. 
What is loft now is to make defeat so dtKasivi^ 

^ and so convincing that every German for 
• gt^^erations to come will know that (Jermany 
was beaten, how it was beaten, why it was 
beaten.” In «their approval of the Xoto (he 
Americans translate 1 its purport into some- 
thing like “ tlio Hohenzollerns must go.’* 
Tho Germans, however, still clung to illusions 
and deplored tho spirit of IJoyd GtHUge aial 
Clomenceau, whicli tlie Presidtait had 
* incautiously allowed to infect his s[)(hx‘1i. * Tla» 

spirit breathed by the not e,'* said I la* 7Va/c- 
bhti of Ilorlin, ' is worse even than the demands 
written^ in it. W^itli every Xid(‘ W ilson raises 
his demands, and still continues to hold a 
dagger under his cloak!” “ 'J’he Prosident,*' 
said tho Eundsr ha lu ’‘erects a (^xudino Korks 
for IIS and wishes to drive us under it with 
insulting words ! ” 

A considerable intei xoned. Wind her 

the Germans still hoped I hat a diversion might 
^ intervono, or that the Allies would tight them- 
selves out, is problematical. The n?iswer to 
tlie .second supposition was, ‘‘ Voilu, les Ameri- 
cains qui ariivont.’ I’heir u[)proach was, at 
least, as decisive as that of the Pru.ssians at 
W^atorloo. President W'ilson was critici/cd 
at the time for answering the German Notes 
at all without consulting the Allied Govern- 
ments. The President’s motive in pursuing 
these negotiation.s without rcfnence to the 
Associated Gov'i.rnmeuts was his dc.sire to 
preserve consistency in the diplomacy lie had 
pursue<l from the first. He had laid down in 
the celebrated 14 points the condition.s preci?- 
deut to a fiLst peace, as he conceived it. It was 
this unMianging ideal of a [loaco with justice 
•which ho wished, above all, to affirm. Public 
opinion in England remained unexcited. Tlie 
ieWa of a war cessation se<^ined distant and 
unfamiliar. W'e wei*e as iinprepare<l for iieacc 


a.•^ we had been for war. A>' before vvt* were 
attaining es.sential objects witli little conscious 
IJorcoptiou and luxt to no outward manifesta- 
tion of the fact. The tension in lleiiin, on t lu 
other hand, was compared to that of the thuly 
dav’s of the war mania four and a quarter years 
back 

A long, evasive reply from Berlin (O^dolier 21 ) 
evoked a strong clamour of “ no more parley ” 
in America, and the President res|H)nded, on 
October 2.‘1, by deeming it his duty to say that 
tlie^ only nrmistict* lu* would feel jitstitied in 
submitting for considerat ion would bo one wlii<*h 
should ‘* leave the Gnited States and the 
Powers as.sociated with lu*r in a position 
to imforee any arrangemt‘Mls that may he 
entered into, and to make a renewal of hos 
tilities on the part of Germany impossible. 
Tho President has, therefore, transiuittt'd 



DR. SOLF. 

German Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 1918. 





A SITTING OF THB CONFERENCE OF VERSAILLES. 

On the ri({hl from lireplaoe: General Belin, Merihal Fooh, M. Pichon, M. Clemenoeeu, Mr. Lloyo 
George, Mr. Boner Lew, Lord Milner, Sir Doublet Haig. 

hia eorrespondenoe with tho present German that if th so Governments are disposed to effect 

authorities to tho Governroents with which jjeace upon the terms and principles indicated, 

the Government of tho United States is as- their mihtary advisers and the military advisors 

sotiiated as a bolliKerent, with tho suggestion of the I’nited States be asked to submit to the * 



THE OTHER SIDE OF THB CONFERENCE TABLE. 

Left to right : Colonel Nagai, General di Robilant, Baron Sonnino Signor Orlando, Colonel Hodle, 
General Bliti, Mr. AoehineloM', M. Venizeloa, M. Vesniicb. 
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OovemmentB Hdsoeiatecl against Gennany the 
necessary terms of such an armistice as will 
lully protect the interests of the people involvetl 
and ensure to the Associated Governments tlie 
unrestricted power to safeguard aiul enforce 
the details of the peace to whicli the Ge^nnan 
GovSrnment has agi-eed, provide*! they decmi 
such an armistice possible from a milittiry point 
of ^ view." The principles of the subsequent 
^ anhi^tice, which came into being three weeks 
later, were implicit in this declarat ion of October 
23, 1918. This i^prosented the last word of 
the President’s deliberate Peace Offensive. 

It is somewhat doubtful whetlier Germany 
even yet ^uld have discovered a unanimity 
^yfficiont to stomach the word surrentler had 
it not bwn for the incidence of diversions fnan 
quarters in /vhich they were neither expectetl 
nor welcomed — the Turks throwing up the 
sponge, the resignation of Ludendoi’fl', the 
(h’oat revolt, the Italian victories, the i-evolu* 
tionary symptoms in the Geniuin seaports 
and in the f ont line trenches, the dismember- 
ment of the Ausgleich and the complete 
collapse of the Dual Monarchy. 

Now on November 1 Germany w*is standing 
alone.* Tlie unlucky Wilhelm, a more complete 
exponent of the clothes philosophy tlian the 
Hoi Soloi himself, had at last found liis Fon- 
tainebleau. There, sensible of the lives “ put 
in peril by himself ; and finding amid such 
reflections, little comfort in fanaticism, or in 
Ids fancied call ; sat the unhappy author of 
all."t ** Germany is celebrating a dark jubilee. 
It is 10 years to the day since the Daily Tdc- 
yraph published the mischievous interview 
with the Kaiser. Nothing can now silence tJie 
whispering and muttering among the p 4 )opIe. 
What will the Kaiser do ? When will he do 
it ?” The newspapers afforded him cold comfort. 

" The Emperor Karl," said the Lctkalanzciyer, 

“ is homeless. Ho flies from .\ustria to Hun- 
gary, ami from Hungary to Austria, and wdiere- 
evor he goes is greeted with shouts of ‘ Long live 
the Republic.’ " A few days later the Kaiser 
could judge by the teiins offered to ami accepte<l 
by Austria-Hungary what sort *)f provisions 
the annistice proffered to Gemmny would 
contain^ 

Thihgs were now moving with lightning 
rapidity. The Gennan were being driven on 
the field into a narrowing pocket, and their 

• Bulgarian AriiUHtice, Septemb#»r 29; liirkis)*, 
October 30 ; AuHtrian, November 3. 

t Ba^aby #tu(lge« , 


military position, despite the losses they wore 
still able to inflict, was getting more and- more 
<lesperate. On November 4 we heard that an 
armistic^e had been granted to Austria, that 
Boris of Bulgaria liail abdicated, that Belgrotle 
had been occupied by the Serbs, and that 
Valenciennes had fallen to the Allies. On 
November 6 the Amencaiis oaptiimd Seitaii. 



THE KAISER IN 1918. 

'rhe peace nioveincnt was growing. The I’resi- 
< hilt’s last note iiad indicated that if the 
(hM7nans wanted an armistice they must appeal 
to Marshal FocIj. A Military (^inference was 
to assemble at tla^ Trianon Palace Hotel, Veu - 
sallios, to draw up the necessary proposals. 
M. Clemonceau occupied the central position in 
I ho Conference Room, having Mr. Lloyd (ieoi-ge, 
Mr. Bonar Law, and J^ord Milner on his left, 
with M. Pichon, Marshal Foch, and General 
Bolin on his right. JfJpposite sat (volonel House, 
General Bliss, Signor Orlandt), Baron Sorinino. 

On Novmnber fl it was announced that a 
commission had been appointed in Germany -*(<> 
doN-ise means of ^agrtMunent concerning an 
expected armistice. This delegation consisted 
of General von Giindell, fonnor itfilitary 
<lelegato at the Hagm» and Director of the 
VV"ar Academy in Berlin, General von M'inter- 
f Idt. fomier military attache in Paris, Admiral 
von Miiller, ( 'hief of the Kaiser’s Naval Cabinet 
.since 1906, and the eX'S€H*retary for Foreign 
Affairs. Admiral von Hintzi\ Official intimation 
as to their route upon entering the war zone 
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vJfw (5oriv(»y(xl in Marshal Foch's coinitum’catioii 
to tho Connan Hoadqiiartors j)ro8cribing the 
course of their journey. It stated that if they 
wished to meet him to ask for an annistice 
they ^ero to advance to tlie French oxitposts 



HERK ERZHBRGBR. 
German Finance Minister, 1918. 


hy the Ciiiniay-Foiirniies- l^a Capollo-duise road, 
•wliere they were to he rec*ei\'(Hl and conducted 
to the place', fixed for an iiiterview. There they 
w(»re to be met by tlie Allic'd ( Jencnilissiiuo and 
by Admiral Sii* Kosslyii VWmyss, the First 
Sea Lord, wlio was appointed to act with Mai*shal 
Foch as his nuN al aissociat<‘. On the morning of 
Friday, November 8, at tlic AllitMj ( General Head- 
(|nartei\s, the l’lenipot<aiti4iriH^ of (Jermany 
itJceiv''(Hl the <?onditions of the Ai inistice, tis well 
as the formal deman'd that they should be 
accepted or n.>fiised within 72 hours expiring 
on Monday morning at II o’clock (French 
t ime). Tho derman |)ro[>osal for tho immediate 
corKilusion of a [irovisional sns[)ension of 
hostiliti(\s was refused by Marshal Foch. A 
(lei’itian couruu’ bearing tliotext of the com 11110114 
of the /irmistice was sc^nt to to communicatt> 
the terms to the (Jerman Headquarters there 
JocatcfF. The delegates, now including Secretary 
of State Erzlttu-ger and Na\ al ( 'tiptain V'anselow’, 
arrived in the Fnaich lines at 1 1 on Thursday 
night (November 9). 

Frzb(*rg<T at once informed Marshal Foch 
that li*‘ had been instructed to ask for an 
immediate suspc’Usion of iKjstilities. After 
ivf using this. Marshal Foch, with coUl military 


precision, read the full text of the terms. 
Before sending their courier to Spa, in reaching 
which place he had great dilfic 111 ties to encounter,* 
the dermans expressed amazement at the 
severity of the terms, but their general atti- 
tude wiXH that they would have to bow’ to 
fate. # 

The interview took place at Rethondes 
station, in the Forest of (’ompiegne, on tlio 
Couipiegne-Soisaons line, where Marshal FocC’s 
special train was lying. The terms we^jp com- 
municated to Spa, and thence disclosed to a 
conference of Secretaries of State at Berlin, 
by whom tliey were accepted. The delegates 
were insti'ucted to act accordingly^ and the 
Armistice w^as signed at 5 o’clock in the 
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morning (French time) of Monday, Novem- 

ber 11, 1918. The signataroa were; 

• F. Foch. Erzborgfu*. 

R. h. VVeinyss, Oberndortt. 

Wintorfeklt. 

Vanselow. 

Tli^ Kaiser was not tliere to face tlie niusie 
as Napoleon -lir. had ]um*ii at Doiiela^ry on 
September 2, 1870. The event was far more 
nioy lentous, pr.rhaps the most momentous in 
’ino(U?!n Jfiistory. Tlie environnient has befai 
vividly ptirtrayed by one of tlie <:;erman 
delegates. 

“ When, on Xovemb(*r 8, we nwlied the bVeneh 
lines, coming by motor-ear from Spa, earriag<‘s 
Were ready, in the Xovtanber fog, to convey us 
tfr the unknown ])laee of m-gotiations. 'Fhe 
motor journey, with Freneli ofHec'rs, lasted 
10 hours. A ajipears tn me probable that it 
was intentionally prolongtsl in order to takf' 
us, right and left, through the niinerl jirovinee, 
and so prepare us, by our own inspection, for 
what hate and revenge would demand of us in 
the form of the sharpest possible conditions. 
A Frenclunan silently pointed out tlu^ ruins 
ami then mentioned a name — * Voila St. 
Quentin ! ’ 

** Iri'tho evening a train stood ready for us 
somewhere. Th(^ blinds w^en* drawn, and wd»en 
we awoke in tlie morning the train stood still 
in the middle of a wood. Wt? now know \ve 
negotiateil in the Foi-est of Compiegne. We 
difl not know it eight days ago. Fossil »ly it 
vvais a precautionary measure for us also that 
we were not taken to the cil.y. Ferhaps they 
feared acts of violence on the populalioirs si<i<\ 
for the hatiu^d accumulated in its heart was 
unbounded. We were in a wood, without 
houses or tents, entiiely shut, off liy troops. 

'* Only two trains stood on the railway — oiu» 
was Foch's and his companions’, t.he other was 
ours. In theso two trains we lived, w^orked 
and negotiated. Our train w^as prtndfled with 
a sleeping ear, a large saloon, and a restaurant 
car, and was very comfortably fitted uj). We 
were amply supplied with everytliing necessary. 
The officer who liad the sufiervision of our 
train caused everything w’c wanted to he 
brought.^ We liave nothing to comi»lain of, 
either,^!! the way in w Inch the guards, of whom 
there were a large number round our train, 
greeted us ; the gnnit hatred and revenge 
^jj^hich they seem to cherish against our country 
found expression only in the form of negotia- 
tions and th^ sharpness of tlJfe conditions* 


1 hose of us w’ho W'cre soldiers wore uniform,^ 
with the Iron Fross. ,Thc intmdiiction of the 
half-dozen French officei-s with whom we 
tiegotiated was a very formal ceit^inony. 
Maishal loch, who only show^cd himself twice, 
at the Ix^ginning and at the tnal -a seveiv, calm 
man bestow^ed on us no word in the courtly 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR HOSSLYN WEMYSS. 
G.C.B. 

British Naval Representative at the Rethondes 
interview. 

tone which foruu rly dist inguish<‘d the most 
chivalrous nation, nor did his ofHc«M*s. lie 
received us w ith the words, ‘ Qir(‘st-ce (pie vous 
dcsin‘Z, Mi'ssicurs ? ' and invitt'd us to sit 
dc»wii in t.lu^ larg(' working ('ompartmiuit witn 
tables and maps. As each sjioke in his own 
languagts and everything was translated, the 
reading out of the jeonditions alone occupied 
tw’4» hours. It is an invention that Marshal 
Foeh repli('d to us that then* wits no (tiK^stion 
of negotiations hut only of imposing (‘oriditio^A. 
However cool liis behaviour. Marshal Koch 
show'ed himself by no means tactless or briis(pi(r, 
as (leneral d’K [icrey did towards Fount Karolyi 
at Belgrade. • 

•* We went back to our t rain. As wo w(a*e 
st ill commissioned by the old ( Jovernment, and 
were l>y no incums charged to sign everything 
umjonclitionally, we divided the various points 
under Herr Erzberger’s guidance into thn^e 
categories — military, diplomatic and naval 

260 -3 
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conditions, and negotiated thereafter separately 
with the uiombors of the enemy Commissions, 
which consisted exclusively of officei*s. All 
these officers exhibited the same cool bearing, 
untcSnpered by any humane word, which 
Mai'shal Koch Ixad assumed. One could at the 
most observe somewhat more politeness from 
the Chief than from the Greneral Staff. The 
British Admiral took his tone absolutely from 
the French. 

“ We really had nothing to negotiate ; we 
pointed out the technical impossibility of some 
of the conditions. We might, indeed, *send 
cifiher telegrams to Germany via the Eiffel 
Tower, but we were cut off from all connexion 
with the world in this lonely wood. Mai'shal 
Foch himself went away twice, apparently to 
Paris, and couriers could bring newspapers in 
two liours. 

Thus our enemy was able silently to 
give us tlie Paris newsf lapel's of Sunday 
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morning, the newspapers in which the 
Kaiser's abdication was announced. We I'ead 
no smile, no triumph on their faces, but 
we looked into their heart. Our work was 
really undisturbed by the revolution. Our 
letters of credit, which were signed by the 
‘ German Government,* retained their valklity. 
We could also already speedily consult with 
Herr El3ert, and soften somewhat, by small 
concessions from the enemy, the new Govjfrn 
ment's unconditional subjection. , 

“ Just before the end of the second and last 
general sitting, we produced our protest in 
German, which has been published, but w'ere 
eventually obliged to sign the document 
forced on us, with its inhuman conditions." 

am 

It seems probable that the Germans lioped 
to wear out the Allies’ offensive in" the Hinden- 
burg zone in order to secure an unmolested 
retreat to the Meuse ; or at the worat to effect 
the movement by easy stages during tlu^ 
wmiter. It is clear tliat they had made no 
preparations, as they easily might have doin> 
during August and Beptembor, for an early 
abandonment of that zom , whic.h in conse- 
<iuence ohangtsl its rdle as a battle position 
and became a new line of resistance tcf cover 
the evacuation of stores. Having failed in 
the delaying tactics of their original design, 
they 440ught from the fii’st week in October to 
gain time by involving the Allies in the dis- 
cussion of peace terms on tlw basis of President 
Wilson’s message to Congress. In this way 
they hoped to gain three months, prolongf^d 
by two months of winter, during which the 
armies would be reorganized and the Gennan 
people prepared for the resumption of war as 
a national struggle for existence. In the 
meantime differences might arise amongst the 
Allies, or one or other of them miglit decline 
to n^sume hostilities. All wore tired and w^ar 
weary to utmost surfeit, with the exception of 
the Americans. 

With the miscarriage of this scheme, which 
has been progressively outlined, the position 
became fairly desperate. It became hopeless 
when demoralization began to spread like a 
rot among the army group of von G^llwitz on 
the Western Front engaged in holding back 
the Allies at the critical point west of the , 
Meuse. This was precipitated no doubt by 
the revolutionary outbreaks at Kiel and Bss^. 
The surrender of Turkey and Austria, news of 
the impending i4K^olution pi Vienna, and the 
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feeling of utter hopeleHsiiess, aggraAatefl by 
himger, pervading the mass of the people across 
tho Rhine. The fate of the German Armies 
would have betm sealed in any ease. From a 

* military point of view' regret was expressed 
that the Armistice should liave bt*en accepte<l 
and that Foch should be docke<l of his “ Vic- 
tory*” The Allies, it w'as \irge<l, were thus 

♦ deprived of their final and decisive victory, 
and tlie enemy was permitted to cherish the 
belief tha^ their armies w'ere still and ever 
unbeaten. 

I have met no soldier and hardly any civilian, 
writes Sir Sidney Low,* who does not regret 
that hostilities were allowed to cease on No- 

* vein her 11. If they had been prolonged for a 
few' w’oeks or even a few days, the war would 
have been carried to Berlin by an un|>recetlent(‘tl 
aerial bombartfment, and tht* (Herman Armies 
of the west, utterly disorganized and |)artially 
outfianked, w'ould have either been destroyed or 
compelled to deliver uj) their ai’iiis in a surrender 
which woukl have (Kvarfed that of Stslan. 

The Briton was so obtuse, according to 
George Meredith, that he nee<led a very severe 
kick in tla^ lower part of the back to apprise 
him that anything was dislocated or unscrewed 
♦in his trigonometry. ’^Phe German had betai so 
jong and so vociferously assurrxl that he was 
top-dog that he required a compendious 
bludgeoning before he e.ould be conv'inciHi to 
the contrary, "I’he Annistiee supplied the 
bludgeon. 

The faith in victory nanained general in 
ilermany up to the day when the news of 
Bulgaria’s downfall and unconditional sur- 
render fell like a thunderl)olt. Tlan th(» scales 
fell from the eyes of the people. "I’ hey wer<' 
not prepared for failure, and still le.ss for utter 
defeat and disaster. The shock was too great 
to be borne. They becamt^ a prey to despair. 
Their sinews w'ere melted. The strength of tie* 
nation and of its army was suddenly broken. 
The Armistice registered (he extent of tho 
collapse. A demonstration after the manner of 
Sedan wnuld have cost us dear. The flow'cr <»f 
young England had been “ wede awa’ ” in 
1910. And in the end could the proof have 
been more ^mplete, more circumstantial, than 
that affor^led by tho Armistice ? 
u The conditions of the armistice were sev^cre 
and oven humiliating. But there was no 

alteraative. Defeat had to be brought Ikiiiio 
to Germany in a fomi in which it could not be 
• Foftf nifjrAf/t , JanaaryN 1919. 


♦gnonnl or explained away by the discrediUHl 
military caste, or the hope of her repentance 
and i*edemptioii would have been remote. A 
slight blow to her pride might have irritated 
her, but it would not hav’c gone to the nna*of 
her malady. Only an overwhelming demon- 
stration that not only her aggrt'Hsive schein«*s 
but also her niilitary power had been shattered 
could have destroycHl tho spirit of arrogance 
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and boastfulness with whiirh sh(» liad forcerl 
aiul pre(*ipitated tla‘ conflict in 1914. 

4’he H4 clauses were stringent, therefore, 
but not, as whs aflirm(‘d by Dr. Solf, o|)pres- 
sivx\ They were, in fact, without exception 
necessitated by the principles laid ilown by 
President Wilson on October 211, 1918, for 
the pui'tiose of s(»curity against a reiU'vval of 
the war if Germany r(q<x*teil the peact* terms 
which would lx* dictated to them. Neither 
Armistice noi* IVace vwu-e made at Berlin, as 
sentiment in 1914 had so unmistakably pn*- 
scrilxMl ; but the two grei^t objects of smasliing 
the great military mac^iinc and (ho prestigc‘ of 
tho German Imperial Government wen*, never- 
tlu'loss, effectively a(-hieved. . j 

As to^he tw'o ulterior purposes of destroying 
for the Germans theinaolves the illusioi^of their 
superiority, and of asserting in the most con- 
clusive manner that the use of force by a great 
power to further particularist aims is no longer 
to be tolerated in Europe, time alone can 
decide how far effectual our treatment has been. 
The final aim of military operations is psycho- 
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GERMAN OFFICERS UNDER A WHITE FLAG. • 

Passinji through the British lines to reveal the whereabouts of German mines and delay-action fuses, 
in accordance with the terms of the Armistice. 

logical. They aim at producing a state of of course. Our prisoners found their way, often 
mind in the advei’sary. They aim at making with great difliculty, across Germany *and ovei^ 
liim feel that it would be better to accept the the fighting lines, great efforts being made al 
terms we offer than to continue the struggle. home to provide for their provision and com- 

Tliat the 34 clauses of the Armistice of No- fort, in marked (‘ontrast with the straggling 

vember 11, with its various Annexures ami return of captives from Verdun and elsewhere 

Rectifications, effectually performed this will in 1814. 'Pho number of missing found and 

be generally admitted. identified was lamentably small. The German 

])risonei’8 remained in England, where they did 
The fii’st clause provided for the (lessation of work, often very valuable, until after the 
hostilities by land and in the air six hours after ratification of the Pcuice in July, 1919. 
the signing ; that is hostilities were to cease 'Fhe Gormans had hitherto retained the bulk 

on all fronts at 11 a.m. on the eleventh of the of their guns and equipment, but they were by 
eleventh month. It was tlie eleventh hour so Clause 4 compelled to surrender in good condi- 
far as a national united Germany was con- tion 5,000 guns (half heavy, half field), 25,000 
cerneil. ^ machine-guns, 3,000 trerndi mortars, 1,700 

'Phe second provided for the immediate aeroplanes. This war material w'as to be 

evacuation of the invaded countries— Rtdgium, handed over in situ to the Allies within 20 days, 

ranee, Luxemburg, as well as Alsace-Lorraine in proportions from each army group to bo 

so ordertHl as to be completed within 15 days dotorniined by the Permanent International 

fi’om the signature of the Armistice. German Armistice (Commission. More vital still as a 

troops failing to leave these territories within means of incapacitating the enemy for offence 

tlie perR)d fixinl were to be made prisoners- was the demand, under Clause for 5,000 

of -war: the Allies were to occupy these locomotives and 150,000 wagons# in good 

flistricts in three su(*ccssive ^ones or stages. w’orking order, with all necessary spire par^H 

Repatriation at once (within 15 days at the and fittings, 5,000 motor-lorries, all within 31 or 

mitside), without reciprocity, of all prisoners- 36 days, together with the whol^ of the railways 

of war and civilian Allies, including liostages# of Alsace-Lorraine in w'orking order, complete 

persons under trial, or condemned, was a matter with the necAisary coajs, sl^eds, and repair 
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4iop8. All communications, as far at least as 
tho Khine, were to bo placed under the supremo 
iitid absolute authority of Marshal Focli. Tho 
Jjilfilment of this clause evoked bitter protest 
from tho (Jermaus, who coruplaiiiod tliat tlie 
most, essential arteries of communication were 
being crippled. It was, however, adhered to. 
l.arge numbers of trucks were seen in December 
on the^French and Belgian lines, while a few 
pouptra^^l to the S.K. & C.R. 

Under demise 8 the German Command were 
made responsible for revealing within 48 hours 
after signature all mines or delay -action fuses 
ilisposed on territory evacuated by German 
^(roops, and were enjoined to assist in tlieir 
(lisco^ry and destruction. I’nder fear of 
reprisals, this was carried out witli taiergy and 
success. There yere, however, victitns, especi- 
ally among the cliild population in Belgium, 
and warnings of every kind had to multi- 
plied and extended. All tlu'se clause's were 
more or less a matter of coiusc, though they 
were on the whole more strenuous and far- 
AHMiig than amateur armistice maluMS had 
given the Supreme Command credit for. 

Other measures not loss (‘ssential as a guar- 
antee of good faith w(a*e the o(’cupation «>f 
^lainz, (\)blenz, and Cologne, with the hridge- 


lioads across the Khine at the.se important 
strategic i^oints, the establishment of a neutral 
zone on the right hank, and the ovaeimtion by 
Germany of the whole of the loft bank Thisin*^ 
volvodthomaintonance of British, Ainerioan, and 
French Armies, approximately at first of iiOO.OOO 
rifles each, respectively basoil on Coiogoe, 
Colilonz and Mainz The honour of acting aa 
A my of Occupation was assigned in the rnfUn 
to the Seoorid and Fourth British Armies, with 
tho addition of Guards and othor contingents 

The following Special Order of llu* Day was 
issued V)y (i.().(\ Fourth Army : 

I’n \\A. Hanks mk thk Foruru .Aumn . 

The Fotirih Army lui-. heen i»nli‘reil te form purt of 
the Army of ()eeu|iatioii mi tin- Hliiiie in iKMMinhince 
with the terms of ih’ urmisiiee. The mareh to the 
Rhine w'ill shortly eommiMiee, aial, although earried 
out with ih* usual military preeani ions, will be tinder- 
taken generally as a piaiee mareh. 

Th*' Hritish Army, thnmgli over four years of almost 
continuous and hitter lighting, lias proved that it 
has h)sl none of that flgliting spirit and dogged ileter- 
inination whii'h have eharai-leri/.ed Hritish .Armies in 
the past, and lias won a nlai’e in history of whieh i*\ei\ 
.soldier of th<* Hritish Kmpire has just reason to be ])roud. 
It has maintained the highest standard of discipline both 
in advance and retreat. It has proved that Hritish 
<liseipline, based on nintual (‘mifidenee luMween olheei .. 
and men, can stand the hard lest of war far better than 
Prussian dis<‘ipline, liased on fear of punishment . 

This is not all. The Hritish Army has, during the 
last four years, on foreign soil, by its hehaviour in 
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billets, by its courtesy to women, by its ever-reatly 
help to the old and weak, and by its kindness to children, 
famed a reputation in France that no army serving in a 
foreign land torn by the liorrors of war has ever gained 
before. 

^Till you reach the frontier of Germany yon will be 
marching through a country that has suffered grievously 
from the depredations and exactions of a brutal enemy. 
]^o all that lies in your power by courtesy and considem- 
lion to mitigate the hardships of these poor people, who 
will ws^leome you ns deliverers and as friends. 1 would 
further ask you, when you cross the Gemian frontier, to 
show the worhl that British soldiers, unlike those of 
th'rinany, do not wage war against women and children 
and against the old and w'cak. 

The Allied Governments have guaranteed tlj^it pri- 
vate prop ‘rty will be respected by the Army af Occupa- 
tion, and I rely on you to see that this engagement is 
carried out in the spirit as w«*ll as in the letter. 

In conclusion, I ask you, one and all, men from 
all part.s of the British Empire, to ensure that the fair 
name of the British Army, enhamred by your exertions 
in long years of trial ami hardship, shall bo fully main- 
tained during the less exacting months tlnd. lie before you. 

I ask you to show the world that, as in war, so in 
jKHiee, British discipline is the highest form of discipline, 
based on loyalty to our King, respect for authority, can^ 
for the well-being of subordinates, courtesy and con- 
sideration for non-combatants, and a true soldierly 
bearing in (tarrying o»it whatev»T duty we may be called 
upon to perform. 

H. Hawijnson, General. 
Hea<lquHrt<*rs, Ftmrth .\riny, Nov, 11. 

'I’he details of this, perhaps tho most im- 
portant constructive danse in the Armistice, 
are contained in Clanst^s 5 and h, which run as 
follows : 

o. Evacuation by the (lerman Armies of 


the countries on the left bank of the Rhine. 
These countries on the left bank of the Rhine 
shall be administered by the local authoTities 
under the control of the Allied and United 
States Annies of Occupation. * 

".rhe occupation of these territories will be 
carried out by Allied and Uiv^od Stafes gai i i- 
sons holding the principal crossings of the 
Rhine (Mayenco, Coblenz, Cologne), togcthi^t 
with bridgehcarls at these points of iO kilo 
metro [about 19 miles ) radius on th® right bank, 
and by garrisons similarly holding the strate.gie 
points of the regions. 

A neutral zone shall be set up on the right 
bank of the Rhino Ix^twoen i^ie river and n 
line drawn 19 kilometres [9} miles] distant,, 
starting from the Dutch frontier to the Swiss 
frontier. In the case of inhabitants, no ptjson 
shall be prosecuted for having taken part in 
any military metusiires previous to the signing 
of the Armistice. 

No measure of a gtuieral or official charact,er 
shall be taken which would have, as a conse- 
quence, the depreciation of industrial estalj^ 
lishinents or a reduction of their personneL 

Evacuation by the enemy of the Rhine - 
lands shall be so oitlered as to be completed 
within a further period of 16 days,* in all H? 
<lays after the signature of the Armistice. » 
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{( )ff\ cia I photogra ph . 

BRITISH CAVALRY GROSSING THE (JERMAN FRONTIER. 


All niovomenis of evacuation and occnpatioii 
will be regulated accoi'ding to the Note 
(Annexuro 1). 

0. In all territory evacuated by the enemy 

there shall be no evacuation of inhabitants ; 

0 

no damage or harm shall be done to tlu^ pemons 
or property of the inhabitants. 

No destruction of any kind to be committed. 

Military ostablisliments of all kinds shall be 
delivered intact, as well as military stores of 
food, munitions, equipment not removed during 
the periods fixed for evacuation. 

' Stores of food of all kinds for the civil 
f)opulation, cattle, etc., shall bo left In 
aitn. 

Industrial establishments shall not be im- 
paired in any way, and their personnel shall 
not be moved. 

The barbarous methods of militarism resorted 
to by Germans compelled the Alhes to insist 
that the enemy command should disedose any 
such measures as the poisoning or pollution 
of wells which they may have ordered, and 
should refftiin from further acts of destruc- 
tion(8). 

On theiEast Front the Allies required free 
access *to the former territories of Russia, 
through Danzig or by the Vistula, for the 
purpose of provisioning the population an<l for 
th8 maintenganc^ of order and also free 
access to the Baltic and the right to occupy 

the Geipnan fcartifiirations J^t the entrance to 


that sea. 'Die evtuuiation of Snuth-Kastern 
EurofM> and Russia by (ku'mnn troops was 
doinandod within the ytar. 'Phe treaties of 
Br(\st-Litovsk and Bucharest, by which the 
Gc^rmnns had sought to bridle and fetter Russia 
and Rumania, w<‘i‘e to be abrogated and 
annulled. The elauses in which the Armistice 
proclaims the policy of t.he Allies in the East 
of Europe run lis follows : 

12. All German troops at present in any 
territory which bt‘fore the war belonged t-o 
Russia, Rumania, or Turkey, shall withdraw 
within the frontita-s of GcaTnany as they 
existed on August 1, 11)14, and all German 
troops at present in tenatork^s which befoni 
the war fonmal part of Russia must likewise 
return to within the front-iers of Germany as 
above defined as soon as the Allies shall think 
the moment suitable, having regal'd to the 
internal situation of^these tia’ritijries, 

13. Evacuation by German troops tf> 
begin at once ; and all German instructors^ 
prisonei*H, and civilians as well as iriilitai*y 
agents now on the tcn*itory of Russia (os 
defined on August 1, 1914) to be recalled. ,§ 

14. German troops t«) cease at once all 
requisitions and seizures, and any ofiier under- 
taking with a view to obtaining supplit's 
intended for Gennany in Rumania and Russia, 
as defined on August 1, 1914. 

15. Abandonment of the Treaties of 
Bukarest and Brest-Litovsk and of the Supple- 
mentary Treaties. 
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THE GERMANS EVACUATE LlfeOE. 


l(). The Allitvs shall havo froo accoss to 
the torritories eva(*uat(><l liy the (Jeiiiians on 
their Eastern fronti(M\ ('itlu r through Danzig 
or by the Vistula, in order to convey supplies 
to the populations of these territories oi* foi* 
the purpose of maintaining order. 

The financial clauses (hanand repai*ation for 
damage done, aiul full and immediate resti- 
tution of the gold looted from Ifelgiuni, 
Rumania an I Russia. It was also provided 
that the Allied troops occupying the Rhine 
provinces should be a charge upon (ierntany. 
Xo loophole was left for her to escape from the 
obligations iinjuised, and Heligoland itself 
might be occu|)ied by the*Britis]i fleet should 
mutiny or other cause preclude tlie delivery 
(iftothe prescribed ships.* The in.solcnt mes.sa,ge 
issued by som<^ of t he* mutineers, bidding 
th(‘ir comrades to resist, |)rovcfl the wisdom 
of t^is measure ‘of prcM'aution. The enemy 
was iiuleod laid low, as Mr. Lloyd George 
siiid, while we stood higher than vvo evei’ stootl 
before. But the utter and irrefutable sul>- 
mission of (Jormany is seen most clearly per- 
haps in the Xaval Conditions. 

21). Immediate cessation of all hostilities 
at and definite information given as to 

the position and movements of all German 


ships. Freedom of navigation to all neu- 
trals. 

21. All naval prisoiuns to be returned 
without rec i p roc i t y . 

22. All existing sul)marines, with equip- 
ment, to be handed ovei'. Tht)se ready to 
put to .sea to sail within 14 days to port of 
surreiKler irulicated by w'ireless. 

2.‘1. The following German surface warships 
to be disarmed and thereafter interned in 
neutral or allied ports, ordy cam and main- 
tenance parties being left on board : (i battle 
cruisers, 10 battleships, 8 light cruisers (in- 
cluding 2 minelayers), 50 destroyers of most 
mod rn type | Most of these were subsequently 
scuIIUhI by the skeleton crews at Scapa Flow]. 
All other warshi|)s and auxiliaries to be dis- 
armed and placed under Allied supervision. 
Vessfds for interinnent to leav e German ports 
within .sev'en days. 

24. The Allies entitled to sw^eep for mines 
and obstructions, nature and position? of which 
to be indicated by enemy. 

20. Existing blockade conditions to I'emain 
unchanged and German merchant ships found 
at sea to remain liable to captuft>. C»enna?iy 
to he provdsion^ by Allies if needed during 
Armistice period • * ^ e, 
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27. Aerial forces to be coiieeiit rated and 
iinmob lized in German bases. 

29. AH Black Sea Ports to bo Ov^acuatod 
l)y Germany, and all Hussiari warships seized 
to be handed over to (he Allies. 

30. ^ All uierchant ships in German hands 
to* be res ored to ports s[)ocifiod by Allies. 

31. No destruction of ships or materials. 
3i3. No transfers of Goi'inan mereljant ship- 

|iing ^ any neutral flag after signing of Armis- 
tice. • 

So ended, at the close of two feverish decades. 


Allies. Tliis jKirtcnded (ho total wwck of 
the last rojfO and gem of the German Colonial 
structure of 1884-1899, one of the most glaring 
faults (and horrois) of flie post-Hisnian^ian 
era. The surrender eventually released Count 
Let tow von \'or))eck, groat partisan hauler, 
hero of the defence of ’* Gi>rman Kasl." 

The duration of the Armistice of Nov. 11 
was to be ,‘H> days, with option to extend. 
(Tlie prolongations of Dec. 13, 1918, January 
19, and February It), 1919, were printed as an 
Arms Paper in Marcin 1919.) To onsui*e the 



ENTRY OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS INTO LifttlE. 


the fallen Kaiser's efforts to grasp the trident. 
Tho flagrant departuie from the timlitional 
caution of Bismarck led first (o our abandon- 
ment of the pro-German idi'ul (for us) «)f 
splendid isolation and then tt) (In' formation 
of Ententes which eventually encircled the 
globe against a threatening Tri[)lice. In 
order to keep a coniplete hold of (i(*rmany by 
sea, it will be seen that the lifting of the 
blockade was po8tpone<l until after tht' rati- 
fication (fl! the Peace. Alterations, alleviations 
w<‘ro framed, however, and focal was transported 
into Germany, mainly from America, early in 
1919. 

'•finally, Cfciuse IT provided for the evacu- 
ation of all (iepnan forces c^jerating in East 
Africa^<|ivdtlun^a p<^fiod to f)e specified by tho 


t'xecution of the convention und(‘r the most 
favourable conditions, the piinciple of a p(a* 
manc'ut IntcM-national Armistice ('ommission 
was recognized, sucl* Commission to act under 
the supreme authority of the High Commatid, 
military and na,\al, ^of (he Allied ArmieiS- 
A postscript provi(fi:d (hat if the (ierman 
ships were not handed over within tla^ fsaiod 
specified, the Governments o? the Allies aAd of 
the Cnited States shall have the right to occupy 
Heligolaml to ensure their ilelivery. 

Protests and [)leas for a mitigation of terms 
were drawn up and addressed to America 
{via Dr. Self) ; “ A people of 7t> millions 

suffers but it doo.s not dii'.” The Allies were 
unmoNed. Threats of cliaos, anarchy, starva- 
tio)i, were not fulfilled. Kuro[)eari order had 
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to he inaintainod. The tenns of the Annifttict> 
were rigi(hy fulfilled. It wrh a question of 
obey or perish. I^oople won) sceptical as to 
whether the final “ Cbase Fire” could [M)8sihly 
have arris ed but it had. 

'riie Anuistice of Hethopdes was something 
more than a military convention. It was 
l)ound in some measure to foreshadow the 
Feaco 'IVeaty which the Allies were about, 
seven months later, to dictate to (-Germany. 


and turned hack. The Hohenzollerns were 
supposed to bo the mos firmly rooted dynasty 
in the world — ^tho Prussians were regarded as 
the most docile and loyal of subjects. 

The unexpected and unexampled defeat of 
Germany destroyed four or five hundred ^’^ears 
of dynastic endeavour and almost unparalleled 
dynastic success. It destroyetl the Hohen- 
zollern legend and tlu Hohenzollern creed. • 

'Pho future of Gennany must be lienco>« 
forth indicate 1 in darker colours. Up*to 11^14 



U-BOATS ON THE WAY TO SURRENDER. 


Vae Victiii. This is true in all the world’s 
history and signifies the- penalty which 
nation • must pay wh n they bid for 
power and lose the stakes. Onerous as were 
the ten ns of the Armistice, they were less .so 
by far than those proposed to France (then 
more exhausted probably* than Gerinony ever 
was) in 1708 ; and less drastic than those which 
y^nnany imposed upoti France in 1871 by 
tile ('Oiivention of Versailles. It is humiliating 
for a proud nation to jiass through the Caudine 
Fork!, but humiliKtion anfl defeat are synony- 
mous terms. It is by humiliation that a nation 
is punished for wrong doing, and through^ 
humiliation that its crimes are purged. Justice 
is inflexible. The false yods of the Germans 
were (calcined. The cream of their Kultur was 
curdled. The stimm of their political faith 
and tendency for 200 years, belief in th ^ 
factorsliip of the Ho)nuizollern , was arrested 


its advance in prosperity and power seemed 
well-nigh irresistible. We, ourselves, were 
dazzled by it. The Armistice gave the German 
people a terrible awakening. Their dream of 
power and domination was gone. The great 
war must leave them indefinitely impoverishcHl, 
their military history in the highest degree 
precarious, inasmuch as wealth is power. 
The greatest resources of Irnfierial Germany 
were its mineral riches. Half its coal will 
now fall to Poland ’he bulk of its iron ore, 
potash, and other minerals to France^ The 
war will leave the country without allies, 
without friends, without colonies, with vastly 
diminished resources (at sea more particularly), 
and with a gigantic war debt. In addition 
Gennany will have to make good tl» colossal 
values which her soldiers and sailed and airman 
destroyed in o|her countries. Her people 
are boural it woiilfl seem, *^to cripR,lpd for 
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decades. Under the influence of poverty^ 
despondency, emigration and ostraci.sni, the 
^population may well become sUignant, possibly 
even retrogressive. A nation, moreover, which 
has been herdotl and spoonfed mentally for 
generations does not readily or quickly loam 
the*®art of governing itself or lielping to make 
the world safe for democracy. It is diflicult 
to convert a servile race, however orderly and 
in‘i\istrious, into a race of free men. 

Regarded from another point of view, tin* 

Armistice is perhaps one of th<^ greatest tou<di- 

stones in liistory, and one of its salient momonts. 

As in All ust, 1914, so in November, 1918, 

there was^ sudilen transference of interests 

anil transmu at ion of values. Tlie continuity 

of things to outward seeming, was abruptly 

severed not in one Continent merely. War 
0 

at once began to be envisaged in an ordinary 
|)eaco light. The war had instantaneously 
become one of the (imat Wars of i istory, and 
we had fought for objects not dissimilar from 
those of 1588, 1713, and 1814. Again for 
England and Liberty, not without glory. 
A hundi*od controversi(^s were automatically 
ended. Visions and as|)i rations not a few had 
lost their transeenilence. The outline of Peace, 
thou^i still in shadow, was vaguely delineated. 
'Phe Great Opportunist (and cynic) Peace with 


Victory, had shown its hand most clear y in 
the decision of Alsace's fate. 

The Alsace pmblem was fmquently spoken 
of as insoluble. Autonomy and c;uini>lcte 
independence, pai’tition, bound ry adjustment, 
federation with Germany or Switzerland, 
plebiscite -most were regarded as chimerical, 
most of all re-armexation to France with or 
without referendum. Now, upon the stricken 
field, the reabsorption of Alsace was assumed 
as indispensable. The Armistice achieved a 
iftiracle which seemed n w to be regardetl 
tpiite as a matter of course. Yut, in 1914, 
nothing .seemed more in(‘re<lible. The (lormaiis, 
it was generally believed, were as willing tt>. 
ro.sign Berlin as Alsace. In answt'r to Mi*. 
Asquith's question (Se[)t . 2(i, 1917, Li'eds speech) 
as to whether (Jermany w'’as prepared to 
i*estore what she stole from France in 1871, 
\()n Kiihlmann, tlie Foreign SiH'retary, said 
in the Reichstag (Oct. 9, 1917): “ 'Phere is 
but one answer to this quest ion : ( -an 

Gonnany in any fonn make any conct^ssion 
with regard to Alsace-Lorraine ? The answei* 
is No, never. So long as a single Gennan can 
hold a gun, the integrity of the territory 
handed down to us as a glorious itdieritanccv 
by our forefathers can nev^er be the obje<?t 
of any negotiations or concessions. 1 am surt^ 



, \FrtHch official pkotoirapk* 

PEOPLE OP METZ A^JliriNG GENERAL p6TAIN AND THE FRENCH TROOPS. 
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tlml» whot})or on tho Riglit o • on tho Left, you 
will Htand for that with oqual ro.^olu tenons 
and self -sacrifice/’ A little later, in Rumania, 
the Kisser remarked in regard to M. Paiiilevc's 
speech in the French Chamber : ‘‘ The r aiden 
speech of the new FVt>nch Pn'iiiier has been 
brought to me. So Painlevc wants Alstice 
and Lorraine again. Oood ! He can fetch 
them!” In 1881, his grandfather had said 
(iermany would rather lea\ t^ lier 18 army corps 
and tier 42 million people on the battlefield 
than surrender a single stout' of the territory 
won in 1870. To the same puipose Dr. 
Delbriick ha I said in 1912 (Germany might as 
well surrender Frussia as give up the territory 
bought and paitl for at ( Jravelotte, Mars-la- 
Tour, St. Frivat ami Sedan. Restoration 
of Klsass-Lothringtai is not debatable f<ir us 
in . any forni whatex t'r. . . When we took 
Alsace Lorraine in 1871 wtt regained what was 
our ow'ii. Why did we retake it ? Becaust* 
the safety of Cermau territory dtMiianded it ' > 
and Maximilian Harden conlii’ined this vdew 
when, writing in 19 Ki, he said : If jmople 

think in France that the r(‘-establishmcnt of 
jHnice is possible only through the n'stitution 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and if necessity com 2 )els 
us to sign such a peace, (ho 70 millions of Cer- 
nians will soon tear it 141 .” 

It is unnecessary to encpiin* whether an ideal 


solution was attained in regard to Alsace. 
The }x>int is that what had been deemed 
by the French an inconceivable solution, in* 
1914 was now generally regarded as the only 
solution |)racticable or, indeed, thinkable. 
'Fhe same thing hapjx^ned in rt^gard to Poland, 
Xorth Schleswi/, and even ])arts of SilSsia* 
adjoining Bohemia. Berlin had no effectually 
resisting j^ower. Germany's claim to have a 
vt)iee in cn'ery international settlement, 
gras|> of the trident, h<*r passion to ritise at 
every junetur’e the angry battle-cry of ” Deutsch- 
land fiber Alles.” to l•palize the dream of 
Berlin to Bagdad, or from Sea to Sea ” 
(Kamerun to German East) in Afr’ifti, thatdss 
to her naval and military collapse, was now 
thing of the past. Germany, for some time 
to come, could no longer be a first tdass PoWiU’. 
For a very long t ime to come she would not 
be al)le to afford the luxury of militarism. 
Her main industry coidd no longer be war, 
or anything like it. The Irelligerents Irad 
sufTered too much, they had all suffei‘e(l a 
severe 2 )ut-l)ack, they wei*e exas|)ei*ated like a 
besieging army after* a bitter and pr*otr*act(Mi 
siege. The X('ar East foreshadowed ehaos. 

A hundred illusions had gone. N^ono could 
credit during war that war was a great am^ior- 
ator*. Th(‘ notion of a peact' basetl upon 
a (‘ommon understanding had foundered 
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ALSATIANS WELCOME THE R‘E-ENTRV OF THE FREr^Ji INTQ COLMAR, 
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{Uffii Uil pluAoj^rn ph. 

BRITISH MACHINE-GUNNERS HOLDING THE BRIDGE AT COLOGNE. 


owing to tho pruti*aot.lon of t,lio war, A 
poli<iy of grab and materialism — let us eat 
and drink for to-morrow w(^ die — se<Mned 
impending. Observers of the prevailing eyni- 
eism elamoured for another Swift. Europe 
might still be eondemned to faeo Hevo- 
hition. Might it be true that war was 
“ Hevengi^ IVy t-ui'iis ” ? For the present 
it was enough to r<*fleel No moi*e air rairls. 
r>et there be liglit. No more submarine 
menace. No more trains of w'ounde<l.” 

From one aspect Nov(>mber 1 1 was a complete 
ari'est of ideals. The explanation is to be found 
in tho simple fact that tho nation whieh for 
two dozen years had been the most successfully 
self-assertive in the old world, if not in the ncav, 
after tho completest test known jjcrhaps since 
ancient times, had been manifestly, in the 
eyes of all, exhaustively defeated. Successful 
war had produced the houleversemetU - X,\\Qi 
(>ntire revolution of pnwuously accepted values 
— that nothing else could produce. The gieat 
niilitary nation, which had fought with splendid 
courage and superb skill to the last gasp, 
with singular inconsistency sought to evade 
the unalterable logic of circumstance, and 
by any and every means to mask the inevitable 
and plain c'&nclusion that their colossal humilia- 
tion was due to tlie fact tha^in the second week 


of November, 1018, Germany was on Uit' 
of the bigge^st military and naval breakdown 
reconlrMl in histoiy. 'rh<*re is no stakanuti? 



DR. DELBRUCK. 


fjcro^an Secretary of the Intenori^ 

ill war ; and after four ando a quarter 
yeai-s of comliat, tlie issue was decided 
not by night feai*s, ^ poverty, starvation, 
or ananrhy, but by supeiior fighting force 
on the part of the Allies. 

On March 21 the Germans had 204 divisions 
in tho Western theatre (roughly 15,000 per 
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'<fi vision at tho least), 78 in resorvo, ail fresh. On 
November 21 there were 201 divisions (many 
reduced to less than 2,000 combatants*), 17 in 
aeserve, two fresh. Against this the Allies 
at th^ end had 80 divisions in reserve, all up 
to full strength, and thanks to the Americans, 
the number of divisions was increasing daily. 
With regal'd to artillery, the c. se was much the 
same. The German Higher Command was 
unable to replace unserviceable guns, apart 
from those lost ; it had to break up units^ 
•diminish the numV>er of batteries and tkc 


and it was barely possible for the army to 
creep home even whcm unmolested by the 
enemy. The Armistice in consequence was ait 
Act of Grace to an utterly defeated force, 
indicating a dictated peace to a nation re- 
duced by compulsion to a posture of imcon- 
ditional surrender. Hindenbi rg himself on 
November 20, 1918, in a telegram to the new 
German Government, frankly admitted that 
the Gonnan Army was helpless. “ I m*ist 
strongly emphasise,” he sai<l, “ that tjie Ger- ^ 
man Army is no longer in a position to resume 



ARMISTICE DAY IN SYDNEY. 


f I umber of guns in batteries. Captured docu- 
ments show tliat the nuinbei*H dropped between 
.July and November from .‘1,100 field batteries 
end 2,1.50 heavy to 2,000 field and 1,00.5 heavy 
I) itteries lespoctively, and^ not only numbei-s 
but quality had fallen off. 'There was pro- 
gressive decrease in supply of ammunition. 
Ac^Tiarter of the machine-guns had disappeared. 
All means of transport, rail? motor and animal, 
were in a desperate condition. The Allies 
had ifcicontested command of the air. Tho 
(German mukhiel was steadily dwindling. The 
Kru|>ps hatl l)een out-Krupped. It was the 
same or worse at sea. ^ The big ships could not 
be imliiced to come out. The submarines could 
not. be [irovided or equipped. All power of 
mameuvre had been lost, the railways were 
■cH>ngested in vain efforts to get inateriaT away, 


the fight. Even a fight against the French 
iVriny alone would Vie impossible.” 

Ex, jectatioM had amoiinted almost to an 
agony for over 70 hours. Early on the 11th 
wo hoani of the abdication ami ffiglit (attended 
by the virtual intornmont) of the Kaiser, and 
tlie renunciation of his hopeful eldest son. 
Dismarck and tho “ contemiitible little anny ” 
were alike avenged. On Monday morning 
before noon the great new's flashed and awoke 
a genial saturnalia. As it had been o^months 
before, so now the world was in the sheets, 
relapsing from tip toe into a state childish 
dementia. Many believed, as in 1814, that War 
had ended for all time. There was little beauti- 
ful or useful about the celebrations ; all that 
can be said is that ttiey wore relatively harmless; 
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ARMiSTICH DAY IN DOWNING STREET. 

The -crowd waiting to cheer the Premier at his official residence. 



THE ^CENE OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON ARMISTICE DAY. 
great crowd gathered to cheer the King, who appeared on the balcony acconipanied by the Queen. 
Princess Mdry, the Duke of Connaught an^ Princess Patricia. 
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anuising they certainly were in their vivid 
spontaneity. 

Nothing in this war^ it was said, became the 
(tonnaii rulers of the inonumt less than 
the manner they w(‘nt out of it. Has any 
nation in history gone out of a war quite so 
unimpressively as this one, of which# tlj^ir 
C.-in-C. declared, “We can hold our heads 
high.” At home The Times said, justly : 

“The happy close of hostilities in this 
grimiest and most terrible of all waj's, toughf 
for everything that wo hold dear and sacred, 
led the Prime ^linist(‘r yesterday to move the 
adjournment of the House of Commons to 8t. 
Margurel/s, tluue to give humble and re\'erent 
thanks to the Almighty for tliis great deliver* 
ance.*’ •• ‘ 

” This is no time for words,” said the Prime 
Minister, in a v'oici*. broken with l^motion, after 
he had read th(> terms of the Armistice to the 
House of Ctanmons to-day. “ Our hearts are 
too full of gratitude, to which no tongue can 
give adequate expression.” Anti the House 
straightway proceeded to St. Margaret’s Church, 
Wes minster, to retmn thanks to God. 

Nothing in tlie war so becatne the House of 
Commons as its demeanour on the day of assured 
triumph. Then* was no note of exulUtion in 
the 011001*8 that wellei,! up from the great heart ^ 
of the assembly, d’here was the joy of thanks- 
giving, ami with it an overmastering scmse of 
compassion which made the sitting almost a 
solemn act of consecration. It wms eloquent 
of the spiiit of tlu' new time that the clause 
in the Armistice which drew the deepest and 
most sustaineil cheer from the House W'as not 
any, even the most stringent, for the exaction of 
territoiial and material safeguards, but that 
which provided for the immediate repatriation 
of all Allied prisoners of war. 

The veteran sage, Frederic Harrison, at 84, 
wrote in his Obiter Srripta for December, 1918, 

“ The gi eatest of all our pei ils as a free people is 
o\ er ! TIh^ greatest of our triumplis as a stal- 
wart nation is won. In the noble utterance of 
the Primes Minister in the Commons it was truly 
said ; ‘This is no time for words — our hearts 
are too full ! ’ King, Parliament, T^eople have 
never shown their true nature morejionourably 
than in this end of Horror ! ** Tho ^crowded 
service in St. Paul’s on Monday ^nd the more 
foniial thanksgiving on Tuesday, before the 
King, were evidence that the action of the House 
ivflectcdtho profounder thought^of the notion at 
this Solemn turmng- point jn th^ world’s history. 
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THANKSGIVING AT? ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL, NOVEMBER 12, 1918. 

Among t|^o otcK^rs tlioic an inatan tanoons 
mov'o to roligioiia exprossioris and (‘motion. 

Thank (Hod,” was on ovc'iy li|). At sucli an 
lioni* pf^ople naod a rallying point. Instinc- 
tively, spontanoonsly, th(‘y found it in tla^ 
Oown, and with one accord all witiiin reach 
wended their way to Buckingham I’alacc, h(*r(‘ 
enornious crowds acclaimt*d tln^ King- who ha.s 
\>eeri the true national sponsor and mouthpiece 
through all our vicissitudes, sorrows, and re- 
joicings. He alone attempted to express our 
gratitude and admiration to tiu? ligliting men 
who have won the war, tlie joy in the thought 
that our sacrifices had not bet^n vain, our vivid 
regret for the noble unforgotten dead. M’he 
King so far forgot himself in the general 
delirium as to driv’^o straight to tlie t'ity without 
waiting to be presented with the key of an 
imaginary Tomplo Bar. Messages were sent to 
all our Allies, the longest, as was du(\t4j Fmnc(% 
the stanchest and most long suffering. It was 
a golden moment. A great peril was overpast, 
to every EngSshman living it was perhaps the , 
gi'eatest uncovenanted blessing, the greatest day 
of ^is life. 

During tlie last week in Octol^er and the 
first \Peek in Not^ember. 1918, the pressure of 
Sir Douglas Haig's armies in the ^centre of the 


THE KING AND QUEEN LEAVING THE 
CATHEDRAL. 

(icrnian front hecame more and mon* pro- 
nounced in spite of the increascil opposition 
wliich (he First, Thinl and Fourth Armies had 
to encounter. 'I'ht* Field -itlnrshal’s attuck was $ » 
directed along the historic liia* which all armies 
liavt^ followed when invading Belgium from 

Franee or Fra^e(‘. from Belgium, HA 

• • 
strategical object was Namur, the mj‘(ding- 

place of the Sambr(' ami Xbuise, to which 
Brialmont gave the name of strategic heart, 
and if the war had gone on for another week 
or ten days ho. would have got there. On 
November 9 the Third Army entered Maiiheuge, 
and cm tlu^ morning of the lltli, an hour 



The Britith light cniiter Cardiff leading the way, followed by the battle erffiseas Seydlitz,^Moltke. Hindenburf, Derfflinger, Von der TaM and 9 battle shipe 
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CANADIANS MARCHING THROUGH THE 

bcjforo the Armistice was signed, General Homer’s 
troops by a dramatic coineid(>nco entered Meins. 
Mons was the first name on the war medals 
and war records of the European War of 
1914-1918, and the very last place to be 
inscribed at the eleventh hour upon the slowly 
unfolding roll of victory was Mons. By this 
time the Gennan armies were “ on the run 
along the whole front. The persistent pi*essure 
of the British Armies down the Sanibre caused 
a weakening of resistance on the flanks owing 
to the necessity of diverting troops to prevent 
the centre being pierced. On November 8 the 
French reached Mezieres, and on Novemlier 10, 
after a last desperate struggle with tiu' invaders. 
General Gouraud’s troops crossed the Meuse 
near Vrigne. On the 9th the Americans 
crossed the river south of Stenay aial sfMztnl 
the heights on the right bank. The victory 
was complete. German rosistiiuce Jiad been 
everywhere broken down, and the whole group 
of armies formerly coimnanded by the ex-Crown 
Prince of Prussia were in disorderly retreat to 
the Ardennes. The Armistice came in tlie nick 
of tame to avert a German d^>bacle. 

It was reported that during the discuss’oiis 
which took place at Spa (German G.H.Q.), 
wdien an AAViistico was imder consideration^ 
Hindenburg w'as urged by the Junker die-hards 
about the ex.:^ai8er to rally his troops and 
continue the struggle. It was represented 
to hlin that tyOretiring from the Scheldt he 
could hohi the line of the Met^ throughout 



[i'anadtan li ar liecurds. 

STREETS OF MONS, NOVEMBER II, 1918. 

the* winter, gain time to recupt'iafe I he stn*ngth 
of the German Annies, and reston* tlu'ir tnoraic. 
Mackenseu might have lisUaied, but f lu* veteran 
W'as too sc*eptical or t.oo wise to be tak(*n in 
by the maundering ecstash's of moribund 
.Majesty. Th(Ml('sperat<^ political sitiiatioTi a|>art. 
such counsel was unacceptable from a military 
point of view- for the simple fact that the 
Meuse had ceased to he a tenable line of ile- 
fenee. 'I’he British Army was inarching \ ictori- 
ousiy down tlie main lira* of German retreat 
to Gologne, while the alternative reiit.e into 
Belgium through tin* (hip of Chimay was in 
Fiiaich hands. (Vanin unications with Metz 
w'ere broken, and tho two principal groups 
of German Armies wen^ st*parated from each 
other. Ilindenhnrg knew' ht* was heaUai, 
and did the la^st thing he eouJd hy aebnitting 
tiefeat, and suing for peace. Any other comve 
of action would have led to unparallele<l military 
disaster, ami w'ould have plunged (Germany into 
the caulrlron of tlie “ (Vaniiuim^ ” or worse*. 

Ten days later (11 a.in., Nt)V(*yiber 21) was\^ 
transacted at Scajia Flow tlie much talked of 
“Tag,” w-heii Admiral B<*atty issutid the 
historic signal to, our Fleet: “The <h*rniati 
flag will be hauliMl down at snns(?t to-day, 
ami w’ill not lie hoisted again without pe'rmis- 
sion ” — this proved the veritahle truth so far 
as that Gentian fleet was coiitrcrned. Them^e- 
forth the Armistice peirsisted and held good 
from November 11, 1918, to June 28, 1919. 
Various GeAiiaii protests were made only to 
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the (ILsrogardocl. But tho Armistioo had to Iw 
renewed monthly, and modifications were made 
from time to time by which various Emissions 
were rectified (December 13, January 10, 
Fel?ruary 10, etc.). The most important was 
tht> convention prolonging the Armistice of 
January 10, when conditions were lai<i down 
for provisioning Germany with foodstutts. The 
Allies undertook this. On the other hand, 
they demanded the services of wJiat remained 
of the German licet, they insisted upon the 
destruction of all U-boats still t»n the stocks, 
on the restitution of inachira»ry lootecf from 
Belgium, on the delivery of Allied merchlintmen 
still detained in German ports, the extension 
of the neutral zone, the transference of the 
gold reserve from Berlin to Frankfort, and the 
prompter execution of .some other .stipulations, 
including a large transha-ence of agricultural 
loacliinery and implements to the Allies. 


With the.se and simitar modifications, the 
Armistice lasted until the end of Jime, 1919, 
and tTie ratification of Peace. During tliis 
time protests were made, but without much 
ofTect, and the Gormans wore made to feel 
tliat they wore effectively tied and bound. 
During this necessary interval their Arn^ ^^as 
retluced and in great measure demobilized, 
the Navy was a total w'reck and utterly help- 
less, the air forces were reduced to nij^ity. 
Yet there were people who a.sked;^Wfiy aw 
Armistice ? The Armistice was the indis- 
pen.sable preliminary of Peace. It saved un- 
told bloodshed. It tided over a most difficult 
and incalculable period of transition. Ithabitu- 
ated and nttunetl the Germans to the jjosturc^ 
of uncomplaining submission, indispens^lWe 
for the prisoner at the bar at the con- 
chtsion of the greatest of all nicorded causes 
ceUbres. 
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FuJlI. General, reaches Transbaikalia 
frontier. 160 


G 

Gaida, General, in command of Czecho- 
slovaks at Transbaikalia, 160, in 
Penn Salient, 178 

Galicia, autonomy question, 225, 226 

Gandelu, Americans fill gap in French 
lines at, 66 

Geddes, General Sir Eric, Director- 
General of Military Railways and 
Inspector- General of Transportation , 
1016-17, 418 

George V., King : appreciation of Special 
Constabulary, 881, message of 
congratulation to, 804, 805 

Georgia : Dtdegation In Berlin, May, 
1018, 78 ; proclaimed Sovereign 
Independent State and Democratic 
Republic, May 26, 1018, 82 ; Ger- 
man policy In, 83 

German Alliance, First Rent in, 1-86 

German Anny, deterioration in d scl- 
pllne. Order quote/*, ISO ; demorali- 
sation in von Oailwitz’s Army, on 
the Meuse, 1918, 446, 447 

German East iirica. Armlstioe con- 
ditions, 458 < 

German Mission in THls, Januar', 1018, 
78 

German Navy, suftender, November flf 
( 1018,461,464 
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GerniMiy, Foaoe Note to PfOBident 
Wlbon Mid replteB, October, 1018, 

440, 441 

Oormoajr, Grown Prince of, fleet to 
Holland, 288 

Uecnor^ Americana take, October, 1 18, 

Ohelawe, Allies, take, 140 
Olieiiadleff, H., Sntenteophil sympathies, 
imprisonment of, 14 
OhifteUes, Belgians enter, October, 1018, 

Glardkho,^ Qeneral, in command of 
Italian Fourth Army in Grappa 
Sector, 208 

Gillain, Qeneral, in command of Belgian 

* Army under King Albert, 188 

Qlorp, on the Murmansk Coai»t, 

168 \ 

Gi tley. General, in command of KXlInd 
Corps, 118^ 

aoltf,4Qeneral von der, in command of 
German troops in Finland, 160 
Gough, General, in command of British 
Fifth Army, 1018, 407, 408 
Gouraud, General : attack in the 
Argonne and Champagne, Soptem* 
ber, 1018, 353 ; reaches the Arnos, 
118; tactics te Champagne, 1018. 
388, 830 

Gouy, 50th l>lviHion storm, 114 
QraonMta • lloshava • Dragojll Line, 
Franco-Scrbian Army reaiih tlie, 26 
Grand Gouronn6, Battle of, 1014. 180, 
100 

Grand Kam, Qenora||Goura(id takes, 126 
Grand Pr4, Americans captun*, 69. 136, 
258 

Grappa Front: Austrian tine inenat'cd, 
6atni>er, 1018, 308, r sistanoe, 301, 
:i02, ret.r,:at, sClO 

Grave dl Papadopoli, Britisli occupy. 

October, 1018, 800. 301 
Grazianl, General, In ooniinand of 
ItaUan Twelfth Army, October, 
1018, 297 

KIrnat Britain : Armistice ttiankSRiving, 
460, 461; Auxiliary iwrvir -s, 

Special Oonstablos, 377-30fl. Volnii- 
fceers, 861-376 ; General Siaif, re- 
lation of Supreme War Council to, 
402 

Greece : CoriMtantine-Venizelos rupture, 

. 6. 7 ; 4pnnart Mission, 8 

Greek Army, First Hellenic lArissa 
Division platjed at General M'lne’s 
disposal, 20 

OrogMi, y.C., Brigadier-General, arrives 
in Ar(^ang<3l, 162 

Guillaamat, General ; strengthens de. 

• fences of Salonika, 19; takes over 
command on Balkan Front from 
General Sarrall, December, 1017, 
10, 8Ucceo<led by General Franchet 
d*B8p6rey, 21 

Culse, French outside, 266, take, Novem- 
ber, 1018, 270 

GUndeU, General von, German delegate 
for Armistice negotiations, 443 ' 


H 

Haan, Major-General W. G., in command 
of American 82nd Divsion, 63 
Habibtt^h Khan, Amir, loyalty of, 07 
Haig, Field-Marshal Sir Douglhs: at- 
tempt to revert to Lord French’s 
Belgian strate^, 308; dispatches 

? aoted, 118, 424, 426 ; strategy of, 
018. 405; explanations of failure 
of infth Army, 408 ; issues ” Backs 
to the wall" Order, April 18. 1918, 
400 ; review of the War, 427, 
420^2; on work of British Divi- 
sions, 1018. 425 

HaUng, Lieutenant-General, in com- 
mand of Xlth Corps, 257 
Ramadan, Russians occupy, April, 101]^ 
76 ^ 

Hamilton, Lord OlaCd, Oommandant 
Osntral Detaehment of Special 
Oonstables, 880 

Harbord, Major-General J. G., American 
Cniief of Stall in France, 1017, 48, 
In oommand^f 2nd Division, 62 
Helsingfois. Carmans take from Finnish 
Bads, lA 

Hanry, Sir Xdwar^ Oommissioaer of 
^ Police in the Metropolis, 1013-18. 
formation ci force of Special Con- 
sUMes. 870, 880 ^ ^ 

Hlndsabwgt Geneml von, on defeat of 
tit* flhrmaa Ymm. Kov., 1018, 458 
Hlndsnliug Lins: Anies in poeseMion 
of. 184: battle 1918 , 417; 
P0oh*o eiiateglea^movemeiit to, 

A!iius4^4^» 


vanoe on, August, 1918, 840, 350*; 
von der Marwits evacuates, 118 ; 
review of operations against. Sen- 
tember, 1018, 848 B 

Hintse. Admiral von, appointed German 
delegate at Armistice negotiations, 
November, 101$, 443 
Honnelle River, Allies cross, November, 
1018, 270 

Hoolglede, French take, 180 
House, Colonel, at Military Conference, 
Versailles, November, 1018, 448 
Humbert, General, in Allied offensive, 
August, 1018, 844 

t Hunding Line : Allies attack Crown 
Prinoe's Army on, October, 1918, 
267 : description of, 127 
Hungary, Esterhasy Ministry, fall, 286 
Hunter- Weston, General Sir; in ooro- 
maud of Vlllth Corps, 257 ; at Lens, 
October. 1018, 112; storms the 
Houvroy-Fresnoy Line, 120 
Husaarek, Baron von, Austriai? Premier, 
July, 1018. 247 

Hutier, General von, on the llindenburg 
Line, October, 1018, 115 


Independence Day, July 4, 1918, Amerl* 
can att a(;k on Western Front, 58 
India, German intrigue in, 06 
Irkutsk, Czechs in possession of, 166 
Ironside, Ci^meral, in command of Allied 
Forces In Archangel, 156 
Isoghem, Jhdgians take. 130 
lahtip, 8«‘rli8 capture, 24 
Italian Campaign, end of the, 280- 324 ; 
situation, July, 1018, 280, 200, 
shortage of reserves and mahrhai, 
200 -203 ; opening of atUck, Octo- 
ber, 1018, 298, Austrian numerical 
superiority, 295; break-up of Aus- 
trian Trentino Army, Novernlicr, 
1018, 312-314; hostilities cense, 
November 4, 1018, 816; results of 
victory, 322-324 

Italians on the Western Front, 128 
Izzet Pasha, Grand Vizier of Turkey and 
War Minister, October, 1018, 102, 
fall, 108 


Jacob, Lieutenant-General Sir C. W., in 
command of Ilnd Corps of Second 
British Army, 138 
Japan, Siberian iwlicy, 167 
Jekoff, General : Comiuander-tn -Chief of 
Bulgarian Army, 19; leaves Bul- 
garia, 31 

Joffre, Marslial : plans for outflanking 
enemy, Battle of the Aisne, 1014, 
197; general review of Battle of 
the Marne, 1014, 103-196 ; powers 
limited, 1017, 216; review of his 
Offensive policy in Alsace-Lorraine, 
1014, 188 

Jonnart, M. : Mission to Greece, 8; on 
M. Venizelos, 8 


K 

Kukha, Bghtlng nt, OH, 100 
Kaiser, The : visits King of Bulgaria 
at Bad-Naiiiieim, 21 : visits Sofia. 
OctoN'f, 1917, 14, 17; on Alsace- 
Lorraine, 456 ; al)dication and 
fliglit to Holland, November, 1018, 
267, 458 ; proclamation to Army 
and Navy quoted, 284, 285 
Karelia, Finnish claims to, 148 
Kars, Turks occupy, April, 1018, 80 
Kazan, Czechs capture, 166 
Kazvin, British reach, 87 
Kerensky, M., opposition to separatist 
tendencies of Trans-Caucasia, 76 
Kermanshah, Russians occupy, April, 
1917, 76 

Keyes, Ka]or T. H., in command of 
political mission in Persia, 06 
Keyes, Vice-Admiral Sir Roger; Naval 
oo-ope ration in Flanders, 185 ; 
withdrawal from Ostend to prevent 
German bombardment, October, 
1018. 256 

Khangin, General, in command in the 
Srsk salient, 170 

KUmll Blahmud Paaba, pubUciy hanged 
in Oonstantinoide, 108 
Kluok, General von, review of strata^, 
1014, 193 


Knox, Major-General Sir A. W.. in 
command of British Forev in 
Siberia, 176 

Koerber, Dr. von, Austrian Premier. 
October-Deoember, 1016, 217 

Koltchak, Admiral; in command of 
Siberian Army. 162; Dictator of 
Sllicria, November, 1018 , 172, 1?J; 
Allied recognition of, 180; over- 
throw of Siberian Directory, 172; 
proclamation on policy quoted, 174 

Koritia, Albanian movement started 
in, 6 

Koaturlno, British enter Bulgaria at, 26 

Kramari, Dr., Caeoh leader, granted 
amnesty, 232 

Krasnovodsk, British secure Naval bane 
at, 04 

Krieinhilde Line : American 5tii Division 
penetrate, October, 1018, 60^ 186 ; 
General Ltggi'tt pierces the, 126 ; 
Major-General ll. L. Dullard’s 
advaniv on, October, 1018, 117 

Kiihiniann. Herr von, on Alsacr- 
l.(>rraiiie, 455 ; on impossibility ot 
Germany's military victory, 1018, 
403 

Kuhn, Pn'siduiit, liead of Comiuitt* e of 
Public Safety at Krasnovodsk. iOl) 


L 

La FCro, French capture, 132; re- 
occupy, October, 1018. 350 
La Folie, British capture, November, 
1018, 268 

Lake B^kal, Qeneral Oaida saves 
tunnels from Bolshevists south of. 
170 

Lake Ochrida, Allied captun*s near, 20 
Lake Van area, figliting in the, 76 
Landrocies. Allies capture, November, 
1018, 868. 270 

Langle de Cary, General, in command of 
French in attack In Chanipagne^ 
1016, 204, 205 

Laon: French objective, Septenil^er, 
1018, 840, 850 ; Germans evacuate 
and French enter, October, 1018, 
132, 856, 356; The Times corre- 
spondent's description of entry into. 
182-184 

Lassigny, French Offensive towards, 
August. 1018, 345 

Law, Mr. Bonar, at Military Conference, 
Versailles, Novemlier, 1018, 443 
Le Cateau, British storm, October, 1018, 

128 

Le Catelet, 50th Division storm, 
October, 1018, 114 
Ledeghem, Allies storm, 180 
Ticnln, M. : decree of Armenian rights in 
Russia, 78, 79 ; Finnish policy, 148 ; 
Persian policy, 84; Trans-Cauca- 
sian imlicy, 76 

Le Qupsnoy, Allies take, NovenilK^r, 
1018, 268 

Le Quesnoy-Valencleiines Front, Ger- 
mans withdraw from, Novemlier, 
1018, 267 

L^sdal n-Beaure voi r~ Fonsomine Li ne , 

Allied attack, Octolier 3, 1018, 111, 
123; 32nd Division attack, 114, 

115 ; in hands of Allies, 124 
Lewis, General, In coinfiiand of 30th 
American Division, 123 
Liggett, Major-General Hunter: in 
command of American 1st Army 
Corns in France, 64, 68 ; lakes ov«t 
cormnand of ATiicricaii Fir**! Army, 

72; In ftt. Mi hlel salient. 65 
Lille, Allies enter, Octolier, 1018, 267 
Liman von Sanders, Gcncrol, in Con- 
stantiaoplc. 105 

LIvfnzn. Allies cross tJic, Octolx'ir, 1018,^ i 

:ni. ‘ ’ 

Lloyd, Lieut.-Oeneral Sir Francis, in 
command of Volunteers in London 
District, 367 

Lloyd George, Rt.» Hon. David : -var 
\ policy, 808, 809, 401, 402; iMris , 
speech. Novemlier, 1017, quoted, * 
401 ; brings about Unit/ of Com- 
mand, 1018, 410 • at Military 
Oonfetenoe, Versailles, Novemlier, 
1018, 443 ; announoes signing of 
Armistice In the House, 460 
‘ Locker-Lampson, Lleut.-Commr, Oliver, 
in command of British Naval 
Armoured Car Division In Armenia, 

76 

Lorraine : French defeat at Morhange, 
1014, ends French uflensive in, 188 ; 
review of French operations in, 1914, 
187. 188. 190 
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XiOfsow, Ma].-Gen. von, in command of 
German troops at Tiflis, 83 
Lucas, Muj.-Gen. C. H. T., in command 
of 4th Division, 267 

Luce River, attacks on the, April, lftl8, 
French resistance, 831 
Ludendorff, Gen. von : specialization of 
® new system of offensive tactics, 
1018, 405, 406 ; Strategy in German 
Offensive, March, 1018, 402, 403, 
405-400 

Lukoff, Gen., Bulgarian Plenipotentiary, 
26 

Lvoff, Prince, opixwitiah to separatist 
tendencies of Trans-Oaucasla, 76 
Lys : Battle of the, French share in, 
320, 330 ; British cross to east bank 
of, 140 ; Germans on the October, 
1018, 262 


M 


Me Andrew, Maj,-<jlcn. James W., suc- 
ceeds Maj.-Gen. J. G. Uarbord as 
Chief of American Staff in France, 48 

Macrttady, Sir Nevil, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police, atUmds the King 
during Inspection of Special Con- 
stables, 304 

Malincoiirt, Allies capture, 124 

Malirioff, M., Bulgarian Premier, May, 
1018, 16, resignation, October, 1018, 
20 

Malleson. Gen. : in command of Indians 
at Meshed, 08; at Krasnovodsk, 
100 

Mangin, Gen. : retakes Douaumont 
Fort, May, 1016, 210; loses com- 
mand after Chemin des Dames, 1017, 
215 ; in command of French Tenth 
Army on the Mats. June, 1018, 
336; counter-attack of, July 18, 
1018, 340-343; advance against 
the Serre, October, 1918, 267 ; 
entry into Laon, October, 1018, 356 

3Ianjini, French destroyer, precedes 
Allied Fleets in Dardanelles, NoNttm- 
ber. 1018, 104 

Minn, MaJ.-Gen. W. A., in command of 
42nd Division, 64 

Marine Brigade Wood ; see Belleau 
Wood 

Marne : French retreat to tiie. May, 
1018, 334 ; Germans cross the, 
July, 1918, 340 ; American attacks 
in Salient, 60, 61, counter-nGacks, 
July, 1018, 62-64 ; First Buttle of, 
1014, general review, 193-196, 
Second Battle of, review, 340-342 

Marshall, Gen. Sir W. : dispatches 

n t-ed. 93, 95 ; objectives in Bagh- 
• Mosul Road operations, 84 ; 
support for Nestorians, 1918. 91 ; 
enforces terms of Armistice in 
Mesopotamia, 92 

Mirushevsky, Gen., in Archangel, 162 
Marwitz, Gen. von der ; secret Order to 
German Fifth Army, September 15, 
1918, quoted, 67 ; on the Hinden- 
burg TJne, October, 1918, 113 
Matz, Battle of, June, 1918, review. 336 
Mauticiige, Guards Division take, Novem- 
ber, 1918, 271 

Maude, Gen., advance on Baghdad, 
effect on Turkish campaign in 
Caucasia, 76 

Maunoury, Gen. .re view of his o|)crations 
on the Marne, 1914, 193 
Maynard, Gen., in command of Allied 
Forces in Murmansk, work of, 15T- 


Mecklenburg* Schwerin, Dulm Adolf 
Friedrich, proposed King of Finland, 


149 


Merv : Bolshevists at, 98 : British at, 90 
Meshed, Indian troops consentrated at, 

.1 

M esopotamia, eVlrc^ts in, OctoVer, 1918, 
92 ; enforcing of Armistice terms 
in, 93 

Meuse : French advance on oast bank 
Va of. October, •' 1918, 126, 127* 

Franco-American advanee alopft 
valley of the, i:i.5 

Me iiHi - Alpine Front, French and Ameri- 
can strength on, September, 1918, 364 
Meuse- Argon nfi Battle, temporary break- 
down of American transport., 0.^ 
MerJ^Tcs, French cntcTt Novemln'r. 1918^ 


Milne, Gen., 19; First llellenie Larissa 
l>i vision at disposal of. 20; In 
I'umand of Rritisli Salonika Fonw, 
Xow ralx'r. 1916 .SeptenilM r, 1018. 
I ; takes over control of Trans- 
caucasia aind Krasnovod.sk, 94 ; 
British rommandsr-ln-Clilef in Con- 
stantinople, 106 


Stilner, Lord, at Military Conference, 
Versailles, November, 1918, 443 
Mishitch, Voivode, in command of 
^ Fraiico-8erbian troops, September, 
1918, 21 ^ 

Molinetto, Italians cross Piave at, 303 
.Monastir, Frencli capture Hill 1248 
near, 3 

Monro, Sir Chas., Coiiiniander-in-Chief 
in India, dispatch quoted, 06, 07, 
100 

Mods, Canadians capture, November, 
1918, 271 

Montagu of Beaulieu, Lord, Director of 
Organization of MetrojioiitMn Sitecial 
Constabulary', 380 

Mont Blanc, 2nd American Division 
take, 59 

Montbrehain, British capture and retire 
from, 115, again take, 110 
Montdidier, German failure at, 1918, 409 
Monte Asolone, Italians take and lose, 
October, 1918, 299 

Month Ocsen, Italians capture, October, 
1018, 308 

Monte Pertica, Pesaro Brigade storm, 
October, 1918, 299, Austrian 

counter-attack, 300, 301 
Montfiiucon position, Americans take, 
September, 1018, 69 

Monticano : Austrians' last stand on the, 
October, 1018, 308; British force 
passage of the, Octobc^r, 1018, 307 
Morhange, French defeat at, 1014, 188 
Morland, Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. L. N., in 
command of Xlllth Cori>8, Novem- 
ber, 1018, 268 

Mormal^ Forest of : Allies reach the, 
October, 1918, 265 ; British advance 
into, 268 

.Moronvillers Heiglits : Germans retreat 
from, 118; Allies secure, 119; 
French attack in 1917, 215 
Milller, Adin. von, appointed German 
delegate at Armistice negotiations, 
Noveml)cr, 1918, 448 
Murman Coast : Americans on the, 1918, 
71 ; German intrigues and penetra- 
tion, 145 

Murman Railway. German threat to, 149 
Murmansk ; Bolshevist co-oiieratien 
withdrawn, 150-152; Genuan-Fin- 
iilsh menace to port of, 147 ; 
operations at, 150-152, 156*159 
Murvaux, American 6th Division take, 
November. 1918, 71 

Mush. Russians reoccupy and lose, 1917, 
76 


N 

Napier, Col., on experience s in Persia, 86 
Nesles, Gen. Debeney takes, August, 
1918, 348 

Nestorians, British help for, 91 
Niergnies, Allies take, 123 
Ni voile, Gen,; succ^^eds Gen. retain at 
Verdun, 1916, 211 : French Com- 
mander-In-Chief, December, 1916, 
211 ; loses Command after Chemin 
des Dames, 1917, 215; breakdown 
of Fre,iu!li Offensive under, 398 
Noyon, Gen. IIiiml)ert takes, August, 
1018, 348 

Nuri Pasiia, supersedes Vehib Pasha ns 
Cominaiider-in-Chief of Turklsli 
Caurju-inn Armies, 81, arrested at 
Const untinople. 94 


0 

Obozerskaya, Allies capture, 153 

O’Cailaghiin, Major-Gencml Sir Dei- 
inond, 371, interest in Volunteer 
movement, 372 

Odessa, Allies occupy, 107 

Oise : General Delsmy's Army nuiclies 
Guise on left Imnk of, 266 ; review’ 
of German June Offensive north of, 
334-3:46 

OlBe-S<?rre Line, French push up the, 
266, 267 

Omsk, SllKTian Oovertnnent estahllslicd 
at, 166 

OostrooselK>ke, B'dgians take, 262 

Orenl»urg-SaTr»ara Line, Bolshevist hold 
on the, 179 

Orlando. Sig.. at .Military Conference, 
VerKjilIles, Noveinlier, 1918, 443 

Ostend, Allies take, October, 1018, 256, 
261 

<ptani. General, in command of Allied 
troops at Vlatlivostok, August. ^ 
1018,168 


Paolin], General, in command of XlUi 
Italian Corps, 303 • 

Pau, General, retreat from Alsace, 1914, 
188 ’ 

M 

Armistices : Austrian pienijwtenli** 
aries, 436, 437. uegotlatious, Octo- 
ber, 1918, 810, November, 1918, 
314, 315, terms, 319-321, 438. 
signed, November 8, 191i/81A, 436 ; 
Bulgarian, envoys approach Allies, 
26, signed, September 20, 1018, 28, 
aiilitary Convention signed, Septem- 
ber 30. 1918, 27, effect on Oermanm 
20, summary, 20 ; Qermam 438-464, 
Dcdogatlon appinted. V8, ewnts 
lemiing up to, July«Novei]^*r. 
1018, 433*435, Npval surreiffier; 
November 21. 1918, 468. nepotia- 
tions with Allies, November, 1918. 
286, 440-446, plenipotentiaries 

receive conditions, Novemlx^r, 1918, 
444, prolongations, 468, signed, 
Novemlier 11, 1018, 287, 444, 
signatories, 445, terms, 446-453, 
Versailles Military Conference. 
November loic; 448; Naval con-# 
ditions, 462; Turkish causes of, 
436, plenipotentiaries legji/f) lor 
Mudros, 102, signing of, 103, 

103, 104, 434, effect on Arslan 
Front, 92 

Austrian attempt.H at separate, 234 
Brest- Lit ovsk r’iee Brest- Litovsk 
Biikarcst ; see Bukarest Peace 
Notes, Austro-Hungarian, September, 
14, 1018, 252; German, and 

President Wilson’s reply, October,® 
1018, 440-441 

Rumania and Oimtral Powers, negotia- 
tions, 242 

Russia and Central Powers ; negotia- 
tions April, 191 7-1918, 227, 237-242, 
C«u*h protest, 239 ^ 

Ukrainian Treaty, signed, 241 
Pennclla, General, Briti8hE48th Division 
put under command of, 299 
Berm, Koltchak’s troops captun*, 175 
Pershing, General : eagerness of Ameri- 
cans to fight, statemetii to MarsimI 
Foch, 54 ; readies Lix'rpool, Jun^ 
1917, 41 ; resigns command of 
Amerioaii First Army, 72; repeut. 
of operations, Noveinlier, 191*, 
quoted, 48; on American attacks 
in Marne .Salient, 60 ; unimportance 
of musketry, 52, ,53 ; on js*rf«rrn- 
ance of 38th Division, 62 ; on StaH 
organiratioii, 49 

Persia : Geminu activities in, 94 ; 
retreat of Turkish forces in, 76 ; 
Russian troo|)s w'itlulraw from, 
84-87; Sir Percy Sykes' misai#ii 
in, 95, 96 ; 'I’lirks enter North-W^esi, 
May, 1018, SI 

Pdtaln, General : takes over Command 
at Verdun, 1916, 208; suewedf 
General Nivelle as Coniniander-in- 
Chief of North and East Armies, 

1917. 215, 398; eaptiims Chemin 
des Dames, 1917, 216; receives 
MMaille Mllitaiie, 343 

Petrograd. advance of Esthonian Army 
on, 162 * , 

Pettitti di Rorcto, General, t.akea 
possession of Tr.'esti*, NoveinlsT, 
1918,317,318 

ITluiizer-Baltin, General, in coniinand 
of Austrians against Italians in 
Allainin, 1918, 294 

1‘iave : .Allies cro.*<s the, October, 1918, 
301-303, 3(t7 ; bridging difficulties 
of, 303, 304 ; Fraiico-British troops 
moved up to, October, 1918, 299; 
Italian plans for attack, Octolier, 

1918, 295; Tenth Italian Army 
e bn^aks tlirouah Austrian positions 

on, Oeiolicr. 1918, 307 
PIchon. M., giv>8 statistics of Allied 
Forces in Siberia, J68; at Military 
Coufcreiice, Versailles, Novemlier, 
1918,443 

Pola, It alians enter, l!p>vemher,1918, 824 
Poland, pi ace problems. 242 
Polish Question ; Austro-^’ollsh solution 
not accepted by Germany, 249; 
intrigues, 244,245 • 

Poole, Major-General, in command of 
Allied Fortes in Murmansk, 150 
Popelaeff, General, jn C 4 ffnmand of 
Koltchak’s ^trcKips befpr.^ Perm, 
December. i918, 176 
Potl, Oonnanslaiid at,83 , 

Pragnell, George, Chairmto of 

NjiV^Vnal FutrlotJc ^wodnttODi 864 
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I’r^mont. Americans capture, 124 
Prilep, French enter, September 21. 
/ 1918, 24 


R ■ 

Kadoalavojf, M. ; resigns Premiership ot 
Bulgariu, 16, 20, comment on, 17 ; 
leaves Sofia, 20 ; returns from 
*13^** ‘Assured of (lermany's loyalty. 

• Radzlwlll, Wince Polish Minister of 

Foreign Affairs, goes to German 
li Headtiuarters. 250 

Raraiojurt, 32nd division capture, 114, 
loa.;', 116 • 

y,apallo ’ Conference, November, 1917, 
401. 1 

HC^^^nson, General Sir II., issues Sijodal 
Orilor of the Day to lirilish Army 
of Gccutmtion, NovoinlK^r, 1018. 
449, 4.60 

Read, Major-General G. W., In command 
of Ilnd American Corps, 52 
Reims, Germans evacuate, October, 
1918.355 _ 

Ilothel, French TOke, NoveinlKir, 1918, 
270 

ll<!tlU)n(leH, Meeting of Allle<l and 
German Pleiil|)Oteiitlaries, 286, 444 
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72,449-451 

Rhonolle River, Hr|Msh force, November, 
1918, 267 ^ 
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Romagne, Americans take, 69 
Ronikier, Count Adam, Polish repre- 
sentative at IkiGin, 251 
Roulers, French tukc, 139 
Rouvroy, French caplure, 124 
Rouvroy-Krosnes Line, 113, General 
Horne’s VlII Coriw break southern 
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* Rowlatt Committee Report, 96 
Rumania, Bulgarian participation in 

i ri vasion of, 35 

Russia, Bolshevist regime, 145-147 
Russia, Grand Duke Mloliael, in Arch- 
angel. 155 

Russian Expeditions, Tiie, 145-180 ; 

Allle«#intervention, reasons for, 147 
Russian Revolution, Bolslicvist, effect on 
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8t. Etienne, Americans take, 59 
8t. Gobaln Siilicnt, Germans evacuale, 
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St. Mililel Salient, American operations 
in, August, 1918, 65, 06 ; American 
Offensive, 1918, 417;. Franco- 

AmerlcAn attack, September, 1918, 
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St. Quentin, French attack, 115, enter, 
OctolK^r, 1918, 357 
8t. Soupplet, French take, 118 
8alih-ud-Dowleh, claim to Throne of 
rtrsia, 100, kidnapped by British 
subaltern, 100 

Salonika : FiXpcditlonary Force on 

Struma- Vardar Line, 1 ; flgliting, 
1917, 1-5; General Guillaumut 
strengthens defenctm of, Dtu’cmier, 

1917, 19: Offensive, 1918, results 
of on Italian position. 294 

Samara, Czechs establish themselves at, 
May, 1918, 165 

Sambre River, British cross, November, 

1918, 268 

Sarikamish, Vehib Pasha’s march on, 80 
Sarrail, General : stops offensive opeva- 
tlons, May, \91J, 5 ; succeeded in 
Balkans by G^eral Oiiillaumat, 
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Saxony, King of, visits Sofia, August, 
liil8, 33 
Scheldt, 

Set^slopol, Allied sijuadron arrive off. 
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gedan : Amoriean<Advaace on, Novem- 
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Semenoff, (.’olouel : In cointnaud* of 
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164; in Siberia, 177; da^s 
Koltchak, 178 

Sequehart, 32nd Division capture, 114 
Seranvillers, Allies storm, 123 
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Shenkursk, Allies leave, 159 
Shute, Lieut.-Gcneral C. D., in command 
of 38th and 1 7th Divisions of Vth 
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Siberia: Allied intervention, 166168; 
Allied Forties in, statistics, 168; 
Itolslievists In, 164; propaganda, 
177 ; Omsk Government, formation 
of, 106 ; operations in, 163 180 ; 
political crisis, Augmt, 1918, 171, 

Siberian Army, offensive, spring, 1919. 
178, 179 

Siegfried line, Franco-Britisli Forces 
pans the, Octolier, 1918, 357 
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on I ransport of American Army, 42 
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Smyth, Major-General N. M., in com- 
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Wilson, 440 ; on Armistice bTins, 
447 
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I’fu, Kolli-bak’s tones capture, 179 
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United States: Army, sec American 
Arniv : military unpnq aredness, 
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Ussuri Proving’, Bolshevist rout in, 
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Valenciennes, CaHadinn DivisloipjCap- 
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Armistice negotiations, 444 
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1918, 25 : fighting In the Valley, 21 
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Vaux, Americans take, 57 
Vehib Pasha, Marshal ; In Tnd>izood, 
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Veles, Serbs capture, 24 
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* Vigneulles, American 26t.h Division 
reach, 00 

Villeni-OotteretB Forest, French con* 
oentration in, Jane* July, 1018, 387 
VillerH-OatNiiux, Welsh take, 123 
Viribug uhitig^ Auntrlan battleship, 
Italians blow up, November, 1018. 

^ 824 

Vittorio Veneto, Battle of, Italian 
preparations, October, 1018, 205 ; 
Italians take, October, 1018, 307 
Vladivostok : Csecho-Slovaks reach, 

160 : first Japanese and British to 
land at, 107 « 

Volunteers, 301*370 ; Artists' Rifles, 
375 ; " Brassard," 303 ; Camp 

life, 370; City of London Motor 
Transport Volunteers, work of, 
370 ; City of Tendon National 
Guard, 807 ; elaasifleatlons, 308, 
300; Honourable Artillery Com> 
pany volunteers for forcl|{ti service, 
Insiiected by King George, Septem* 
ber, 1014, 304 ; London Volunteer 
Motor Corps, 372 ; National Guard, 
work of the, 371. 372 ; National 
Volunteer KcMerve, formation, 360 ; 
railway station and motor cyclists’ 
work, 375, 370 ; reviewed by Lord 
French in London, 368 ; Royal 
Defence Coriw, 306 ; signallcnt* 
work in air raids, 372; Mptfcial 
recognition, March, 1910, 370; 

Territorial Battalions, London Scot* 
tish, 365 ; trench digging. 307, 308 ; 
uniform, 803; Volunteer Training 
('orris. 373 ; war Oflioe recognition, 
308 

Vouziers, French enter, 182 


w 

Ward. Sir Edward, Chief Staff Officer of 
Metropolitan Special Constabulary, 
377 

Ward. Colonel, John : In command of 
battalion of Middlesex Regiment at 
Omsk, 171 ; in Siberia, 178; inter* 
veiiti<in In Siberian Government 
crisis, 172 

Wargnies, 24th Division take. 208 

Watts, Lleat.*General Sir E. B., in 
command of XlXth Corps of Second 
British Army, 188 


y 

Wdber, (general von, head of Austrian 
plenipotentiaries at armistice negoti* 
^ationa with Italians, October, 1018, 
^310, 430, 437 

Wekerle, Or., appointed * Hungarian 
Premier, 1017, 230 

Wemyss, Admiral Sir Rosslyn, Fir. t 
Sea Lord, part in Armistice negoti: • 
tioiM,444 

Western Front : Allied captures daring 
Flanders operations, October, 1018, 
204 ; Allied Offensive, August* 
November, 1018, 100*144, 253*274, 
844*846. 350, 300, 417. 418 ; 

American achievements, 37-72 ; 
Anglo-French Retreat, August. 
1014, 101. 102, to Amiens Line. 
March, 1018, 328 ; BatUes of 
Charleroi and* Guise, 1014, 100, 
101 ; Belgian operations, October, 
1018, 201*203; British Army on 
the, JOecember, 191 7-No vember, 
1918, strategy, 397*432 ; British 
take over part of French Front, 
1018, 326 ; casualties. Allied, 430. 
German statistics of, 1018, 418 ; 
end of Campaigns, 1918, 253*288 ; 
Foch’s strategy. 1918, 410, 412-415, 
417 ; Franco-British cooperation, 
1018. 410 ; French Army’s sliare in 
fighting on. 183-210 ; French Cam- 
paign in 1918, 325-360; French 
Front. (VHition at beginning of 
1018,325.320; geographical sectors 
of line on the, 184, 185 ; German 
" booby traps,’* 274-270 ; German 
Offensive, liforch.lOiS. Ludendorff’s 
policy. 402. 403, 405-409, failure of 
British Fifth Army to hold llnot 
407. 408 ; Gorman Offensive, April, 
1018, British " Backs to the wall ’’ 
Order issued. April 18, 1018, 409, 
cansiis of British failure, 405, 
transference of troops from Russia 
for strengthening tlerman Front, 
405 ; Gorman Offensive, July, 1018, 
AlUed counter-offensive, 412, Ameri- 
can share in repulsing, 62. French 
counter-attack, July. 11, 337. in 
Champagne and on the Marne, 339, 
attack by Generals Mangin and 
Degoutte, July 18, 340, 341 ; Ger- 
man Retreat, October, November, 
1918, moral of Army, 265, 200, 270, 
German comment, 283, 284 ; 
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Gough's Army, retreat of. FrsncB 
aaslstanoe, March, 1018, 827 ; 

Haig's review, 427, 420-482 ; posi- 
tion of Armies, November, 11, 101t« 
859, 300 ; MMltlon of Frefieh 
Armies just bt^fore Battle of tlie 
Marne, 1914, 105 ; position at 
beginning of October, 1018, 100 ; 
situation when hostilities ceased. 
November 11, 1018, 271, 272 ; sum- 
mary of four years* fighting, 272- 
274 ; trench warfare, 1014-15, 
200-204 4^ # 

Wianoourt, fighting at, 114 
Wilson. President, negotiations witb 
Prince Max of Baden, October, 
1018, 285, 280, 440. 441 
Wilson, General Sir Heni^ F. M. : In 
command of compOnte firoe of 
Anglo-Franoo-Hellenic trooM, 2^ 
arrives In Cyonstantinsple, Novem- 
ber, 1018, 105 M 

Wilson, General Sir Henry H. : Militaiy 
Representative at Supreme War 
Council, November, 1017, 401, 402. 
Winterfold, General von, appointed 
German delegate at Armistice 
negotiations, November. 1018, 448 
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Yprea, Belgian-BriUsh advance, Oeptem- 
bor, 1018, 417 

Ypres-Roulen-’rhourout Rallway.Frenoh 
cross, 130 ^ 

Yser: Belgians oiov'* at Schoorbakka, 
141 ; wlgian Offensive extended 
to. 141 

yudenitch. General : endeavour to 
break through ia^ Mesopotamia, 
75 ; organizes Army on Finnish 
frontier, 102 

Yugo-Slav Division, Kosyak Masalt 
carried by, 22 


Zara, Dalmatia, Italians laud at, 
November, 1018. 818 
Zeebniggc, Belgians occupy, October, 
1018. 204 , 

Zaebrugge-Brugcs-Thielt-Oxytfhero line, 
German retreat, Octobef, 1018, 208 
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